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to  return  with  them  into  Siberia,  and  to  collect  sucn  imormamuu 
it  as  their  opportunities  might  enable  them  to  acquire.    These  people,  hay-, 
ino*  explored  the  unknown  districts,  which  they  found  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  Tatars,  who  possessed  a  capital  called  Sibir,  returned  to  their  employer 
charged  with  a  history  of  wonders,  and  a  quantity  of  costly  furs,  wlucH 
promised  to  open  a  new  source  of  gain  to  the  diligent  merchant,    btrogonov, 
however,  resolved  not  to  keep  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  attained  exclu- 
sively to  himself,  and  immediately  communicated  all  he  knew  to  the  court. 
In  the  mean  time,  lermak,  a  Don  Cossack  adventurer,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  gang  of  those  lawless  robbers,  infested  the  roads,  plundering  the  inhabitants 
and  travellers  in  that  part  of  Russia,  happened  to  come,  accidentally,  to 
the  merchant's  dwelling,  on  his  flight  from  some  Russian  troops  that  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  him.    While  he  remained  there,  he  learned  by  chance, 
from  Strogonov,  of  the  newly  discovered  land;  and  he  and  his  band,  being 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  subsisted  solely  by  desperate 
predatory  practices,  resolved  to  enter  the  strange  country,  and  seek  in  its 
unknown  retreats  a  source  of  safety  and  support.     The  resistance  this 
adventurer  experienced  from  the  Siberians  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  his 
daring  troops,  but  the  forlorn  character  of  the  expedition  inspired  them  with 
reckless  valour;  and,  after  many  exhausting  conflicts,  they  finally  over-ran 
the  country,   and  made  themselves  master  of  the  capital.     lermak  now 
bethought  him  of  what  he  should  do  with  his  perilous  conquest;  and  seeing 
that  he  possessed  no  means  of  accumulating  sovereign  power,  or  even  of 
possessing  by  tribute,  or  otherwise,  so  vast  a  territory,  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  czar,  tendered  to  him  the  territory  he  had  won,  and  solicited 
in  return  a  full  pardon  for  all  the  delinquencies  he  and  his  followers  had  com- 
mitted.   Ivan  readily  granted  the  pardon,  and  took  possession  of  his  new 
acquisition.    The  work  of  annexation  went  rapidly  forward.     Several  com- 
modious towns  were  built,  strong  forts  were  constructed,  the  mines  were 
garrisoned,  and  that  great  expanse  of  desert  and  mountains,  which  was 
afterwards  destined  to  become  the  convict  settlement  of  Russia,  was  for- 
mally and  permanently  consolidated  in  the  dominions  of  the  autocrat. 

THE  RESTRAINING   INFLUENCE  OF  ANASTASIA 

The  civil  and  social  improvement  of  the  empire  kept  pace  with  the  armed 
progress.  A  number  of  celebrated  artists  ^re  engaged  from  the  dominions, 
and  by  the  permission,  of  Charles  V;  the  art  of  letterpress  printing  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  first  type  that  ever  was  seen  in  Russia  was  imported  by  Ivan; 
the  northern  parts  were  opened  to  a  new  mercantile  intercourse;  and  Arch- 
angel was  established.  The  laws  were  revised;  and  the  fees  of  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  who  administered  justice,  paying  themselves  by  pecuniary 
mulcts  on  the  suitors,  were  abolished,  and  in  their  place  gratuitous  justice  was 
administered,  and  a  general  assessment  levied,  which  was  collected  by  officers 
appointed  by  government.  The  grasping  demands  of  the  clergy  were 
restrained,  their  revenues  placed  upon  a  more  equitable  basis,  and  their  morals 
improved  by  mild  but  decisive  restrictions. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  influence  of  Anastasia,  which  procured  a  hearing 
for  the  wisdom  of  Alexis  and  Sylvester.  While  that  amiable  and  enlightened 
lady  lived,  Ivan  pursued  a  course  of  just  and  wise  measures  that  reflected 
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SWITZERLAND 

CHAPTER  V 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


There  is  an  evil  worse  than  war  and  that  is  the  debasement  of 
peoples.  The  wounds  of  war  may  be  healed,  but  moral  degradation 
leads  nations  to  the  tomb.  During  the  peace  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Villmergen  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  Switzerland 
suffered  more  calamities  than  in  all  the  wars  against  Burgundy  and 
Austria.  For  during  the  eighty  years  of  repose  during  which  the 
swords  of  the  Winckelrieds,  the  Fontanas,  the  Halhwyls,  and  the 
Erlachs  were  tarnishing,  the  rust  of  egoism  and  of  prid'e  succeeded 
in  eating  away  the  tablets  on  which  was  engraven  the  loyal  union  of 
the  ancient  Swiss;  and  like  a  corpse  the  old  confederation  was  rotting 
away.  In  vain  degenerate  sons  decorated  pompously  the  corpse  of 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  might  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  whr'H  animated  it  aforetime  h'ad  left  it. — ZSCHOKKF..& 


THE   CONSPIRACY  OF  HENTZi;    THE  INSURRECTION  AT  FRIBOURG 

* 

THE  outward  peace  enjoyed  by^he  confederacy  during  the  eighteenth 
century  (the  last  of  its  existence  in  its  primitive  form)  was  contrasted  by 
incessant  inward  disturbances.  The  first  of  these  which  claims  our  attention 
is  the  conspiracy  of  Hentzi  at  Bern.  Here,  as  in  most  towns  of  the  confed- 
eracy, a  more  and  more  formal  and  regular  aristocracy  had  grown  up  by 
degrees  in  the  course  of  centuries.  From  time  immemorial  the  powers  of 
government  had  been  held  by  the  avoyer  and  council.  For  the  protection  of 
the  burghers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  council,  and  of  that  body 
against  the  influence  of  the  multitude,  an  assembly  of  two  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  burghers  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  were  annually  elected. 

The  most  important  acts,  which  imposed  duties  on  every  burgher,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  posterity,  were  often  brought  before  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  and  even  country  people;  the  more  so  as  at  that  tune  a  few  villages 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  XVII.  B  1 
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CHAPTER  III  —  ON  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED 

Art.  21.  The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22nd  of  August, 
1S64,  subject  to  any  modifications  which  may  be  introduced  into  it. 

Section  II  —  On  Hostilities 
CHAPTER  1  —  ON  MEANS  OF  INJURING  THE  ENEMY,  SIEGES,  AND  BOMBARDMENTS 

Art.  22.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the  enemy 
is  not  unlimited. 

Art.  23.  Besides  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special  conventions,  it  is 
especially  prohibited:  (a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms;  (b)  To  kill 
or  wound  treacherously  individuals  belonging  to  the  hostile  nation  or  army; 
(c)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  haying  laid  down  arms,  or  having  no  longer 
means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at  discretion;  (d)  To  declare  that  no  quarter 
will  be  given;  (e)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  of  a  nature  to  cause 
superfluous  injury;  (f)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  national 
flag,  or  military  ensigns  and  the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  (g)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's.  prop- 
erty, unless  such  destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  war. 

Art.  24.  Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods  necessary  to  obtain 
information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country  are  considered  allowable. 

Art.  25.  Attack  or  bombardment  of  undefended  towns  prohibited. 

Art.  26.  Providing  for  warning  before  bombardment. 

Art.  27.  In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to 
spare  as  far  as  possible  edifices  devoted  to  religion,  art,  science,  and  charity,  hos- 
pitals and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided  they  are 
not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes.  The  besieged  should  indicate 
these  buildings  or  places  by  some  particular  and  visible  signs,  which  should 
previously  be  notified  to  the  assailants. 

Art.  28.  Pillage  of  a  town  even  when  taken  by  assault  prohibited. 

[Chapters  II-V,  containing  Arts.  29-41,  are  concerned  with  Spies,  Flags 
of  Truce,  Capitulations,  and  Armistices.] 

Section  III  —  On  Military  Authority  over  Hostile  Territory 

Art.  42.  Territory  is  considered  occupied  when  it  is  actually  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  hostile  army.  The  occupation  applies  only  to  the  ter- 
ritory where  such  authority  is  established,  and  in  a  position  to  assert  itself. 

Art.  43.  The  authority  of  the  legitimate  power  having  actually  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all  steps  in  her  power  to  re- 
establish and  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  order  and  safety,  while  repre- 
senting, unless  absolutely  prevented,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  country. 

Arts.  44-45.  Any  compulsion  of  the  population  of  occupied  territory  to 
take  part  in  military  operations  against  its  own  country  or  oath  to  the 
hostile  powers  is  prohibited. 

Art.  46.  Family  honours  and  rights,  individual  lives  and  private  property, 
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i  religious   convictions  and  liberty,  must  be  respected.    Private 
annot  be  confiscated. 
.  Pillage  is  formally  prohibited. 

8-49.  Right  of  hostile  power  to  levy  taxes,  dues,  and  tolls  in 
territory  for  the  administration  of  such  territory. 
.  No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  can  be  inflicted  on 
,tion  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which  it  cannot  be 
,s  collectively  responsible. 

.  No  tax  shall  be  collected  except  under  a  written  order  on  the 
ity  of  a  commander-in-chief.  For  every  payment  a  receipt  shall 
;0  the  taxpayer. 

J.  Neither  requisitions  in  kind,  nor  services  can  be  demanded  from 
or  inhabitants  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
b  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a 
lot  to  involve  the  population  in  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in 
perations  against  their  country.  These  requisitions  and  services 
be  demanded  on  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  the  locality 
The  contributions  in  kind  shall  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid  for  in 
ey;  if  not,  their  receipt  shall  be  acknowledged. 
I.  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  possession  of  the  cash, 
I  property  liable  to  requisition  belonging  strictly  to  the  state, 
arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and  supplies,  and  generally  all 
roperty  of  the  state  which  may  be  used  for  military  operations, 
ants,  land  telegraphs,  telephones,  steamers,  and  other  ships,  apart 

governed  by  maritime  law,  as  well  as  depots  of  arms  and,  gen- 
dnds  of  war  material,  even  though  belonging  to  companies  or  to 
•sons,  are  likewise  material  which  may  serve  for  military  operations, 
aust  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  indemnities  paid. 
.  The  plant  of  railways  coming  from  neutral  states  whether  the 
f  those  states  or  of  companies  or  of  private  persons,  shall  be  sent 
sm  as  soon  as  possible. 

.  The  occupying  state  shall  only  be  regarded  as  administrator  and 
ry  of  the  public  buildings,  real  property,  forests,  and  agricultural 
mging  to  the  hostile  state,  and  situated  in  the  occupied  country. 

The  property  of  the  communes,  that  of  religious,  charitable,  and 
I  institutions,  and  those  of  arts  and  science,  even  when  state  prop- 
be  treated  as  private  property.  All  seizure  of,  and  destruction,  or 

damage  done  to  such  institutions,  to  historical  monuments, 
rt  or  science,  is  prohibited. 

—On  the  Internment  of  Belligerents  and  the  Care  of  the  Wounded  in 
Neutral  Countries. 

-60.  Concerning  the  internment,  detention  and  maintenance  of 
,  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  belligerent  in  a  neutral  coun- 
.cation  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 


DECLARATIONS 

contracting  powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the 
pf  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons,  or  by  other  new 
1  a  similar  nature. 
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banners,  and  with  crucifixes.  Vainly  were  these  demonstra 
stigmatised  by  the  government  as  crime  against  the  state,  b 
impious  profanations.  They  were  neither  to  be  checked  by  pc 
nor  fulminating  excommunications.  They  were  the  last  sad 
the  people  —  the  last  substitute  for  hopes  that  were  already  ; 


DISORDERS  AT  GENEVA   (1707-1782  A.D.) 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Genevan  independent 
decreed  by  the  general  assembly,  for  the  better  suppression  of  1 
against  their  hard-won  freedom,  that  whoever  should  propc 
the  government  of  Geneva  should  be  considered  to  deserve 
ment.     This  did  not,  however,  hinder  alterations  being  ma- 
times,  in  various  parts  of  the  constitution.     So  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  laws  were  revised  and  improved.    Th 
situation  of  the  town  and  the  long  duration  of  peace  promol 
of  wealth  in  Geneva  and  the  rise  of  many  families  to  opulence, 
aimed  at  separating  themselves  from  their  fellow  citizens,  evei 
of  habitation,  by  settling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  ne 
house,  while  the  other  burghers  inhabited  the  lower  town, 
families  already  regarded  themselves  as  a  standing  patriciate 
name  of  patrician  came  into  use  in  the  acts  of  council 

The  year  1707  witnessed  an  effort  of  the  inferior  burgheri 
the  principal  families  a  part  of  their  usurped  power,  and  to  in 
ments  in  the  constitution.  In  this  emergency,  the  counc 
mediation  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  received  a  confederate  gam 
tained  itself  by  force  of  arms  and  by  execution  of  its  princi] 
A  renewal  of  the  disturbances  which  had  been  quelled  by  sue 
ures.  was  produced,  in  1714,  by  the  imposition  of  an  arbitr 
council  for  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  fortificatio 
This  stretch  of  power  occasioned  great  discontent  among  the  1 
attacks  and  censures  on  the  government  appeared  in  print; 
strictly  these  were  prohibited,  they  obtained  the  more  eag 
credence. 

One  of  the  arch-promoters  of  the  rising  storm  was  Mid 
Genevan  burgher  and  noble,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  a  mem 
council.  This  man  opposed  himself  with  extraordinary  vel 
building  of  the  new  fortifications,  and  heaped  offensive  charg 
sans  of  the  measure.  The  government  condemned  him  to  rec 
evading  compliance  by  flight,  a  penal  sentence  was  pronounc 
New  attempts  which  he  macte  to  excite  disturbance  were  foil 
tence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  sentence  could  not 
cution,  as  Ducrest  had  taken  refuge  under  a  foreign  jurisdictic 
at  defiance  the  council  of  Geneva,  and  provoked  that  body  t« 
by  his  \vritings  and  intrigues  against  them,  that  sentences  ] 
severe  were  heaped  upon  his  head,  until  at  length  the  most  < 
writings  was  torn  by  the  hangman,  and  his  effigy  was  susp< 
gallows.  His  person,  however,  enjoyed  impunity  till  1744, 
taken  into  custody  in  the  territory  of  Bern.  The  government 
not  thirst  for  his  blood,  and  was  content  with  his  perpetual 
Even  in  this  situation  he  contrived  to  mix  in  Hentzi's  consp 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Aarburg,  and  closed,  in  extreme  old 
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prisoner,  a  life  which  he  had  spent  in  incessant  lafiours  in  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. .  % 

MeanwhSe  Geneva  continued  to  be  agitated  by  party  manoeuvres  and 
popular  discontents.  In  the  year  1734  a  body  of  eight  hundred  burghers 
addressed  themselves  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  desiring  the  curtail- 
ment of  tlie  projected  fortifications,  and  the  repeal  of  the  tax  levied  for 
that  object.  The  council  only  replied  by  preparations  for  defence:  firearms 
were  transported  to  the  council  hall;  barricades  erected  in  the  approaches 
thither  as  well  as  in  those  to  the  upper  town,  where  the  principal  class  of 
burghers  lived,  and  the  garrison  kept  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  first  signal, 
j  All  this  apparatus  was  regarded  with  mistrust  by  the  burghers,  who  were 

I  ~  still  farther  provoked  by  reports  of  the  approach  of  Bernese  troops,  and  by 

'  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  town  artillery  to  the  upper  regions,  while  two 

.     .  and  twenty  other  pieces  were  spiked.    The  multitude  made  themselves 

J  |  %  masters  of  the  city  guard,  pointed  field-pieces  on  the  road  by  which  the  troops 

•"vl/"  from  Bern  were  expected,  and  tumultuously  demanded  the  convocation  of 

!the  burgher  assembly,  the  sovereign  authority  of  Geneva.  The  council  con- 
trived to  win  over  the  members,  of  this  body  so  far  that  they  voted  unani- 
mously the  completion  of  the  fortifications  and  the  continuance  of  the  tax 
•  for  ten  years.  The  declaration  of  an  amnesty  and  improvement  of  the 

criminal  and  judicial  administration  formed  the  rest  of  their  business.  The 
burghers  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  ordinary  vocations;  so 
that  an  embassy  which  arrived  from  Zurich  and  Bern  found  Geneva  in  a  state 
of  apparent  tranquillity. 

Permanent  ill-will  was  fostered  only  against  the  syndic  Trembley,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  and  conductor  of  the  defensive  preparations  of  the 
council.  Whatever  this  person  had  done  by  the  instructions  of  the  council 
was  laid  to  his  individual  account,  and  added  to  the  mass  of  dark  imputa- 
tions which  were  heaped  on  him,  as  the  head  of  an  already  obnoxious  family. 
He  plumed  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  confederate  ambassadors,  and  for- 
feited thus  the  last  chance  of  retrieving  himself  in  the  public  opinion.  The 
remembrance  of  the  armed  intervention  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  in  1707,  was  too 
recent  to  admit  of  their  ambassadors  doing  any  good  to  Trembley's  cause 
through  the  medium  of  pacific  intercession.  The  departure  of  these  embassies 
removed  the  only  screen  of  the  syndic:  he  demanded  his  dismission,  which 
was  refused  him,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  functions  more  ignominiously. 
No  resistance  or  artifice  of  a  powerful  connection  could  save  him:  the  tumults 
were  renewed  with  increased  fury;  and  the  question  soon  ceased  to  regard 
the  person  or  party  of  Trembley,  and  became  that  of  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocratic  or  democratic  principle  at  Geneva.  In  1737,  the  council  ventured 
several  arrests,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  whole  body  of  burghers 
rushed  to  arms,  and  the  council  was  defeated,  not  without  bloodshed.  A 
garrison  from  Bern  and  Zurich  was  thrown  into  the  town:  the  ambassadors 
of  these  cantons,  in  concert  with  the  French  ambassadors,  undertook  the 
office  of  mediators,  and  in  1738  framed  a  constitution  which  set  limits  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  council  and  the  principal  families,  and  was  gratefully 
and  all  but  unanimously  accepted  as  a  fundamental  law  by  the  burghers. 

After  four-and-twenty  years  of  repose  and  prosperity,  occasion  was  given 
to  new  political  movements  at  Geneva  by  a  subject  of  a  nature  purely  specu- 
lative. It  pleased  more  than  one  government  about  this  time  to  apply  the 
doom  of  fire,  which  had  been  visited  by  inquisitors  on  the  ill-fated  victims  of 
their  zealotry,  to  certain  of  the  more  remarkable  works  of  the  human  intellect 
—  a  proceeding  highly  calculated  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public  on 
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productions  which  seemed*  worthy  of  such  signal  conden 
first  appearance  of  thtft  work  of  Rousseau  which  opened  vi 
so  striking  on  the  moral  and  still  more  on  the  physical  educ 
parliament  of  Paris  had  the  work  burned  by  the  hangma 
Rousseau  to  imprisonment;  which  he  only  escaped  by  fligh 
decisions  were  immediately  repeated  by  the  council  of  Gen 
improved  on  them  by  launching  a  like  condemnatory  sent 
Contrat  Social  of  the  same  author.  It  was  in  vain  that  R 
tions  demanded  a  copy  of  the  sentence  against  him:  their  re: 
though  supported  by  a  large  body  of  burghers,  were  reject* 
The  popular  party,  which  vindicated  the  right  of  the  bur 

bring  up  representa* 
strances  against  the  cc 
ject  under  discussic 
themselves  by  the  na: 
tives.  Their  claims  w< 
ing  a  droit  n£gatif,  or  : 
on  the  strength  of  ^ 
pretended  that  nothir 
have  been  previously 
themselves  could  com 
eral  assembly.  The 
council  were  called  nei 
The  tranquillity  of 
more  disturbed  to  s 
passionate  discourses 
and  manoeuvres  that 
-of  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
terfered,  and  pronoun 
favour  of  the  council, 
tives  rejected  their 
bassadors  left  Gene^ 
advanced  on  the  town 
intercourse  were  susj 
French  ministry  spee 
warm  in  the  cause 
The  latter,  when  tl 

selves  abandoned  by  all  foreign  aid,  apprehending  what  mi| 
up  a  peace  with  the  representatives.  By  a  compact  close 
the  burghers  acquired  valuable  rights,  and  even  a  third  pa] 
called  natifs  or  habitans  (old  inhabitants?,  excluded  by  birtl 
in  public  affairs),  obtained  ^extended  franchises,  and  wa 
prospect  of  participation  in  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

But  on  recovery  from  the  first  panic,  reciprocal  ha1 
The  negatives  were  vexed  at  having  made  such  important  ss 
at  resuming  all  their  former  ascendency.  Moreover  they  f 
hearing  in  the  French  court,  which  had  long  viewed  with  ai 
and  wealth  of  Geneva,  desired  to  raise  the  neighbouring 
mercial  town,  and  hoped,  by  encouraging  tumult  and  di 
either  to  annihilate  its  industry  and  opulence,  or  ultimate 
the  sovereignty  of  France.  French  emissaries  therefore  a 
in  spiriting  the  natifs  up  against  the  representatives,  by  p 
on  them  the  franchises  withheld  by  the  latter.  But  the  n 
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to  arms,  look  possession  of  the  gates,  and  speedily  succeeded  in  disarming 
the*  unpractised  and  undisciplined  mob  of  natifs.  „  Well  aware  by  what 
mananivroMMhe  natifs  had  boon  led  to  revolt,  they  prudently  abstained,  from 
taking  any  vindictive  measures  against  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  imparted 
to  them,  in  1781,  that  equality  of  rights  which  had  been  promised  by  the 
negatives*  and  endeavoured  thus  to  win  them  over  permanently  to  the  com- 
n^o n  cause. 

The  council,  on  the  other  hand,  impelled  by  French  influence,  declared 
the  newly  conferred  rights  illegally  extorted,  and  invoked  the  mediation  of 
Bern  and  Zurich.  But,  betwixt  representative  stubbornness  and  negative 
assumption,  flu*  ambassadors  of  those  towns  could  exert  but  limited  influence. 
They  essayed  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  by  amicable  arrangements,  but  were 
bullied  by  the.  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  which  was  resolved  to  recognise 
no  democrat ioal  system  on  its  frontiers,  and  soon  proceeded  to  open  force  in 
support,  of  its  secret  policy.  The  first  act  of  aggression  was  to  garrison 
Yorsoix;  a  measure  which  gave  just  offence  to  Zurich  and  Bern,  who  there- 
upon renounced  all  adhesion  to  the  mediation  of  .1738,  and  left  the  Genevans 
to  their  own  discretion.  France  also  declared  she  would  mix  no  more  in  the 
affairs  of  Geneva;  the  government  was  overthrown  and  a  new  constitution 
established. 

Zurich  and  Bern  now  declared  formally  and  coldly  that  they  could  not 
acknowledge  a  government  erected  by  revolt.  Still  more  indignation  was 
exhibited  by  Franco  and  Savoy,  who  entered  into  a  league  for  the  coercion  of 
the  town.  Bern,  too,  joined  this  league  in  1.7S2,  that  the  destiny  of  Geneva, 
(hat  pttiiit  (l'(tj>pi(i,  of  her  own  dominion,  might  not  bo  trusted  altogether  to 
iho  caprices  of  foreign  powers.  On  the  appeanmeo  of  the  allied  troops  before 
Iho  gales  of  Geneva,  (ho  burghers,  unaware  of  the  bad  state  of  their  dofono.es, 
swore  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  their  native  town  rather  than  yield. 
But  when  (ho  cannon  of  tin*  besiegers  was  advanced  up  to  their  walls,  and  the 
alternative  of  desperate  resistance  or  surrender  was  offered,  the  disunited  city 
opened  her  gates  without,  stroke  of  sword,  after  the  principal  heads  of  the 
representative  parly  had  taken  to  flight. 

Mortal  dread  accompanied  the  victorious  troops  as  they  entered  Geneva. 
Many  had  reason  to  tremble  for  their  lives,  their  liberty,  and  possessions.  No 
punishments,  however,  wore  inflicted,  excepting  only  the  banishment  of  the 
principal  popular  loaders;  but,  the  rights  of  the  burghers  were  almost  entirely 
annihilated  by  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  victors;  the  government 
was  invested  by  thorn  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  proceeded  under  their 
auspicc*s  to  prohibit,  all  secret  societies,  military  exercises,  books  and  pain- 
pklols  on  recent  events,  and  to  re-in force  the  garrison  by  twelve  hundred  men 
under  foreign  loaders.  Thus  the  iowu  was  reduced  to  utter  subjection,  and 
depopulated  by  exile  and  oiflSgrution.  From  thenceforward**  commerce  and 
enterprise  fell  into  decay;  arid  for  seven  long  years  a  forced,  unnatural  calm 
dwelt  in  ( lenova. 

During  those  yours  the  government  was  conducted  with  much  mildness, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  impartial,  that  of  the  public,  revenues  incor- 
rupt, art  and  industry  wore  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  But  nothing  could 
win  the  lost  hearts  of  the  people  back  to  the  government.  The  iniquity  of  the 
so-called  rhiltwwnt,  of  17S2,  the  destruction  of  their  franchises,  and  the  dis- 
arming of  their  persons,  had  wounded  irrecoverably  the  feelings  of  the  burgh- 
ers. The  malcontents  increased  daily  in  number;  and  even  many  former 
negatives  now  disowned  their  party,  which  had  gone  greater  lengths  than  they 
had  ever  wished  or  expected.  At  length,  cm  the  death  of  Vergeunes,  the 
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French  minister,  and  arch  enemy  of  Genevan  independe 
freedom  awoke  with  all  its  ancient  strength  in  Geneva, 
arose  to  break  their  slavish  fetters.     But  the  recital  of  the 
rences  must  be  postponed  until  we  come  to  notice  the  train 
the  French  Revolution. 

TUMULTS  IN  NEUCHATEL 

The  little  principality  of  Neuchatel,  the  succession  of  wh 
in  the  same  line  since  the  era  of  the  second  Burgundian  IE 
1707,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  next  heir  to 
of  Chalons.  In  1748,  Frederick  II  displayed  that  love  of  e< 
tinguished  all  his  measures,  by  farming  out  certain  parts  of 
arising  from  tithes,  ground  rents,  and  the  crown  lands ; 
administration  of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  enj 
profits.  The  loss  of  these,  of  course,  was  felt  as  a  grieva 
but  what  was  viewed  with  more  concern  by  the  mass  of  tl 
the  prospect  of  still  further  innovations.  Accordingly  five 
Val  de  Travers  transmitted  their  remonstrances  through  a 
and  their  example  was  soon  afterwards  followed  throughou 

The  arrival  of  two  commissaries,  despatched  by  the  i 
was  viewed  with  discontent  as  an  encroachment  on  its  imn 
after  their  coming,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  in  execu 
financial  system,  of  which  the  only  result  was  to  provoke  i 
ular  movement.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1767,  the  bui 
Neuch&tel  passed  a  resolution  of  exclusion  from  the  rig] 
against  all  who  should  farm  or  guarantee  the  farming  of  t 
this  the  royal  commissary,  Von  Derschau,  brought  a  suit 
of  Bern,  against  the  town  of  Neuchatel;  and  the  advocat 
who  had  formerly  been  a  popular  favourite,  much  to  the  sur 
citizens,  seceded  to  the  royal  side,  and  thenceforwards  ga\> 
ance  to  the  commissary. 

The  cause  was  decided  at  Bern  (with  some  limitations)  i 
With  regard  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Neuchatel  burghers,  i 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  cancelled  in  the  presei 
assembly,  and  a  public  apology  made  to  the  vice-governor, 
whole  process  to  be  paid  by  the  town.  Gaudot,  who  had 
immunities  both  by  word  and  writing,  naturally  became  ai 
indignation.  By  way  of  compensation,  however,  he  re< 
government  office,  along  with  the  functions  of  procurator-g 
another  man  had  been  removed  who  possessed  the  pop 
returned  to  NeucMtel  from  Bern  with  tne  rayal  plenipo 
and  the  vice-governor  advised  turn  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  spite  of  their  recommendations,  Gaudot  thought  fit  to 
residence.  The  same  evening,  clamour  and  disturbance 
the  house,  which  the  magistrates  were  forced  to  protect  bj 

The  next  morning  the  mob  returned  in  increased  num 
further  exasperated  by  missiles  being  thrown  down  upon  t 
escorted  by  servants  in  the  royal  livery,  which  had  been 
commissary  for  Gaudot,  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  inf 
Gaudot  and  his  nephew  now  imprudently  fired  from  the  ^ 
shots  took  effect,  fatally  for  themselves.  The  exasperate 
its  way  into  the  house;  Gaudot  was  killed  by  three  shots 
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[uTscd  after  the  deed,  with  crios  of  "Long  live  the  king!"  The  chief  actors 
in  this  tragedy  escaped,  and  could  be  executed  only.in  effigy.  The  whole 
affair  was  ^iltinmtrly  compromised  by  the  benevolent  moderation  of  the 
great  Frederick;  and  terms  of  pacification  were  accepted  by  the  communes, 
which  provided  alike  against  arbitrary  government  and  popular  turbulence. 
On  thw  occasion,  Frederick  displayed  more  generosity  than  would  have 
bijeu  shown  by  any  cantonal  government;  and  his  conduct  seemed  to  justify 
the  general  reflection,  which  must  often  occur  to  the  student  of  Swiss  history, 
that  when  administrative  abuses  are  introduced  into  a  monarchy,  it  only  re- 
quires u  well-disposed  and  enlightened  prince  to  crush  the  gang  of  official 
oppressors  and  extortioners;  because  such  a  prince  is  powerfully  backed  in 
such  measures  by  the  public  opinion.  Whereas,  when  the  majority  of  the, 
ruling  class  in  misnamed  republics  is  corrupted  so  far  as  to  speculate  on  the 
profits  of  malversation,  it-  generally  takes  en  re  to  recruit  its  ranks  with  new 
accomplices;  ort  at,  all  events,  only  to  promote  to  public  offices  such  men  as 
will  at  least  shut  (heir  ryes  to  public  abuses.  The  magnanimity  of  Frederick 
was  but  ill  repaid  to  his  successor  by  the  tumults  which  ensued  in  NeueMtel 
on  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  wo  have  lately  seen 
the*  same*  misunderstandings,  as  in  the  last  century,  arise  between  the  now 
canton  of  Neuchatel  and  its  P 


ARISTOCRACY    ANM> 

The  democratical  cantons,  where  the  assembled  population  exercised  the 
supreme  power  in  their  l(tn(lx<jt'}iirinttt\  held  the  lowest  station,  in  almost 
every  respect,  amongst-  the  confederates.  Narrowness  of  mind  and  ignorant 
hatred  of  all  innovation  withstood  every  proposal  of  improvement;  while 
passion  and  prejudice,  aided  by  the  artifices  of  demagogues,  often  occasioned 
acts  of  crying  injustice.  Judicial  proceedings  wen*  in  the  highest  degree 
arbitrary;  confession  of  crimes  was  extracted  by  torture,  which,  indeed,  was 
often  employed  when  nothing  more  remained  to  confess.  ( -apital  punishment, 
even  for  minor  offences,  was  by  no  means  rare.  Public,  offices,  particularly 
that  of  bailiff  or  laad-vngf,  were  commonly  conferred  not  on  the.  worthiest  but 
on  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  proceeds  of  this  ignominious  traffic  went  to 
the  public  treasury.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  these*  functionaries  in  their 
turn  set  justice  up  to  auction  in  their  bailiwicks,  and  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  advances  to  the  government  by  every  sort  of  oppression  of  its  subjects? 

Mental  cultivation  was  extremely  neglected  in  these  cantons,  scientific, 
establishments  were  rare,  and  those  for  education  were,  for  the  most  part, 
in  tjje  hands  of  the  capuchins;  whose  esprit  de  <w/j,s  was  at  least,  on  one  occa- 
sion beneficial,  by  preventing  the  Admission  of  the  Jesuits  into  the  canton 
of  Schwyt/,  in  !7aS.  Klsewhei«r\  however,  similar  influences  produced  worse 
effects.  In  <!Iarus,  so  late  as  I7SO,  an  unfortunate  servant  girl  was  executed 
as  a  witch,  on  the  charge  of  having  lamed  the  leg  of  a  child  by  magic,  and 
having  caused  it  to  vomit  pins.  Credulous  souls  were  even  found  to  believe 
the  affirmation  that  the  girl  had  administered  pin-seed  through  (he  medium 
of  a  magical  cake,  which  had  afterwards  borne  its  fruit,  within  the  body  of 
the  child.  The  political  relations  of  these  cantons,  in  the  period  now  before 
us,  were  of  little  importance. 

Hie  constitutions  of  the  aristocratieal  cantons  had  all  of  (.horn  this  cir- 
cumstance in  common,  that  not  only  the  capital  towns  assumed  the  rule 
of  the4  whole  canton,  but  the  burghers  of  those,  towns  themselves  were  divided 
into  ruling  and  non-ruling  families,  of  which  the  former  monopolised  admis- 
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sion  to  all  places  of  honour.    But  the  governments  of  these 
to  be  treated  of  more  at  length.  :  „-,.-. 

Bern,  which,  in  tMe  first  period  after  its  foundation,  ha< 
any  importance  outside  its  walls,  possessed  in  that  immed 
the  French  revolution  a  territory  containing  more  than  400 
This  considerable  tract  of  land  was  administered  by  250  n 
which,  however,  only  about  sixty  were  in  actual  possession  of 
and  these  again  were  divided  into  so-called  great  and  small 
not  easily  suffer  others  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  them, 
power  resided  in  299  persons,  of  whom  the  great  council  w* 
little  council  or  senate  of  five-and-twenty  formed  the  execi] 
districts  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  governed  by  land-vogi 
was  chiefly  there  that  discontent  prevailed  against  the  Berr 
The  nobles  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  rendered  wholly  insei 
and  solid  advantages  secured  to  them  by  that  governmenl 
of  their  exclusion  from  all  public  employments.  The  peasant 
for  the  most  part  subjects  or  bondsmen  of  the  nobles,  sighed 
of  feudal  oppression  and  its  accustomed  offspring,  poverty,  r 
mental  and  moral  abortion. 

Davel 

A  singular  attempt  at  revolt  was  made  in  1723  by  Major 
Davel,  a  well-intentioned  man,  of  excellent  character,  but  a 
and  religious  enthusiast,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  < 
tion  to  emancipate  the  Vaud  from  Bern.  He  assembled  the  re 
which  he  commanded,  under  the  pretext  of  a  review,  and  ^ 
who  were  altogether  ignorant  of  his  real  design,  and  unpro^ 
or  ammunition,  he  surprised  the  town  of  Lausanne  at  a  po; 
all  the  Bernese  land-vogts  had  gone  to  Bern  for  the  am 
Davel  offered  his  aid  for  the  restoration  of  independent 
assembled  town  council  He  found,  however,  no  kindred  sp 
and  the  cautious  citizens  put  him  off  with  fair  words  till  a 
arms  sufficient  to  crush  him.  Meanwhile  his  troops  hac 
real  object  of  their  commander,  and  shrank  from  him  in  g 
sternation.  He  himself  was  arrested,  cruelly  tortured  for 
accomplices,  of  whom  he  had  none,  and  lastly  beheaded. 

A  certain  contempt  of  scholastic  acquirements  seeme 
tone  at  Bern;  and  school  education  naturally  came  to  desen 
which  it  met  with.    Accordingly  those  patrician  youths  w 
in  the  army  remained  for  the  most  p^rt  unemployed  un1 
places  under  government.    The  establishment^  what  was  ca 
state"  afforded  but  a  superficial  substitute  for  more  solid 
initiated  youth  only  too  early  in  the  petty  intrigues  and  jea 
This  institution,  which  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
was  intended  to  give  the  youth  of  the  ruling  families  opportun 
ing  themselves  with  the  forms  at  least  of  public  business, 
an  unembarrassed  address,  so  important  for  republicans, 
dignities  and  offices  of  the  state,  the  election  of  avoyers, 
senators,  had  its  secretaries  and  functionaries  of  all  ranks 
by  lot  120  vogtships,  which  for  the  most  part  took  their  n* 
castles. 

Without  any  sufficient  evidence,  some  would  refer  tc 
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BtirAundian  war  the  m-i^in  of  this  institution,  which  received  tho  sanction 
of  government   m     r,S7,  and  fur  which  a  counci!-lu.use,  far    „  ore  "n    , 
than  that  wind,  I,,.  ,,,1K,.,1  t«,  th,  actual  K"vernment,  ^'built        '-.«  '    T 
sea    oi  t  us  "extern  stafe"  1,,,,-,  Jm  :1|M.  a8tritll.  „„  a  ,„,,.,    !'      j"  ;    ,      _ 
a    hunself  HI  a  nurrur.     These  and    similar  trails  ,,f  humou  'se  ^ 

of  laf;  ''limes       •'"'  "ni  l'Xm"!'"^'  '•''''"'«'  f'-"<»    '!«•  ""-a-sured   formality 


The  K.ovm.ment  of  Lucerne,  which  with  So|o|huni  and  1'Yibounr 
(In-  liiiamm       ure  i-v 


.  e 

(In-  lyiiiammK  pure  i-^viss  aristocracies,  consisted  «,f  a  little  council  ofTv 
.u«  -thirty  member^  which,  reinforced  by  sixty-four  ot    TS,  1  «  s  yl 

twip.  authon.y.     \\uh  r,Win|  to  int,ll,c.ual  cultivation,  (1  c  n  os|      ,nt  u- 
dh-tnry  tratun-s  w.-n-  ohs-Tvah!,-  at   Luc,,-,,,-.     On  th,.  „„,-  hand    Iran    ,J 
niMit...!......!!,  and  patnot,,m  wen-  hrrrditary  distinciion.s  of  .son  c  fa  n  i  1- 

wh,  -,  „„  ,„.  ojh,r  !,,„,!,  „,,.  U1!lss  ww  imhu(>ll  wi(h  .  f;u  t  ' 

11  .'«'  (1I>"  »••'»'.  »'"'  «-ncroa(-h«n«-nts  of  the  ,,apa<.y  were  msislcd  with  i,  II  -xi- 
)>!e  hriniuw:  w  air,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dr,Kv  krpt  possession  <J  /  £Uy 
nuschu-vous  mluence  ,n  (  he  state.  On  (he  one  [land,  a  series  „  s  ffi 
days  and  hoi.days  was  a  hohshed  as  heinK  (ie<licated  to  dissolulcn,.ss  . 
t  a  n  devo  hon;  wh,  e,  on  (he  other  hand,  nv  are  horror-struck  l,v  the  hurni,  g 
of  a.so-call(.d  herelH-  In  h-17,  a  court,  consisting  of  fo,lr  cl«-rSVrncn  sen- 
«', 


,  ,  c«-rSVrncn    sen- 

«'»n,l  Jacol,  Nchnndh,  a  n.au  of  blameless  life,  to  be  s(ranKlcd    and    1  c  n 
burned  w.lh    us  bn,,ks  and  unlinks,  because  he  had  „,„.  „„,/„,„     h  ,'  , 

'""1'       "     "'""        lllMla'i       i>l;ii""(1  ;iml  "•«•"»'»»•«'''  '"'I  il  tuc.llu-rs 


the      I     ,  .  »•«''  "'         uc.u-rs 

(hi    N,|t.  (rue  ba:=,:;  ol  ivl,p,,,n.     U,s  w,fe,  his  six  children,  and  seventy- 

'          "  " 


, 

He'  h-!"/"  inV"-"1  wn-  lia"i;;hr1'  llls  lu;us"  W!W  lmn"'11  '"  •«'  «'•'"""     v 

t  e  land:,  o!   the  pu  ,hc  execut.oner,  and  a  monument  raised  ,„»  its  former 
Mte  ,  to  p.-rpetuate  (he  naiouuny  (query:   of  the  victim  or  of  his  jud^sA 

Ihe  appearanc,.  ,,f  (Wo  pamphlets  in  17C,'.),  on  the.mestio,  "whei.er 
reujova  or  „.,.,„,„,,„  ,,f  ,!„.  .nona,,!,-  orders  mi^hl  not  lie  found  l^  il 
to  (he  (  ,,l  hnhe  eauiun.:.'  ,.u.,tIM|  i,.,,,!,],.  „,„,,„.  ,  ,,,„.,.„„.  ,  ' 

;•  ji^-s  wen.con,ta,,.Iy  :,,,„!„«  danger  lo  clnnrh  or  state  from      me<  ,  -    | 
he    own  and  county  t-le,,,y,  and  (he  bu(t)l.,  ln  „„.  nilllll.1,i  ,^  I'.     "         [ 

<    p-(_so  Ko,,d  an  nijpurtumty  to  persecute  the  hnld.'fs  of  free  principles 
•nd  nused  a  ,  e!;!orable  howl,  as  if  the  canton  uerc  on  (he  vert^e  <  J     es      £ 

i..n.         H.    whole  pnpulai.ou    was  plunp-d   in   consternation   and  a  (o  i  I 

Kn  i  •I7"IK  -""''""I'"'';  !Ul11  T'r""S  l'»''»'«'«'»«  "f  th"  »l»mx,,i,s 
wo  L  iMee  tlunker.s  were  iuluunafed  against  by  name  from  (he  pulnils- 
and  .Vhmx.nac  h,  whu^h  had  witnessed  (he  format  inn  of  th,.  Helvetic  s  oc  K' 
was  ,  enoun,-ed  as  the  Incus  and  headquarters  of  heresy  '  ' 

._  I  IMS  society,  wlu.'h  aimed  at  (he  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  public 
spirit  and  urmm  thn^houi  ,he  Ji,.|vHij.  1)UltVi  wi,hnlll  „.,-,.„.„„.  £  '„  ,  £ 
"  rH^on  rank,  ,„•  poiiticat  ,,yste,n,  was  founded  by  a  knot  of  pa  ,  ic 

1          """  '  '  '         '  ' 


d  ,   H  n1      U          •  -  "'  ("('»"  "      '"  '•«'"- 

hrs  I  :,  li  V"  (.';"!1!""tl11'""1""!  '<  '-nsisfed  of  no  more  than  ninr  mem- 
txr.N,  nut  a.|.|i-,|  to  u.s  numbers  with  a.stonishin^  rapidity.  The  society  w-is 

nlllndlT?  T  Tf'l-1  "-'"  'T  th"  '•milo"!l1  K»V''rn.nr.,ls.  which  drcad.Vl 
all  mdep(.ud..nce  of  |ee|mK  and  actmn  in  (he  people.  At  Hern,  political 
<l!inj,iT.-i  we''1'  «'««i';il'-"'-'l  irom  il,  as  symptoms  of  refractoriness  were  exhibited 


r     i          -       - 

n^tl  ,     o,;   :'S  I'  ri",1::V.inir-v,1'11;  •'h:'ki"K  "«"  flu-  Catholic,  rrKon,  an    ««.•!«». 
f"lfalion"'Vt      :'ml""nn  ot  Bt'ni  f!)  K;liu  '^-''ndency  over  the  whole  ««,- 

The  aristo-dem,,«-ratic:U  goyernmeut.s  n.-xt  c.nnc  und<'r  our  notice,  and 


\  . 

\ 

\ 
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in  these,  as  in  most  of  the  purely  aristocratical,  the  metropolis 
unlimited  power  ovej*the  whole  canton.  In  these,  howev 
families  did  not  engross  the  sovereign  power;  the  collective  be 
had  maintained  themselves  by  means  of  the  regulations  of  theii 
possession  of  considerable  influence  over  the  public  affairs, 
the  magistracy  favoured  the  monopolies  which  enriched  the 
traders,  and  imposed  restraints  on  the  industry  and  inventic 
rounding  country.  Thence  the  subjects  of  these  towns  wen 
harshly  governed  than  those  of  the  aristocratical  cantons, 
charters  fell  into  oblivion,  and  were  withdrawn  as  far  as  possit 
inspection;  they  were  not  only  excluded  from  civil  and  milit 
from  ecclesiastical  functions;  and  the  exercise  of  many  branch* 
and  the  sale  of  their  productions  in  the  towns,  was  wholly  cut  c 
tion  privileges.  Moreover,  since  the  commencement  of  the  cer 
we  are  treating,  no  mode  of  acquiring  the  rights  of  burghers  n 
they  were  only  conferred  on  extremely  rare  occasions  to  re 
merit;  or  when  the  times  became  troublesome  to  conciliate  ii 
ghers.  Hence  that  discontent  and  disaffection  which  broke  01 
of  the  century  found  a  principal  focus  in  the  heart  of  the  mixec 

In  the  larger  cantons  the  public  administration  was  for  1 
incorrupt;  and  that  of  justice  was  liable  on  the  whole  to  few 
than  in  many  other  European  countries.  The  pay  of  public  t 
few  exceptions,  was  extremely  moderate.  Men  who  had  devot 
lives  to  public  affairs,  and  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in 
more  than  they  gained  by  the  bounty  of  their  country.  A 
expenses  of  the  government  were  wholly  defrayed  without  t 
of  taxes,  properly  so  called,  from  the  revenues  and  interests  oi 
lands  and  capital,  from  ground-rents,  tithes,  the  salt  mono] 
produce  of  the  premium  paid  by  the  several  guilds  of  traders 
their  exclusive  privileges.  The  same  description  is  applicable  - 
ment  of  Bern,  excepting  that  here  the  course  of  justice  was  tedic 
sive.  The  superior  financial  resources  of  the  latter  canton  e 
execute  more  for  public  ends  than  Zurich.  Bern  invested  cons 
in  foreign  securities,  particularly  in  the  English  funds;  and,  be; 
a  treasure  amounting  to  some  millions  of  dollars,  which  becan 
presently  see,  and  as  Mably  had  predicted,  the  booty  of  rapacio 
ful  neighbours. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  free  or  common  b 
ticularly  those  of  the  democratical  cantons;  here  most  of  t 
sought  by  every  species  of  extortion  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  which  they  had  in  fact  bought  their  places  from  the  gene 
of  their  respective  cantons.  ]ytany  made  an*open  traffic  of 
presents  from  both  parties;  helped  delinquents  to  evade  des 
ment  who  could  pay  for  exemption,  and  exacted  contributi 
wealthier  class  whenever  and  wherever  they  could.  Even  fa 
the  German  domains  of  Switzerland  were  abuses  of  this  kind 
Italian  bailiwicks,  and  most  of  all  in  those  of  the  Grisons.  r. 
tendency  of  such  treatment  was  to  debase  the  popular  char; 
districts,  and  its  effects  have  left  unequivocal  traces  even  to  tl 

In  those  towns  of  which  the  constitution  was  grounded 
bodies,  the  privileges  of  the  burghers  and  their  guilds  receiv( 
extensions.  Propositions  were  made  which  would  hardly  ha 
ceivable  in  monarchical  states,  and  could  only,  in  fact,  taki 
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particular  classes  hail  to  decide  upon  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  Bale  it  was  .several  times  proposed,  under  the  pretext  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  that  the  exercise  of  certain  manufactures  should 
be  prohibited  altogether  in  the  rural  part  of  the  canton/- 

FHDKHAL    KKLATluNS;   OK  THK   SWISS   STATUS 

The  federal  bond  which  united  the  various  cantons  and  their  allies  was 
very  loose,  and  far  different  from  that  which  fastened  together  the  united 
provinces  of  Holland,  or  even  from  the  federal  compact'  of  the  Tinted  States 
of  North  America.  There  was  not  in  Switzerland  any  permanent-  sovereign 
body,  no  standing  federal  magistrate  equally  acknowledged  by  all,  no  cen- 
tral government  having  its  own  establishment,  its  own  treasury,  its  own 
servants,  civil  and  military.  The  general  diets  could  not  decide  upon  any 
important  question,  unless  it  had  been  previously  debated  and  decided  oh 
in  the  councils  of  each  of  the  cantons,  who  were  applied  to  by  their  own 
deputies  for  fresh  instructions  at  every  new  cast*  which  was  brought  before; 
the  diet.  The  cantons  were  not  even  each  allied  to  all.  The  eight  older 
cantons  had  among  them  a  federal  compact  for  their  common  defence,  and 
even  of  these  eight  the  first  live,  only,  n,:.  Zurich,  Sehwyx,  l-ri,  Unterwalden, 
and  Lucerne,  were  bound  to  enter  into  no  other  alliance  without  each  other's 
consent;  while  the  other  three,  Mlarus,  Zug,  and  Bern,  were  at  liberty  to 
form  alliances  with  other  states  or  foreign  princes,  provided  such  alliances 
contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  federal  bond.  The  eight,  cantons  were 
also  bound,  by  tin*  convention  of  Stan/,,  to  assist-  one  another  in  supporting 
the  form  of  government  established  in  each  of  them. 

The  live  junior  cantons,  vi.\  I'Yibourg,  Solnlhurn,  Bale,  Schaffhausen, 
and  Appen/.ell,  had  no  federal  bond  with  the  whole  of  the  rest,  nor  among 
themselves,  but  every  one  of  them  was  allied  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  The  three  forest  cantons  alone  were  allied  to  every  one  of  the 
other  cantons.  By  these  mean:;,  however,  the  guarantee  of  common  defence 
was  serured  to  each  ;  for,  as  any  canton  attacked  had  the  right  of  calling 
some  other  canton.-  to  its  assistance,  and  as  these  were  entitled  to  rail  others, 
all  would  be  brought  in  to  take  a  part,  in  virtue  of  their  particular  bonds. 

The  general  diet:;  of  flie  confederation  were  either  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. The  ordinary  diets  met  once  a  year  at  I'Yauenfeld  in  Tlmrgau, 
instead  of  Baden,  where,  until  the  treafy  of  Aarau  in  1712,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet.  The  deputy  from  Zurich  presided:  he  brought,  for- 
ward the  matters  to  be  dis'cussed,  collected  the  votes,  framed  the  resolutions, 
etc*.  Kaeh  canton  or  associate  hni1  one  vote  and  questions  were  decided  by  a 
simple  majority.  The  .sittings  were  held  witji  closed  doors,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  session  the  deputy  of  Zurich  drew  up  a  .statement  of  the  derisions  of 
the  diet,  of  which  he  sent  a  enpy  round  to  each  canton,  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  diet  was*  to  hear  appeals  from  the  common  bailiwicks,  and  to 
inspect  the  accounts  and  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  bailiffs. 

Kxirnonlinary  diets  were  assembled  at-  the  request-  of  any  particular 
canton,  or  of  any  of  the  foreign  ministers  in  ease  of  urgent  business.  In 
HUeJi  a  case  the  canton  of  Zurich  summoned  the  other  cantons  to  send  their 
deputies  to  Frauenfeld,  or  any  other  place  fixed  upon,  acquainting  them 
nt  the  same  lime  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  discussed, 
in  order  that  the  cantonal  governments  might:  give*  instructions  to  their 
deputies  accordingly.  The  foreign  minister,  at  whose  request  an  extraordi- 
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nary  diet  was  convoked,  was  bound  to  pay  the  exPfnses  ° 
were  thus  called  from  #ieir  homes  at  an  unexpected  seas \oi i. 

The  partial  diets  were  held  by  the  Protestant  caiitons 
by  the  Catholic  ones  at  Lucerne.    There  was  no  fixed  time  ioj 
but  they  were  summoned  as  the  occasion  required  it. 

A  regulation,  called  the  "  defensionale,"  was,  as  wo  n^ 
upon  at  a  general  diet  held  at  Baden  in  1668,  for  providing 
emergencies,  such  as  an  attack  from  foreign  powers,  wiicn  i 
of  the  diet  would  have  proved  too  slow  for  the  common  bait 
case  deputies  were  to  be  named  by  all  the  members  or  tnc 
and  invested  with  full  powers  to  direct  the  military  force  ot  tn 
was  to  be  raised  by  contingents  from  the  militia  of  each  stii 
consisted  of  9600  men  for  the  thirteen  cantons,  1400  for  the 
2400  for  the  subject  bailiwicks  —  in  all  13,400  men;  winch  mi 
might  be  doubled  and  trebled  if  required. 

The  militia  of  each  canton  consisted  of  all  the  males  from  : 
years  of  age,  and  these  received  military  instruction  at  certain 
one-third  of  the  whole,  however,  consisting  of  the  youngest  and 
enrolled  into  regiments,  the  other  two-thirds  supplying  them 
necessary.  The  regiments  were  divided  into  fusileers  ^  and  <M 
fusileers  being  all  young  unmarried  men,  who  were  considered : 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice;  the  electionaries  were  compo 
ried  men,  of  an  age  and  size  proper  for  service,  and  Uiese  \ 
after  the  fusileers.  When  in  active  service  they  received  rrj 
every  man  was  bound  to  provide  his  own  uniform,  anus,  and 

The  Swiss,  it  is  well  known,  furnished  troops  to  several  Ki: 
according  to  certain  treaties  or  capitulations,  as  they  worn 
upon  between  those  powers  and  the  various  cantons.  The  chic 
Swiss  troops  in  its  service  was  France,  who  had  retailed  then 
treaty  made  between  the  Swiss  and  Louis  XI.  Under  Louis  JS 
of  Swiss  troops  in  the  French  service  amounted  to  28,000  inei 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  not  m< 
who  were  divided  into  twelve  regiments.  Six  Swiss  regunoi 
service  of  Holland,  four  were  serving  in  Piedmont,  four  at  N 
in  Spain:  the  pope  had  also  a  small  body  guard  of  Swiss. 
considerable  misconception  abroad  upon  this  subject;  tho  ear 
represented  as  selling  their  countrymen  as  if  they  were  cattle, 
is  that  the  men  were  not  sold,  but  enlisted  of  their  own  nceoi 
period  of  time,  receiving  the  bounty  money.** 

Agriculture  was  advanced  by  the  cultivation  of  clover  an 
ficial  grasses,  and  by  the  consequent  infcreasp  of  pasturag 
Many  districts  which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  unfru 
rendered  remarkable  for  fertility.  The  processes  of  rnanur 
other  processes  in  Swiss  cultivation,  became  a  model  for 
turists.  Arts  and  manufactures  were  extended  more  and  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  in  the  Thurgau,  and  elsewhere,  imluslrj 
on  native  materials  in  the  linen  manufacture;  in  Zurich,  St.  ( ! 
zell,  in  working  up  imported  wool  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  . 
Silk  manufactures  occupied  Zurich  and  B&le,  and  the'  latter 
itself  by  its  riband  manufacture.  Trade  in  all  its  branches  th 
where  a  wholesale  watch  manufacture  was  conducted,  an< 
watchmaking  was  soon  spread  through  the  district  of  Nexu 
suggested  many  other  mechanical  processes. 
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Intellectual  culture  and  social  refinements  marched  abreast  with  com- 
mercial wealth.  Not  only  the*  towns  were  embellisl^d  with  architectural 
structures,  Imt  in  the  Kmmenthal,  and  around  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
arose  new  and  splendid  edifices  which  bespoke  increasing  opulence.  In 
NYuehatel,  which  a  century  before  had  been  inhabited  by  shepherds,  the 
villages  asSumed  tluv  appearance  of  towns;  and  the*  wealthy  marts  of  Kng- 
laifcl  or  the  Netherlands  were  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  by  the 
principal  street  of  Winterthur.  .Intercourse  with  other  states  in  trade  or 
in  foreign  service's  naturalised  new  wants  and  desires,  yet  many  still  adhered 
to  the  old  usages  and  manners.  In  whole  districts,  especially  in  the  demo- 
cratic cantons,  public  opinion  imperiously  sot  limits  to  the  advance  of  luxury. 
In  other  places  sumptuary  laws  maintained  a  struggle  with  the  various  arts 
of  invention;  and  a  wholesome  state  of  simplicity  was  preserved  in  Zurich, 
St.  Uall,  and  Hale,  in  which  celibacy  became  a  rarity/ 

Although  in  political  matters  dissensions  prevailed,  yet  in  intellectual  and 
scientific,  life  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  fatherland  was  beginning*  to  arise, 
notably  in  the  reformed  towns,  where  intellectual  life  had  made  great  strides 
since  the  success  of  the  war  of  Toggenburg.  Men  began  to  study  their 
own  position,  learned  to  know  the  individuality  of  Switzerland,  and  drew 
thence  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future.  The  pioneers  of  the  movement  were 
SrJieurhzer  of  Zurich  and  lialler  of  Bern.  J.  J.  Scheuehzer  (I  (572-1  ?&'{), 
physician  and  naturalist,  made  himself  famous  by  various  journeys  into 
the  Swiss  Alps,  wrote  the  first  natural  history  of  Switzerland,  and  also  com- 
pleted a  large  map  of  Switzerland,  by  which  labours  he  put  new  life  into 
patriotism. 

Albrecht  von  I  fuller  (ub.  1777^,  (he  great  poet  and  naturalist,  by 
unrivalled  industry  acquired  an  extensive  and  learned  education;  he  also 
possessed  n  strong  poetic  vein,  and  a  warm  and  patriotic,  heart.  Among 
his  poems  which  appeared  in  17.TJ,  I)ic  A!]>en  (The  Alps)  made4  a  great  impres- 
sion by  i(s  poetic  depth  and  the  novelty  of  its  ideas.  Full  of  indignation 
at  the  depravity  of  the  time,  and  yearning  for  natural  and  unspoiled  con- 
ditions, be  then*  depicts  with  vigorous  (ouches  the  life  of  nature  and  of  men 
in  the  Alps,  tin*  simple,  beautiful  customs  of  the  Alpine  folk,  with  a  patriotic, 
warmth  ami  enthusiasm  before  unknown.  In  another  poem,  Dcr  Maunder 
Well  (The  .Man  of  the  World),  he  laments  tin*  degeneration  of  his  fatherland; 
in  a  third,  llle  rcnlnrlwuen  tiltten  ( lictnuTnlisntiun  J,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  good  old  times,  lie  apostrophises  the  decay  of  his  own  day,  exclaiming  ••- 
MO  Helvetia,  once  the  land  of  heroes,  how  is  it.  possible  that  the  men  whom 
we  now  behold  could  have  descended  from  thy  former  inhabitants?1'  By 
his* poems  and  his  researches  in  natural  science  lialler  became  so  famous  in 
other  lands  that  he  received  a  mnnlnyr  of  honourable  calls; yet-  he  declined  them 
all;  he  wauled  to  devote  his  {Towers  to  his  beloved  country,  and  from  1753 
until  his  end  he  served  her  as  n.  government  oilicial  with  affectionate  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice/' 

Kloquencr  and  daring  imagination  conferred  ICuropean  celebrity  on 
L'tvuter.  Housseau  promulgated  truths  in  education  and  in  politics  which 
will  not  he  lost  for  future*  generations,  whatever  alloy  of  paradox  or  perverse 
luisapplieat ion  they  might  suiter  from  himself  or  his  followers.  The  bitter- 
ness of  religious  and  political  dissension  which  had  long  prevailed  in  so  many 
odious  forms  began  to  decline,  and  the  personal  worth  of  men  began  to  be 
estimated  by  less  absurd  criteria  than  their  speculative  opinions.  Old 
prejudices  vanished,  or  at  all  events  were,  mitigated,  and  even  if  the  recog- 
nition of  principles  more  enlightened  was  with  many  a  matter  of  fashion 
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and  imitation,  still  those  may  be  deemed  fortunate  T 
on  a  period  in  which  fruth  and  liberal  sentiments  find  to 
On  the  whole,  the  century  was  not  worse  than  those 
it.  Even  if  the  forms  of  government  favoured  many  abi 
spirit  of  activity  prevailed  amongst  the  people  than  in  ] 
and  though  it  is  true  that  no  extraordinarily  great  acti 
it  is  also  true  that  no  great  occasion  called  for  their  perf 

be  denied  that  too  mu 
between  the  cantons, 
ance  was  often  place 
on  fellow  confederat 
which  united  might 
Europe,  had  been  eve 
like  errors,  reduced  t< 
for  foreigners,  and  rob 
able  dependencies.6 

Seldom  during  th< 
did  the  confederates 
once  did  the  confederr 
toward  the  outside, 
when    an    alliance   \ 
France  which  well  ex] 
ency  of  the  Swiss  at 
country.    The  memb 
vened  at   Solothurn 
miliating  ceremony, 
body  at  the  ambassa 
him  to  church  and  tl: 
j.  c.  LAVATEB  ^  deliberations.    B] 

(irii-1801)  vetic  body  was  boun 

six  thousand  men  to  F 

ritory  was  invaded,  and  in  return  the  king  of  France  proii 
danger  and  to  maintain  the  privileges  accorded  them  b 


SWITZERLAND   FEELS  THE  SHOCK  OF  THE   FRENCE 

The  Swiss  government,  as  well  as  that  large  portion  < 
were  contented  with  their  condition,  and  desired  no  i 
startled  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  by  the  first 
revolution.  The  shifting  of  the  whole  political  scenery  o 
them  with  entirely  new  embarrassments.  Tlfey  reseml 
ably  capable  of  guiding  their  bark  safely  through  the  ter 
lakes,  but  who  found  themselves  now  on  unknown  se 
compass.  The  situation  of  the  Swiss  regiments  engage 
vice  afforded  the  first  reason  for  disquietude;  the  next  ^ 
of  infection  from  the  principles  predominant  in  France, 
movements  soon  began  in  the  interior;  and  the  solut 
which  were  set  before  Swiss  politicians  by  the  progress  oi 
bouring  countries  was  the  more  difficult  the  more  vari 
wants,  and  Delations  of  the  cantons,  and  the  lands  which  -\ 

It  was  in  the  latter  districts,  as  might  have  been  ex 
ideas  gained  the  greatest  currency,  and  that  the  first  att< 
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their  realisation.  Educated  and  thinking  men  in  the  subject  towns  and  terri- 
tories brooded  resentfully  on  their  exclusion  from  all  public  posts  and  dig- 
nities. In  tkose  cantons  where  trade  and  manufactures  were  most  cultivated, 
it  was  regarded  as  an  intolerable  hardship  by  the  enterprising  and  wealthy 
rural  proprietor,  that  he  was  hindered  by  oppressive^  regulations  from  pur- 
chasing th£  requisite  raw  materials,  or  from  disposing  of  the  products  of 
hisindustry  in  any  quarter  except  to  a  wholesale  dealer  of  the  capital.  Similar 
resentments  were  excited  by  corporate  privileges.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Ger- 
man regions  of  Switzerland,  a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  new^  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  comparisons  which  they  suggested,  set  the  public  mind  in 
motion.  This  took  place  much  sooner  in  the  west,  where  the^  French  language 
and  neighbourhood  made  communication  easier;  above  all,  in  Geneva,  where 
nothing  but  an  auspicious  hour  was  waited  for  to  burst  asunder  a  yoke  imposed 
by  foreigners. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  which  was  imputed  to  the  government,  gave 
occasion  for  the  long-prepared  explosion.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1789,  the 
burghers  assailed  the  garrison  with  everything  which  could  be  turned  into  a 
weapon  of  offence.  Fire-engines  with  boiling  water  supplied  the  place  of 
artillery:  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  power  of  the  government 
overturned  the  more  easily  as  its  foreign  props  had  now  ceased  to  support 
it.  The  ruling  class  was  compelled  to  throw  itself  wholly  on  the  citizens,  to 
restore  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  town,  and  to  recall  the  banished  heads 
of  the  representatives.  But  the  hour  was  come  for  the  ruin  of  Genevan 
independence.  The  country  people  and  habitans  of  the  town  now  demanded 
an  equality  of  rights  with  the  burghers,  on  the  model  of  republican  France; 
and  the  latter  power  was  induced  to  second  their  wishes,  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  ex-representative  Claviere.  The  malcontents  were  kept  for  a  while  in 
check  by  troops  from  Bern  and  Zurich;  but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  these  in 
1792,  the  country  people,  habitans  and  natifs,  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  deposed  the  government,  and  established,  on  the  model 
of  France,  a  national  convention,  with  committees  of  general  safety  and  of 
public  welfare. 

A  show  of  moderation  and  tranquillity  lasted  some  time  longer;  but  dis- 
trust and  exasperation  received  continual  new  aliment,  and  the  disinterested 
friends  of  peace  could  hardly  prevent  some  furious  outbreak.  Many  votes 
were  gained  to  a  proposed  new  constitution,  by  the  hope  of  securing  order 
and  repose;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1794  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
In  April,  syndics  and  council  were  again  installed  in  their  former  functions, 
and  the  event  was  announced  to  Zurich  and  Bern  with  expressions  of  hope 
and  .confidence.  Bern,  however,  could  not  resolve,  on  the  instant,  to  give 
the  name  of  confederates  to  these  newly  re-established  authorities;  and  what 
had  been  done  had  no  effect  in  rSitigating  the  viqjence  of  those  who  put  them- 
selves forwards  as  the  organs  of  the  multitude,  which  they  first  set  in  motion 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  then  were  forced,  in  turn,  to  flatter  its  passions, 
in  order  to  continue  popular  favourites.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of  necessaries 
rose,  while  trade  and  industry  stagnated;  and  the  repeated  demands  for  so- 
styled  free-will  offerings  to  the  public  were  answered  by  supplies  more  and 
more  sparing. 

In  order  to  crush,  at  a  stroke,  all  resistance,  and  to  furnish  themselves 
with  the  necessary  stores  and  ammunition,  the  party  of  terrorists  made  a 
nocturnal  seizure  of  the  arsenal  in  July,  1794,  occupied  all  the  posts  in  war- 
like array;  and  filled  the  prisons  of  the  town,  and  even  the  corn-magazine, 
with  nearly  six  hundred  men,  whom  they  chose  to  designate  as  aristocrats; 
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and  amongst  whom  were  a  number  of  the  most  respectably 
magistracy,  merchaujte,  and  men  of  letters.  Of  eight  of  tto 
examined,  a  revolutionary  tribunal  contented  itself  with  sei 
death;  but  the  clamour  and  threats  of  the  multitude  worked  or 
judges  to  retract  their  verdict,  and  extend  the  same  condemr 
others.  The  doom  of  four  of  these  was  commuted  for  ban 
general  assembly;  but  a  band  of  wretches  again  collected,  st 
ons,  and  the  bloody  tribunal  now  sentenced  their  victims  t 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  excuse  itself  on  the  plea  that  thi 
done  to  prevent  worse  atrocities.  More  executions  followed, 
several  persons  who  had  actively  promoted  revolution.  Nun 
ished,  in  order  to  secure  the  ruling  party  a  majority  in  the  gc 
The  large  sums  required  by  a  revolutionary  government  for 
public  officers,  and  the  armed  force  of  the  populace,  were  deft 
ing  heavy  contributions  on  the  possessors  of  property;  indii 
made  to  pay  double,  aristocrats  a  treble  amount. 

Party  spirit,  however,  cooled  by  degrees;  approximations 
took  place  between  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  felt,  in  comm 
ruin  of  public  and  private  happiness;  and  the  disappointi 
hopes  which  had  formerly  found  indulgence.  In  1796,  a  re 
constitution  was  agreed  upon,  on  condition  of  equality  of  ri^ 
ceded  to  the  old  and  new  burghers,  and  the  town  and  counl 
The  exiles  returned  home,  and  all  rejoiced  that  they  could 
freely.  For  two  years  more,  the  little  republic  dragged  on  t 
ence;  till  it  was  finally  united  with  France  in  1798,  and  for< 
for  fifteen  years,  the  destinies  of  that  country. 

Of  the  men  who  had  at  different  times  been  banished  for  p 
from  Switzerland,  many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  French  i 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  republican  statesmen  that  thei 
equally  those  of  France.  [Notable  among  them  was  La  Harp 
published  a  treatise  on  the  situation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  an 
restoration  from  Bern.]  Their  representations  found  the  eas 
Switzerland  was  already  regarded  with  greedy  eyes  by  their 
an  early  period  of  the  Revolution,"  observes  an  English  writ 
of  France  were  directed  towards  Switzerland,  as  well  from  ifa 
a  barrier  on  her  eastern  frontier,  as  from  its  central  positic 
German  Empire  and  I&ly.  The  reduction,  therefore,  of  Swi 
favourite  object  ^  of  the  republican  rulers,  and  was  only  sus 
dread  of  adding  its  people  to  the  host  of  enemies  who  menace 
sides;  they  accordingly  temporised  under  the  mask  of  frienc 
ceeded  in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  tfee  Helvetic  confederacy 
the  national  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Yet  even  d 
cious  display  of  friendship,  their  agents  industriously  spread  d 
prepared  the  mine  which  was  ready  to  explode  on  the  first  fav 
tumty:  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  at  the  conclusioi 
of  Campo  Formio,  which  left  the  Swiss  without  an  ally  on  the  < 
ttos  Period  the  French  Republic  had  acquired  a  colossal  stren 
ol  bardmia,  deprived  of  half  his  territory,  was  the  vassal  < 
pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  owed  the  possession  of  a  precai 
tiie  forbearance  of  the  directory;  Prussia  pertinaciously  maint 
connection  with  the  new  republic;  and  Austria,  vanquished  b 
Bonaparte,  had  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace. 

4  But  the  French  rulers  were  not  content  with  planting  1 
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flag  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhino,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  with  establishing  the  limits*)!*  their  empire  by  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  tins  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocean.  With  a  view  Insecure  their  territories  against  the  future  aggressions 
of  the  continental  powers,  they  purposed  to  forma,  series  of  dependent  repub- 
lics along  tlie  lino  of  their  frontiers,  as  a  kind  of  outwork,  to  remove  the  point 
of , attack.  At  the  extremities  of  this  line  they  had  already  established  the 
I/igurian  and  Hatavian  republics;  the  Cisalpine  soon  followed.  A  connect- 
ing link  of  this  chain  was  Switzerland,  which  covered  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  French  territory;  anil,  from  its  natural  strength  and  central 
position,  formed  the  citadel  of  Kuropo." 

Besides  these*  motives,  acknowledged  by  the*  French  themselves,  their 
rapacity  was  stimulated  by  the  treasures  known  to  exist  at  Bern  and  else- 
where, the  amount  of  which,  as  usual,  was  enormously  exaggerated.  What 
was  required,  in  short,  was  not  a  motive  but  a  pretext  for  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  Helvetic  bouy.  That  body  had  with  the 
utmost  caution  avoided  giving  offence;  had  recognised  every  successive  form 
of  government  in  France;  and  had  turned  out  of  their  territories  the  unfor- 
tunate French  t'^nit/n^  who  had  lied  thither  for  refuge  from  the  rage  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

The  triumphs  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  were  concluded  by  the-  construction 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  Swiss  subjects  of  the  Valteline,  (Jhiavenna, 
and  Bonnio,  were  tempted  to  desire  participation  in  the  freedom  thus  estab- 
lished on  their  borders;  and  Napoleon  offered  the  (Srisonsthe  alternative  of 
conceding  equal  rights  to  these  districts,  or  of  .seeing  them  included  in  the 
new  Cisalpine  stale.  Parties  ran  so  high  on  this  proposal,  that  no  friendly 
understanding  was  possible;  and  when  the  term  allowed  for  reply  elapsed 
without  any  being  given,  Napoleon  put,  his  threat  into  effect,  and  confiscated 
all  property  belon^ini!;  to  the*  (Irlsons  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tricts. 

Such  was  the  first  encroachment  on  the  ancient  limits  of  Switzerland: 
shortly  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Bale  was  annexed  to  France.  (Ireat  con- 
sternation was  cause*!  1  by  those  proceedings  in  the  confederation;  but  still 
more  serious  evils  were  at  hand.  In  the  canton  of  Bale  the  peasantry  mur- 
mured loudly  against  the  town:  in  the  Aargau  several  towns  advanced  tumul- 
tuous claims  against  Bern,  for  the  recovery  of  their  old  and  char  torn  1  rights; 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  reclaimed  its  freedom  with  more  impatience  than 
ever.  It  was  said  besides,  that  a.  French  army  was  already  marching  on 
Switzerland;  ostensibly  to  support  the  claims  of  the  malcontents,  but  really 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  land  for  their  own  purposes.  Bern  and 
Fribourg  hastily  levied  forces  for  tig*  coercion  of  their  turbulent  dependen- 
cies; and  a- diet  of  the  eont'edeiTtcy  was  summoned  at.  Aarau.  Much  was  said 
and  nothing  done  at  this  meeting,  as  the  e/Sntonal  governments  neither 
trusted  each  other  nor  their  subjects.  The,  members  of  the.  diet  renewed 
the  original  league  of  the  cantons,  as  if  urged  by  the  presentiment  of  its  com- 
ing dissolution.  The  oath  had  hardly  been  taken,  when  a.  messenger  from 
Bale  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  mansions  of  the  land-vogts  were  in 
flames;  that  a  large  body  of  peasantry  had  entered  the  town,  and  that  all 
the  subject-  districts  had  declared  themselves  free. 

The  spectacle  of  feebleness  and  fear  in  the  authorities,  combined  with 
dogged  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the.  people,  of  course  diffused,  instead  of 
<  moiling,  the  spirit  of  revolt.  As  in  the  thirteenth  and  sueeeediag  century, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  a  class 
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of  burghers  and  of  shepherds  so  soon  as  the  example  of  the 
and  the  growth  of  public  prosperity,  had  excited  mdepend< 
likewise  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating,  it  had  ceasec 
power  of  a  privileged  class  to  contend  with  success  against 
so-called  third  order,  encouraged  as  it  was  by  the^example 
districts,  indeed,  took  no  part  in  the  prevalent  agitations,  a 
adhered' to  the  accustomed  order  of  things;  others,  more 
enlightenment  and  enterprise,  demanded  an  equality  of  rij 
country;  others,  again,  required  the  restoration  of  ancient 
regarded  nothing  as  attainable  but  by  French  interfere] 
minds  retained  an  insurmountable  abhorrence  for  the  agen 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  policy  of  the 
led  them  to  foment  intestine  discord  in  Switzerland.  For  i 
it  had  been  observed  that  foreign  emissaries  set  themseh 
the  public  opinion.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Mengaud  max 
at  Bale,  under  the  unusual  and  equivocal  title  of  commit 
seal  on  the  papers  of  the  French  embassy:  this  individual  i 
secret  of  his  intelligence  with  the  malcontents  in  Switzerlan 
display  it  ostentatiously.  He  went  to  Bern  on  the  10th  ( 
where  he  demanded,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  governmen 
the  English  ambassador  Wickham,  who  had  certainly  exert 
against  France,  but  had  done  so  as  the  envoy  of  a  power 
country.  Bern  referred  the  demand  of  Mengaud  to  the  tl 
ton,  as  a  matter  which  concerned  the  whole  confederacy. 

Wickham  relieved  for  the  moment  the  embarrassment  of  t 
while  he  deprived  the  French  directory  of  a  present  pretend 
taking  his  departure  on  a  tour  into  Germany;  but  he  left  ar 
behind  him  in  the  person  of  his  secretary  Talbot.  Mengau 
Zurich  and  Bern  with  undisguised  aversion,  and  no  diplo 
paid  him  at  either  of  these  places.  In  the  month  of  Novei 
from  the  latter  town  had  been  sent  to  Paris;  which,  thoug 
audience  of  the  director  Barras,  soon  received  a  rude  dismi 

Great  were  the  hopes  infused  into  the  disaffected  party  b 
Mengaud,  and  other  subordinate  agents  of  France;  and  j 
were  excited  amongst  the  friends  of  the  old  system,  incli 
number  of  public  functionaries.  In  order  to  increase  their 
gaud  threatened  the  diet  of  the  confederation  in  Januarj 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  Switzerland,  should  Austr 
occupy  the  Grisons.  He  travelled  to  the  place  of  meetin, 
tricploured  flags  flying  from  his  carriage;  and,  on  his  arriva 
an  immense  banner  in  front  ^of  his  house.  The  triumphani 
B£le  had  already  formed  a  tricoloured  flag  of  their  own,  b; 
green  to  their  formal  cantonal  colours,  black  and  white,  and 
Paris,  Ochs,  had  hastily  sketched  what  he  called  an  Helv 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  French  Republic,  This  docur 
in  Italian,  French,  and  German,  and  distributed  by  Menga- 
quarters  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  population  of  the 

FRENCH  TROOPS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

In  the  mean  time,  a  division  of  the  French  army,  under  I 
on  the  western  frontier;  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  protected  1 
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independence  of  Bern.  The  Boniest1  government  saw  the.  necessity  of  trying 
the  force  of  arms  on  its  subjects;  ami  the  command  of  the  forces  having  been 
declined  by  councillor  Krlaeh  of  Spiez,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
strongest  assertors  of  aristocracy,  it  was  conferred  on  Colonel  Rudolf  Weiss, 
who  had,  till  then,  sustained  the  character  of  a  champion  of  the  opposite 
system;  and  had  contributed,  by  a  published  work,!/  to  the  favourable  tem- 
per* of  the  partisans  of  Robespierre  towards  the  Swiss  confederation.  An 
unusual  delegation  of  full  powers  placed  in  his  hands  the  whole  military  gov- 
eminent  of  the  Vaud.  The  new  commander  held  conferences  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  malcontents;  published  a  treatise''  intended  to  conciliate  them,  but 
intermixed  conciliation  with  menace,  (liillon  was  recovered  by  SUIT) rise 
from  the  insurgents,  and  (he  (Jennan  troops  of  Bern  were  moved  on  the  iron- 
tiers  of  the  Vaud. 

Meanwhile,  lieneral  Menard  wan  already  on  the  lake  of  (Icneva,  with  ten 
thousand  men  of  the  conquering  army  of  Italy;  and  to  him  the  insurgent 
leaders,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  addressed  themselves.  Menard  replied, 
that  he  was  instructed  to  give  them  aid  and  protection;  and  threatened 
Colonel  Weiss  that  he  would  repel  force  with  force,  if  the  former  should  per- 
sist in  drawing  troops  around  a  territory  already  declared  independent,  and 
in  arming  the  communes  against  each  other.  Without  taking  any  measures 
of  defence --without  even  attempting  to  maintain  himself  on  the  high 
grounds  -  -Weiss  withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Yverdun.  It  happened, 
accidentally,  that  two  French  hussars  were  shot  on  the  outposts  of  the  Bernese 
army,  because  they  had  not  immediately  answered  the.  challenge  of  the  sen- 
tinels. This  incident  was  taken  up  by  Menard,  and  afterwards  by  the  direc- 
tory, as  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

The  revolution  of  Bale,  and  the  entrance  of  French  troops  into  the.  Pays 
de  Vaud,  rendered  it  impossible  for  redacting  men  any  longer  to  doubt  that 
sweeping  social  changes  were  inevitable.  Yet  the  Swiss  democracies  would 
not  be  persuaded  that  anyone  could  shake*  their  constitutions,  or  force  on 
them  a  new  species  of  freedom.  The  numerous  friends  of  things  as  they  were 
ntill  hoped  to  steer  f  hetnsrlves  through  the  crisis  without  any  great  sacrifices, 
by  mere  dint  of  tenacity  and  delay.  Many,  moreover,  flattered  themselves 
with  the  notion  that  the  plans  of  France  were  levelled  at  no  wider  mark  than 
the  Vaud;  and  were  prompted  by  a  petty  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Bern 
(the  stronghold  of  the  ansfocnicyl,  to  .*ee  nothing  in  the  affair  but  a  morti- 
fication to  that  envied  canton. 

It  could  hardly  be  conceived  at  Bern,  that  the  I'Yeneh  should  have, 
advanced  without  meeting  any  resistance  uj>  to  Yveniun,  while  the  head- 
quarters of  Colonel  Weiss  were  withdnftvn  behind  Avenche.  lie  was  instantly 
dismissed  from  his  command,  which  was  transferred  to  (leneral  Krlaeh  of 
Hiudelbank;  but  the  evil  effects  of  exorbitant  discretionary  powers  had 
been  so  sensibly  felt,  that  the  opposite  extreme  was  now  adopted.  Mean- 
while  the  leading  statesmen  of  Bern  had,  at  length,  become  convinced  that 
concessions  must  be  made  to  the  people.  Fifty-two  members  were  added  to 
the  great  council  fn»m  amongst  the  burghers,  citizens  of  the  minor  towns,  and 
rural  inhabitants.  It  was  resolved  to  introduce,  within  a  year's  time,  anew 
constitution;  in  which  admission  to  every  public*  function  should  be  open  to 
all,  and  due  proportion  should  be  observed  in  the  emoluments  of  all  public 
services.  These,  resolutions  wen4  laid  before  the  directory,  together  with  a 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops.  The  government  also 
.•-looped  to  make  a  like  communication  to  Mengaud,  to  acquaint  him  with 
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the  actual  political  system  of  Bern,  and  inform  him  of  the  * 
to  preserve  peace  with  France.  Mengaud  made  just  such  a: 
to  have  been  expected  from  him.  He  demanded  a  pron 
change  of  the  old  political  system,  declared  that  further  d; 
suffered  by  the  majesty  of  the  French  Republic;  and  desi 
vering  defenders  of  the  existing  order  as  a  handful  ot  invet 

Disregarding  their  own  positive  engagements,  the  *rer 
February,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Bienne.  ^  Yet  th< 
hoped  to  conciliate  France,  and  were  encouraged  in  this  i 
Brune,  who  now  commanded  the  French  troops,  reinforce* 
sand  men,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Payerne.  This  £ 
without  having  experienced  a  lengthened  public  career,  was, 
matic  expression,  rompu  dans  Us  affaires,  proposed,  witl 
ments,  and  with  hinted  hopes  of  peaceful  adjustment,  an  ari 
days;  during  which  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm  of  the  . 
time  to  abate,  indecision  and  distrust  to  increase,  and  re 
French  army. 

Meanwhile  General  Schauenburg  had  collected  a  divi 
the  frontiers  of  Solothurn  and  Bern,  equal  in  strength  to  th 
latter  announced,  on  the  26th  of  February,  that  he  had  re 
to  treat  from  the  executive  directory.  He  proposed  his^ 
Swiss  delegates,  that  without  farther  delay  they  should  i 
sional  government,  take  measures  for  the  establishment  c 
tion,  with  securities  for  freedom  and  equality,  liberate  all  pri 
offences,  and  withdraw  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  those 
tons.  On  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  the  Frenc 
drawn  off  likewise;  and  should  not  again  enter  the  Swiss  t6 
government  called  for  their  assistance. 

On  the  very  day  when  Brune  had  given  his  insolent 
entered  the  great  council  at  Bern,  accompanied  by  eighty  < 
were  members,  like  himself,  of  that  body.  In  a  moment 
tion,  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  to  commence  hostilil 
the  armistice.  However,  two  days  afterwards,  the  deleg* 
Brune's  encampment  at  Payerne.  Erlach  and  his  brothe: 
longer  present  in  council;  the  rest  of  that  body  were  paral 
nent  and  gigantic  danger;  and  the  full  powers  which  had  j 
general  were  taken  away.  The  same  evening,  Erlach  re< 
not  to  attack  the  French,  which  fired  his  troops  with  anger 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  treachery  of  their  lead 
prevalent  in  the  army.  Brune's  ultimatum,  in  all  its  prir] 
accepted.  The  delegates  of  Zurich,  Wy£s,  an$  Tscharner  s< 
with  him,  when  he  renewed  his  former  offers  in  cold  an 
guage;  but  now  added  a  novel  stipulation  to  them,  namel 
the  confederate  troops  were  disbanded,  his  should  remair 
stitution  should  be  established.  It  was  affirmed,  truly  or 
granted,  without  difficulty,  an  extension  of  the  truce  for  1 
notwithstanding  which,  the  delegates,  on  their  return,  saw 
in  motion  for  the  attack.  Orders  for  the  commencemen 
also  been  forwarded  from  the  council  of  war  at  Bern  to  ' 
hours  afterwards  retracted. 

In  obedience  to  the  first  of  these  contradictory  instru< 
colonel  Gross  had  given  notice  to  the  French  outposts  th 
come  to  an  end  at  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March; 
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drew  his  former  announcement  on  the  arrival  of  counter-orders,  Sehauonburg 
would  admit  no^urther  parley.  He  had  already  attached,  without  warning 
the  old^  casrtc  oH)ornaeh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bale,  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  attack  of  a  Bernese  division  near  Vingels 
was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  French  surprised  the  Bernese  posts  at  Long- 
nau,  whici!  they  carried  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The*  town  of  Solothurn 
capitulated,  on  Sehaurnburg's  appearance  before  it.  The  passage  across  the 
Aar  now  lay  onen  to  the  French  troops.  Frihourg  was  attacked  and  taken, 
though  a  stand  was  wade  by  the  Bernese  garrison. 

Krlaeh  was  now  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  behind  the  Aar  and  the 
Sense;  though  it  was  not  without  extreme  relncta.net;  that  the  men  of  Born 
abandoned  Moral.  On  tin*  :>rd  of  March,  Bruno  destroyed  one  of  tin*  finest 
monuments  of  Swiss  courage  and  union,  the  Ossuary  of  Morat;  and  the 
French,  among  whom  were  many  natives  of  Burgundy,  honoured  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  with  a  grave,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Now  at  length,  Bern,  Solothurn,  and  Fribourg  proclaimed  a  levy  en 
mnvw  of  (ho  able 'bodied  men  within  their  territories.  The  Bernese  army  wan 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion;  particularly  that  division  which  stood  directly 
opposed  to  Bruno,  in  which  the  distrust  and  exasperation  of  the  soldiers  were 
at  their  highest  pitch,  OHicors  wore  dismissed  ny  their  soldiers,  and  others 
put  in  their  [dace.  (Lionels  Sfottlor  and  Hyhiner  were  bayoneted  and  shot 
before  the  very  gates  of  Bern;  and  (1olonels( -ruse/, and  (louwoens  fell  beneath 
the  sahro -strokes  of  their  own  dragoons.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  were  again 
assembled  under  command  of  ( Jrafenriod,  who  was  admirably  supported  by 
his  officers,  and  repulsed  the  French  in  every  attempt,  to  charge  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Kightcen  cannons  wen*  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  loss  in  men  beside;;  war*  very  considerable. 

Tit**  (  'n^ilulnlinn  uj  HtTH  ;     fin'  ( 'tiiirtituliuji    I'tntuirt'  (ll'tM  -1./VJ 

The  native  troop.-:  had  now  ftillv  recovered  .spirit  and  confidence;  but  just, 
as <  iratenried  prepared  tucruss  theSen;;eat  NVuene<'k,  the  do-cisivo  intelligence 
arrived  that  Bern  \va:;  in  the  hand,"  of  the  enemy!  I'/irly  on  the  5th,  an 
attack  had  been  made  bv  Schauenburg  on  Solotlmrn.  His  force  was  far 
numerically  superior  to  the  Benure;  his  horse  artillery  terrified  the  native, 
militia  by  its  novelty,  and  hi-;  cavalry  was  nearly  eight. -fold  that- of  Bern  in 
numbers.  At  Fraubrunnen,  the  French  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Bernese: 
in  the  <  Intuhnl/.  and  at  Broiteufeld  their  militia  under  Mrlach  offered  a  bravo 
resistance,  armed  with  rt-ythe;:  and  other  agricultural  implements.  Men, 
women,  und  ev*'n  children  nii\ed,  and  fell  in  the  mortal  struggle.  On  its 
unsucros:- i ul  issue  endued  the  capitmlat ion  of  Bern. 

All  wa.-i  lo.  t :  the  armed  I»;ui»lsol  the  peas;yitry  disptkr.sed  in  evt»ry  direc- 
tion with  loud  aceu:-.atinn:-{  of  treason  against,  their  oilicers,  many  of  whom 
were  .-lain  by  their  own  men.  Amnng::t  these  was  the  general  Kriach,  an 
illu:-.trious  name  in  the  annals  of  liern,  Tiiat  unfortunate  commander,  and 
theavnyer  Stei^er,  when  the  fortune  of  the  dav  was  decided,  retreated  towards 
the  Ohrrland,  whither  they  knew  that  arms  and  money  had  already  been 
despatched  by  the  guvermuent,  and  where  they  still  honed  to  offer  an  effec- 
tive resM:mct*.  But  Kriach  was  murdered  on  the  way  ny  (.he  enraged  fugi- 
fives,  who  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  for  their  imaginary  betrayal;  and  it 
\va,s  only  by  chance  that  Steiger  did  not  meet,  a  similar  fate. 

Kvrn  public  extremity  cotd<l  not  restore  public  spirit.  Kvory  little  canton 
,  and  cared  for  itself  exelu.MVely,  totally  regardless  of  thtirest. 
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Wherever  the  authorities  had,  till  then,  withheld  freedom  fro 
they  no  longer  delaye.d  to  grant  it;  but  bestowed  emancipg 
grace  as  to  indicate  how  gladly  they  would  have  refused  it 

France  now  assumed  a  toi^e  of  direct  command,  and  proc 
lution  of  the  Helvetic  body,  and  the  establishment  of  a  com 
embracing  the  whole  of  Switzerland  under  one  uniform  syster 
This  system  announced  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  betweer 
of  the  towns  and  of  the  villages,  assigned  the  nomination  c 
trates,  and  legislators  to  the  people  in  their  primary  assembli 
to  the  government  the  choice  of  executive  functionaries, 
this  new  Helvetic  Republic  next  proceeded  to  the  more  mi 
their  mission.  They  levied  large  contributions  on  the  tow 
the  treasures  amassed  at  Bern,  Zurich,  Solothurn,  and  Frib 
off  many  members  of  council  and  other  persons,  as  hostage 
payments  exacted  from  those  places. 

But  the  people  of  Uri,  Nidwalden,  Schwyz,  and  Glarus  i 
to  deliver  up  their  old  independence  so  easily,  and  organised 
a  useless,  resistance  under  their  brave  leader  Alois  Reding, 
liant  and  the  most  sanguinary  struggle  took  place  at  Rotl 
neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field  of  Morgarten.  These  A 
fought  with  a  spirit  and  success  which  showed  them  not  ui 
forefathers.  Thrice  were  the  attacks  of  Regular  troops,  four  i 
ber,  repulsed,  with  serious  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  I 
this  peasant  militia  was  exhausted  by  their  very  successes, 
finally,  compelled  to  accept  terms  from  the  invaders,  and  to  1 
yoke  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  Thus  ended  the  old  Swis 
after  enduring  for  a  term  of  nearly  five  centuries.  "  It  fell," 
ened  native  historian,1  "not  exactly  for  want  of  strength  in 
held  it  together;  for,  without  any  stronger  bond  of  union  t 
ates  won  their  freedom,  crushed  or  repelled  the  force  of  mi£ 
and  rendered  themselves  powerful  and  formidable.  The  £ 
in  the  last  unfortunate  struggle,  because  the  feeling  of  duty, 
their  country  and  its  fortunes,  had  become  chilled  in  the  bos< 
and  because  the  democratical  cantons  thought  of  none  but  tl 

While  the  well-instructed  friends  of  their  country  regretl 
lence  with  which  every  link  in  the  system  of  society,  from 
Jura,  had  been  totally  torn  away  from  its  ancient  fastenings 
fail  to  perceive  the  ultimate  benefits  educible  from  the  ger 
The  former  aggregation  of  little  states  had  been  productive 
and  enmity;  the  cantons  had  been  proved  powerless,  even 
separately  too  poor  for  public  enterprise*,  collectively  incaps 
bined  action.  But  now  an  opportunity  seemefl  to  be  given  t 
pie  of  becoming  one  great  family,  enjoying  equal  rights.  r. 
people,  however,  was  not  penetrated  by  such  ideas,  and  or 
breach  made  in  their  old  habits  and  usages.  They  had,  in< 
freedom  and  independence,  but  not  this  melting  up  into  ar 
They  would  have  preferred  that  every  petty  district,  nay,  eve 
should  become  a  free  and  independent  canton,  ruling  itself  ir 
blies,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  and  only  connected  by 
the  rest  of  the  Swiss  people.  The  whole  subsequent  march  c 
only  to  increase  the  desire  for  a  subdivided  federative  syst* 

1  Ludwig  Meyer. 
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and  the  aversion  for  the  newly  established  order.  The  new  general  govern- 
ment, called  an  executive  directory,  after  its  prototype  at  Paris,  resided  at 
Aarau  without  inspiring  either  respect  or  confidence,  dependent  on  its  sole 
protectors,  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  senate  and  the  great  council, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  cantons,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  parties 
caused  an  Incessant  wordy  warfare.  Out  of  doors  the  same  parties  abandoned 
parliamentary  weapons,  and  asserted  their  discordant  creeds  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  New  and  old  laws  and  regulations  were  perpetually  coming 
in  collision.  While  the  state  was  often  without  the  most  indispensable  means 
for  its  maintenance,  and  even  for  the  daily  pay  of  its  functionaries,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  leaders,  and  subalterns,  rioted  in  shameless  superfluities  at 
the  cost  of  the  country,  and  sent  to  France  the  surplus  of  their  plunder. 

The  discontents  of  the  people  were  considerably  aggravated  by  the  mur- 
murs and  manoeuvres  of  the  ci-devant  authorities;  of  the  monks  who  appre- 
hended the  abolition  of  all  monasteries;  of  the  priests  who  had  suffered 
diminution  of  the  stipends,  and  of  the  traders  and  artisans  in  the  towns  who 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  corporations  and  monopolies.  They  trusted 
to  the  approaching  renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Austria,  and  prepared 
to  support  the  emperor  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  When  the  whole 
population  was  summoned,  in  July,  1798,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  newly  formed  constitution,  disturbances  and  revolts  took  place  in  many 
districts^ 
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CHANGES   OF  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  ADMINISTRA1 

WAR  with  France  was  at  length  renewed  by  ^  the  emperc 
a  division  of  his  army  entered  the  Grisons.  A  signal  defeat 
French  troops  near  Stockach,  in  Swabia,  the  victorious  ad^ 
trian  army  into  Switzerland,  and  the  removal  of  the  sea- 
government  from  Lucerne  to  Bern,  seemed  to  inspire  the  < 
with  renewed  animation  and  fury.  Swiss  fought  against 
banners  of  France  and  Austria;  tumults  and  revolts  took 
of  the  French  conscription  or  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  invai 
fought  between  foreign  armies  in  the  valleys,  on  the  Alps, 
of  the  lakes;  and  horse  and  man  clambered  over  heights  w' 
been  only  known  to  the  chamois  hunter.  Th5  Grisons  and 
lands  as  far  as  the  St.  Gotthard  were  alternately  won  and  1< 
Germans.  The  victorious  banners  of  Austria  were  carried 
as  Zurich  and  the  St.  Gotthard,  on  the  right  up  to  the  ba 
supported  by  the  Russians  under  Suvarov.  Switzerland  hs 
such  desolating  inroads  since  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Al 
gundians. 

Many  of  the  old  superseded  members  of  the  governmer 
ward  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  their  authority,  which  tt 
attempted  to  recover  with  the  assistance  of  the  Austrian  b; 
new  abbot  of  St.  Gall  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  feudal  ri 
had  existed  before  the  recent  emancipation  which  had  be 
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people.  The  effects  of  this  iniquitous  resumption  did  not  fail  soon  to  be  felt 
by  the  proud  prelate  himself;  Zurich  and  Schaffhausei>,  too,  were  soon  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  the  people  did  not  wish  to  be  replaced  in  its  state  of 
subjection.  The  decisive  and  brilliant  victory  of  Massena  near  Zurich,  and 
the  destruction  of  SuvaroVs  army,  which  had  marched  over  the  Alps  from 
Italy,  restored  the  Helvetic  constitution  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Parties  now  supplanted  and  succeeded  each  other  in  quick  succession,  so  that 
none  could  remain  long  at  the  helm  or  consult  for  the  public  benefit. 

First  of  all,  the  legislative  councils  dissolved  the  executive  directory, 
and  substituted  for  it  an  executive  committee;  then,  in  its  turn,  this  executive 
committee  dissolved  the  councils,  convoked  a  new  legislature,  and  styled 
itself  an  executive  council.  Twelve  months  afterwards  a  general  Helvetic 
diet  was  assembled  at  Bern  for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  improved  consti- 
tution: this,  like  the  former  deliberative  bodies,  was  arbitrarily  deposed  from 
its  functions,  and  a  newest-of-all  constitution  established,  in  October,  1801. 
Alois  Reding,  the  victor  of  Rothenthurm,  as  the  foremost  Swiss  landammann, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  senate;  but  as  he  possessed  neither  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  rulers  nor  that  of  those  who  detested  all  recurrence  to 
the  old  state  of  things,  a  new  act  of  arbitrary  power  deposed  him  from  the 
presidency  of  the  council.- 

These  continual  changes  of  administration  were  looked  upon  with  abso- 
lute indifference  by  the  Swiss  people,  who  only  sighed  at  the  total  interruption 
of  law  and  order,  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  lawless  acts  of  the  French 
soldiery.  The  Valais  more  particularly  suffered  by  the  military  tyranny  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  The  object  of  France  was  to  separate  it  from  Switz- 
erland, in  order  to  keep  a  route  open  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 

In  the  same  degree  as  popular  consideration  ceased  to  attend  the  ever- 
changing  but  equally  odious  aspects  of  the  new  government,  individual  opin- 
ions and  wild  fancies  obtained  prevalence.  Mystical  views  were  propagated 
in  Appenzell;  and  the  anabaptists  reared  their  heads  once  more  in  Bern  and 
Zurich.  The  quiet  of  the  former  town  and  its  neighbourhood  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics  from  Amsoldingen.  Two  years  before,  a 
quack  doctor  and  fanatic,  by  name  Antony  Unternerer,  had  fixed  his  abode 
in  that  village.  A  certain  flow  of  language,  combined  with  prepossessing 
manners  and  the  profuse  employment  of  benedictory  formulas  in  human 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  cattle,  had  gained  for  this  fellow  the  confidence 
of  the  multitude.  He  held  meetings  in  which  particular  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  were  interpreted  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner;  and  his  adherents 
ceased  their  attendance  on  the  ordinary  divine  service.  Unternerer  addressed 
a  summons  in  writing  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Bern,  to  appear,  with  all  its 
prisoners  and  their  keepers,  i$  the  Cathedral  church  on  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday,  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  would  «ascend  the  pulpit  and  hold  his 
judgment.  He  also  summoned  all  his  disciples  to  meet  at  Bern  on  the  same 
day.  Many  of  them  had  already  remained  during  several  days  assembled 
together;  and,  anticipating  the  coming  judgment,  had  transferred  their 
worldly  possessions  to  others.  Curiosity  drew  a  multitude  together  from  all 
quarters.  Unternerer  himself  was  announced  as  Saviour  by  his  adherents; 
and  seditious  projects  peeped  out  under  the  mantle  of  fanaticism.  However, 
such  a  wholesome  effect  was  produced  by  the  arrest  of  the  ringleader,  the 
consignment  of  his  most  conspicuous  followers  to  the  lunatic  hospital,  and 
the  billeting  of  dragoons  in  the  houses  of  others,  that  the  poor  enthusiasts 
soon  came  to  their  senses,  lamenting  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the  transfer 
of  their  properties. 
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THE   EVACUATION   QF  SWITZERLAND;     THE  NOMINATION  O! 
*  (1802-1803  A.D.) 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  betwixt  France  and  the  other  bellig 
consequence  of  which  the  French  garrisons  were  drawn  home 
land,  afforded  opportunity  to  the  party  and  provincial  spiri 
with  new  vigour.  On  the  12th  of  July  Montrichard,  the  Fr< 
Switzerland,  communicated  in  an  extra-official  note  to  the 
ammann,  Bolder,  that  he  had  received  commands  from  the 
to  hold  himself,  with  the  troops  under  his  orders,  in  readii 
return  to  France.  The  landammann  laid  this  note  before  the 
council,  who  were  considerably  embarrassed  by  its  import, 
themselves  to  Montrichard  and  to  the  Swiss  ambassador  at  P 
for  a  postponement  of  the  measure.  But  shortly  afterwards 
tary  of  the  Helvetic  embassy,  arrived  from  Paris  with  Ta 
which  fixed  for  the  approaching  20th  of  July  the  complete 
Switzerland.  It  was  now  out  of  the  question  for  the  heads 
government  to  oppose  themselves  to  a  measure  invoked  by 
large  majority.  Accordingly  the  executive  council  did  its  be; 
unconstrained  and  easy  attitude;  and  with  all  expedition  vc 
thanks  to  the  first  consul  for  his  purpose  of  withdrawing  1 
Switzerland,  which  they  hailed  as  the  highest  proof  of  his  bene 
spect  for  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  nation. 

The  reply  of  the  French  minister  was  couched  in  terms 
delicacy,  which  almost  seemed  ironical.  He  talked  of  the  F: 
the  battalions  which  the  first  consul  had  consented  to  leave 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  based  the  proposed  measui 
dence  entertained  by  the  first  consul  in  the  virtues  of  the  I 
who  were  now  better  agreed,  as  he  said,  on  the  principles  of  po 
tion,  and  in  whose  attachment  the  government  would  find  sufi 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity.  "  The  Helve 
could  regard  this  resolution  but  as  a  pledge  of  the  consul's  c 
friendly  intentions  and  policy,  and  of  his  disinclination  to  n 
internal  affairs  of  other  na/fcions." 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  with  any  certainty  the  motives 
ambiguous  language  and  conduct  were  dictated.  The  first  c< 
meant  to  give  a  popular  example  of  moderation  and  respect 
treaties;  or  he  may  have  designed  a  covert  chastisement  for  the 
at  independence  made  by  the  Helvetic  government  and  its  n 
ditional  acquiescence  in  the  projected  separation  of  the  VaL 
-have  wished  to  extort  an  express  prayer  for  the  gtay  of  his  troc 
the  struggle  of  parties,  and  copipel  the  Helvetic  government 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  urge  him,  as  though  against  his 
the  part  of  arbiter  and  ruler;  or,  finally,  perhaps,  the  best  soli 
duct  may  be  found  by  supposing  the  combination  of  all  01 
motives. 

Conformably  with  the  system  thus  enforced  upon  them 
council  made  known  to  the  Swiss  people  the  departure  of  the 
as  a  gracious  boon  the  offer  of  which  they  had  eagerly  accepted 
removal  of  these  troops  was  performed  with  such  celerity  thai 
behind  but  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  a  handful  of  men  he 
guard  whatever  French  property  was  not  of  a  movable  desc 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  troops  and  the  ill-cc 
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ness  of  the  government  flew  through  the  country  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  everywhere  roused  the  concealed  but  numerous  enemies  of  the  existing 
order,  who*  had  hitherto  lurked  inactively,  as  it  were  in  scattered  canton- 
ments. The  Valais  declared  itself  independent.  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unter- 
walden  took  up  arms  against  the  Helvetic  government.  The  town  of  Zurich, 
likewise,  threw  off  allegiance  to  it  —  an  example  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  Schaffhausen  and  Bale.  A  general  levy  took  place  in  the  Aargau  against 
Bern:  the  helpless  Helvetic  government  fled  for  refuge  to  Lausanne,  while  a 
diet  was  held  in  Schwyz  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  league.  The  feeble 
body  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  government^were  driven  from  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  followed  their  employers  into  the  Vaud :  everywhere  the 
opposing  factions  prepared  for  active  hostilities;  the  towns  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  general  government ;  the  peasants  armed  for  their  freedom 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  towns;  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  arrayed  itself 
in  defence  of  Helvetic  unity.  Blood  had  already  flowed,  and  civil  war 
appeared  inevitable,  when  Napoleon  turned  his  eyes  again  upon  Switzerland, 
and  commanded  peace  in  a  tone  which  was  not  apt  to  meet  with  resistance. 

"Inhabitants  of  Switzerland"  (such  were  the  terms  of  a  declaration 
addressed  by  him  through  General  Rapp  to  the  cantons  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic):  "you  have  presented,  during  two  years,  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
Sovereign  power  has  alternately  been  seized  by  opposite  factions,  whose 
transitory  and  partial  sway  has  only  served  to  illustrate  their  own  incapacity 
and  weakness.  If  you  are  left  to  yourselves  any  longer,  you  will  cut  one 
another  to  pieces  for  years,  without  any  prospect  of  coming  to  a  rational 
understanding.  Your  intestine  discord  never  could  be  terminated  without 
the  effective  interposition  of  France.  I  had  resolved  not  to  mix  in  your 
affairs;  but  I  cannot  and  will  not  view  with  indifference  those  calamities  to 
which  I  now  perceive  you  exposed.  I  retract  my  former  resolution.  I  offer 
myself  as  your  mediator,  and  will  exert  my  mediation  with  .that  energy 
which  becomes  the  powerful  nation  in  whose  name  I  speak.  Five  days  after 
reception  of  the  present  declaration,  the  senate  shall  assemble  at  Bern  to 
nominate  three  deputies  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  each  canton  will  also  be 
admitted  to  send  delegates  thither.  All  citizens  who  have  held  public  em- 
ployments during  the  last  three  years  may  also  appear  at  Paris  to  deliberate 
by  what  means  may  best  be  effected  the  restoration  of  concord  and  the 
reconciliation  of  parties.  Every  rational  man  must  perceive  that  my  pur- 
posed mediation  is  a  blessing  conferred  on  Switzerland  by  that  providence 
which,  amidst  so  many  concurring  causes  of  social  dissolution,  has  always 
preserved  your  national  existence  and  independence.  It  would  be  painful 
to  .think  that  destiny  had  singled  out  this  epoch,  which  has  called  to  life  so 
many  new  republics,  as  the  hour  of  Destruction  to  one  of  the  oldest  common- 
wealths in  Europe."  • 

The  Helvetic  senate  instantly  replied  to  this  announcement  by  declaring 
that  it  received,  with  lively  gratitude,  this  new  proof  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tions of  the  first  consul,  and  would  conduct  itself  in  all  points  in  conformity 
with  his  wishes.  In  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Helvetic  people,  after 
some  allusion  to  the  mighty  and  uplifted  arm  of  the  mediator,  it  recommended 
union,  tranquillity,  and  calm  expectation.  The  cantonal  diets  met  to  elect 
deputies  to  Paris.  The  several  communes  also  were  permitted  to  despatch 
delegates  thither  at  their  own  expense.  The  mandate  of  Napoleon  and  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers  induced  conflicting  parties  to  suspend  their  hostilities, 
and  tacitly,  at  least,  to  acquiesce  in  his  mediation,  as  they  could  come  to  no 
agreement  with  each  other. 
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On  the  10th  of  December,  1803,  Swiss  delegates  were  recen 
of  foreign  affairs  at  ?ftris,  to  hear  a  note  of  Bonaparte  rea< 
addressfd  them  as  president  of  the  French  and  Cisalpine  repi 
doSe  basis  of  his  intended  mediation  "A  federal  constiti 
"  is  a  point  of  prime  necessity  for  you.  Nature  herself  has  ac 
land  for  it.  What  you  want  is  an  equality m  of  rights  among 
renunciation  of  all  family  privileges,  and  the  independent  fedei 
tion  of  each  canton.  The  central  constitution  may  be  easily 
wards  The  main  points  for  your  people  are  neutrality,  pron 
and  frugal  administration:  this  is  what  I  have  always  said  to 
when  they  asked  my  advice;  but  the  very  men  who  seemed 
aware  of  its  truth  turned  out  to  be  the  most  obstinately  w 
privileges  They  attached  themselves,  and  looked  for  support, 
of  France".  The  first  acts  of  your  insurgents  were  to  appeal  t 
orders,  annihilate  equality,  and  insult  the  French  people.  ^ 
triumph;  no  counter-revolution  take  place.  In  case  of  violatic 
your  government  must  decide  upon  making  common  cause  ^ 

On  the  12th,  Bonaparte  received  a  select  number  of  the  S^ 
to  whom  he  further  addressed  himself  as  follows:  "The  only 
for  Switzerland,  considering  its  small  extent  and  its  poverty,  i 
shall  not  involve  an  oppressive  load  of  taxation.  Federalism 
states  by  splitting  their  forces,  while  it  strengthens  small  om 
free  range  to  individual  energies."  He  added,  with  an  op 
to  great  characters,  and  unequivocally  indicative  of  good-will, 
any  demand  of  an  individual,  he  does  not  often  dare  to  refuse 
forced  to  apply  myself  to  a  crowd  of  cantonal  government! 
may  declare  itself  incompetent  to  answer.  A  diet  is  called: 
time  is  gained;  and  the  storm  blows  over." 

Almost  every  word  of  the  first  consul  during  these  negotiat: 
cal  value.  Most  of  his  expressions  wear  a  character  of  greatn< 
afford  a  clue  to  the  system  on  which  he  acted.  One  or  two 
at  random  here  and  there,  will  suffice  for  a  specimen :  "  It  is 
cantons  which  distinguish  you,  and  draw  on  you  the  eyes  of  t 
they  which  do  not  allow  the  thought  of  melting  you  up  with 
gain  any  coherence  or  consistency.  The  permission  to  settle 
please,  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation,  must  be  extended  to  all  nai 
land.  The  small  cantons  are  said  to  be  averse  to  this  princip 
earth  would  ever  think  of  troubling  them  by  settling  amongst 
will  re-open  a  source  of  profit  in  favour  of  these  poorer  can 
additional  regiments  into  her  pay.  France  will  do  this,  not  be 

additional  troops  but  because  she  feels  $n  interest  in  attachii 
„„- ??  «• 


racies. 


THE  ACT  OF  MEDIATION   (1813   A.D.),'   CABALS  FOLLOW  NAPC 

The  Act  of  Mediation,  which  resulted  from  these  confe: 
the  old  federative  system;  but  not  without  introducing  ve 
improvements.  The  amnesty  announced  by  it  precluded  e 
and  the  new  agitations  necessarily  arising  from  them.  All  S' 
privilege  were  abolished;  while  equality  of  rights  and  freed 
were  established.  The  mischievous  freedom  formerly  enjoye( 
cantons  of  entering  into  hostilities  or  alliances  against  each 
put  an  end  to.  In  future,  they  could  only  use  their  arms  agai 
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enemy;  and  the  objects  of  the  whole  league  could  no  longer  be  frustrated  by 
the  humours  of  its  individual  members.  «^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  Helvetic  general  government*  folio  wed  naturally  on 
the  completion  of  the  above-mentioned  arrangements;  and  soon  afterwards 
Napoleon  recalled  his  troops  from  Switzerland.  The  people,  in  almost  every 
part  of  tte  country,  returned  quietly  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  canton  of  Zurich  alone 
several  communes  refused  the  oaths;  complaining  of  the  difficulties  newly 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  redemption  of  tithes,  ground-rent,  and  other  burdens. 
They  would  listen  to  nq  friendly  representations;  but  committed  acts  of 
violence  on  unoffending  functionaries,  set  fire  to  the  castle  of  Wadenschwyl, 
and  finally  took  to  arms.  The  prolonged  disorders  of  former  years  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  lawless  self-defence;  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  suppressed 
by  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  cantons,  combined  with  the  well-affected  part 
of  the  Zurichers. 

The  ringleader  John  James  Willi,  shoemaker  in  the  village  of  Horgen, 
and  others  of  his  more  conspicuous  comrades,  were  punished  with  death. 
The  less  distinguished  rioters  suffered  imprisonment,  and  forty-two  offending 
communes  were  visited  with  a  war-tax  of  above  200,000  florins.  It  was  well 
that  the  first  flame  of  revolt  was  speedily  extinguished,  before  it  had  time  to 
spread  itself  through  the  country.  Parties  remained  everywhere  unrecon- 
ciled;  and  each  imagined  nothing  to  be  required  for  their  predominance  but 
the  fall  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  friends  of  Helvetic  unity  still  mur- 
mured at  the  cantonal  partition  of  the  country.  The  monasteries  murmured 
as  they  felt  their  existence  threatened;  and  Pancrace,  the  ci-devant  abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  openly  stigmatised  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  as  contumacious 
vassals  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  country  people  murmured,  who  wished 
for  Landsgemeinde,  on  the  model  of  the  original  cantons.  Many  patrician 
and  city  families  murmured  that  their  privileges  were  swept  away  and  the 
peasantry  no  longer  their  subjects.  The  majority  of  the  people,  however, 
wished  for  nothing  but  peace  and  quiet,  and  decidedly  adhered  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  the  rights  which  they  had  acquired  under  that  order. 

Thus  the  peace  of  the  country  remained  for  the  most  part  undisturbed; 
and  a  series  of  comparatively  prosperous  years  followed.  The  energies  of 
the  Swiss  had  been  awakened  by  the  years  of  revolution  and  of  civil  war, 
and  displayed  themselves  in  a  hitherto  unprecedented  degree.  They  no 
longer  stood  apart  from  each  other  as  formerly,  like  strangers;  but  had  been 
made  better  acquainted  by  the  storms  of  social  collision.  The  concerns  of 
each  canton  were  now  interesting  to  all.  Journals  and  newspapers,  which 
had  formerly  been  suppressed  by  timid  governments,  instructed  the  people 
in  "useful  knowledge,  and  drew  its  Attention  to  public  affairs.  The  Swiss  of 
all  cantons  formed  societies  fc#  the  furtherance  of  objects  of  common  utility, 
for  the  encouragement  of  various  arts  and  scielices,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  concord  and  patriotism.  The  canal  of  the  Linth  formed  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  this  newly  reawakened  public  spirit. 

Since  the  people  had  ceased  to  be  viewed  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  trade  and  industry,  which  were  now  no  longer 
cramped  and  confined,  as  formerly,  by  corporate  restrictions  and  monopolies. 
The  participation  in  public  affairs  allowed  to  all  free  citizens  enforced  a  mild 
and  equitable  conduct  on  the  governments.  Schools  were  increased  and 
improved  throughout  the  country;  the  military  force  was  newly  organised; 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  number  of  laudable  objects  were  provided  for  in 
the  space  of  ten  years  than  had  been  thought  of  in  the  previous  century. 
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When  the  throne  of  Napoleon  sank  under  the  power  of 
public-spirited  part  of 'the  Swiss  nation  fondly  imagined  that 
come  in  which  their  country's  honour  and  independence  might 
on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever.  To  preserve  the  benefits  gain 
by  his  act  of  mediation  was  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  1 
the  Swiss  had  sometimes  felt,  along  with  others,  the  iron  arm  < 
able  despot  (who  had,  however,  spared  them  more  than  anj 
population),  yet  his  gift  of  a  constitution  had  become  deservedly 
It  had  dried  up  innumerable  sources  of  discord.  Under  it  a 
never  before  experienced,  had  been  diffused  in  the  same  degre 
pride  had  been  humbled.  The  cessation  of  a  state  of  subjectii 
had  before  existed,  had  decupled  the  number  of  confederates,  ar 
on  free  communication  betwixt  one  canton  and  another  had 

The  cantons  sent  their  contingents  for  the  protection^  of 
voted  extraordinary  imposts  for  their  maintenance,  and  a  diet 
at  Zurich  with  unanimous  instructions  from  its  constituent 
declared  with  one  voice  its  resolution  "to  observe  a  conscientic 
tial  neutrality  with  regard  to  all  the  high  belligerent  powers/' 
the  same  time,  its  full  anticipation  that  "the  same  would  be 
upon  their  part/'  It  addressed  itself  as  follows  to  the  confe« 
great  and  only  end  of  all  our  endeavours  is  to  maintain  this 
every  means  in  our  power;  to  protect  our  country's  freedom 
dence;  to  preserve  its  soil  inviolate,  and  to  defend  its  const 
senate  of  Bern  expressed  itself  as  follows:  "Our  object  is  to  gu 
borders  of  our  country  inviolate  from  the  march  of  foreign  a 
unanimously  resolved,  however,  at  all  events,  to  maintain  trail 
and  security  in  our  canton  by  all  the  means  which  stand  in  oui 

Such  was  the  general  sense  of  the  Swiss  people.  Not  such 
the  sense  of  the  great  families  in  the  once  dominant  towns  of  the 
Many  of  these  wished  to  see  their  country  invaded  by  foreign 
of  which  they  hoped  to  restore  the  old  league  of  the  thirteen  ca 
its  hated  appendages  of  sovereignty  and  servitude,  which  had 
the  face  of  the  land  in  1798. 

The  Swiss  delegates  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  b 
of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia;  but  no  direct  recognition  of  1 
was  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  satellites  of  these  monarchs  £ 
tinctly  to  understand  that  Switzerland  was  regarded  and  wo 
as  nothing  else  than  as  a  limb  of  the  French  system.  A  large 
was  collected  on  the  frontiers,  particularly  in  the  neighboui 
yet  many  still  believed  that  a  determined  vindication  of  neutn 
be  put  down  by  violence.  In  the  meantime,  the  Swiss  delegate 
at  Fribourg  in  Brisgau  on  their  return  homewards  from  Franl 
letters  were  intercepted.  A  general  enervation  seemed  to  ha^ 
over  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  at  this  crisi 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  men  who  led  their  forces  and  p] 
governments  acted  the  part  of  secret  conspirators  against  the 
which  they  professed  to  defend.  But  when  the  overwhelming 
allies  came  pouring  in  upon  them;  when  these  were  joined  by  fc 
their  crowns  to  Napoleon;  when  even  the  French  ambasss 
reinforcement  of  the  frontier  cordon  —  when,  in  short,  the  a: 
things  renewed  its  sway  on  every  side,  while  a  decided  popul 
itself  nowhere,  opposition  was  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  t' 
cumstances. 
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A  proclamation,  couched  in  terms  of  mildness  and  of  amity,  was  issu 
by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  commander-in-ohief ;  and  at  the  sai 
time  Count  €apo  d'Istria  declared,  on  his  arrival  in  Zurich,  that  the  monarc 
could  not  recognise  a  neutrality  which,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Switzerlar 
must  be  nothing  more  than  nominal.  The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  hoped 
find  none  fcut  friends  there.  Their  majesties  pledged  themselves  solemnly  r 
tcrlay  down  their  arms  until  they  should  have  secured  the  restoration  to  Swr 
erland  of  the  territories  wrested  from  her  by  France  —  a  pledge  which  we  sh 
presently  see  was  adhered  to  but  indifferently.  They  disclaimed  all  wish 
meddle  with  her  internal  constitution;  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  all< 
her  to  remain  under  foreign  influence.  They  would  recognise  her  neutrali 
from  that  day  in  which  she  became  free  and  independent. 

The  Austrian  army  marched  over  the  Rhine  on  the  21st  of  December,  18'. 
through  the  territories  of  Bale,  Aargau,  Solothurn,  and  Bern,  into  Fran 
During  the  first  months  of  the  following  year  the  burdens  and  even  the  dang< 
of  war  were  felt  very  severely  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Switzi 
land,  particularly  in  Bfile,  which  received  much  annoyance  from  the  obstins 
defence  of  Hiiningen,  and  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  commander  of  tit 
place.  Geneva,  too,  while  she  welcomed  in  anticipation  the  new  birth 
her  ancient  independence,  saw  herself  suddenly  surrounded  with  the  acti 
horrors  of  warfare,  and  threatened  with  a  regular  siege.  The  continual  pi 
sage  of  large  bodies  of  troops  brought  malignant  fevers  and  maladies  in  th 
train,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  supply  them  with  provisions 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian  troops,  Bern  set  the  example  of  abolish! 
the  Act  of  Mediation,  and  reclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  predominar 
-which  she  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Helvetic  body.  The  example  v 
followed  first  by  Solothurn  and  Fribourg,  and  then  by  Lucerne.  In  Zuri< 
too,  the  diet  declared  the  Act  of  Mediation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  sittii 
null  and  void,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  new  confederation  of  the  ninete 
cantons.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  some  of  the  men  in  power  at  tl 
time,  who  demanded  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  league  of  1 
thirteen  cantons,  and  had  already  summoned  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  Aarg 
to  return  under  the  government  of  Bern.  These  cantons,  however,  resolut< 
rejected  the  proposal. 

The  diet,  which  was  again  convoked  at  Zurich  and  consisted  of  delega 
newly  elected  by  all  the  nineteen  cantons,  was  now  the  only  feeble  bond  wh: 
"kept  the  Helvetic  body  together.  Interested  voices  were  raised  on  every  si 
for  annihilating  or  mutilating  the  last  constructed  cantons,  which  for  sixte 
years  had  enjoyed  the  boon  of  freedom  and  independence.  Zug  demande( 
part  of  its  former  subj  ect  lands  from  the  Aargau ;  Uri,  the  Valle  Levantina  f  r< 
the  canton  of  Ticino;  Glarus,  $ie  district  of  Sargans  from  the  canton  of 
•Gall;  the  prince  abbot  Pancrace,  his  former  domains  and  sovereignties  in  1 
Thurgau;  Schwyz  and  Glarus  combined  to  demand  compensation  for  th 
privileges  over  the  districts  of  Utznach,  Gaster,  Wesen,  and  Ersatz;  Unt 
ivalden,  Uri,  and  Sehwyz  united  in  a  similar  demand  for  compensation  for  1 
.sovereign  rights  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  them  in  Aarg; 
Thurgau,  St.  Gall,  and  on  the  Ticino. 

In  these  cabals  and  commotions  Zurich,  Bale,  and  Schaffhausen  displa) 
the  least  of  prejudice  or  passion;  while  the  Aargau  and  the  Vaud  sho^ 
themselves  worthy  of  their  freedom  by  the  spirited  resolution  of  their  peoi 
In  the  lands  and  towns  of  Bale,  Solothurn,  and  Zurich  it  was  proposed 
espouse  the  cause  and  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Aargau.  ^  Bern,  he 
ever,  avoided  open  hostilities,  and  even  offered  to  recognise  the  independei 
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of  the  Vaud  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  rejected  by  the  la- 
now  made  menacing  sfemonstrations,  and  a  dangerous  ferment 
in  the  Oberland.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  jealousy 
of  *the  various  parties  came  into  play,  in  proportion  as  discussion 
on  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their 
News  was  daily  received  of  scatterecfplots  and  insurrections,  of  i 
and  banishments,  in  various  places.  The  town  of  Solothurn  . 
protection  of  a  Bernese  garrison  against  the  threatened  attac' 
people.  Swiss  troops  were  precipitately  despatched  to  the 
Ticino  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war;  while  other  tro 
into  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene  of  absolute 

While  Switzerland  was  thus  given  up  to  a  state  of  such  dis 
blood  had  already  flowed  in  more  than  one  district,  and  the  gs 
towns  were  filled  with  prisoners,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
were  sitting  in  congress  at  Vienna,  to  establish  the  peace  of 
durable  foundation.  The  allies  had  already  allowed  the  additic 
vetic  body  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  of  the  Valais,  and  the  Prussia 
of  NeuchateL  Swiss  delegates  made  their  appearance  with  equa 
in  the  imperial  metropolis  on  the  Danube,  as  they  had  done 
before  in  the  capital  of  France. 

But  the  politics  of  Europe  moved  no  faster  at  Vienna  than  the 
land  did  at  the  diet  of  Zurich.  No  settlement  of  Swiss  affairs  ha 
when  the  sudden  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  from  Elba  and  ! 
march  through  France  awakened  European  diplomacy  once  r 
slumbers.  The  diet  called  to  arms  the  half  contingent  of  fift 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  Two  battalions  of  th 
detached  hastily  to  Geneva,  and  the  same  canton  received  a 
comrades  the  troops  of  Bern,  against  which  it  had  taken  up  a 
before.  The  most  important  elements  of  discord  seemed  to  hav 
—  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  be  reconciled. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  the  definitive  arrangements 
powers  were  promulgated.  The  existing  nineteen  cantons  wei 
and  the  increase  of  their  number  to  two-and-twenty  confirmed, 
sion  of  Geneva,  NeucMtel,  and  the  Valais.  The  canton  of  \ 
back  the  Dappenthal,  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  Fra 
and  the  bishopric  of  Bale  were  given  to  Bern  by  way  of  com 
its  former  sovereign  rights  over  the  Vaud.  One  moiety  of 
received  in  the  Vale'  Levantina  was  assigned  to  Uri;  the  princ 
crace  and  his  ci-devant  functionaries  were  indemnified  with 
yearly.  A  decision  was  also  given  on  the  indemnification  of  1 
who  had  possessed  jurisdictions  in  the»Pays^de  Vaud,  and  or 
points  in  dispute.  The  complaints  of  the  Grisons  alone  were  d 
Chiavenna,  the  Valtellina,  and  Bonnio,  which  had  now  become 
of  Austria,  were  neither  restored  nor  was  any  compensation  fo] 
notwithstanding  the  clause  to  the  contrary  in  Prince  Schwarze 
lamation. 

The  cantons  now  remodelled  their  respective  constitutions 
of  agitations  of  all  kinds.  Those  in  which  the  supreme  powe 
to  the  Landsgemeinde  for  the  most  part  removed  the  restrk 
popular  prerogative,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Act  < 
and  approximated  anew  to  pure  democracy.  In  the  city  canton 
recovered,  though  in  various  modifications  and  proportions,  a  p 
in  the  system  of  representation.  Even  in  these  privileged  pla 
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many  friends  of  the  public  weal  remained  true  to  the,  conviction  tried  and 
proved  by  past  experience  (and  about  to  receive  after  no-long  period  additional 
confinuutioit  from  the  march  of  events)  —  that  participation  of  the  lesser 
towns  and  rural  districts  in  public  functions  was  a  requisite  condition  for 
the  permanence  of  tranquillity;  and  that  the  members  introduced  from  these 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  would  form  vigorous  roots  of  the  slender  stem 
oFauthority,  and  fix  them  wide  and  deep  in  a  republican  soil. 


DEVELOPS   ALONG   NEW   LINKS 

In  1817,  the  confederates  were  led  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  into  a  signal  deviation  from  the  policy  of  their  forefathers.  They 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  and  allowed 
themselves  to  in>  mixed  up  with  the  system  of  the  great  powers,  by  giving 
their  adhesion  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  unmindful  of  the  lessons  left  by  the 
Swiss  of  old  times. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  LilxTalion  from  Napoleon,  an  opinion 
which  the  allied  powers  had  encouraged  by  their  promises  became  prevalent 
through  great  part  of  Germany  ~  that  the  efforts  of  the  people  should  fx^ 
requited  by  the  grant  (if  representative,  constitutions.  The  realisation  of 
this  object  was  pursued  by  open  and  secret  means,  which  soon  aroused  atten- 
tion and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  governments.  Investigations  were 
set  on  foot,  followed  up  by  penal  inflictions;  and  many  of  the  accused  parties 
made  their  escape  into  Switzerland.  A  similar  course  was  taken  by  some 
Italians,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Piedmontese  revolts  and  the  abortive 
revolution  of  Naples.  Natives  of  France,  moreover,  who  had  given  offence 
to  their  government,  either  by  republican  principles  or  by  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  in  like  manner  sought  a  place  of  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
These  occurrences  did  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  several  cabinets,  which 
was  increased  by  the  friendly  welcome  and  assistance*  afforded  to  the  fugitives 
from  Greece.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  foreign  potentates  what  a  blessing 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  European  affairs  was  the  existence  of  a  land  to  which 
political  victims  of  all  parties  might  resort  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 

The  year  1X2,1,  that  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  under  Louis  XVIII, 
neemed  an  epoch  of  especially  unfriendly  dispositions  in  more  than  one, 
Kuropenn  court  against-  Switzerland.  There  were  personages  who  would 
willingly  have  used  these  dispositions  to  effect  some  limitation  of  Helvetic 
indejH»ndenee;  but  their  influence  was  either  insufficient  for  that  purpose 
in  tue  cabinets  to  which  they  In'longed,  or  Kurope  seemed  as  yet  not  rij>e. 
for  success  in  such  an  exjNTimenj^  Meanwhile  the  remonstrances  and  demands 
of  continental  powers  afforded  matter  of  anxious  consultation  to  the  Helvetic 
diet;  and  their  usual  subjects  of  discussion  were  increased  by  two  new  topics 
—  foreign  police  and  surveillance  of  the  press. 

It  was  resolved  that  both  these  points  touched  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Bepanite  cantons,  and  therefore  did  not  admit  of  decision  at  any  general 
<li«*t.  An  invitation  was  accordingly  issued  to  the*  governments  of  all  the 
cantons,  exhorting  them  to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  in  order  that  nothing 
might  find  its  way  into  newspajx»rs  and  journals  inconsistent  with  proper 
resjH*ct  to  friendly  governments.  With  regard  to  foreign  police  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  entrance  or  residence  of  such 
«t  rangers  a,s  had  left  their  country  on  account  of  crimes  or  efforts  fit  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  repose;  and  for  providing  that  no  foreigners  should  bo 
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admitted  except  sucl^  as  could  show  certificates  or  passpoi 
respective  governments. 

In  many  of  the  cantons  these  demands  were  met  by  a  reac 
only  to  urge  their  execution  in  their  full  extent  but  even  to  im 
by  subiecting  discussion  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  foreign  a 
surveillance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  more  enlightened  parl 
federacy,  it  was  thought  that  public  discussion  and  the  old  ngl 
should  be  guarded  from  every  species  of  encroachment  1 
tinued  to  busy  themselves  with  deliberations  on  both  subjec 
tranquillity  diminished  the  uneasiness  of  the  cabinets;  and,  I 
their  inquisitive  and  minute  attention  to  Switzerland.  Indrv 
importance  which  had  formerly  been  ascribed  to  them,  and 
strangers  in  Switzerland  again  became  freer.  The  press  oc 
prolonged  discussions  at  the  diets  and  in  several  of  the  coun< 
midst  of  these  it  obtained  more  and  more  freedom,  and  in 
shook  off  all  its  former  restrictions. 

During  these  years  an  interest  in  church  affairs  diffused 
laymen,  as  well  as  amongst  theologians  by  profession.  In  the  e 
religious  indifferentism  became  less  frequent;  while  the  ge 
tolerance  made  progress.  This  tendency,  like  every  other  w 
mental  movement,  had  its  questionable  as  well  as  its  pie; 
Shocking  ebullitions  of  fanaticism  are  reported  to  have  taken  j 
Bern,  and  other  cantons.  A  footing  was  gained  in  Fribourg 
by  the  revived  order  of  Jesuits;  and  the  friends  of  human 
could  not  regard  without  anxiety  their  influence  in  ecclesi; 
and  in  education.** 

REACTION  AND   REFORM  \    EFFECTS   OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  reaction  making  itself  manifest  throughout  Europe  in  tl 
of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  also  in  the  individual  cant< 
land  and  in  its  general  government.  The  same  disparity  betv 
of  the  nobility  and  those  of  the  people  which  existed  in  nort 
was  to  be  found  here.  As  we  have  seen,  the  cantons  for  the 
an  aristocratic  government  in  which  a  few  favoured  families, 
had  so  decided  a  preponderance  that  there  was  hardly  a  shado 
tation  of  the  people.  As  at  an  earlier  period  in  other  counl 
been  a  distinction  between  Stadt  and  Ami  (city  and  subject  la 
time  in  Switzerland  the  same  distinction  was  still  made  beta 
Landschaft  (city  and  rural  district).  The  citizens  belonging 
were  permitted  to  send  but  a  few  nfembejs  to  the  "great 
canton.  • 

With  such  privileges  in  the  hands  of  the  patrician  families  t 
tion  of  the  state  was  as  bad  as  possible.  Offices  were  app 
according  to  birth  than  merit,  the  finances  were  not  always  n 
interests  of  the  state.  The  evils  of  the  administration  of  justi< 
proverbial  Federal  laws  for  the  regulation  of  domestic  intercc 
merce  were  not  thought  of.  The  diet  which  met  at  one  of  th( 
places  (Vororte)  —  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  —  did  not  fall  be 
man  diet  in  reactionary  sentiment,  adhered  closely  to  the  systerr 
and  sent  its  men  as  mercenaries  to  France  and  Naples  that  it 
appointments  as  officers  for  the  young  patricians. 

The  younger  generation,  such  as  was  growing  up  at  the  u 
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elsewhere,  would  not  content  itself  with  such  republics.  Everywhere 
opposition  of  the  liberals  was  becoming  active  against  -the  rule  of  the  oligai 
ies.  Since  $ie  uprisings  in  northern  Germany,  especially,  the  demand  for  c 
stitutional  reforms  became  still  more  general  Societies  were  formed  and 
liberal  press  did  not  tire  in  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  new  era;  polit 
equality,  abolition  of  all  privileges,  equal  representation  for  all  the  citizen 
sucanton,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc.  Bern,  at  that  time  the  chief  p 
(Vorortj  capital),  whose  govern- 
ment was  the  most  aristocratic 
of  all,  September  22nd,  1830, 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  cantons  urging 
them  to  proceed  against  the 
press  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  old 
constitutions.  This  only  fanned 
the  flame.  In  the  months  of 
October  and  November  assem- 
blies of  the  notables  and  of  the 
people  were  held  in  almost  all 
the  cantons,  the  principles  of 
new  constitutions  were  deter- 
mined upon,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  governments  were  forced  to 
accept  them. 

Already  before  the  revolution 
of  July,  in  May,  1830,  the  oli- 
garchal  -  ultramontane  govern- 
ment in  Ticino  was  overthrown 
and  a  different  one  erected  on  a 
democratic  basis.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  accepted  by  the 
people  in  March,  1831.  Events 
took  a  similar  course  in  Zurich, 
where  it  was  chiefly  a  matter  of 
the  relation  of  the  rural  districts 
(Landschaff)  to  the  too  powerful 
city;  in  Aargau,  St.  Gall,  Lu- 
cerne, Solothurn,  Fribourg  — 
where  the  hierarchical  aristoc- 
racy, supported  by  the  Jesuits 
ana  congregationalists  (Congre- 
gisten)  who  had  been  driven  Cut  of  France,  mustered  out  soldiers  but  ' 
overthrown  together  with  everything  belonging Ito  it;  in  Vaud  —  where,  act 
with  the  hot-bloodedness  of  Frenchmen,  the  people  called  out  to  the  gi 
councillors  (Gross-rathe)  of  Lausanne,  "  Down  with  the  tyrants! "  and  est 
lished  a  radical  constitution;  in  Schaffhausen  and  in  Bern  —  where  the  depo 
government  for  a  time  had  the  mad  plan  to  maintain  itself  by  help  of 
discharged  Swiss  soldiers  of  Charles  X;  in  Bale — where  bloody  encounl 
twice  occurred,  and  where  for  the  adjustment  of  the  quarrel  federal  tro 
had  to  take  station,  the  great  council  of  the  city  consented  rather  to  a  seps 
tion  from  the  rural  districts  than  conform  to  their  demands.  Thus  th 
were  formed  here  in  1832  the  two  half-cantons,  B&le  (city)  and  rural  I 
(with  its  government  at  Liestal).  Similar  desires  for  separation  also  sho1? 
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themselves  in  Schwyz  and  Valais,  but  they  were  laid  aside  af 
conflicts.  On  the  otl^r  hand,  the  old  constitution 'remained  i 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  Geneva,  Glarus,  the  Orisons,  and  Appenzell. 
the  liberal  party  would  no  longer  recognise  the  king  of  Prus 
ereign,  but  was  suppressed  in  1831  by  the  energy  of  the  Prussia 
Pfuel;  and  the  movement  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  existing 


SIEBENER.  KONKORDAT;  DISPUTES  OVER  ASYLUM  AND  i 

The  party  which  in  1831  had  secured  a  more  liberal  form 
in  a  majority  of  the  cantons  strove  also  to  achieve  reforms  in  t 
stitution.  At  the  diet  of  1832  it  obtained  the  appointment  ol 
which  was  to  revise  the  federal  statutes  and  present  its  con 
extraordinary  session  of  the  diet  of  1833.  The  liberal  cantons, 
Thurgau,  St.  Gall,  Solothurn,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  concluded 
of  the  Seven  (Siebener  Konkordat)  for  the  attainment  and  ] 
popular  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand  the  conservative  part] 
Unterwalden,  Valais,  Neuchatel,  and  the  city  of  Bdle,  united* 
of  Sarnen  (Sarner-Bund).  In  conjunction  with  the  neutral  pi 
ceeded  in  1833  in  balking  federal  revision.  As  a  result  their  hope 
increased.  Armed  bands  from  Schwyz  and  the  city  of  Bale,  Ji 
entered  Outer  Schwyz  and  rural  Bale  to  compel  the  submission 
ing  districts.  The  consequence  was  that  Schwyz  and  Bale  city 
by  federal  troops  and  the  league  of  Sarnen  was  declared  annulle 
ration  of  Bale  into  two  independent  cantons  was  recognised  ar 
©f  Schwyz  was  declared  —  this,  however,  with  complete  equal 

The  gathering  of  many  fugitives  from  Germany,  Poland,  z 
found  an  asylum  in  republican  Switzerland  but  who  at  times 
tality,  brought  on  complications  with  foreign  powers.  Th< 
among  these  revolutionists  was  Giuseppe  Mazzini  of  Genoa,  w 
total  lack  of  any  promise  of  success  was  continually  setting 
attempts  at  insurrection,  to  keep  his  Italian  fellow-countrym* 
"  Young  Italy  "  which  he  founded  at  that  time  caused  an  inroac 
hundred  men  under  General  Romarino  into  Savoy  in  order  fron 
revolutionise  Piedmont  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  After  the  occu] 
eral  villages  the  undertaking  foundered  because  of  the  indifl 
people.  From  this  time  on  Switzerland  in  the  eyes  of  the 
appeared  as  the  hearth  of  radicalism,  especially  as  Mazzini  wis 
his  activity  to  the  whole  of  Europe  and  for  the  republicanisatk 
tinent  founded  "  Young  Europe."  Nc*r  it  rained  diplomati 
neighbouring  powers  complained  of  the  abuse  8f  the  right  of  asj 
out  the  prospect  of  the  most  fiostile  measures,  if  Switzerland  we 
the  participants  of  the  Italian  raid  and  keep  a  better  watch 
Louis  Philippe  went  farthest  in  severity  toward  Switzerland  anc 
ened  her  with  war  if  she  would  not  expel  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
from  America,  and  was  living  in  Arenenberg  as  a  citizen  of  T 
latter  left  Switzerland  for  England  of  his  own  accord. 

Even  more  important  were  the  consequences  of  the  relig 
The  calling  of  Doctor  Strauss  from  Wiirtemberg  to  the  Univer 
in  1839  roused  the  rural  population  to  arms  and  caused  the  fall 
government  at  Zurich;  this  did  not  again  secure  supremacy  til 
significant  was  the  question  of  the  convents.  In  a  conference 
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uautmg  powers,  a,nu  cease  10  ue  umunig  wiien  a  non-con  cracung  power  joins 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

Arts.  3-5.  Concerning  ratification  by  contracting  powers,  the  adherence 
of  non-contracting  powers,  and  denunciation  by  a  contracting  power, 
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ANNEX    TO   THE    CONVENTION 
Regulations  Respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land. 

Section  I — On  Belligerents 
CHAPTER  I — ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  BELLIGERENTS 

Art.  1,  The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to  the  armies, 
but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  corps,  fulfilling  the  following  conditions:  L 
To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible  for  his  subordinates;  II.  To  have 
a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognisable  at  a  distance;  III.  To  carry  arms 
openly;  and  IV.  To  conduct  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  consti- 
tute the  "  army,"  or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included  under  the  term. 

Art.  2.  The  population  of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occupied  who, 
on  the  enemy's  approach,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  invading 
troops  without  having  time  to  organise  themselves  in  accordance  with 
Article  I,  shall  be  regarded  a  belligerent,  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war. 

Art.  3.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  consist  of  com- 
batants and  non-combatants.  In  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  both  have 
a  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

CHAPTER  II — ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Arts.  4-12.  Prisoners  of  war;  their  personal  property,  their  imprison- 
ment, utilisation  of  their  labour,  maintenance,  recapture  of  escaped  prisoners 
and  parole. 

Art.  13.  Individuals  who  follow  an  army  without  directly  belonging  to  it, 
such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters,  sutlers,  contractors,  who 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  whom  the  latter  think  fit  to  detain,  have  a 
right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  military  authorities  of  the  army  they  were  accompanying. 

Art.  14.  A  bureau  for  information  relative  to  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
instituted,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
states,  to  answer  all  inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  to  keep  an  individual 
return  for  each  prisoner  of  war. 

Arts.  15-16.  Concerning  rights  and  privileges  of  relief  societies  and  in- 
formation bureaus. 

Art.  17.  Officers  taken  prisoners  may  receive,  if  necessary,  the  full  pay 
allowed^them  in  this  position  by  their  country's  regulations,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  by  their  government. 

m  Arts.  18-20.  Right   of   prisoners    to  freedom  of  worship;    wills;  repa- 
triation. 
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1834  seven  cantons  had  determined  upon  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the 
authority  of  the  state  and  the  employment  of  the  convents  for  purposes  of 
general  usefulness.  Most  violent  was  the  quarrel  over*this  matter  in  the  can- 
ton  Aargau,  whose  radical  government  finally,  in  1841,  closed  all  the  convents, 
among  others  the  wealthy  one  of  Muri,  and  took  possession  of  the  property 
for  "  purpose  of  instruction  and  benevolence."  Among  the  bigoted  Catholics 
there  was  great  excitement  over  this.  It  led  to  a  victory  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  Lucerne  and  Valais  in  1844.  This  party  called  the  Jesuits  to 
Lucerne  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  of  youth. 

In  this  affair  the  wealthy  farmer  Joseph  Leu  and  Sigwart  Miiller  showed 
themselves  especially  active.  The  Jesuits  had  also  established  themselves  in 
Fribourg  and  Schwyz.  To  expel  them  from  Switzerland  was  the  aim  of  all 
the  liberal  cantons.  The  expedition  of  the  free  lances  (Freischaren)  of  1845 
under  the  leadership  of  Ochsenbein  of  Bern  met  with  failure.  The  govern- 
ment of  Lucerne,  still  more  embittered  by  the  murder  of  Leu,  assumed  a 
terrorising  attitude,  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  free  lances,  and  resto- 
ration of  the  convents  of  the  Aargau;  and  when  no  attention  was  paid  to  these 
demands  concluded  with  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and 
Valais  a,  separate  league  (Sonderbund)  for  mutual  protection  against  external 
and  internal  enemies.  This  league  within  a  league  was  not  to  be  endured; 
and,  since  the  liberal  cantons  were  in  the  majority,  they  decided  at  the  diet 
in  Bern,  in  July,  1847,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  Pact  of  Federation  (Bundesvertrag)  and  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  As  the  fanatics  of  Lucerne  failed  to  obey  the  diet,  orders  were 
given  for  federal  action  against  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund.  The  federal 
army  was  mustered  in  and  the  experienced  general  Dufour  of  Geneva  was 
placed  at  its  head.c 

THE   SONDERBUND  WAR   (1847  A.D.) 

Europe  had  followed  with  an  attentive  eye  the  events  we  have  just  related. 
Peoples  were  preoccupied  with  them,  courts  saw  in  them  a  source  of  serious 
anxiety.  All,  taking  the  Vienna  congress  as  their  point  of  view,  desired  a 
federative,  neutral,  and  peaceable  Switzerland.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  cause  of  the  Sonderbund  seemed  to  them  to  have  justice  on  its  side.  But 
everywhere,  owing  to  diversified  interests,  the  language  differed.  "A  fine 
country  and  a  good  people,"  said  King  Louis  Philippe,  "  but  it  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Let  us  keep  from  interfering.  To  hinder  others  so  doing  is  to  render  them  a 
great  service.7'  Guizot  nevertheless  proposed  to  occupy  himself  in  Swiss 
affairs  in  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Paris  or  in  London,  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Once  Austrian  troops  on  the  one  hand,  French  on  the  other,  drew 
near  Switzerland,  but  they  we!*e  speedily  recalled  to  their  cantonments.  Met- 
ternich  would  willingly  have  taken  the  lead,  Rad  he  not  known  that  France 
could  not  leave  Austria  to  interfere  alone.  Thenceforth,  of  the  two  powers, 
one  contented  itself  with  secretly  aiding  the  Sonderbund  by  relays  of  arms 
and  money,  the  other  with  lavishing  encouragements  on  the  seven  cantons 
through  its  ambassador. 

Prussia  hesitated,  recommending  Neuchatel  prudence.  Czar  Nicholas 
could  not  understand  an  intervention  unless  the  powers  had  sixty  thousand 
men  behind  them.  Great  Britain  would  not  interfere  at  all.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  young  statesman  named  Peel,  son  of  ^  the 
illustrious  minister  of  that  name,  joined  the  Bear  Club  at  Bern  where  radicals 
met.  At  Rome,  the  French  ambassador,  Rossi,  an  ancient  deputy  of  the 
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with  Napoleon.  But  instead  of  profiting  by  the  sudden  panic  which  his 
appearance  had  excited,  he  allowed  the  Turks  time  to  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  Encouraged  and  instructed  by  Sebastiani,  they  made 
their  preparations  with  such  energy  and  success  that  in  the  course  of  eight 
days  the  English  vice-admiral  found  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  weigh 
anchor  and  repass  the  Dardanelles. 

Shortly  afterwards  Admiral  Siniavin  appeared  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
incited  the  Greek  islanders  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke;  whilst  Duckworth 
sailed  to  Egypt  upon  a  fruitless  expedition. in  favour  of  the  mameluke  beys 
against  Muhammed  Ali.  Siniavin  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  4th  of 
April,  captured  several  ships,  and  took  possession  of  some  islands.  The  bad 
condition  of  his  ships,  however,  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  blockade  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  to  retire,  in  order  to  refit,  after  having  once  more  defeated 
the  Turkish  fleet.  Meanwhile,  Selim  had  been  deposed.  His  successor, 
Mustapha  IV,  declared  that  he  would  continue  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  But  Siniavin,  before  he  retired  to  refit,  met  the  Turkish 
fleet  off  Lemnos,  on  the  1st  of  July:  the  Turks  were  beaten,  lost  several  ships, 
and  a  great  many  men. 

The  campaign  of  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  in  1807,  was  not  productive 
of  any  decisive  result,  as  General  Michelson  received  orders  to  detach  the  third 
army  corps  to  oppose  the  French  in  Poland.  Czerni  George,  the  leader  of  the 
revolted  Servians,  took  Belgrade,  Shabatz,  and  Nish,  penetrated  into  Bulgaria, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  some  Russian  troops,  and  gained  clivers  signal 
advantages.  The  war  was  conducted  with  more  success  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  empires  in  Asia.  The  seraskier  of  Erzerum  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Gudovitch  (June  18) ;  and  that  victory  was  the  more  important,  as  it 
prevented  the  Persians  from  making  a  bold  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Turks. 

The  emperor  Alexander  had  agreed  by  the  public  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  (July,  1807)  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  but  this  was  only  a 
collusion  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  The  Russians  not  only  aimed 
at  the  permanent  possession  of  the  two  provinces,  but  regarded  all  the  Slavon- 
ians of  the  Danube  as  allies  or  subjects  of  the  czar.  When  the  Turks,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  concluded  a  peace  with  Czerni  George,  whereby  Servia  became  in 
some  measure  independent  —  and  Czerni  George  afterwards  called  himself 
prince  of  Servia  —  a  Russian  general  guaranteed  the  treaty  by  his  signature, 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  the  following  year  Radpvinikin,  a 
Russian  envoy,  repaired  to  Belgrade  to  establish  the  new  principality;  called 
an  assembly  of  the  nobles;  drew  up  a  sketch  of  a  constitution  for  Servia,  and 
tried  to  organise  the  administration. 

The  French  general,  Guilleminot,  was  sent  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  negotiate 
a  truce  on  the  terms  ostensibly  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit:  namely,  that 
the  Russians  should  evacute  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but  that  the  Turks 
should  not  occupy  the  two  provinces  until  after  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
peace.  But  Guilleminot's  instructions  contained  a  direct  command  to  use  the 
whole  weight  of  the  French  influence  in  favour  of  the  Russians  and  against 
the  Turks;  even  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  admirers,  although  owning  occa- 
sional republican  scruples,  admits  that  their  tone  was  very  equivocal.  In  fact, 
it  very  soon  became  obvious  that  the  whole  mission  of  the  general  was  a  mere 
piece  of  diplomatic  imposture  and  treachery.  A  congress  was  held  at  Slobozia, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giurgevo,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1807,  and  a  truce 
was  signed,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  continue  till  the  30th  of  April,  1808. 
The  Russians  were  to  withdraw;  the  fortresses  of  Ismail,  Braila,  and  Giurgevo 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks,  whose  troops,  however,  were  to  evacuate  Moldavia 
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and  Wallachia  in  thirty-five  clays.  Everything,  however,  which  afterwards 
took  place  in  consultation  between  the  French  and  Russians,  in  reference  to 
Turkey,  bore  upon  a  scheme  of  partition. 

The  Russians  at  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  had  left  Cattaro  and  the 
other  strong  places  in  Dalmatia  to  the  French;  their  emperor,  on  the  9th, 
had  ceded  all  his  rights  as  protector  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  united  islands 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  latter  was  busy  making  preparations  thence  to  extend 
his  operations  and  his  dominion  further  to  the  east.  Marmpnt,  who  adminis- 
tered the  province  of  Dalmatia,  received  orders  to  fortify  Ragusa  more 
strongly,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  in  case  it  should 
be  desirable  to  send  an  army  quickly  from  Corfu,  through  Albania,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace.  The  Russians  continued  to  be  quiet  observers  of  all  this,  and  in 
the  mean  time  made  firm  their  footing  in  the  provinces  on  the  Danube.  They 
made  a  pretence  of  the  conduct  of  "the  Turks  on  the  occupation  of  Galatz,  and 
their  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  for  not  fulfilling  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  Slobozia.  The  Russian  troops,  who,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  were  already  retiring,  received  contrary  orders;  and  the 
Turks,  again  driven  out  of  the  two  provinces,  occupied  Galatz  anew. 

The  conduct  of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  division  of  the  Turkish  booty, 
was  committed  to  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  secret  police,  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien.  He  now  held  a  princely  rank 
as  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  and  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  with  this  and  similar  com- 
missions. In  the  Russian  capital  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  duke  acted 
as  rivals  in  the  art  of  dissimulation;  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  civilities  of 
all  kinds,  as  some  compensation  for  the  coolness  and  contempt  with  which  he 
was  at  first  treated,  to  a  surprising  extent,  by  the  empress-mother  and  the 
Russian  nobility.  He  was,  indeed,  soon  consoled,  for  the  slaves  of  the  czar 
were  as  zealous  in  showing  respect  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  as  they  were 
gross  in  their  insolence  when  not  under  his  observation.  The  accounts  which 
Savary  gives  us  of  the  political  principles  of  the  pious  emperor  and  his  chan- 
cellor, and  their  complete  agreement  with  Napoleon's  morality  and  his  own, 
would  be  quite  incredible  to  us,  did  he  not  literally  quote  their  words.  Sav- 
ary's  secret  report  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  partly  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  is  to  be  found  among  the  fragments  of  Napoleon's  unprinted  corres- 
pondence. A  contempt  for  public  agreements,  and  the  plunder  of  Sweden, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  war,  astonish  us  less  than  Romanzov's  audacious 
contempt  of  the  opinion  of  all  Europe;  he  thought  it  not  worth  a  moment's 
consideration;  and  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  language  held  by  his 
master  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Turkey.  Thibaudeau  has  given  so  correct 
an  opinion  of  both  the  emperors  —  of  the  nature  of  their  consultations  —  of 
Savary  and  Romanzov  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
words  of  that  writer. 

^  Turkey  would  at  that  time  undoubtedly  have  been  partitioned,  had  Aus- 
tria been  willing  to  follow  the  numerous  gentle  hints  to  join  the  alliance  of  the 
emperors,  who  imagined  themselves  able  to  make  their  will  the  right  and  law 
of  all  nations;  or  if  Napoleon  had  not  found  it  inconsistent  with  his  plans  to 
bring  on^at  an  unfavourable  moment  a  new  war  with  Austria,  which  he  clearly 
foresaw  in  1808.  The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  remained,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year  1808,  in  quiet  possession  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
previously  evacuated  by  them,  and  ruled  not  only  in  them,  but  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  Belgrade,  for  the  new  prince  of  Servia  was  likewise  under 
Russian  protection.  The  army  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizir, 
which  lay  at  Adrianople  during  the  winter  of  1807-1808,  dwindled,  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  truce  of  Slobozia,  to  a  few  thousand  men,  because,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  the  janissaries^  re  turned  to  their  homes  in  winter;  it 
again  increased,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Bairaktar's  annv- 
which  was  organised  on  the  new  European  principle,  was  computed  at  frorxi 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men;  it  remained  on  the  Danube  till  its  leader,  at 
length,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  Constantinople. 
He  deposed  Mustapha  IV,  who  supported  the  faction  of  the  janissaries,  auci 
placed  his  brother,  Mahmud,  on  the  throne.  Bairaktar  perished,  however,  in 
an  insurrection  (November  14th),  and  Mahmud,  too,  would  have  been  mur- 
dered, had  he  not  been  the  last  scion  of  the  imperial  family.  But  he  was 
compelled  entirely  to  change  his  ministry,  and  to  resign  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  ulemas  and  the  janissaries. 

During  the  disturbances  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the 
foreign  relations  continued  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  year  1807,  immedi- 
ately after  the  truce  of  Slobozia.  When  Napoleon's  plan  of  removing  the 
negotiations  respecting  a  peace  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  to  Pari^ 
failed  of  success,  he  found  it  advisable,  in  consequence  of  an  impending  war- 
with  Austria,  to  give  the  Turks  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1809  was  the  close 
union  between  the  latter  power  and  England  in  reference  to  Turkish  affairs., 
which  appeared  in  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Paget  and  Baron  von  Stunner^ 
the  English  and  Austrian  ambassadors  in  Constantinople.  It  was  theAus- 
trians  who  mediated  the  peace  between  England  and  the  Porte,  of  the  5th  of 
January,  1809,  after  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Turks  refused  to  cede  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  to  the  Russians,  at  the  congress  of  Jassy,  as  they  haci 
formerly  done  at  Bucharest.  This  led  to  a  new  war,  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  hereafter. 

CONGRESS  OF  ERFUET   (1808  A.D.) 

In  consequence  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  trade  which  followed  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1807,  Russia  suffered  much  more  severely  than  England, 
and  the  Russian  magnates,  supported  by  the  aversion  of  the  emperor's  mother- 
to  Napoleon,  were  very  far  from  showing  that  good-will  to  the  French  which. 
their  emperor  manifested  for  Napoleon  and  his  representatives.  This  was 
soon  experienced  by  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  who,  though  overloaded  with 
marks  of  politeness  by  the  emperor,  in  reality  proved  unable  to  make  any  way 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Caulaincourt,  duke  of  Vicenza,  was  afterwards 
deceived  for  some  years  by  appearances,  and  by  Alexander's  masterly  art  o± 
dissimulation;  but  Napoleon  soon  came  to  experience  in  Spain  that  the  per- 
sonal proofs  of  friendship  exhibited  by  the  emperor  were  by  no  means  always 
in  accordance  with  the  Russian  policy.  The  emperor  Alexander  himself,  for 
example,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Caulaincourt,  acknowledged  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  king  of  Spain;  whilst  Strogonov,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Madrid, 
alleged  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  that  effect,  and  corresponded  with  ^  the 
insurgents.  In  the  same  way,  Admiral  Siniavin,  who,  on  the  breakmg  out  of 
war  with  England,  had  taken  refuge  in  Lisbon  with  nine  ships  o  the  i  line  and 
frigate,  not  only  refused  to  render  any  assistance  to  Marshal  J  ™ 

threatened  in  that  city  by  the  English,  but  even  to 
he  were  prepared  to  assist  him.    The  manner  in  which 


ated  on  tsrd  of  September,  1808,  to 

to  be  taken  to  England,  might  indicate  a  very  different 

as  the  ten  ships  were  afterwards  given  back. 
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There  was,  indeed,  no  want  of  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  two 
emperors.  Whoever  compares  the  attentions  and  marks  of  regard  which  have 
been  recorded  as  shown  by  the  one  to  the  other  with  the  secret  intrigues  which 
they  were  at  the  same  moment  weaving  against  each  other  in  Turkey  and 
Spain,  and  with  the  open  enmity  which  was  shown  as  early  as  1811,  will  learn 
from  such  a  comparison  what  is  the  real  worth  of  diplomatic  and  princely 
friendships.  The  emperor  of  Russia  made  presents  to  his  imperial  brother 
of  vessels  and  ornaments  of  malachite  and  other  precious  stones,  which  the 
latter  exhibited  in  the  Salon  du  Prix  in  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
boast  of  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  in  presence  of  the  circles  of 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain.  Busts  of  Alexander  were  manufactured  in  the 
imperial  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  in 
the  palace  and  rooms  of  the  imperial  family.  All  who  had  access  to  the  court, 
or  wished  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  found  it  necessary  to 
purchase  these  ornaments,  and  place  them  conspicuously  in  their  houses.  The 
friendship  was  so  intimate  that  one  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  adjutants 
accompanied  the  emperor  of  the  French  when  he  went  to  Bayonne  to  set  aside 
the  whole  reigning  family  of  Spain.  This  adjutant,  however,  was  the  same 
Tchernitchev  who  was  engaged  in  constantly  travelling  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  who  surrounded  Napoleon,  in  spite  of 
all  his  police,  with  a  net  of  Russian  espionage,  and  bribed  all  the  employes  who 
were  venal  in  order  to  obtain  papers.  He  intrigued  with  ladies  to  elicit 
secrets  from  them;  and  finally,  in  1812,  he  even  purchased  a  copy  of  the  plan 
of  operations  for  the  war,  when  it  was  too  late  to  change  it. 

Napoleon  knew  that  Austria  was  thinking  of  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral discontent  and  the  secret  associations  in  Germany  to  frustrate  the  plans 
of  France  and  Russia  with  respect  to  Poland  and  Turkey;  he  was,  therefore, 
very  desirous  of  assuring  himself  once  more  of  the  Russian  emperor  before  his 
journey  to  Spain.  This  design  was  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  the  very  num- 
erous partisans  of  the  English  and  Prussian  policy  at  the  Russian  court,  when 
the  question  was  raised  of  a  conference  between  the-  two  emperors  in  Erfurt. 
Von  Schladen,  the  friend  of  the  minister  von  Stein,  therefore  presented  a  mem- 
orial to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  shortly  before  his  departure  to  Erfurt  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1808,  in  which  Alexander  was  forewarned  of  all  that  would  take 
place  there.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  con- 
tinually receiving  secret  counsel  and  warning  from  the  enemies  of  the  French, 
and  that  he  played  his  part  in  Erfurt  more  ably  than  Napoleon,  from  whom  he 
separated,  as  even  the  French  writers  report,  with  all  the  outward  signs  of 
indescribable  friendship  and  esteem,  but  inwardly  full  of  distrust.  Von 
Schladen  says  very  freely  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  given  him  the  advice 
laid  down  in  his  memorial,  "  in  order  that  he  might  see  through  the  sophisms, 
falsehoods,  and  deceptions  which  were  prepared  for  him  by  Napoleon,  and 
awaited  him  in  Erfurt.7' 

On  his  way  to  the  congress,  the  emperor  visited  the  king  and  queen  of 
Prussia  in  Konigsberg,  and  arrived  on  the  26th  of  September  in  Weimar,  where 
his  brother  Constantine  had  been  staying  since  the  24th.  On  the  27th  Napol- 
eon entered  Erfurt,  and  at  one  o'clock  drove  out  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  town  ^to  meet  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  coming  from  Weimar. 
Our  modest  object  does  not  permit  us  to  incorporate  in  our  prose  the  poetry  of 
the  subsequent  festivities,  nor  in  glowing  language  to  extol  the  skill  displayed 
by  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies.  That  splendour  enough  was  exhibited  in 
Erfurt  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  four  vassal-kings  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  thirty-four  princes,  twenty-four  ministers  of 
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state,  and  thirty  generals,  were  by  express  command  to  summon  up  for  th  % 
occasion  everything  which  imagination  could  suggest  in  the  way  of  courtb- 
splendour  and  extravagance.  Talma  and  the  Parisian  company  of  actors  hafl 
been  sent  to  Erfurt,  to  act,  as  Napoleon  said,  before  a  pit  of  kings.  T\vo 
armchairs  were  placed  for  the  two  emperors,  whilst  the  other  rulers  sat  behiii*  I 
them  on  common  chairs.  We  know  not  what  truth  there  was  in  the  storv 
which  was  at  that  time  in  every  mouth,  and  related  in  all  the  French  worEU 
written  for  effect,  that  the  emperor  Alexander,  whilst  Talma  was  bein<^ 
applauded  on  the  stage,  played  his  own  part  with  Napoleon  in  the  pit  uj 
quite  as  masterly  a  manner.  The  latter,  amidst  applause,  pronounced  the 
following  line  : 

The  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  a  favour  of  the  gods. 

when  the  emperor  seized  Napoleon's  hand,  made  a  profound  bow,  and  feel- 
ingly exclaimed:  "That  I  have  never  more  truly  felt  than  at  the  present  fj 

moment."  The  festivities  continued  from  the  27th  of  September  till  the  14tli 
of  October,  and  furnished  to  the  Germans  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  of 
their  princes  and  nobles  conducting  themselves  publicly,  not  only  as  slaves  of 
Napoleon,  but  even  as  servants  and  flatterers  of  all  his  generals  and  courtiers. 
In  order  to  flatter  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Napoleon  acted  as  if  he  had  been 
influenced  by  Alexander's  application  in  favour  of  Prussia;  but  in  reality 
oppressed  the  king  and  his  subjects  afterwards  just  as  before.  He  profited 
by  Alexander's  admiration  and  friendship  to  make  a  show  of  his  pretended 
willingness  to  conclude  a  peace  with  England.  Though  he  had  written  three 
times  directly  to  the  king  of  England,  and  had  always  been  referred  to  the 
minister,  he  nevertheless  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  unite  with  him  in 
signing  another  letter  addressed  to  King  George.  The  result  was  such  at> 
might  have  been  foreseen;  the  object,  however,  was  attained:  the  letters  and. 
answers  were  printed,  and  officially  commented  upon  in  the  journals. 

The  negotiations  were  carried  on  personally  in  Erfurt  between  the  two 
emperors  themselves,  and  much  was  agreed  upon  which  neither  the  one  nor- 
the  other  intended  to  observe.  A  written  treaty  of  alliance  was  besides  con- 
cluded by  Romanzov  and  Champagny,  which  was  calculated  with  a  view  to 
a  new  war  with  Austria.  The  substance  of  the  agreement  consists  in  a  closer 
alliance  of  the  two  powers  against  England,  and  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and. 
Wallachia  to  Russia.  Hitherto  Napoleon  had  only  been  willing  to  concede 
this  last  point  on  conditions  which  referred  to  Silesia.  In  the  fifth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Erfurt,  which  was  kept  strictly  secret,  the  two  emperors  agreed 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  England  on  condition  only  that  that  country  should 
acknowledge  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Then 
follow  several  articles  on  the  cession  of  those  Turkish  provinces.  In  the  elev- 
enth article  it  is  stated,  that  further  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  respect- 
ing a  further  partition.  It  was  agreed,  too,  that  the  treaty  was  to  be  kept 
secret  for  ten  years.  Buturlin  boasts,  with  reason,  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander in  Erfurt,  by  his  Greco-Slavonian  arts  of  deception,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Italo-Gallic  talents  of  Napoleon;  and,  in  fact,  the  very  highest- 
triumph  is  to  outwit  the  deceiver. 

Even  as  early  as  this  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  thrown  out  the  idea  oi  a 
marriage  with  Catherine  Pavlovna,  Alexander's  sister,  which  inferred,  o± 
course,  a  previous  separation  from  the  empress  Josephine..  Alexander,  on  nis 
part,  is  said  to  have  raised  difficulties  on  the  question  of  religion,  and  to  na\  e 
referred  the  matter  to  his  mother,  who  very  speedily  had  the  princess  betrothed 
to  Duke  Peter  of  Oldenburg.  Moreover,  the  reception  of  the  duke  ol  Uicien 
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burg  into  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  meetin, 
in  Erfurt. 

The  war  which  broke  out  in  April,  1809,  between  France  and  Austria,  pu 
the  sincerity  of  the  Russo-French  alliance  to  a  practical  test.  Russia  complie< 
with  the  letter  of  her  engagements  to  the  one  belligerent  power  by  declaring 
war  against  the  other;  but  Prince  Galitzin,  who  was  to  have  made  a  powerfu 
diversion  in  Galicia,  came  so  late  into  the  field  and  his  movements  were  s< 
dilatory  that  it  was  evident  he  had  no  desire  to  contribute  to  the  success  c 
his  sovereign's  ally.  There  was  no  longer  any  show  of  cordiality  in  th 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  France  and  Russia;  but  both  parties  foun< 
it  convenient  for  the  present  to  dissemble  their  mutual  alienation.  By  th 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  signed  by  vanquished  Austria  (October  14th,  1809; 
that  power  ceded,  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  confederation  of  th 
Rhine,  several  towns  in  Germany  and  Italy,  with  their  dependencies;  sh 
was  despoiled,  in  favour  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  of  all  western  Galicia  an< 
the  city  of  Cracow;  and  surrendered  to  Russia  a  territory  whose  populatio] 
was  estimated  at  400,000  souls.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  moreover,  recog 
nised  the  rights  which  Napoleon  arrogated  over  the  monarchies  of  the  sout 
of  Europe,  adhered  to  his  continental  system,  and  renounced  all  the  countrie 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  But  the  house  of  Habs 
burg,  true  to  the  adage,  Tu,  felix  Austria,  nube,  retrieved  its  fortunes  at  th 
-expense  of  its  pride,  by  bestowing  a  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  conqueror. 


RENEWED  WAR  WITH  TURKEY    (1810  A.D.) 

Immediately  after  Alexander's  return  from  Erfurt  orders  were  given  t 
open  negotiations  with  the  Turks.  The  conference  took  place  at  Jassy;  bu 
it  was  immediately  broken  off  after  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  de 
manded,  as  preliminary  conditions,  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  minister  from  Constantinople.  Hostilitie 
were  then  resumed.  The  Russians  were  commanded  by  Prince  Prosorovski 
and  after  his  death  by  Prince  Bagration.  With  the  exception  of  Giurgevo,  a] 
the  fortresses  attacked  by  them  fell  into  their  hands,  until  they  encountere* 
the  army  of  the  grand  vizir,  near  Silistria,  and  being  defeated  with  a  loss  c 
ten  thousand  men  (September  26th),  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bulgaria 
The  grand  vizir,  without  taking  advantage  of  his  victory,  retired  to  winte 
quarters. 

In  May,  1810,  the  Russian  main  army,  under  Kamenskoi,  again  crosse< 
the  Danube  at  Hirsova,  passed  through  the  Dobrudja,  and  marched  straigh 
against  the  Turkish  main  army  to  Shumla  and  Varna.  At  the  same  time 
the  corps  of  Generals  Langeron  and  Sacken  proceeded  to  blockade  Silistri 
and  Rustchuk.  The  Turks  could  nowhere  keep  the  field.  At  Kavarna  the; 
were  routed;  at  the  storming  of  Bazardjik  they  lost  ten  thousand  men;  a 
the  storming  of  Rasgrad  three  thousand.  Silistria  was  reduced  in  seven  day 
by  Langeron.  So  far  everything  was  favourable  for  the  Russians.  If  the; 
had  added  to  their  advantages  the  conquest  of  Rustchuk,  the  passes  of  Tii 
nova  and  of  Sophia  towards  Adrianople  would  have  been  open,  the  fortress  c 
Shumla  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  would  hav 
been  manoeuvred  out  of  it.  The  taking  of  Rustchuk,  and  above  all  the  spai 
ing  of  the  troops,  was  consequently  the  next  problem  for  General  Kamensko: 
Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Russians  attempted  to  storm  almost  simultaneousl; 
the  fortifications  of  Varna,  Shumla,  and  Rustchuk,  were  repulsed  from  thes 
three  places,  the  defence  of  which  was  conducted  by  English  officers,  an 
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Geneva  diet,  was  charged  to  solicit  Pius  IX  to  recall  the >  Jesuit 
It  was  thought  both  ys  London  and  Pans  that  the  best  me 
peace  to  Switzerland  was  to  take  from  the  radicals  their  prii 
and  their  flag.  The  holy  father  contented  himself  with  le 
know  that  he  would  remain  passive  in  the  strife  (passive  se  habt 

Switzerland,  under  these  circumstances,  was  persuaded  tJ 
had  come  frankly  to  declare  to  Europe  her  intention  of  being 
of  her  Pact  of  Alliance;  to  have  done  with  the  questions  th 
and  to  constitute  herself  on  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  and  equit 
which  would  soon  see  her  the  first  on  the  road  towards  whi< 
peoples  were  proceeding.  She  knew  the  states  which  lavish* 
to  be  torn  by  a  revolutionary  spirit  and  incapable  of  uniting 
common  resolution.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  thou£ 
bein  opened  the  confederation  diet  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847.  ^ 

Although  only  the  son  of  a  hotel  keeper,  without  instructic 
but  gifted  with  prompt  and  pleasing  intelligence,  he  presente 
barrassed  before  an  assembly  wherein  the  heads  of  the  two 
Switzerland  were  sitting,  and  at  which  the  majority  of  minisi 
powers  assisted.  Frankness  characterised  his  discourse 
European  crisis— "Our  modern  world/'  said  he  "rests 
columns,  on  institutions  that  have  for  support  only  the 
and  interests,  a  construction  that  the  slightest  storm  wil 
Well,  this  storm  approaches;  the  colossus  is  quite  aware ^of 
dangerous  sleep."  Descending  from  these  heights  to  question 
the  president  of  the  diet  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  majority 
land  had"  always  recognised.  When  this  majority  had  be 
courteously  invited  all  the  cantons  to  join  with  it.  Callar 
deputy,  exposed  in  language  firm  and  untouched  by  passioi 
events  that  had  given  place  to  a  separate  alliance,  and  dem 
should  leave  those  who  had  concluded  it  the  time  to  com 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

In  reality,  the  vote  of  the  majority  meant  a  declaratic 
diet  adjourned  so  as  to  give  the  parties  time  either  to  unite 
preparations  for  hostilities.    It  reassembled  on  the  18th  oi 
delegates,  envoys  of  peace,  were  sent  from  each  of  the  Soncl 
but  they  met  with  scant  welcome:  one-half  wanted  war. 

Colonel  Dufour  is  made  Commander  of  the  Ar 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  deputies  from  the  seven  ca 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  it  was  decided  that  the  decree  ord 
tion  of  their  alliance  should  be  executed  by  arrSs.  The  diet 
thousand  men,  and  entrustecf  the  command,  with  the  ran 
Colonel  Dufour,  of  Geneva.  No  name  in  the  army  was  more 
had  more  weight.  Dufour  did  not  belong  to  either  side.  In  s 
conservative,  but  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  progress.  He 
wars  and  published  writings  on  military  science,  fruits  of 
experience.  No  chief  knew  as  he  did  the  canton  militia,  ove 
yres  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  presided  in  the  camp  a 
instructor  of  the  engineering  corps.  To  these  warlike  qualit 
virtues  of  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  occupied  in  the  elabor 
he  had  conceived,  of  the  fine  map  of  Switzerland  which  bear* 
he  was  called  to  quit  the  pursuits  of  the  student  for  the  fiel 
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suffered  so  enormously,  that  the  Turks  felt  themsdw*  <rfi™ 

out  from  behind  their  intrenchments,  a^  aSk  ffp^^-enough  to  con;« 

Shumla     They  failed  however,  in  thei^atS^t? t^jf*  "**  **** 

To  relieve  Rustchuk  the  grand  vizir  sent  MukhtarPaSI^ith^rl-    i 
by  way  of  Tirnova,  to  the  Danube.     But  if  the  Tinfe  tjt  f I t  - pickea  tmoP^ 
were  too  weak  to  force  the  Russians  to  almdmS^^^ 
Shumla,  they  could  certainly  not  expect  witt  a%rf 
enemy  near  Rustchuk,  where  he  stood  with  his  imited^^t^1  i1 ? 
separate  wings.    Only  in  case  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  hadinSSed  h?  W     t r 
forty  thousand  men,  entered  Wallachia  at  Turna    and ^££1     Ce*to 
Giurgevo,  could  the  offensive  have  a  meaning,  ^{j&^S^.f^^1 
of  Rustchuk  because  here  it  met  with  the  ^ak  pStrfSf^S?    Buf 
enter  upon  the  offensive  with  an  army  in  Wallachia 
before  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube  in  BuS 
the  Turks     Mukhtar  Pasha  intrenched  & 

to  cover  the  passes  of  Tirnova  and  Sophia.    On  the  7th  of  September      wa 
attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  held  out  with  his  best  troops  till  the  next 
morning,  and  then  surrendered  with  Eve  thousand  men,  and  all  his  a 
After  this  Sistovo  and  Cladova  capitulated,  and  on  the  27th  of  Se 
Rustchuk  and  Giurgevo  surrendered.  "  •* 

The  road  to  Adrianople  was  now  open  for  the  Russians,  but  their  enonro' - 
losses,  caused  by  their  own  folly,  would  have  prevented  their  as*uir.m»Y^ 
offensive  beyond  the  Balkan  for  this  year,  even  if  the  season  had  not  be?n  so 
far  advanced.  Reinforcements  for  the  next  year  could  not  be  expected  as 
Napoleon  was  preparing  to  attack  Russia,  and  therefore  they  began  to  neg*C 
tiate.^  Another  insurrection  of  the  janissaries  interrupted  these  negotiations, 
but  did  not  induce  the  grand  vizir  to  profit  by  this  opportunity,  and  fall  witll 
his  whole  force  upon  the  Russians,  who,  at  this  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
country  from  Wicldin  to  Sophia  and  thence  as  far  as  Varna.  Not  until  Czerni 
George,  in  February,  1811,  had  placed  the  principality  of  Servia  under  Vhe 
protection  of  Russia,  did  the  grand  vizir  awake  from  his  apathy  in  Thrace, 
and  cross  the  Balkan,  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men.  He,  however,  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  that  Kamenskoi  had  time  enough  to  assemble  sufficient 
forces. 

They  met  at  Lofteh  on  the  Osma;  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and  lost  three 
thousand  men.  Achmed  Pasha,  however,  a  violent  and  sturdy  soldier,  with- 
out any  higher  military  education,  led  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops  to  Shunila, 
and  insisted  upon  their  taking  the  offensive.  The  Russians  had  received  no 
reinforcements,  but  Kutusov  had  taken  the  command.  Without  any  consid- 
erable losses,  he  concentrated  his  small  army  at  Silistria  and  Rustchnk,  and 
abandoned  Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  latter  place,  after  having  rased  the  for- 
tresses. In  the  battle  before  Rustchuk,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  Turks  were 
driven  back,  but  on  the  7th,  they  forced  the  twenty  thousand  Russians  who 
stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  give  up  Rustchuk  also,  though  not 
until  its  works  had  been  rased. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  river  from  the  Dobrudja,  and  operating  with  a 
superior  force  upon  the  Russian  lines  of  communication,  the  grand  vizir 
allowed  himself  to  be  induced,  by  the  retreat  of  Kutusov,  to  cross  the  Danube 
at  Rustchuk,  without  a  fortress  in  his  rear.  Arrived  on  the  left  bank  with  his 
main  army,  a  Russian  flotilla  barred  his  retreat,  while  Russian  corps  recrossed 
the  Danube  above  and  below  Rustchuk,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  (no 
longer  fortified)  and  of  the  Turkish  camp  (September  7th).  The  grand  vizir 
fled,  but  his  main  army,  still  consisting  of  25,000  men  and  56  pieces  of  artillery, 
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was  forced  to  surrender  in  the  vicinity  of  Giurgevo.  A  few  days  afterward 
Count  St.  Priest  took  Shirtov,  with  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  on  th 
Danube.  Nicopoli^and  Widdin  next  surrendered,  so  that  by  the  end  of  th 
campaign  the  Russians  were  masters  of  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Danub< 
The  Servians,  also,  aided  by  a  body  of  Russians,  had  wrested  from  the  Turk 
the  last  fortresses  they  held  in  the  principality. 

The  grand  vizir  asked  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  with  a  view  to  negotiatin 
a  peace;  but  the  terms  now  demanded  by  the  victorious  Russians  were  such  £ 
the  Porte  would  not  accede  to.  The  war  was  continued  in  1811,  but  alwa} 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Turks.  Resolved  on  a  last  desperate  effort,  the 
assembled  a  formidable  army  whilst  the  conference  at  Bucharest  was  sti 
pending.  At  last,  the  rupture  between  France  and  Russia  changed  the  aspec 
of  affairs,  and  compelled  the  latter  power  to  abandon  the  long-coveted  pre 
when  it  was  already  in  its  grasp.  The  Russian  minister,  Italinski,  contente 
himself  with  requiring  that  the  Pruth  should  for  the  future  form  the  boundar 
between  the  two  empires.  The  sultan  regarded"  even  this  concession  as  dii 
graceful;  but  the  Russians  carried  their  point  by  bribery,  and  the  Treaty  < 
Bucharest  was  concluded.  Its  chief  provisions  were  these: 

Article  4.  The  Pruth,  from  the  point  where  it  enters  Moldavia  to  its  coi 
fiuence  with  the.  Danube,  and  thence  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  to  its  emboi 
chure  on  the  Black  Sea  at  Kilia,  shall  be  the  boundary  between  the  ta 
empires.  Thus  the  Porte  surrendered  to  Russia  a  third  of  Moldavia,  with  tl 
fortresses  of  Khoczim  and  Bender,  and  all  Bessarabia,  with  Ismail  and  Kill 
By  the  same  article,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  common  to  the  subjec 
of  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  islands  enclosed  between  the  several  arms  of  tl 
river  below  Ismail  are  to  remain  waste.  The  rest  of  Moldavia  and  Wallach 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks  in  their  actual  condition.  Article  6.  Tl 
Asiatic  frontier  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Article  8  relat 
to  the  Servians,  to  whom  the  Porte  grants  an  amnesty  and  some  privilege 
the  interpretation  of  which  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  diplomat 
subtlety.  Article  13.  Russia  accepts  the  mediation  of  the  Porte  for  the  co: 
elusion  of  a  peace  with  Persia,  where  hostilities  had  begun  anew,  at  the  instig 
tion  of  the  English  ambassador. 


WAR  WITH  NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding  all  the  demonstrations  to  the  contrary  made  since  tl 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  also  Austria  partially,  alwa; 
continued  to  maintain  a  certain  mutual  understanding,  which  was,  howevc 
kept  very  secret,  and  somewhat  resembled  a  conspiracy.  The  most  disti 
^uished  statesmen  both  in  Russia  and  Prussia  felt  how  unnatural  was  an  al 
mice  between  Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  Frederick  William  III,  and  direct* 
attention  to  the  subject.  This  was  also  clone  on  the  part  of  England,  and  it 
certain  that  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  early  as  the  meeting  in  Erfurt  in  180 
expressed  his  doubts  respecting  the  duration  of  his  alliance  with  France.  T: 
conduct  of  Russia  in  the  campaign  against  Austria,  in  1809,  first  shook  Nap 
leon/s  confidence  in  his  ally.  Mutual  complaints  and  recriminations  ensue 
but  neither  party  thought  it  advisable  to  give  any  prominence  to  their  di 
union,  and  Napoleon,  even  when  he  had  entered,  through  Thugut,  upon  t! 
subject  of  an  Austrian  marriage,  still  continued  to  carry  on  negotiations  for  i 
alliance  with  a  Russian  princess. 

The  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  extorted  1 
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Napoleon  at  the  Peace  of  Rehfmbrunn,  at  length  led  to  an  exchange  of  dinlo 

matic  notes,  which  tended  strongly  to  a  war.    The  Poles  naturally  expected 

from  Napoleon  and  his  advisers  that  he  would  in  some  way  give  new  life  and 

currency  to  the  name  of  Poland;  against  this  the  emperor  of  Russia  earnestly 

protested.     The  whole  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Russia  and 

rranee  in  the  yours  1810  and  181  1  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  words  Poles  and 

Polish,  although  Russia  had  again  obtained  by  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn  a 

portion  of  Austrian  Poland,  as  it  had  previously  obtained  a  part  of  Prussian 

"Poland  by  the*  Pence  of  Tilsit.    Seeing  that  the  whole  of  western  Galicia, 

iisimoisk,  and  Cracow  had  been  united  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  Peace  of 

Sdionhrunn,  Russia  called  upon  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  bind  himself 

<»xpivssly  by  treaty  not  to  revive  the  names  of  Pole  and  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Before  the  em  I*  of  1809  many  notes  were  exchanged  concerning  this  point, 

apparently  HO  insignificant,  but  in  reality  so  important  for  the  peace  and 

wifely  of  "the  Russian  Hmpire.    Napoleon  agreed  to  give  the  assurance  so 

earnestly  desired  by  Alexander,  and  Caulaincourt,  the  French  ambassador  in 

St.  Petersburg,  signed  a  regular  concession  of  the  Russian  demand  in  January, 

ISIO.     By  the  first  two  articles  of  this  agreement  it  was  laid  clown  that  the 

word  Poland,  or  Polish,  was  not  to  be  used  when  any  reference  was  made  to 

the  enlargement  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.     By  the  third  article  the  two 

emperors  bound  themselves  not*  to  revive  or  renew  any  of  the  old  Polish  orders. 

In  the  fifth,  the  emperor  of  the  French  agreed  not  further  to  enlarge  the  duchy 

of  \Vansuw  by  the  addition  of  provinces  or  cities  belonging  to  the  former  state 

of  Poland. 

This  agreement,  signed  by  Caulaincourt,  still  required  the  confirmation 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French:   and  Napoleon  had  given  instructions  to  his 
ambassador  only  to  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  on  condition  that  the  agree- 
incut  was  drawn  up  in  the  usual  diplomatic  manner:  that  is  to  say,  in  employ- 
in"  words  and  pb  ruses  so  chosen  as  to  be  capable  of  any  subsequent  interpre- 
t'tTion  which  may  best  suit,  the  parties.     This  was  not  done.    The  articles 
wriv  \vrv  brief  t  lie  lanpuuge  so  dear  and  definite  as  to  be  incapable  of  mistake 
or  mi'4vpresent:ition.     Without  directly  refusing  his  sanction  to  the  treaty, 
VinoUm  mmir<>d  that  it  should  be  couched  in  different  language,  and  caused 
n  iiUv  draft  of  it  to  he  presented  in  St.  Petersburg.     The  Russians  saw  at  once 
Vhrmurh  his  purpose,  and  Alexander  expressed  his  displeasure  in  terms  which. 
hinlv  indicated  to  the  French  ambassador  his  belief  that  Napoleon  was  really 
*'«»«•  1«*«""  measures  against  him,  and  was  only  seeking  to  gam 
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was  to  be  gained  by  complaisance  to  France,  consequently  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing posture,  and  condescended  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  agricultural 
and  mercantile  subjects.  No  Russian  vessel  durst  venture  out  to  sea,  and  a 
Russian  fleet  had  been  seized  by  the  British  in  the  harbours  of  Lisbon.  At 
Riga  lay  immense  stores  of  grain  in  want  of  a  foreign  market.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1810,  Alexander  published  a  fresh  tariff  permitting  the  importation 
of  colonial  products  under  a  neutral  flag  (several  hundred  English  ships 
arrived  under  the  American  flag),  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
manufactured  goods.  Not  many  weeks  previously,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
Napoleon  had  annexed  Oldenburg  to  France.  The  duke,  Peter,  was  nearly 
related  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  declared 
readiness  to  grant  a  compensation,  refused  to  allow  it  to  consist  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  proposed  a  duchy  of  Erfurt,  as  yet  uncreated,  which 
Russia  scornfully  rejected.  . 

The  alliance  between  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England  was  now  speedily  con- 
cluded. Sweden,  which  had  vainly  demanded  from  Napoleon  the  possession 
of  Norway  and  a  large  supply  of  money,  assumed  a  tone  of  indignation,  threw 
open  her  harbours  to  the  British  merchantmen,  and  so  openly  carried  on  a 
contraband  trade  in  Pomerania,  that  Napoleon,  in  order  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinental system,  was  constrained  to  garrison  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen 
and  to  disarm  the  Swedish  inhabitants.  Bernadotte,  upon  this,  ranged  him- 
self entirely  on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  without,  however,  coming  to  an  open 
rupture,  for  which  he  awaited  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The 
expressions  made  use  of  by  Napoleon  on  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome  at 
length  filled  up  the  measure  of  provocation.  Intoxicated  with  success,  he 
boasted,  in  an  address  to  the  mercantile  classes,  that  he  would,  in  despite  of 
Russia,  maintain  the  continental  system,  for  he  was  lord  over  the  whole  of 
continental  Europe;  and  that  if  Alexander  had  not  concluded  a  treaty  with  him 
at  Tilsit,  he  would  have  compelled  him  to  do  so  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  pride 
of  the  haughty  Russian  was  deeply  wounded,  and  a  rupture  was  nigh  at  hand. 

Russia  had,  meanwhile,  anticipated  Napoleon  in  making  preparations 
for  war.  As  early  as  1811,  a  great  Russian  army  stood  ready  for  the  invasion 
of  Poland,  and  might,  as  there  were  at  that  time  but  few  French  troops  in 
Germany,  easily  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  It  remained,  however, 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Napoleon  instantly  prepared  for  war  and  fortified 
Dantzic.  His  continual  proposals  of  peace,  ever  unsatisfactory  to  the  ambition 
of  the  czar,  remaining  at  length  unanswered,  he  declared  war.& 

But,  to  get  within  reach  of  _Russia,  it  was  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  pass 
beyond  Austria,  to  cross  Prussia,  and  to  conciliate  Sweden  and  Turkey;  an 
offensive  alliance  with  these  four  powers  was  therefore  indispensable.  Aus- 
tria was  subject  to  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  and  Prussia  to  his  arms:  to 
them,  therefore,  he  had  only  to  declare  his  intentions;  Austria  voluntarily 
and  eagerly  entered  into  his  plans,  and  Prussia  he  easily  prevailed  on  to  join 
him. 

Austria,  however,  did  not  act  blindly.  Situated  between  the  two  giant 
powers  of  the  north  and  the  west,  she  was  not  displeased  to  see  them  at  war: 
she  looked  to  their  mutually  weakening  each  other,  and  to  the  increase  of  her 
own  strength  by  their  exhaustion.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1812,  she  promised 
France  thirty  thousand  men,  but  she  prepared  prudent  secret  instructions  for 
them.  She  obtained  a  vague  promise  of  an  increase  of  territory  as  an  indem- 
nity for  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  possession  of  Galicia 
was  guaranteed  to  her.  She  admitted,  however,  the  future  possibility  of  a 
cession  of  part  of  that  province  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  in  exchange  for 
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that  she  would  have  received  the  Illyrian  Provinces.    The  sixth  article  of  t>  •* 
secret  treaty  establishes  this  fact.  "  ''    A 

The  success  of  the  war,  therefore,  in  no  degree  depended  on  the  cession  of 
Galicia,  or  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  Austrian  jealousy  respecting  tha+ 
possession.  Napoleon  consequently  might,  on  his  entrance  into  Yilna!  have 
publicly  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  instead  of  betraving 
the  expectations  of  her  people,  confounding  and  rendering  them  indifferent 
by  expressions  of  doubtful  import.  This  was  one  of  those  decisive  issues 
which  occur  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  which  determine  the  future. 
No  consideration  ought  to  have  made  Napoleon  swerve  from  his  purpose* 
But  whether  it  was  that  he  reckoned  too  much  on  the  ascendency  of  his  genius", 
or  the  strength  of  his  army  and  the  weakness  of  Alexander;  or  that,  consid- 
ering what  he  left  behind  him,  he  felt  it  too  dangerous  to  carry  on  so  distant  a 
war  slowly  and  methodically;  or  whether,  as  we  shall  presently  be  told  by 
himself,  he  had  doubts  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  certain  it  is  that  ho 
either  neglected  or  could  not  yet  venture  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  that 
country  whose  freedom  he  had  come  to  restore.  Yet  he  had  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor to  her  diet;  and  when  this  inconsistency  was  remarked  to  him  he  repiie»l 
that  that  nomination  was  an  act  of  war,  which  only  bound  him  during  the 
war,  while  by  his  words  he  would  be  bound  both  in  war  and  peace.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  made  no  other  answer  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Lithuanians  than 
evasive  expressions,  at  the  very  time  he  was  following  up  his  attack  on  Alex- 
ander to  the  very  capital  of  his  empire. 

He  even  neglected  to  clear  the  southern  Polish  provinces  of  the  feeble 
hostile  armies  which  kept  the  patriotism  of  their  inhabitants  in  check,  and  to 
secure,  by  strongly  organising  their  insurrection,  a  solid  basis  of  operation. 
Accustomed  to  short  methods  and  to  rapid  attacks,  he  wished  to  do  as  he  had 
done  before,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  places  and  circumstances;  for  such  is 
the  weakness  of  man  that  he  is  always  led  by  imitation,  either  of  others  or  of 
himself,  which  in  the  latter  case  is  habit,  for  habit  is  nothing  more  than  the 
imitation  of  one's  self.  Accordingly,  it  is  by  their  strongest  side  that  great 
men  are  often  undone!^ 

Napoleon  Invades  Russia  (1812  A.D.) 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  the  Russian  fron- 
tier not  far  from  Kovno.  The  season  was  already  too  far  advanced.  ^  It  may 
be  that,  deceived  by  the  mildness  of  the  winter  of  1806  to  1807,  he  imagined 
it  possible  to  protract  the  campaign  without  peril  to  himself  until  the  winter 
months.  No  enemy  appeared  to  oppose  his  progress  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 


mons. 

Russian  commandelin-chief,  pursued  the  system  fallowed  by  the 

against  Darius,  and  perpetually  retiring  before  the  enemy  gradually  -dr^  ,  tarn 

dlep  into  the  dreary  and  deserted  steppes.  .  This  plan  ^W^^JSc^ 

horst,  by  whom  General  Lieven  was  advised  not  to  hazard  an  engagement 

until  the  winter,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  of  peace     General 

Lieven,  on  reaching  Barclay's  headquarters  took  ^^^ 

Toll,  a  German,  Barclay's  right  hand,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 

also  a  German,  afterwards  noted  for  his  stotegi^  wo 

General  Pfiil,  another  German,  at  that  time  ^ 
dence,  and  almost  all  the  Russian  generals  ,°PP^ 
continued  to  advance  with  a  view  of  givmg  battle    but  . 
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pelled  to  retire  before  him;  and,  on  the  prevention,  for  some  weeks,  Of  the 
junction  of  a  newly  levied  Russian  army  under  Prince  Bagration  with  the 
forces  under  Barclay,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  advance,  Scharn- 
horst's  plan  was  adopted  as  the  only  one  feasible. 

Whilst  the  French  were  advancing,  a  warm  and  tedious  discussion  was 
carried  on  so  long  in  the  imperial  Russian  council  of  war  at  Vilna,  whether  to 
defend  that  city,  or  adopt  the  plan  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  minister  of  war 
and  commander-in-chief,  that  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  march  pre- 
cipitately to  the  Dyina  with  the  sacrifice  of  considerable  stores,  and  to  take 
possession  of  a  fortified  camp  which  had  been  established  at  Drissa.  As  late 
as  the  27th  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  whole  of  his  splendid  staff  and 
court  wore  assembled  at  a  ball,  at  the  castle  of  Zacrest,  near  Vilna,  belonging 
to  General  Bennigsen,  so  that  the  French  found  everything  on  the  28th  just 
as  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  They 
plundered  the  castle,  and  carried  off  the  furniture  as  booty;  the  Russians 
were  even  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  considerable  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions. 

Iii  this  way  the  line  of  the  Russian  defences  was  broken  through;  and 
own  a  portion  of  their  army  under  Platov  and  Bagration  would  have  been 
cut  off,  had  the  king  of  Westphalia  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  brother  with 
the  necessary  rapidity.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  on  war  in  such  an  inhos- 
pliable  country  as  Lithuania  and  Russia  became  apparent  even  at  Vilna;  the 
carriages  and  wagons  fell  behind,  the  cannon  were  obliged  to  be  left,  discipline 
became  relaxed,  above  ten  thousand  horses  had  already  fallen,  and  their  car- 
cases poisoned  the  air.  General  Balakov  could  scarcely  be  considered  serious 
in  the*  proposals  which  he  then  made  for  peace  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.-,  because  the  Russians  required  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiation  that 
the  French  army  should  first  retire  behind  the  Niemen.  The  mission  of  a  gen- 
eral, who  had  boon  minister  of  police,  and  had  therefore  had  great  experience 
in  obtaining  information,  had  no  doubt  a  very  different  object  in  view  from 
that-  c^f  making  peace  at  such  a  moment. 

Napoleon,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  Russians,  and  of  compelling  them 
to  give*  battle,  pushed  onwards  by  forced  marches;  the  supplies  were  unable 
to  follow,  and  numbers  of  the  men  and  horses  sank  from  exhaustion,  owing  to 
over-fat  Igue,  heat,  and  hunger.  On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Witepsk,  of 
Kehwancenberg  in  Volhmia,  of  the  Prussians  before  Riga,  the  army  might  have 
halted,  reconquered  Poland,  have  been  organised,  the  men  put  into  winter 
quarters,  the  army  have  again  taken  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
conquest  of  Russia  have  boon  slowly  but  surely  completed.  But  Napoleon 
had  resolved  upon  terminating  the  war  in  one  rapid  campaign,  upon  defeating 
tin*  Russians,  seizing  thoir  metropolis,  and  dictating  terms  of  peace.  He 
incessantly  pursued  his  retreating  opponent,  whose  footsteps  were  marked 
by  the  flames  of  Urn  cities  and  villages  and  by  the  devastated  country  to  their 
rear.  The  first  serious  opposition  was  made  at  Smolensk,  whence  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  speedily  retreated  after  setting  the  city  on  fire.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Bavarians,  who  had  diverged  to  one  side  during  their  advance,  had 
a  furious  encounter  at  Polotsk  with  a  body  of  Russian  troops  under  Witt- 
genstein. The  Bavarians  remained  stationary  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  that  general,  whilst  Napoleon, 
<\'irelrss  of  the  peril  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  winter 
and  by  the  mull  if  tide*  of  enemies  gathered  to  his  rear,  advanced  with  the  mam 
boiiy'of  the  grand  army  from  Smolensk  across  the  wasted  country  upon 
Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire. 
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Russia,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  whose  frontier*  WC-P 
watched  by  an  immense  army  under  Kutuzov,  used  her  utmost  effort-  £ 
^tlieTi  she  was  aided  by  England,  to  conciliate  the  Porte  in  order  to  turn  '*! 
whole  of  her  forces  against  Napoleon.  By  a  master-stroke  of  political  intri^ 
the  Porte  was  made  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  at  Bucharest  on'ti  p 
28th  of  May,  as  we  have  already  related.  A  Russian  army  under  Tchitchakov 
was  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Yolhinia,  whist  a  considerable 
force  under  Kutuzov  joined  Barclay.  Buturlin,  the  Russian  historian  of  the 
war,  states  that  the  national  troops  opposed  to  the  invaders  numbered  217  000 
in  the  first  line,  and  35,000  in  the  second.  Chambray,  whose  details  are  verv 
minute,  after  deducting  the  men  in  hospital,  gives  the  number  of  those  present 
under  arms  as  235,000  of  the  regular  army,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons 
of  Riga,  etc.  This  computation  exceeds  that  of  Buturlin,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  by  17,000.  M.  de  Fezensac  allows  230,000  for  the  total  of 
the  two  armies  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Bagration,  but  adds  the  army  of 
Tormassoy  on  their  extreme  left,  68,000,  and  that  defending  Courland,  on  the 
extreme  right,  34,000,  to  make  up  the  Russian  total  of  330,000  men. 

Had  the  Russians  at  this  time  hazarded  an  engagement,  their  defeat  was 
certain.  Moscow  could  not  have  been  saved.  Barclay  consequently  resolved 
not  to  come  to  an  engagement,  but  to  husband  his  forces  and  to  attack  the 
French  during  the  winter.  The  intended  surrender  of  Moscow  without  a  blow 
was,  nevertheless,  deeply  resented  as  a  national  disgrace:  the  army  and  the 
people  raised  a  clamour.  Kutuzov,  though  immeasurably  inferior  to  Barclay, 
was  nominated  commander-in-chief,  took  up  a  position  on  the  little  river 
Moskva  near  Borodino,  about  two  days'  journey  from  Moscow.  A  bloody 
engagement  took  place  there  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  which  Napoleon,  in 
order  to  spare  his  guards,  neglected  to  follow  up  his  advantage  with  his  usual 
energy,  and  allowed  the  defeated  Russians,  whom  he  might  have  totally  anni- 
hilated, to  escape.  Napoleon  triumphed;  but  at  what  a  price!  — after  a 
fearful  struggle,  in  which  he  lost  forty  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
the  latter  of  whom  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  owing  to  want  and  neglect/* 

The  Abandonment  of  Moscow 

On  his  birthday,  which  was  the  30th  of  August  (llth  of  September  of  the 
Russian  calendar),  the  emperor  Alexander  received  a  report  from  Prince 
Kutuzov  of  the  battle  that  had  taken  place  at  Borodino  on  the  26th  of 
August,  and  which,  as  the  commander-in-chief  wrote,  "  had  terminated  by 
the  enemy  not  gaining  a  single  step  of  territory  in  spite  of  their  superior 
forces  "  To  this  Kutuzov  added  that  after  having  spent  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  had,  in  view  of  the  enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  army, 
retreated  to  Mozhaisk.  The  losses  on  either  side  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men.  As  Ermolov  very  justly  expressed  it,  "  the  French  army  was  dashed  to 
Seces  against  the  Russian."  Although  the  emperor  Alexander  was  not  ed 
Into  any  error  as  to  the  real  signification  of  the  battle  °**™^?>&™^ 
to  maintain  the  hopes  of  the  nation  as  to  the  successful  termmation  of  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon  and  their  confidence  in  Kutuzov,  ^  swpteAU* 

roubles.    Fourteen  generals  received  the  order  ot  bt.  Oreorge  01  me 
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and  all  the  privates  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  were  given  five  roubles 
each. 

Prince  Kutuzov's  despatch  of  the  27th  of  August  to  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  read  by  Prince  Gortchakov  at  the  Nevski  monastery  before  a  thanksgiving 
service  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  majesties,  and  was  printed  in 
the  Northern  Post  But  the  following  lines  were  omitted  from  the  report: 
"Your  imperial  majesty  will  deign  to  agree  that  after  a  most  sanguinary 
battle,  which  lasted  fifteen  hours,  our  army  and  that  of  the  enemy  could  not 
fail  to  be  in  disorder.  Moreover,  through  the  losses  sustained  this  day,  the 
position  has  naturally  become  incompatible  with  the  depleted  number  of  our 
troops  —  therefore,  all  our  aims  being  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army,  I  have  come  to  the  decision  to  fall  back  six  versts,  that  is,  beyond 
Mozhaisk." 

A  moment  of  anxious  expectation  approached  in  St.  Petersburg.  Mean- 
while Kutuzov,  retreating  step  by  step,  led  the  army  to  Moscow,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  he  assembled  a  council  of  war  at  the  village  of  Filiakh. 
There  was  decided  the  fate  of  the  first  capital  of  the  empire.  After  prolonged 
debates  Kutuzov  concluded  the  conference  by  saying:  "I  know  that  I  shall 
have  to  pay  the  damage,  but  I  sacrifice  myself  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
I  give  the  order  to  retreat." 

It  was  already  towards  nightfall  when  Rostoptchin  received  the  following 
letter  from  Kutuzov:  "The  fact  that  the  enemy  has  divided  his  columns  upon 
Zvenigorod  and  Borovsk,  together  with  the  disadvantageous  position  now 
occupied  by  our  troops,  oblige  me  to  my  sorrow  to  abandon  Moscow.  The 
army  is  marching  on  the  route  to  Riazan."  It  was  thus  that  Rostoptchin 
received  the  first  definite  information  of  Kutuzov's  intention  to  leave  Moscow 
a  few  hours  before  the  French  were  in  sight  of  the  capital;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Moscow  commander-in-chief  did  all  that  was  possible  on  his 
side  and  took  all  measures  for  setting  the  town  on  fire  at  the  approach  of  the 
army.  Rostoptchin  departed  unhindered  in  a  droshky  by  the  back  gates. 

When  on  the  2nd  of  September  Napoleon  reached  the  Dragomilovski 
barriers,  he  expected  to  find  there  a  deputation,  begging  that  the  city 
might  be  spared;  but  instead  of  that  he  received  the  news  that  Moscow  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  "Moscow  deserted!  What  an  improba- 
ble event!  We  must  make  sure  of  it.  Go  and  bring  the  boyars  to  me,"  said 
he  to  Count  Darn,  whom  he  sent  into  the  town.  Instead  of  the  boyars  a  few 
foreigners  were  collected  who  confirmed  the  news  that  Moscow  had  been 
abandoned  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants.  Having  passed  the  night  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September  Napoleon  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  to  the  Kremlin.  But  here  a  still  more  unexpected 
occurrence  awaited  him.  The  fires,  which  had  already  commenced  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  not  ceased  burning;  and  on  the  night  between  the  3rd 
and  the  4th  of  September  the  flames,  driven  along  by  a  strong  wind,  had 
enveloped  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  At  midday  the  flames  reached  the 
Kremlin,  and  Napoleon  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Petrovski  palace, 
where  he  remained  until  the  6th  of  September,  when  the  fire  began  to  abate.1 
Nine-tenths  of  the  city  became  the  prey  of  the  flames,  and  pillage  completed 
the  calamities  that  overtook  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in  it. 

It  was  only  on  the  7th  of  September  that  the  emperor  Alexander  received 
through  laroslav  a  short  despatch  from  Count  Rostoptchin  to  the  effect  that 
Kutuzov  had  decided  to  abandon  Moscow.  The  next  day,  the  8th  of  Septem- 

1  Gazing  from  the  Kremlin  on  Moscow  in  flames,  Napoleon  said,  "This  forebodes  the 
greatest  calamity  for  us."  Journal  du  Marfchdl  Castellane,  Paris,  1895. 
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comprehended  the  danger  to  his  country.  He  clearly  perceived  his  duty, 
and  he  thought  only  of  accomplishing  it.  *  « 

In  aceeytmg  the  jirst  command  lie  made  what  he*  considered  necessary 
stipulations,  demanding  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  and  absolute  power. 
All  this  lie  obtained,  though  not  without  w>me  resistance.  He  was  given 
lOOf(XX)  men  and  2fK)  Held  pieces.  This  army  he  distributed  into  seven 
tiivisions.  In  the  choice  of  superior  officers,  ho  exacted  that  he  alone  should 
judge  of  their  capacity  without  any  regard  to  political  opinion;  this  was  the 
\viiy  both  to  get  excellent  officers  and  to  prepare  for  what  lie  considered  to  be 
his  duty—  the,  quieUng  of  hut  mis  after  the  struggle.  In  a  short  time  there 
\va»  jtio  jbnger question  of  politics  in  the  army.  Addressing  once  his  heads 
of  divisions,  "I  shall  never  depart/'  he  said,  '"from  the  laws  of  moderation 
and  humunitv.  A  stranger  to  political  agitation  and  faithful  to  my  military 
duties,  I  shall  try  to  establish  order  and  discipline  in  the  federal  troops,  to 
make  public  ami  private  property  respected,  to  protect  the  Catholic  religion 
in  her  ministers,  her  temples,  and  her  religious  establishments  — in  a  word, 
to  do  everything  to  soften  the  inevitable  evils  of  war.  If  violence  be  used, 
let  it  not  come  from  us.  After  lighting,  spare  the  vanquished;  however 
strong  one  may  be,  relieve  the  despair  of  the  enemy:  then  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  after  the  fight  on  never  having  forgotten  that  it  was  between  cozi- 
fedenites." 

These  instructions  being  made*  known,  the  general  resolved  to  trust  nothing 
to  chance,  and  to  make  no  offensive*  movement  unless  sure  of  the  superiority 
of  his  forces;  this  he  recognised  as  the  surest  way  towards  a  speedy  ending 
with  the  least  bloodshed.  Soon  the  confidence  he  inspired  began  to  show 
itself.  The  city  of  Hale,  long  undecided,  sent  him  excellent  artillery.  Neu- 
ehatel  and  Appen/.ell  alone  continued  to  lake  no  part  in  the  war.  The 
promptitude  with  which  the  army  got  under  arms,  well  ordered,  well  clothed, 
and  well  equipped,  astonished  foreigners.  The  redi vision  of  troops  wa^ 
necessitated  by  the  situation.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Sondcrbund 
formed  three  distinct  mas.-vs  •  •- l'Yibuurgt  the  original  cantons,  and  Yahiis, 
Uufour  proposed  to  attack  them  separately,  and  to  begin  with  Fribourg, 


x  of  the 

The  powers  held  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  Sonderbund  forces.  It  roult 
hardly  put  on  foot,  more  than  thirty  thousand  regular  troops.  The.  I  Mini 
sturWi  if  is  tniet  meant  a  more  considerable  number  of  men,  but  not  having 
received  ,*;u!lieieut  organisation  could  no!  be  compared  to  the  excellent  reserve? 
of  flte  large  canton--,  and  did  not  #i\^*  the  help  expected  of  them.  Far  froii 
one  another,  the  ,separatb-t  sf;jte:i  could  only  with  diHiculty  lend  one  anothej 
aid.  The  original  canimi,i  tried  nevertheless  lo  keep  their  ways  open  bj 
means  t»f  bnliitMv-'.-i  in  offensive  actions.  Kven  before  the.  diet  began  its  cam- 
paign, the  men  «.f  t'ri  Nei/etl  the  St.  <!<»ithanl  pa^es  (November  3rd);  threw 
thein>rl\r5  aero  •••:•;  !  h<-  Levant  inn,  surprised  three  thousand  Tieinese  encampcM 
at  Airulf*.  afsd  tlmvr  them  a:'  far  UM  the  Mciesa  bridge.  But  arrived  at^  Ufu 
point,  ih»-v  found  them-elve-;  face  to  face  with  (Irisonsand  Ticino  militia 
.MijH-ri'»r  to  them  in  immb«-i\  who  stopped  their  progress.  Tlu*  exjHfc<liUoi 
hud  no  utln-r  re-u!t  thnti  that  of  holding  hack  two  thousand  excellent  soMien 
from  th*»  places  uhere  deci:-ive  blows  \\-ere  to  be  struck.  Another  aUcinpt 
made  fn*ju  Ijnvru'-.  to  p-rneirate  info  Catholic  Aargati  ami  to  free  Fribuurg 
f»y  ine;tii:i  of  a  diver.-.ion,  had  no  liHIer  su<*cess. 
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ber  the  fatal  news  of  Napoleon's  occupation  of  the  capital  of  the  errmiro  « 
confirmed  by  a  despatch  from  the  field-marshal  dated  the  4th <S  SmK^ 
and  brought  in  by  Colonel  Michaud.    Kutuzov  wrote  from  the  ^SlSP Jrrr  r 
(on  the  march  to  the  Borovsk  bridge)  as  follows:  g6  °f  Jllm 

After  the  battle  of  the  26th  of  August,  which  in  spite  of  so  much 
shed  resulted  in  a  victory  for  our  side,  I  was  obliged  tc >  abandonTh ^ 
near  Borodmo  for  reasons  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  infonn  your  m 
majesty.    The  army  was  completely  exhausted  after  the  combat     In 
condition  we  drew  nearer  to  Moscow,  having  daily  greatly  to  do"  with  th« 
advance  guard  of  the  enemy;  besides  this  thert  was  no  near  prospect  of  S DO? 
tion  presenting  itself  from  which  I  could  successfully  engage  the  enemy    Th^ 
troops  which  we  had  hoped  to  join  could  not  yet  come;  the  enemv  had  «S 
two  fresh  columns,  one  upon  the  Borovsk  route  and  the  other  on  the  Zven 
jgorpd  route^stnvmg  to  act  upon  my  rear  from  Moscow:  therefore  I  could  not 
venture  to  risk  a  battle,  the  disadvantages  of  which  might  have  as  conse- 
quences not  only  the  destruction  of  the  army  but  the  most  sanguinary  losses 
and  the  conversion  of  Moscow  itself  to  ashes. 

"In  this  most  uncertain  position,  after  taking  counsel  with  our  first  gen- 
erals, of  whom  some  were  of  contrary  opinion,  I  was  forced  to  decide  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  enter  Moscow,  whence  all  the  treasures,  the  arsenal  and  nearV 
all  property  belonging  to  the  state  or  private  individuals  had  been  remove! 
and  m  which  hardly  a  single  inhabitant  remained.  I  venture  most  humbly  to 
submit  to  your  most  gracious  majesty  that  the  entry  of  the  enemy  into  Mos- 
cow is  not  the  subjection  of  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  now  moving  with 
the  army  on  the  route  to  Tula,  which  will  place  me  in  a  position  to  avail  myse!  f 
of  the  help  abundantly  prepared  in  our  governments.  Although  I  do'  not 
deny  that  the  occupation  of  the  capital  is  a  most  painful  wound,  yet  I  coiild 
not  waver  in  my  decision. 

"I  am  now  entering  upon  operations  with  all  the  strength  of  the  line,  by 
means  of  which,  beginning  with  the  Tula  and  Kaluga  routes,  my  detachments 
will  cut  off  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy,  stretching  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow, 
and  thus  avert  any  assistance  which  the  enemy's  army  might  possibly  receive 
from  its  rear;  l?y  turning  the  attention  of  the  enemy  upon  us,  I  hope  to  force 
him  to  leave  Moscow  and  change  the  whole  line  of  his  operations.  I  have 
enjoined  General  Winzengerode  to  hold  himself  on  the  Tver  route,  having 
meanwhile  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  on  the  laroslav  route  in  order  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  attacks  from  the  enemy's  detachments.  Having  now 
assembled  my  forces  at  no  great  distance  from  Moscow  I  can  await  the  enemy 
with  a  firm  front,  and  as  long  as  the  army  of  your  imperial  majesty  is  whole 
and  animated  by  its  known  bravery  and  our  zeal,  the  yet  retrievable  loss  of 
Moscow  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  loss  of  the  fatherland.  Besides  this,  your 
imperial  majesty  will  graciously  deign  to  agree  that  these  consequences  are 
indivisibly  connected  with  the  loss  of  Smolensk  and  with  the  condition  of 
complete  disorder  in  which  I  found  the  troops.37 

This  despatch  from  Prince  Kutuzov  was  printed  in  the  Northern  Post  of 
the  18th  of  September,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  words  of  the 
report:  "and  with  the  condition  of  complete  disorder  in  which  I  found  the 
troops.77  The  sorrowful  news  brought  by  Colonel  Michaud  did  not,  however, 
shake  the  emperor  Alexander  in  his  decision  to  continue  the  war  and  not  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  When  he  had  finished  listening  to 
Michaud's  report,  he  turned  to  him  with  the  following  memorable  word?: 
"Go  back  to  the  army,  and  tell  our  brave  soldiers,  tell  all  my  faithful  subjects, 
wherever  you  pass  by,  that  even  if  I  have  not  one  soldier  left,  I  will  put  myseii 
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at  the  head  of  my  dear  nobles,  of  my  good  peasants,  and  will  thus  employ  the 
last  resources  of  my  empire;  it  offers  more  to  me  than  my  enemies  think  for, 
but  if  ever  it  were  written  in  the  decrees  of  divine  providence  that  my  dynasty 
should  cease  to  reign  upon  the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  then,  after  having 
exhausted  every  means  in  my  power,  I  would  let  my  beard  grow  and  go  to  eat 
potatoes  with  the  last  of  my  peasants,  rather  than  sign  the  shame  of  my 
country  and  of  my  beloved  people  whose  sacrifices  I  know  how  to  prize. 
Napoleon  or  I  —  I  or  he;  for  he  and  I  can  no  longer  reign  together.  I  have 
learned  to  know  him;  he  will  no  longer  deceive  me.'7 

"The  loss  of  Moscow/'  wrote  Alexander  to  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
on  the  19th  of  September,  "gives  me  at  least  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  the  greatest  proof  I  can  offer  of  my  perseverance  in 
continuing  the  struggle  against  her  oppressor,  for  after  such  a  wound  all  the 
rest  are  but  scratches.  ~Now  more  than  ever  I  and  the  nation  at  the  head  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  are  decided  to  persevere.  We  should  rather 
be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  empire  than  make  terms  with  the  modern 
Attila." 

The  letter  that  Napoleon  addressed  to  the  emperor  from  Moscow,  dated 
the  8th  of  September,  in  which  he  disclaimed  the  responsibility  of  the  burning 
of  the  capital,  was  left  unanswered.  In  informing  the  crown  prince  of  it,  the 
emperor  Alexander  added:  "It  contains,  however,  nothing  but  bragging. " 

The  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 

At  length  the  sorrowful  days  which  the  emperor  Alexander  had  lived 
through  passed  by,  and  the  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future  manifested 
itself.  On  the  15th  of  October  Colonel  Michaud  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
from  the  army,  for  the  second  time;  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  the  bearer 
of  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Tarontin,  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  6th  of  October.  The  envoy  also  informed  the  emperor  of  the  army's 
desire  that  he  should  take  the  command  of  it  in  person.  The  emperor  replied 
as  follows: 

"  All  men  are  ambitious,  and  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  am  no  less 
ambitious  than  others;  were  I  to  listen  to  this  feeling  alone,  I  should  get  into 
a  carriage  with  you  and  set  off  to  the  army.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
disadvantageous  position  into  which  we  have  induced  the  enemy,  the  excel- 
lent spirit  by  which  the  army  is  animated,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
empire,  the  numerous  troops  in  reserve,  which  I  have  lying  in  readiness,  and 
the  orders  that  I  have  despatched  to  the  army  of  Moldavia  —  I  feel  undoubt- 
ingly  sure  that  the  victory  must  be  inalienably  ours,  and  that  it  only  remains 
for  us,  as  you  say,  to  gather  the  laurels.  I  know  that  if  I  were  with  the  army 
all  the  glory  would  be  attributed  to  me,  and  that  I  should  occupy  a  place  in 
history;  but  when  I  think  how  little  experience  I  have  in  the  art  of  war  in 
comparison  with  my  adversary,  and  that  in  spite  of  my  good  will  I  might  make 
a  mistake,  through  which  the  precious  blood  of  my  children  might  be  shed, 
then  setting  aside  iny  ambition,  I  am  ready  willingly  to  sacrifice  my  glory 
for  the  good  of  the  army.  Let  those  gather  the  laurels  who  are  worthier  of 
them  than  I;  go  back  to  headquarters,  congratulate  Prince  Michael  Lariono- 
vitch  with  his  victory,  and  tell  him  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Russia  and  then 
I  will  come  to  meet  him  and  will  lead  him  triumphantly  into  the  capital." 

At  that  time  the  fate  of  the  grande  arm£e  was  already  definitively  decided. 
Having  lost  all  hope  of  the  peace  he  so  desired,  Napoleon  began  to  prepare 
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for  retreat.  The  defeat  of  his  vanguard  at  Tflrnntm  ^  ^  ^ 
hastened  the  departure  of  the  French  fJom  Moscow  it  K  the  ^th  ?f  Octob^ 
of  the  same  day.  Napoleon's  intent  on  wt  S  to  ^  m,  the  evenir^ 
Kaluga  road,  to  join  /urat's  v.,^^^^^^1^  the  old 
road;  the  emperor  thus  hoped  to  go  round  the  RusSJn  «Jm  ^  Kakga 
free  access  for  himself  to  Kaluga.  ButSa^ZSKi^  ^d  op^  a 


.       uai 

made  his  way  through  on  to  the  Borovsk  ^cfflSSJSSd^-,     ?    ^  b°Id!y 
ments.    Standing  behind  a  tree  in  the 


mens.        anng    en    a  tree  in  the  « 

the  emperor  himself  surrounded  by  his  marshals  and  his  guS 

8    ™  hpthls/xPl01*'  §esla7m  besides  cau£ht  a  non-conSioned  cSfi 
the.  Old  Guard  who  had  got  separated  from  the  others  in  thSSesf  of 
wood  bound  him,  and  throwing  him  across  his  saddle,  galloped  ofi 

The  intelligence  obtained  by  Seslavin  had  for  consequences  the  Ti 
move  of  Dokhtorov's  corps  to  Malo-Iaroslavetz;  at  th,  same  ime 
decided  to  follow  from  Tarontm  with  the  whole  army,  and 
led,  on  the  12th  of  October,  to  the  battle  near  V^^ 
passed  from  the  hands  of  one  side  to  the  other  eight  times,  and  although 
after  a  conflict  of  eighteen  hours  it  was  finally  given  up  to  the  French  vet 
Kutuzoy  succeeded  in  opportunely  concentrating  the  whole  army  to  the 
south  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  versts. 

Here,  as  Segur  justly  remarks,  was  stopped  the  conquest  of  the  universe 
here  vanished  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  victory  and  began  the  destruction 
ot  all  that  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  create.  The  author  of  this  success  Se- 
slavm,  writes:  "The  enemy  was  forestalled  at  Malo-Iaroslavetz;  the  French 
were  exterminated,  Russia  was  saved,  Europe  set  free,  and  universal  peace 
established:  such  are  the  consequences  of  this  great  discovery." 

The  field-marshal  had  now  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  general 
battle  should  be  attempted  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  anny,  or 
whether  endeavours  should  be  made  to  attain  this  object  by  more  cautious 
means.  The  leader  stopped  at  the  latter  decision.  "  It  will  all  fall  through 
without  me,"  said  Kutuzov,  in  reply  to  the  impatient  partisans  of  decisive 
action.  He  expressed  his  idea  more  definitely  on  this  occasion  to  the  English 
general  Wilson,  who  was  then  at  the  Russian  headquarters:  "I  prefer  to 
build  a  '  golden  bridge/  as  you  call  it,  for  my  adversary,  than  to  put  myself 
in  such  a  position  that  I  might  receive  a  '  blow  on  the  neck  '  from  him. 
Besides  this,  I  again  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  several  times  told  you 
—  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon and  his  army  would  be  such  a  great  benefit  to  the  universe.  His  inher- 
itance would  give  the  continent  not  to  Russia  or  any  other  power,  but  to  that 
power  which  now  already  rules  the  seas;  and  then  her  predominance  would 
be  unbearable."  Wilson  replied:  "Do  what  you  ought,  come  what  may." 
The  Russian  army  began  to  depart  on  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th 
of  October  for  Detchina.0 


Napoleon  on  the  Road  to  Smolensk 

When,  on  the  14th  of  October,  Kutuzov  and  his  army  approached  De- 
tchina,  Napoleon  turned  again  from  Gorodni  in  the  direction  of  Malo-Iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way  there,  a  report  was  brought  to  him  which  announced  that 
the  Russian  out-posts  had  quitted  this  latter  town.  Napoleon  stopped, ^and, 
seating  himself  near  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  open :  "  What  design,1 
he  said,  "  had  Kutuzov  in  abandoning  Malo-Iaroslavetz  ?  "  He  was  silent  for  a 
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moment  and  then  added:  "  He  wants  to  stop  our  road  to  the  south."  And, 
determined  as  lie  was  not  to  fight,  Napoleon  ordered  the  army  to  return 
along  the  Smolensk  road,  preferring  to  contend  with  want  of  provisions 
rather  than  find  himself  on  the  other  track,  under  the  necessity  of  using  force 
in  order  to  pursue  the  direction  he  had  intended  to  take  when  lie  quitted 
Moscow.  Tims  the  whole  plan  of  campaign  was  thwarted  and  the  fortune 
of  Napoleon  compromised.  From  Mulo-luroslavetz  to  Waterloo  Napoleon's 
career  presents  nothing  but  a  .series  of  defeats,  rarely  interrupted  by  a  few 
victories.  It  wan  in  profound  silence  ami  with  dejection  painted  on  every 
visage  that  the  French  army,  as  though  under  the  presentiment  of  its  fatal 
destiny,  retraced  the  way  to  Smolensk.  Napoleon  marched  pensive  in  the 
midst  of  his  downcast  regiments,  reckoning  with  Marshal  Berthier  the  enor- 
mous distances  to  be  traversed  and  the  time  it  must  take  him  to  reach  Smo- 
lensk and  Minsk,  the  only  towns  on  the  Vilna  road  where  food  and  ammuni- 
tion hud  born  prepared. 

Kutu/ov,  learning  on  tin*  1,4th  of  October  that  Napoleon  had  left  Malo- 
laroslavet/,,  immediately  advanced  his  army  on  the  Miadin  road  in  the 
direction  of  sozw  linen  factories,  mid  detached  Flatov  with  fifteen  Cossack 
regiments  and  some  flying  squadrons,  that  they  might  inform  him  of  Napo- 
leon's movements.  The  next  day  he  received  from  these  squadrons  the 
assurance*  that  Um  latter  was  indeed  effecting  his  retreat  by  the  Smolensk 
route.  Thus  the  mane ruvres  of  Kutuzov  were  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Thus  it  happened  that  just  two  mouths  after  the  17th  of  August,  the 
day  on  which  he  had  assumed  command  of  the  armies,  the  conqueror's 
eagles  were  flying  with  all  speed  towards  the  place  whence  they  had  taken 
flight  The  movement  carried  out  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  as  far  as  Malo- 
laroslavetx,  and  thence  to  the  linen  factories,  disconcerted  all  Napoleon's 
plans,  closed  to  him  the  road  to  Kaluga  and  lukhnov,  ami  forced  him  to 
follow  a  route  which  two  months  before  had  l»een  ruined  from  end  to  end, 
and  which  led  acroas  deserts  that  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  prepared  for 
himself.  The  enemy's  army,  which  still  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  continued  to  ixsar  a  threatening  asj>eet,  but  the  want  of  provisions  and 
the  attacks  it  had  to  repulse  must  diminish  its  forces  and  hasten  its  disorga- 
nisation. Hunger,  like  a  gnawing  worm,  was  exhausting  the  enemy,  while 
Russian  steel  completed  his  destruction.  The.  nearest  French  magazines  were 
at  Smolensk,  eight  hundred  verste  away.  To  cross  this  distance  with  the 
little  food  he  possessed,  to  suffer  an  immense  loss,  and,  in  addition,  to  bo  con- 
tinually exposed  to  attacks  •— such  were  the  exploits  now  Ixsforo  Napoleon 
and  such  was  the  position  in  which  Kutussov  had  placed  him. 

The  question  wits:  How  is  Napoleon  tolx*  pursued?  What  direction  shall 
the  army  take,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  retreat 
of  the  French?  To  follow  the  enemy's  skips  in  columns  was  impossible  with- 
out exposing  the  army  to  the  pangs  of  hunger.  ul  think/'  said  Kutuzov, 
u  that  I  shall  do  Napoleon  most  harm  by  marching  parallel  with  him  and  act- 
ing on  the  way  according  to  the*  movements  he  may  execute."  This  happy 
idea  seemed  to  be  a  basis  for  the  manu'uvres  whidi  Kutuxov  subsequently 
effected.  He  gave*  orders  to  the  army  to  march  on  Via/main  Kussov,  Huleika, 
Uubrova,  and  Bikov;  to  Miloradoviteh  to  direct  his  way,  with  two  corps  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  Ijotween  the  army  and  the  route  to  Smolensk,  and 
to  approach  this  route  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (lxhatsk,antl  then,  proceeding 
in  the*  direction  of  Viazma,  along  the  same  road,  to  take  advantage  of  every 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy;  to  Platov,  who  had  been  rein- 
forml  by  Poskevitch's  division,  to  follow  the 'French  in  the  rear;  and  finally 
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to  the  guerilla  corps  to  fall  on  the  enemy's  columns  in  front  «nd  ;„  a     ,         '*  " 

,,-: 

fe    ;&:r  ^-L^  M^f      ^  .  . 


repulse  his  perfidious  seductions,  and  seeing  the  firm  resolutbn  of  th 
population  to  present,  if  need  be,  their  breaks  to  the  sword  Adjected  , 
their  beloved  country  -  Napoleon,  in  fine,  after  having  atfcffi  thL          t- 
of  his  vain  and  foolhardy  thoughts,  namely  that  of  sLkSr  3  Rn  °-L- 
rendering  himself  master  of  Moscow/has  suddenly  iSde  u7h6  mind  f^t 
a  retreat.    We  are  at  this  moment  in  pursuit  of  him  w£lst  oTter  R?    l  - 
armies  occupy  Lithuania  anew  and  are  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  ^* 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  who  has  ventured  to  menace  Rull      TV^ 
flight  he  abandons  his  caissons,  blows  up  his  projectiles,  and  coSfthe 
with  the  treasures  carried  off  from  o£  churches.    Alread^  Soleor 
murmurs,  raised  by  aR  ranks  of  his  army;  already  himge?^  makiS 


Ill 

—  —  —       ^^  MXAOJ.J,  cmcaay  Hunger  is  makinp- 
,j.        -  Desertion  and  disorder  of  every  kind  are  manifested  amonl 
soldiers.  ^  Already  the  voice  of  our  august  monarch  rings  out,  crying 
Extinguish  the  fire  of  Moscow  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy     Wamn 
us  accomplish  that  task,  and  Russia  will  be  content  with  us  —a  solid 
will  be  again  established  within  the  circle  of  her  immense  frontiers! 
soldiers  of  Russia,  God  will  aid  us  in  so  righteous  an  achievement! '" 

Immediately,  as  Kutuzov  had  ordered,  a  general  movement  of  the  a~ 
began  m  the  enemy's  rear.    The  French  left  on  the  road  sick,  wounded  — IT   * 
this  might  delay  the  march  of  the  retiring  troops.    The  cavalry  be^a- 
longer  to  show  themselves  in  the  rearguard.    For  lack  of  food  and  sh^t  *  - 
the  horses  became  so  enfeebled  that  the  cavalry  were  outdistanced  bv-     : 
infantry,  who  continued  to  hasten  their  retreat.    Speed  was  the  ene   * 
only  means  of  escaping  from  the  deserts  in  which  no  nourishment  coiiLlT 
procured,  and  of  reaching  the  Dnieper,  where  the  French  counted  on  fir  J. 
some  corn  magazines,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  Victor  arfjf  ^  • 
Cyr  and  the  battalions  on  the  march,  the  various  columns  which  were   r^ 
at  the  moment,  the  depots,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers  who  had  fallerT 
from  the  army  and  were  following  it.    Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  hur:rv 
their  steps,  all,  from  the  marshals  down  to  the  meanest  soldiers,  went  f  or w     - 
at  full  speed. 

But  the  temperature  grew  daily  more  rigorous.    The  cold  wind  of  aiaf^ir*^ 
rendered  bivouacs  insupportable  to  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  thence  in    r" 
morning  long  before  daybreak.    He  struck  camp  in  the  darkness,  and  lign  t : ' 
his  way  along  the  road  by  means  of  lanterns.    Each  corps  tried  to  pas^s    x  , 
other.    The  passage  of  the  rivers,  on  rafts  or  bridges,  was  made  in  the  grt  ^: 
est  disorder,  and  the  baggage  accumulated  so  as  to  arrest  the  movemen  z& 
the  army.    The  provisions  which  the  soldiers  had  laid  in  at  Moscow,    :-*~- 
which  they  carried  on  their  backs,  were  quickly  consumed,  and  they    faweju:  «/ 
to  eat  horseflesh.    The  prices  of  food  and  of  warm  clothes  and  foots*-— 
became  exorbitant.    To  stray  from  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  proeu '-.:.< 
food  was  an  impossibility,  for  the  Cossacks  who  were  prowling  right  anil   <!*. 
killed  or  made  prisoners  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.    The  peasants  froro.   i 
villages  bordering  on  the  route,  dressed  in  cloaks,  shakos,  plumed  helr^-  t.~ 
and  steel  cuirasses  which  they  had  taken  from  the  French,  often  joined    r 
Don  Cossacks  or  Miloradovitch's  advance  guard.    Some  were  armed    ^*  - 


ju'uii  uuttSciuJLvs   or   iviiiorauoviicii  s  au.van.ce  guaru.     QOLU.C  WCJLC  aiuj.c«~*. 
scythes,  others  with  thick,  iron-shod  staves,  or  halberds,  and  a  few  c£ 
firearms.    They  came  out  of  the  forests  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge 
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their  families,  greeted  the  Russian  army  on  its  appearance,  congratulated  i 
on  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  by  way  of  farewells  to  the  latter  took  a  jus 
vengeance  upon  it,  With  the  enemy  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  th 
Cossacks  and  peasants  triumphed  over  the  sense  of  hunger  and  deterred  then 
from  plundering.  The  French  began  to  throw  away  their  arms.  The  firsi 
to  set  the  example  were  the  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  to  whom  infantn 
muskets  had  been  distributed  at  Moscow.  The  regiments  being  mixec 
together,  they  shook  off  all  discipline.  The  disarmed  men  were  at  first  fev 
in  number,  but  as  they  trailed  along  in  the  wake  of  the  army  they  agglom 
erated  like  snowballs. 

The  sick  and  those  overcome  by  fatigue  were  abandoned  on  the  roac 
without  the  least  pity.  In  fear  of  losing  their  flags  the  leaders  of  regiment; 
removed  them  from  their  staves  and  gave  them  in  keeping  to  the  strpnges 
and  most  tried  soldiers,  who  hid  them  in  their  haversacks  or  under  their  uni 
forms,  or  wrapped  them  round  their  bodies.  When  Napoleon  had  passec 
Gzhatsk,  he  no  longer  rode  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  but  drov< 
in  a  carriage,  wrappped  himself  in  a  green  velvet  cloak  lined  with  sable  furs 
and  put  on  warm  boots  and  a  fur  cap. 

The  Battle  of  Viazma;  Smolensk  is  Found  Evacuated 

The  retreat  was  performed  so  rapidly,  that  Miloradovitch  could  not  begir 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  till  he  had  arrived  at  Viazma.  On  the  22nd  o: 
October,  he  attacked  the  French  near  this  town  and  beat  them.  Three  gun£ 
and  two  flags  were  taken  from  them  and  two  thousand  of  them  were  mad( 
prisoners.  When  Viazma  had  been  passed,  Kutuzov  ordered  Miloradovitcl: 
to  follow  in  the  enemy's  track  and  to  press  him  as  much  as  possible,  anc 
Platov  to  get  ahead  of  his  right,  and  attack  it  in  front,  as  Orlov  Dentesov  was 
to  do  on  his  left;  the  guerillas  had  orders  to  march  quickly  on  Smolensk.  He 
exhorted  the  whole  army  to  harass  the  French  day  and  night.  Kutuzov  with 
the  main  body  proceeded  on  the  left,  on  a  level  with  Miloradovitch,  to  be 
able  to  reach  Orscha  by  the  shortest  road,  in  case  Napoleon  should  effect  his 
retreat  on  that  town;  but,  if  he  took  the  direction  of  Mohilev,  to  stop  his  waj 
and  cover  the  district  whence  the  Russian  army  drew  its  provisions.  Kutuzo\ 
was  inflexible  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken  to  keep  Napoleon  on  the  Smo- 
lensk road,  which  was  so  completely  wasted,  and  to  force  him  to  die  of  hungei 
there  rather  than  allow  him  to  penetrate  into  the  southern  governments,  where 
he  might  have  obtained  provisions.  Anxious  to  know  if  Napoleon  would  no! 
bear  to  the  left  towards  lelna  and  Mstislavl,  and  thence  to  Mohilev,  Kutuzo\ 
did  not  confine  himself  to  insisting  on  personally  directing  his  army  on  the 
road,  whence  he  could  prevent  this  movement,  but  he  ordered  the  Kaluga 

.  „  militia,  reinforced  by  Cossacks  and  some  regular  cavalry  regiments,  to  advance 

'*    '  ]'  rapidly  from  Kaluga  and  Roslavl  on  lelna;  that  of  Tula  to  march  on  Roslavl, 

that  of  Smolensk  on  lelna,  and  that  of  Little  Russia  to  do  its  utmost  promptly 
to  occupy  Mohilev. 

Such  were,  in  outline,  the  directions  which  Kutuzov  gave  to  the  army 

m  i  after  the  battle  of  Viazma,  when  the  enemy  found  itself  under  the  stern 

'*  f :;  necessity  of  struggling  with  a  new  calamity  which  it  had  not  yet  experienced 

—  namely,  severe  cold,  The  winds  raged  and  thick  snow  fell  for  five  days; 
it  blinded  the  soldiers  and  lay  so  thick  as  to  arrest  their  march.  The  French 
horses,  not  being  rough-shod,  fell  under  the  guns,  under  the  carts,  and  undei 
their  riders;  men  were  lying  on  the  route,  dead  or  dying,  dragging  themselves 
along  like  reptiles,  in  villages  reduced  to  ashes  and  round  overturned  wagons 
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and  caissons  which  the  powder  had  blown  to  pieces.  Many  among  them  were 
seized  with  madness.  It  was  in  this  state  that,  on  the  31st  of  October  Xipo- 
leon  led  his  army  back  to  Smolensk,  which  he  hastened  to  reach  as  the  prom- 
ised land,  never  doubting  that  he  would  be  able  to  halt  there.  The  thought 
of  wintering  in  Smolensk  supported  soldiers  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  warmed 
those  overcome  by  the  cold;  each  one  collected  his  remaining  strength  to 
reach  the  town  where  their  misfortunes  were  to  end.  On  catching  sight  of 
the  distant  summits  of  Smolensk,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and  forgot  hunger  and 
thirst.  Arrived  at  the  town  they  rushed  into  it  by  thousands,  stifling  and 
killing  each  other  in  its  narrow  gates,  ran  for  the  provisions  they  believed  " 
themselves  sure  of  finding,  and  seeking  for  warm  habitations;  but  it  was  in 
vain;  for  soon  like  a  thunderclap  the  news  was  echoed  that  there  was  in 
Smolensk  neither  food  nor  refuge;  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay  there;  that 
they  must  go  on.  Twenty  degrees  of  cold  came  to  crown  their  misfortunes, 
but  this  suddenly  ceased  —  the  next  day  it  thawed;  otherwise  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Smolensk  presented  a  horrible  spectacle.  From  the  Moscow  gate  to  the 
line  of  the  Dnieper,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  corpses  and  dead  horses. 
Fire  had  turned  the  Moscow  suburb  into  a  desert;  in  it  and  on  the  snow 
which  covered  the  ice  on  the  Dnieper  were  to  be  seen  wagons,  caissons  of 
ammunition,  ambulances,  cannon,  pontoons,  muskets,  pistols,  bayonets, 
drums,  cuirasses,  shakos,  bearskins,  musical  instruments,  ramrods,  swords,  and 
sabres.  Amongst  the  corpses  on  the  banks  appeared  a  long  file  of  wagons, 
not  yet  unharnessed,  but  whose  horses  had  fallen  down  and  whose  drivers 
lay  half  dead  in  their  seats.  In  other  places  horses  were  lying  with  the 
entrails  protruding  from  their  bodies.  Their  bellies  were  split  open,  for  the 
soldiers  had  tried  to  warm  their  frozen  limbs  there,  or  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger. Where  the  river  banks  ended,  along  the  road  which  skirted  the  walls  of 
the  town,  were  seen  five  versts  away  six  or  more  ranks  of  caissons  of  ammuni- 
tion and  projectiles,  calashes  from  Moscow,  carriages,  droshkies,  travelling 
forges.  The  French,  frozen  with  cold,  ran  hither  and  thither,  wrapped  in 
priests'  cassocks,  in  surplices,  in  women's  cloaks,  with  straw  wound  about 
their  legs,  and  hoods,  Jews'  caps,  or  mats  on  their  heads;  nearly  all  cursed 
Napoleon,  emitted  volleys  of  blasphemies,  and,  calling  upon  Death  in  their 
despair,  bared  their  breasts  and  fell  under  his  inexorable  scythe. 

Kutuzov's  Policy 

Kutuzov,  who  had  reduced  Napoleon  to  this  horrible  situation,  and  who, 
by  means  of  his  flying  squadrons,  was  kept  aware  of  his  every  step,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  all  his  own  movements.  Napoleon  believed,  as  we  see  by 
the  orders  he  gave  his  marshals,  that  Kutuzov  was  not  marching  parallel  with 
the  French  army,  but  behind  it;  and  yet  Kutuzov  continued  his  side  move- 
ment round  Smolensk,  daily  receiving  reports  of  defeats  of  the  enemy. 

Already,  between  Moscow  and  Smolensk,  one  hundred  pieces  ot  cannon 
had  been  taken  from  the  French  and  10,000  men  made  prisoners.  In  con- 
gratulating the  army  on  its  successes,  Kutuzov  said  in  an  order  ol  the  daj . 
" After  the  brilliant  success  which  we  obtain  every  day  and/° 
the  enemy,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  pursue  him  speedily,  and • 
of  that  Russia  which  he  sought  to  subjugate  will  enclose  all  j 
her  breast;  let  us  then  pursue  him  without  pause.  Winte 
the  frost  increases,  the  snow  is  blinding.  Is  it  for  you,  children  ^^, 
to  fear  all  these  harsh  inclemencies?  Your  iron  breasts  resist  them  as 
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resist  the  rage  of  enemies.  They  are  the  ramparts,  the  hope  of  our  country, 
against  which  everything  is  broken.  If  momentary  privations  should  make 
themselves  felt,  you  will  know  how  to  support  them.  True  soldiers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  patience  and  courage.  The  old  will  set  an  example  to  the 
young.  Let  all  remember  Suvarov;  he  taught  us  to  endure  hunger  and  cold 
where  victory  and  the  honour  of  the  Russian  people  were  concerned.  For- 
ward; march!  God  is  with  us!  The  beaten  enemy  precedes  us;  may  calm 
and  tranquillity  be  restored  behind  us."  * 

Kutuzov  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the  disastrous  position 
of  his  adversary  and  remained  faithful  to  the  cautious  policy  he  had  adopted, 
sparing  as  far  as  possible  the  troops  entrusted  to  him.  He  never  once  altered 
his  ruling  idea,  and  remained  true  to  it  until  the  very  end  of  the  campaign. 
To  those  who  were  in  favour  of  more  energetic  measures  he  replied:  "  Our 
young  folks  are  angry  with  me  for  restraining  their  outbursts.  They  should 
take  into  consideration  that  circumstances  will  do  ^  far  more  for  us  by  them- 
selves than  our  arms."  Kutuzov's  indecision  at  Viazma  and  Krasnoi,  Tchit- 
chagov's  mistakes,  and  Count  Wittgenstein's  caution,  however,  gave  Napo- 
leon's genius  the  possibility  of  triumphing  with  fresh  brilliancy  over  the 
unprecedented  misfortunes  that  pursued  him:  on  the  14th  of  November 
began  the  passage  of  the  French  across  the  Beresina  at  Stondianka,  and  then 
the  pitiful  remains  of  the  grande  armee,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  men, 
hurriedly  moved,  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  fled  to  Vilna,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Russian  forces.  The  frost,  which  had  reached  thirty  degrees, 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy;  the  whole  route  was  strewn  with 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  from  cold  and  hunger.  Seeing  the 
destruction  of  his  troops  and  the  necessity  of  creating  a  fresh  army  in  order 
to  continue  the  struggle.  Napoleon  wrote  from  Molodechno  on  the  21st  of 
November  his  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  by  which  he  informed  Europe  of  the 
lamentable  issue  of  the  war,  begun  six  months  previously,  and  after  transfer- 
ring the  command  of  the  army  to  the  king  of  Naples,  Murat,  he  left  Srnorgoni 
for  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

As  the  remains  of  Napoleon's  army  approached  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  the 
complicated  question  presented  itself  to  the  emperor  Alexander  as  to  whether 
the  Russian  forces  should  stop  at  the  Vistula  and  complete  the  triumph  of 
Russia  by  a  glorious  peace,  or  continue  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  order 
to  re-establish  the  political  independence  of  Germany  and  the  exaltation  of 
Austria.  The  emperor  inclined  to  the  latter  decision  —  that  is,  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  war;  such  an  intention  was  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
conviction  he  had  previously  expressed:  " Napoleon  or  I  —  I  or  he;  but 
together  we  cannot  reign."  At  the  end  of  the  year  1812  the  final  object  of 
the  war  was  already  marked  out  by  the  emperor  Alexander.  This  is  evident 
from  his  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Sturdza  not  long  before  his  depar- 
ture for  Vilna,  in  which  the  sovereign  shared  with  her  his  feelings  of  joy  at 
the  happy  results  of  the  war.  Alexander  referred  in  their  colloquy  to  the 
extraordinary  man  who,  blinded  by  fortune,  had  occasioned  so  many  calami- 
ties to  mankind.  Speaking  of  ^  the  enigmatical  character  of  Napoleon,  he 
called  to  mind  how  he  had  studied  him  during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit;  in 
reference  to  this  the  emperor  said:  " The  present  time  reminds  me  of  all  that 
I  heard  from  that  extraordinary  man  at  Tilsit.  Then  we  talked  a  long  while 
together,  for  he  liked  to  sho.w  me  his  superiority  and  lavishly  displayed  before 
me  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination.  '  War/  said  he  to  me  once,  '  is  not 
at  all  such  a  difficult  art  as  people  think,  and  to  speak  frankly  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  explain  exactly  how  one  has  succeeded  in  winning  a  battle.  In 
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Geneva  diet,  was  charged  to  solicit  Pius  IX  to  recall  the  Jesuit 
It  was  thought  both  in  London  and  Pans  that  the  best  me; 
peace  to  Switzerland  was  to  take  from  the  radicals  their  prii 
and  their  flag.  The  holy  father  contented  himself  with  le 
know  that  he  would  remain  passive  in  the  strife  (passive  se  habe 

Switzerland,  under  these  circumstances,  was  persuaded  tl 
had  come  frankly  to  declare  to  Europe  her  intention  of  being 
of  her  Pact  of  Alliance;  to  have  done  with  the  questions  th 
and  to  constitute  herself  on  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  and  equit 
which  would  soon  see  her  the  first  on  the  road  towards  whu 
peoples  were  proceeding.  She  knew  the  states  which  layisne 
to  be  torn  by  a  revolutionary  spirit  and  incapable  of  uniting 
common  resolution.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  thoug 
bein  opened  the  confederation  diet  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847.  ^ 

Although  only  the  son  of  a  hotel  keeper,  without  instructio 
but  gifted  with  prompt  and  pleasing  intelligence,  he  presente 
barrassed  before  an  assembly  wherein  the  heads  of  the  two 
Switzerland  were  sitting,  and  at  which  the  majority  of  mmist 
powers  assisted.  Frankness  characterised  his  discourse 
European  crisis— "Our  modern  world,"  said  he,  "rests 
columns,  on  institutions  that  have  for  support  only  the 
and  interests,  a  construction  that  the  slightest  storm  wil 
Well,  this  storm  approaches;  the  colossus  is  quite  aware  of 
dangerous  sleep."  Descending  from  these  heights  to  question 
the  president  of  the  diet  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  majority 
land  had  always  recognised.  When  this  majority  had  be 
courteously  invited  all  the  cantons  to  join  with  it.  Callar 
deputy,  exposed  in  language  firm  and  untouched  by  passioi 
events  that  had  given  place  to  a  separate  alliance,  and  dem 
should  leave  those  who  had  concluded  it  the  time  to  com 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

In  reality,  the  vote  of  the  majority  meant  a  declaratic 
diet  adjourned  so  as  to  give  the  parties  time  either  to  unite  < 
preparations  for  hostilities.  It  reassembled  on  the  18th  of 
delegates,  envoys  of  peace,  were  sent  from  each  of  the  Sond 
but  they  met  with  scant  welcome :  one-half  wanted  war. 

Colonel  Dufour  is  made  Commander  of  the  Ar 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  deputies  from  the  seven  cai 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  it  was  decided  that  the  decree  ord< 
tion  of  their  alliance  should  be  executed  by  arifis.  The  diet 
thousand  men,  and  entrusted"  the  command,  with  the  ran 
Colonel  Dufour,  of  Geneva.  No  name  in  the  army  was  more 
had  more  weight.  Dufour  did  not  belong  to  either  side.  In  s 
conservative,  but  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  progress.  He 
wars  and  published  writings  on  military  science,  fruits  of  i 
experience.  No  chief  knew  as  he  did  the  canton  militia,  ove 
yres  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  presided  in  the  camp  a 
instructor  of  the  engineering  corps.  To  these  warlike  qualit; 
virtues  of  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  occupied  in  the  elabor 
he  had  conceived,  of  the  fine  map  of  Switzerland  which  bears 
he  was  called  to  quit  the  pursuits  of  the  student  for  the  fiel 
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reality  it  would  seem  that  he  is  vanquished  who  is  afraid  of  his  adversary 
and  that  the  whole  secret  lies  in  that.  There  is  no  leader  who  does  not 
dread  the  issue  of  a  battle;  the  whole  thing  is  to  hide  this  fear  for  the  longest 
time  possible.  It  is  only  thus  that  he  can  frighten  his  opponent,  and  then 
there  is  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success/  I  listened,"  continued  the  emperor, 
"  with  the  deepest  attention  to  all  that  he  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me 
on  the  subject,  firmly  resolving  to  profit  by  it  when  the  occasion  presented 
itself,  and  in  fact  I  hope  that  I  have  since  acquired  some  experience  in  order 
to  solve  the  question  as  to  what  there  remains  for  us  to  do."  "  Surely,  Sire, 
we  are  forever  secure  against  such  an  invasion? "  replied  Mademoiselle 
Sturdza.  " Would  the  enemy  dare  again  to  cross  our  frontiers?"  "It  is 
possible,"  answered  Alexander,  "  but  if  a  lasting  and  solid  peace  is  desired 
it  must  be  signed  in  Paris;  of  that  I  am  firmly  convinced." 

Kutuzov  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  opinion;  he  considered  that  Napo- 
leon was  no  longer  dangerous  to  Russia,  and  that  he  must  be  spared  on  account 
of  the  English,  who  would  endeavour  to  seize  upon  his  inheritance  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Russia  and  other  continental  powers.  All  the  thoughts  of  the  field- 
marshal  were  directed  to  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland,  and  not  that  of 
Europe,  as  those  English  and  German  patriots,  would  have  desired,  who  were 
already  accustomed  to  look  upon  Russia  as  a  convenient  tool  for  the  attain- 
ment and  consolidation  of  their  political  aims.  Kutuzov's  opinions,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  were  strongly  censured  by  those  around  Alexander  and 
in  general  by  persons  who  judged  of  military  movements  from  the  depths  of 
their  studies. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  such  persons  is  best  described  in  the  correspondence 
of  Baron  Ampheldt,  who  devoted  the  following  witty  lines  to  this  burning 
question:  "  Our  affairs  might  even  go  still  better  if  Kutuzov  had  not  taken 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  Tchitchagov  that  of  a  weather-cock, 
which  does  not  follow  any  plan:  the  latter  sins  by  a  superfluity  of  intellect 
and  a  want  of  experience,  the  former  by  excessive  caution.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  after  his  passage  across  the  Niemen  Bonaparte  has  not  a  very  large 
company  left;  cold,  hunger,  and  Cossack  spears  must  have  occasioned  him 
some  difficulties.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  the  man  lives,  we  shall  never  be  in 
a  condition  to  count  on  any  rest;  and  therefore  war  to  the  death  is  necessary. 
Our  good  emperor  shares  these  views,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  those  con- 
temptible creatures  who  would  have  wished  to  stop  at  the  Vistula.  But  this 
is  not  the  desire  of  the  people,  who,  however,  alone  bear  the  burden  of  the 
•war  and  in  whom  are  to  be  found  more  healthy  good  sense  and  feeling  than 
in  powdered  heads  ornamented  with  orders  and  embroideries." 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  Russian  forces  occupied  Vilna,  after  having 
taken  140  guns,  more  than  14,000  prisoners,  and  vast  quantities  of  stores. 
Prince  Kutuzov  arrived  on  the  30th  of  November;  he  came  to  a  place  with 
which  he  was  already  well  acquainted,  having  formerly  filled  the  position  of 
Lithuanian  military  governor.  The  population,  forgetting  Napoleon  and 
their  vanished  dreams  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
welcomed  the  triumphant  leader  with  odes  and  speeches,  and  on  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  Kutuzov's  image  was  represented  with  the  inscription:  "The 
saviour  of  the  country." 

After  the  evacuation  of  Vilna  the  enemy  fled,  without  stopping  to  Kovno; 
"but  on  the  2nd  of  December  Plato v's  Cossacks  made  their  appearance  in  the 
town,  which  was  quickly  cleared  of  the  French.  The  piteous  remainder  of 
that  once  brilliant  army  crossed  the  Niemen;  only  1,000  men  with  nine  guns 
and  about  20,000  unarmed  men  were  left  of  it.  "  God  punished  the  foolish," 
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wrote  the  emperor  Nicholas  twenty-seven  years  later  in  his  order  of  the  da 
to  the  troops,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Borodino  monumen 
"  the  bones  of  the  audacious  foreigners  were  scattered  from  Moscow  to  tl 
Niemen  —  and  we  entered  Paris."  9 
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CAMPAIGNS    OF  THE   GRAND   ALLIANCE    (1813-1814  A.D.) 

Rallying  with  amazing  promptitude  from  the  tremendous  blow  he  ha 
suffered  in  Russia,  Napoleon  raised  a  fresh  army  of  300,000  men  in  the  begii 
ning  of  1813,  in  order  to  crush  the  insurrection  in  which  all  northern  Ge 
many  had  joined,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  after  Prussia  had  open] 
adhered  to  the  Russian  alliance.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kalish,  which  establishe 
that  alliance,  Alexander  engaged  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  Prussia  ha 
recovered  the  territory  it  possessed  before  the  war  of  1800.  Great  efforts  wei 
now  made  by  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  to  detach  Austr: 
from  France;  and  so  strongly  were  the  national  feelings  declared  in  favoi 
of  that  policy,  that  Metternich  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  withstanding  tl 
torrent,  and  evading  the  hazard  of  committing  his  government  prematurel; 
Temporising  with  consummate  art,  he  offered  the  mediation  of  his  goven 
ment  between  the  hostile  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  his  militai 
preparations  on  such  a  scale  as  would  enable  Austria  to  act  no  subordinai 
part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  coming  struggle.  Meanwhile,  ho 
tilities  began;  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Lii 
zen  and  at  Bautzen,  where  Alexander  commanded  the  allied  armies  in  persoi 
and  they  were  fortunate  in  concluding  an  armistice  with  him  at  Pleisswitz  c 
the  4th  of  June,  1813.  They  availed  themselves  of  this  truce  to  reinforce  the 
armies,  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  fresh  troops  reached  the  seat  of  w; 
from  the  south  and  the  middle  of  Russia. 

On  the  27th,  Austria  signed  a  treaty  at  Reichenbach,  in  Silesia,  with  Ru 
sia  and  Prussia,  by  which  she  bound  herself  to  declare  war  with  France,  : 
case  Napoleon  had  not,  before  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  accepted  tl: 
terms  of  peace  about  to  be  proposed  to  him.  A  pretended  congress  for  tl 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  was  again  agreed  to  by  both  sides;  but  Napolec 
delayed  to  grant  full  powers  to  his  envoy,  and  the  allies,  who  had  meanwhi 
heard  of  Wellington's  victory  at  Vittoria  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  fro: 
Spain,  gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  Meanwhil 
Metternich,  whose  voice  was  virtually  to  decide  Napoleon's  fate,  met  him  t 
Dresden  with  an  offer  of  peace,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  Frenc 
conquests  in  Germany.  Napoleon,  with  an  infatuation  only  equalled  by  h 
attempts  to  negotiate  at  Moscow,  spurned  the  proposal,  and  even  went  tl" 
length  of  charging  Count  Metternich  with  taking  bribes  from  England.  Tl 
conference,  which  was  conducted  on  Napoleon's  part  in  so  insulting  a  mai 
ner,  and  at  times  in  tones  of  passion  so  violent  as  to  be  overheard  by  tl 
attendants,  lasted  till  near  midnight  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  wit 
which  the  armistice  was  to  expire.  The  fatal  hour  passed  by,  and  that  nigl 
Count  Metternich  drew  up  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  his  goven 
ment,  against  France.  Austria  coalesced  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  tl 
Austrian  general,  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  tl 
whole  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  advance  with  the  main  body  under  Schwa 
zenberg,  190,000  strong,  through  the  Hartz  mountains  to  Napoleon's  rea 
Bliicher,  with  95,000  men,  was  meanwhile  to  cover  Silesia,  or  in  case  of  a 
attack  by  Napoleon's  main  body  to  retire  before  it  and  draw  it  further  eas 
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ward.    Bernadotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  was  to  cover  Berlin  wit**  9n  *'»  «> 
men,  and  in  case  of  a  victory  was  to  form  a  junction,  rearward"  of  N^  "r  A '>•''*' 
with  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army.     A  mixed  division  under  Waf  •      :  - 
30,000  strong,  was  destined  to  watch  Davout  in  Hamburg,  whilst  tl=p  1;  -    . 
rian  and  Italian  frontiers  were  respectively  guarded  by  25,000  A°i^-: •'•', 
under  Prince  Reuss,  and  40,000  Austrians  under  Hiller.    Napoleor/7  * 
body,  consisting  of  250,000  men,  was  concentrated  in  and  around  Dre^ierL 

The  campaign  opened  with  the  march  of  a  French  force  under  OujTi'r,* 
against  Berlin.  This  attack  having  completely  failed,  Napoleon  marched":":- 
person,  against  Bllicher,  who  cautiously  retired  before  him.  Dresden  beir:  sr 
thus  left  uncovered,  the  allies  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and  marched 
straight  upon  the  Saxon  capital  But  they  arrived  too  late,  Napoleon  hav- 
ing already  returned  thither,  after  despatching  Vandamme's  corps  to  Bohe- 
mia, to  seize  the  passes  and  cut  off  Schwarzenberg's  retreat.  The  alli^ 
attempted  to  storm  Dresden,  on  the  26th  of  August,  but  were  repulsed  after 
suffering  a  frightful  loss.  On  the  following  day  Napoleon  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  and  made  an  immense  number  of  \ T>- 
soners,  chiefly  Austrians.  The  main  body  fled  in  all  directions;  part  of  the 
troops  disbanded,  and  the  whole  must  have  been  annihilated  but  for  the  IL-- 
fortune  of  Vandamme,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole  corps,  on  TL- 
29th.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  that  Moreau,  who  had  come  from  }.> 
exile  in  America  to  aid  the  allies  against  his  old  rival  Napoleon,  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 

At  the  same  time  (August  26th)  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  by  Blueler, 
on  the  Katzbach,  over  Macdonald,  who  reached  Dresden  almost  alone,  to  -  -  v 
to  Napoleon,  "Your  army  of  the  Sober  is  no  longer  in  existence;"  T.> 
disaster  to  the  French  arms  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Key  at  De:;::-?7.  I* : 
by  the  Prussians  and  Swedes  on  the  6th  of  September.  Napoleon's  ger,c: -..* 
were  thrown  back  in  every  quarter,  with  immense  loss,  on  Dresden,  to- ^:n> 
which  the  allies  now  advanced  again,  threatening  to  enclose  it  on  every^:.^. 
Napoleon  manoeuvred  until  the  beginning  of  October,  with  the  vie*?;  c:  exe- 
cuting a  coup  de  main  against  Schwarzenberg  and  Blucher,  but  their  caut: ••:,:: 
foiled  him,  and  at  length  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat,  lest  i:e  siiou- ,* 
be  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  for  Blucher  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  joined  Beriu- 


5n  oi     c,  -  ,  %  rv ~ v. 

to  Leipsic,  the  emperor  there  encountered  the  allies  on  the  16th  oi  October,  tu; ,1 

fought  an  indecisive  action,  which,  however,  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  ~ 

defeat.    He  strove  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  oi  Austria 

as  he  had  before  done  with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  but  no  answer 

was  returned  to  his  proposals.    After  some  partial  engagements  on  the  1  an 

the  main  battle  was  renewed  on  the  18th;  it  raged  with  P«^ 

all  day,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon;  Leipsic  ^s 

following  day,  and  the  French  emperor  narrow  y  ^fP 

oner.    He  had  lost  60,000  men  in  the  four  days'  battle; 


Olid.         -O.C   11£IU    JLUdO    U\J)\JW    JO.AV.J.X    ixj.    i^~    ~~~-     - — ./   -  '       -t 

of  his  troops  he  made  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  and ;  _ 

more  in  his  disastrous  flight,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  -iJ ^n ^  o, .  ^  ^ -  - 
with  70,000  men.  The  garrisons  he  had  left  behind  ffS1^^:;^,.; 
and  by  November  all  Germany,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  was  freed  froia  t..c  h 


in  UeMbwSg  month  ^e  allies  simultaneously  invaded  Fran« 
directions:  Billow  from  Holland,  Blucher  from  Coblentz,  and  ttoM 


m 
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^|i  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  Switzerland  and  the  Jura;  whilst  Wellingto 

also  was  advancing  from  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  ha 
liberated  the  peninsula.  In  twenty-five  days  after  their  passage  of  the  Rblc 
'the  allied  armies  had  succeeded,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  in  wresting 
third  of  France  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  Their  united  forces  stretche 
diagonally  across  France  in  a  line  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  the  frontiei 
:  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Frenc 

emperor,  though  his  force  was  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  which  was  z 
the  command  of  the  allies,  had  the  advantage  of  an  incomparably  more  cor 
centrated  position,  his  troops  being  all  stationed  within  the  limits  of  a  narnr 

1 1  triangle,  of  which  Paris,  Laon,  and  Troyes  formed  the  angles.    Besides  thi 

W      J  there  was  no  perfect  unanimity  among  his  enemies.    Austria,  leaning  on  tt 

?-||  matrimonial  alliance,  was  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  if  it  cou] 

[  '||     ;  possibly  be  avoided;  Russia  and  Prussia  were  resolute  to  overthrow  Napoleon 

&V|  dynasty;  whilst  the  councils  of  England,  which  in  this  diversity  held  tt 

^  ri  :  balance,  were  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  final  issue.    There  was  a  prospect,  ther< 

'  \\  fore,  that  the  want  of  concert  between  the  allies  would  afford  profitable  oppo: 

J: ;;  tunities  to  the  military  genius  of  the  French  emperor. 

,  4  On  the  29th  of  January,  1814,  Napoleon  made  an  unexpected  attack  o 

f«|f  {    (  Bliicher's  corps  at  Brienne,  in  which  the  Prussian  marshal  narrowly  escape 

|'$      ,          ,  being  made  prisoner.     But  not  being  pursued  with  sufficient  vigour,  an 

|sl      "  having  procured  reinforcements,  Bliicher  had  his  revenge  at  La  Rothier 

K*  '  where  he  attacked  Napoleon  with  superior  forces  and  routed  him.    Sti 

JvJ  Schwarzenberg  delayed  his  advance  and  divided  his  troops,  whilst  Bliiche 

I'M  pushing  rapidly  forward  on  Paris,  was  again  unexpectedly  attacked  by  tt 

main  body  of  the  French  army,  and  all  his  corps,  as  they  severally  advance* 
were  defeated  with  terrible  loss,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of  February 
On  the  17th,  Napoleon  routed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  main  army  at  Nangi 
and  again  on  the  18th  he  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  them  at  Montereai 
Augereau,  meanwhile,  with  an  army  levied  in  the  south  of  France,  had  drive 
the  Austrian®  under  Bubna  into  Switzerland,  and  had  posted  himself  £ 

||l  •    *  Geneva,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  who  became  so  alarmed  as  to  resolve  on 

general  retreat,  and  proposed  an  armistice.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  bee 
in  progress  for  several  weeks  at  Chatillon,  and  the  allies  were  now  more  tha 
ever  desirous  that  the  terms  they  offered  should  be  accepted.  But  so  cor 
fident  was  Napoleon  in  the  returning  good  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  woul 

r ,  ,  not  even  consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  while  the  conferences  for  a 

f|  '  armistice  were  going  on.    As  for  the  conference  at  Chatillon,  he  used  it  onl 

as  a  means  to  gain  time,  fully  resolved  not  to  purchase  peace  by  the  reductio 
of  his  empire  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Bliicher  became  furious  on  being  informed  of  the  intention  to  retreat,  an 
';~J  '  with  the  approval  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  separate  from  tt 

main  army,  and  push  on  for  Paris.     Being  reinforced  on  the  Marne  by  Win 
r  zingerode  and  Biilow,  he  encountered  Napoleon  at  Craonne  on  the  7th  < 

March.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  of  the  who 
revolutionary  war;  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous,  but  neither  coul 
claim  a  victory.  Two  days  afterwards  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Laoi 
but  Bliicher's  army  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  fatigue  and  want  of  foo< 
Napoleon  now  turned  upon  the  grand  army,  which  he  encountered  t 
Arcis-sur-Aube;  but  after  an  indecisive  action,  he  deliberately  retreated,  nc 
towards  Paris  but  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  His  plan  was  to  occupy  tt 
fortresses  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  form  a  junction  with  Augereau,  who  ws 
then  defending  Lyons,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  general  rising  of  the  peasant! 


iU 'SSI A    IX    TUB    XAl'OLKONU!    HPOCil 

ia  Akt.ee  and  Lorraine,  surround  and  cut  off  the  mvaders,  or,  at  least,  compel 
them  t«»  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  lint  this  plan  heiuij;  made  known  to  the  allies 
by  an  iuterrepteii  letter  from  Napoleon  to  tin*  tMnprrss,  tju'y  [rnstrattnl  it  V>y 
at  mirr  luarchia^  witli  tlyintf  l»aitu<4i*s  upon  l^aris,  Icavinif;  hohiml  <inly  loii 
fiiiiU>aiMl  iu<*n,  under  \YinV.!tii,!;rrotlo,  tciauiust*  Napoleon  and  inaskjheirinove- 
liirnt.  After  repulsing  Mortier  and  Mannont,  and  captttrinK  the  forces  under 
iVtliinl  and  Atuey,  the  allies  defiled  within  sight  -of  Paris  on  tiie^JHth.  Hu  Ule 
I.tifh  they  luef  with  a  ^ariteii  resist  awe  on  the  heights  of  Ht»ll*»villt»  and  Mont- 
juriiliv;  'hut  the  city,  in  order  to  escape  bombardment,  capitulated  during 
the  tuitht;  nud  on  the  Mist,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  made  ct 
j.rareiul  entry.  The  fin{M*n»r  of  Austria  hud  remained  at  Lyons>' 

M.KXAXnKU    !    AT  THK   <l\VrV\  1.AT1UX   UF   f'AHIrf    (IS11  A.l>.) 

The  Mucce,^  nt  Paris  was  dearly  bought;  on  the  da,y  of  the  hattlt;  th.e 
allieM  lust  S.-HH)  men,  uf  whom  f^OOO  were  Russians,     'Hie  magnitude  o!  the 


s      .  ,  ,  . 

n.sse.'i  i.;esplui!H'il  by  the  absence  of  unity  in  the  operations  o!  the  a 
the  cuj^euuent  want  of  simultaneoustiess  in  tlie  attacks  from  all  parts  ol  the 
allieil  army.  Htnvever,  the  success  of  the  day  dealt  a  ilireetand  decisive  blow 
•it  the  vei:y  stroiii'e.st  part  of  tlie  enemy's  position.  \Vhile  negotiations  wc.re 
'bejiic  earned  on'with  the  French  marshals  tor  the  surrender  ot  Pans,  the 
empe'mr  Alevander  made  the  tour  of  the  troops,  which  were  disposed  ,m;tr 
HeilevUle  :md  Chaumoid,  and  conjiratulaled  them  on  the  victory;  he  hem 
rai  ed  t'liunt  Harclay  de  Tolly  to  the  rank  of  Held  marshal.  Alter  thai  he 


returned  to  Bmidv.  .  .  , 

Me.-u.while  ,ter,,tiaftons  for  tli.-  capitulation  of  Pans  were  bcmK  carnal 
„„  in  -,  house  oeeupied  by  Marshal  Mannont.     There  a  l:ir«i-  company  ha.cl 
•t,  ,.ml.!ed  ausimrlv  awaiting  UH-  «ln-isi.,n  of  the  fat,-  of  Pans.     At  the  hea.<  i 
'..I   ,)„,,.  ,„-,  :eni   ua.;  Talleyrand.     An  agreement   between  the  iMvnch  and 
,),„-  H-preeutaiive:  of  the  allied  armies  «:,.-.  at    la;:f  arrived  at    and  at  the 
thml  h.,nrailer  midnirht  tluM-apit»ilatit.n  ol  Pan::.  n.in|.o.M-d  l.y  M.  l-.nrlov, 
v,  ,     'liMi.-!;    fh.'  M''t.-r  ,  huw.-vrr.  had  to  rive  up  their  ori-ma  1  stipub  ,lu>n 
,h;,  ihr'rrrnrh  tru,,p:  which  had  defended  Pan.  ::l,..uM  n-lin-  bv     he  1,1-1  1- 
tH,«V   I-MUfe.       In  the  cnncludit^  Mb  art  ,de  o!  the  capil  ulat  Ion,  :.per,a!  .V  rel.jr- 

---  - 


Ue.  . 

nm   t(i  ,hr  ..j,,,,,,;,,.!,^,;  occupation  of  Parr  by  the  alhe,.  ,1  wa---  .-aid  that 
town  <>f  IVi*  ua,:  nromtueutled  l«.  the  .r,,er.,aty  o!  the  al  .ed  pow-rs 

(lrl..v  t..i.l  Mar.hal  Mannout  thai  the  repre.entatiw.;  ot  the  town  ot  I  :n  ifc> 
rn.,1,1  unrestraiuedlv  eM,re,;s  their  de:ire,im  per.um  to  (he  e,np,-ror  \  exam      i 
A  deputa.inu  from'the  town  W:UN  therefore  assembled  wh.-li  should  !""'<-<-f 
Wl!ll,,ut  delav  tn  the  headquarters  of  the  alhe.  ;    ,t  ••onsis.ed  ot  the  pnaecf       fc^ 
,„,,„.,  Palmer,  the  prefect  of  tl.e  Seine  (  'habrolle,.  and  a  I.-W  men-be  ,        UlC 
,|imi,i,,:d  council  and  repre,entatives  ot  the  s,anle  nat  umaV       U  ,    un  t  xo 
off  in  .•arriai'e.;  for  Bnndy  acc,,mpamed  by  (  olonel  Oilox,  \\lio 


, 

them  throm;h  the  I5us:.ian  bivouacs.  .„>    , 

.  ,„  then-  arrival  at  !,,:,,i,,nart..,-.,  the  Krench  were  taken  into  a  la  «,- 
iu  ,}„.  vastle.     (  irlnv  ordered  that  his  arrival  should  be  announced   .,     -oil     t 
Xe    eirode,  who  went  to  meet  the  deputies,  wlulst  Orlov  went  *tnt,whH«.  i  16 
;.la,lt.r,,r,  «hu  rec,.ived  him  lyiuK  in  bed.     "  What  newsdo  y.ju  bnii^,     aske-Ci 
'emperor      "  Vuur  maj.-lv,  here  is  the  capitulation  ot  Pans,    :.,,.sx  •  ccl 
U       Alexander  took  the  capitulation,  read  it,  folded  the  paper   and  put 
r  his  pillow,  said,  "  I  congratulate  you;  your  name  ,.,  hnked  wiWi 


tiuii  it  und 


!'  AtVhe'iilne  when  the  above  .leseribed  events  were  taking  place  before 
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Paris,  Napoleon  had  made  the  following  arrangements.  When  Winzing 
rode's  division  reached  Kaint-Dizier  Napoleon  moved  from  Doulevant  i 
Bar-sur-Aube.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions  of  the  allies  1 
ordered  increased  reconnoitring,  which  led  to  tho  combat  at  Saint-Dizu 
and  Wiimngorodo  was  thrown  back  on  Bar-lo-Duc.  From  the  question 
addressed  to  prisoners  Napoleon  was  convinced  that  only  tho  cavalry  divlsu 
was  left  against  him  and  that  the  chief  forces  of  the  allies  were  directc 
towards  Paris.  "This  is  a  fine  chess  move!  I  should  never  have  though 
that  a  general  of  the  coalition  would  have  been  capable  of  it!"  exclaim* 
Napoleon.  Without  delaying,  on  the  27th  of  March,  Napoleon  directed  tl 
II  |  forces  ho  had  at  his  disposal  towards  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route  throuf 

||  "Proves  and  Fontainebleau.     On  the  3()th  of  March,  at  daybreak,  when  t! 

"  allies  were  already  before  Paris  and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  capiti 

Napoleon  and  his  vanguard  had  hardly  reached  Troyes  (150  versts  fro 
Paris).  In  the  hope  that  at  least  by  his  presence  he  might  amend  matte 
in  Paris,  the  emperor  left  the  troops  behind  and  galloped  off  to  Fontainebloa 
arriving  there  at  night,  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping  to  Par 
But  it  was  already  late,  and  on  tho  night  of  tho  ,'Jlst  of  March,  at  twen 
versts  from  Paris,  Napoleon  met  the  fore  ranks  of  the  already  departii 
French  troops,  from  whom  ho  learned  of  tho  capitulation  concluded  by  Ma 
mont.  At  six  in  the  morning  Napoleon  returned  to  Fontaine!  >lea,u. 

It  was  about  tho  same  time,  on  the  morning  of  tho  31st  of  March,  th 
the  deputation  from  Paris  was  received  by  the  emperor  Alexander  at  .Bond 
Count  Nesselrode  presented  tho  members  by  name  to  tho  emperor;  aft 
which  Alexander  addressed  to  them  a  discourse  which  Pasquier  has  repr 
duced  in  Ins  Momoiros  in  tho  following  manner:  "I  have  but  one  enemy 
Franco,  and  that  enemy  is  tho  man  who  has  deceived  mo  in  the  most  sham 


, 
'  f  less  manner,,  who  haw  abusenl  my  trust,  who  has  broken  every  vow  to  me,  ai 


{  i    '  who  has  carried  into  my  dominions  the  most  iniquitous  and  odious  of  wai 

?  \  \  All  reconciliation  between  him  and  me  is  henceforth  impossible,  but  I  rope. 

I  have  no  other  enemy  in  Prance.     All  other  Prenehmen  are  favourab 
regarded  by  mo.     I  OH  twin  France  and  the  French,  and  I  trust  that  they  w 
I      ,  enable  mo  to  help  them.     I  honour  the  courage  arid  glory  of  all  the  bravo  m< 

1  !  against  whom  I  have  boon  fighting  for  two  years  and  whom  1  have  learnt 

i  to  respect  hi  every  position  in  which  they  have  found  themselves.     I  slu 

'  always  bo  ready  to  render  to  them  tho  justice  and  the  honour  which  are  the 

duo."   Say  then,  gentlemen,  to  tho  Parisians,  that  I  do  not  enter  their  wal 

i      \  as  an  enemy,  and  that  it  only  depends  on  them  to  have  mo  for  a  friend,  but  s; 

!      ,  also  that  1'have  one  solo  enemy  in  France,  and  that  with  him  I  am  irroconc 

'  able/1     Pasquior  acids  that  this  thought  was  repeated  in  twenty  ditTero! 

j  tones  and  always  with  tho  expression  of  tho  utmost  vehemence,  the  ernper 

j  *  meanwhile  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

I  ; 

I       ,  THK    WSHIAN    OCCUPATION    OF   I'AIUB 

,  Then  entering  into  details  as  to  the  occupation  of  Paris,  tho  emperor  Ale 

l!  under  consented  to  leave  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  tho  capital  to  tl 

:  national  guard,  and  gave  his  word  that  ho  would  reuuiro  nothing  from  tl 
inhabitants,  beyond  provisions  for  the  army;  it  was  decided  that  the  troo 

1  should  be  bivouacked.     Having  dismissed  the  deputation,  tho  emperor  Ale 

{  ander  ordered  Count  Nossolrode  to  sot  off  immediately  for  Paris  to  Talle 

•  '  ,  rand  and  concert  with  him  as  to  tho  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  comment 

'  mont;   tho  count  on  to  rod  the  town  accompanied  by  a  single  Cossack. 
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"  The  boulevards  were  covered  with  well-dressed  crowds  of  people,"  writes 
Count  Nesselrode  in  his  Memoires.   "  It  seemed  as  if  the  people  had  assembled 
for  a  holiday  rather  than  to  assist  at  the  entry  of  the  enemy's  troops.    Tal- 
leyrand ^was  at  his  toilet;  his  hair  only  half-done;  he  rushed  to  meet  me, 
threw  himself  into  my  arms  and  bestrewed  me  with  powder.    When  he  was 
somewhat  tranquillised  he  ordered  certain  persons  with  whom  he  was  con- 
spiring to  be  called.    They  were  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  the  abbe  de  Pradt,  and 
Baron  Louis.    I  transmitted  the  desires  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  my 
companions,  telling  them  that  he  remained  firmly  determined  upon  one  point 
—  not  to  leave  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France;  that  later  on  the  question 
as  to  what  order  of  things  must  from  henceforth  reign  would  be  decided  by 
his  majesty,  not  otherwise  than  after  consultation  with  the  prominent  person- 
ages  with  whom  he  would  be  brought  into  relations."1 

The  emperor  Alexander  had  intended  to  stop  at  the  Elysee  palace  (Elysee 
Bourbon),  but,  having  received  information  that  mines  had  been  laid  under 
the  palace,  he  sent  the  communication  on  to  Count  Nesselrode;  when  Talley- 
rand heard  of  it  he  would  not  believe  the  truth  of  the  information,  but,  from 
excess  of  caution,  he  proposed  that  the  emperor  should  stay  with  him  until 
the  necessary  investigations  should  be  made.  In  all  probability  the  alarm 
raised  had  been  prepared  by  the  dexterity  of  Prince  Beneyent  himself,  who 
thus  made  sure  of  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  coalition  in  his  house. 

After  Count  Nesselrpde's  departure  for  Paris,  Caulaincourt  made  his 
appearance  at  Bondy,  being  sent  to  the  emperor  Alexander  by  Napoleon  with 
proposals  for  the  conclusion  of  immediate  peace  on  conditions  similar  to  those 
exacted  by  the  allied  powers  at  Chatillon.    The  emperor  told  the  duke  of 
Vicenza  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  that  therefore  neither  he  nor  his  allies  intended  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  Napoleon,     It  was  in  vain  that  Caulaincourt  endeavoured  to  shake  Alex- 
ander's decision,  representing  to  him  that  the  allied  monarchs,  by  deposing 
from  the  throne  a  sovereign  whom  they  had  all  acknowledged,  would  show 
themselves  upholders  of  the  destructive  ideas  of  the  revolution.    "  The  allied 
monarchs  do  not  desire  the  overthrow  of  thrones,"  replied  Alexander,  "they 
will  support  not  any  particular  party  of  those  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
government,  but  the  general  voice  of  the  most  estimable  men  of  France.    We 
have  decided  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the  end,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
have  to  be  renewed  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  and  we  shall  combat 
until  we  attain  a  solid  and  durable  peace,  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  for 
from  the  man  who  has  devastated  Europe  from  Moscow  to  Cadiz."    In  con- 
clusion Alexander  promised  to  receive  Caulaincourt  at  any  time  in  Paris. 

"The  subjection  of  Paris  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  indispensable  inherit- 
ance for  our  chroniclers.  Russians  could  not  open  the  glorious  book  of  their 
history  without  shame  if  after  the  page  on  which  Napoleon  is  represented 
standing  amidst  Moscow  in  flames  did  not  follow  that  where  Alexander 
appears  in  the  midst  of  Paris." 

As  he  left  Bondy,  Napoleon's  envoy  saw  the  horse  prepared  for  Alexander 
to  ride  on  his  approaching  entry  into  Paris;  it  was  a  light-grey  horse  called 
Eclipse,  which  had  formerly  been  presented  to  the  emperor  when  Caulain- 
court was  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Alexander  left  Bondy.  "All  were  prepared  to  meet  a  day  unexampled  in 
history,"  writes  an  eye-witness. 

After  he  had  ridden  about  a  verst,  the  emperor  met  the  king  of  Prussia 


1From  the  Bussian  State  Archives. 
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and  the  guards;  letting  the  Russian  guard  and  his  own  guard's  light  cavalry 
pass  in  front,  as  they  were  to  head  the  troops  entering  Paris,  Alexander  fol- 
lowed after  them  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  accom- 
panied by  a  suite  of  more  than  a  thousand  generals  and  officers  of  various 
nationalities.  After  them  came  the  Austrian  grenadiers,  the  Russian  grena- 
dier corps,  the  foot-guards,  and  three  divisions  of  cuirassiers  with  artillery. 
The  most  superb  weather  favoured  the  triumph  of  this  memorable  day. 

What  were  the  feelings  which  then  filled  the  soul  of  Alexander?  Of  what 
was  the  sovereign  thinking  that  had  lived  through  the  painful  experiences 
of  Austerlitz,  the  glitter  of  Tilsit,  changing  to  the  defeat  of  Friedland  and  the 
burning  of  Moscow?  In  entire  humility  he  was  prepared  to  repay  the  evil 
and  mortification  he  had  endured  by  a  magnanimity  unheard  of  in  history. 
Actually  there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  Paris  a  victor  who  sought  for  no 
other  triumph  but  the  happiness  of  the  vanquished.  Even  at  Vilna,  in 
December,  1812,  the  emperor  Alexander  had  said:  " Napoleon  might  have 
given  peace  to  Europe.  He  might  have  —  but  he  did  not!  Now  the  enchant- 
ment has  vanished.  Let  us  see  which  is  best:  to  make  oneself  feared. or 
beloved."  In  Paris  a  noble  field  awaited  the  emperor  for  changing  into  action 
these  generous  thoughts  and  aspirations  after  the  ideal. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  covered  with  curious  spectators.  White  draperies  hung  from  the  win- 
dows and  the  women  at  the  windows  and  on  the  balconies  waved  white  hand- 
kerchiefs. Henri  Houssaye  has  very  justly  defined  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
Parisian  population  on  the  day  of  the  31st  of  March:  "They  did  not  reason, 
they  breathed.'1  Answering  graciously  to  the  greetings  of  the  populace,  the 
emperor  said  in  a  loud  voice:  "  I  do  not  come  as  an  enemy.  I  come  to  bring 
you  peace  and  commerce."  The  emperor's  words  called  forth  acclamations 
and  exclamations  of  "  Vive  la  paix!"  A  Frenchman  who  had  managed  to 
push  his  way  right  up  to  the  emperor  said:  "  We  have  been  waiting  for  you 
a  long  time."  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the  bravery  of  your  troops  if  I  have  not 
come  sooner,"  answered  Alexander.  "How  handsome  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander is,  how  graciously  he  bows.  He  must  stay  in  Paris  or  give  us  a  sov- 
ereign like  himself,"  said  the  French  to  each  other. 

The  allied  troops  were  met  with  joyful  exclamations  of  "Long  live  Alex- 
ander! Long  live  the  Russians!  Long  live  the  allies! "  As  the  allies 
approached  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  enthusiasm  grew  and  began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  demonstration  against  the  government  of  Napoleon;  white 
cockades  made  their  appearance  on  hats  and  the  exclamations  resounded: 
"Long  live  the  Bourbons!  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  All  these  manifesta- 
tions did  not,  however,  arouse  the  least  sympathy  among  the  people  for  the 
Bourbons,  who  were  unknown  to  them;  the  movement  was  purely  superficial 
and  partly  artificial.  The  French,  seeing  the  white  bands  on  the  Russian  uni- 
forms, imagined  that  Europe  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  Bourbons,  and  in 
their  turn  showed  the  colour  for  which  in  their  hearts  they  had  no  sympathy. 

ALEXANDER  I  AND  THE  CONGRESS   OF  VIENNA   (1815  A.D.) 

The  restoration  of  the  French  Empire  hastened  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  points  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1815, 
treaties  were  signed  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  which  determined 
the  fate  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  it  was  forever  united  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
with  the  exception  of  Posen,  Bromberg,  and  Thorn,  which  were  given  to 
Prussia;  Cracow  was  declared  a  free  town,  and  the  salt  mines  of  Weliczka 
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comprehended  the  danger  to  his  country.  He  clearly  perceived  his  duty, 
and  he  thought  only  of  accomplishing  it.  • 

In  aeeeyting  the  first  command  he  made  what  he*  considered  necessary 
stipulations,  demanding  a  sullident  ninuher  of  troops  and  absolute  power. 
All  this  he  obtained,  though  not  without  *ome  resistance,  lie  was  given 
100,000  men  and  200  field  pieces.  This  army  he  distributed  into  seven 
ilivisions.  In  the  choice  of  superior  officers,  he  exacted  that  he  alone  should 
judge  of  their  capacity  without  any  regard  to  political  opinion;  this  was  the 
way  both  to  get  excellent  officers  and  to  prepare  for  what  ho  considered  to  be 
his  duty  —  •  the  quieting  of  hatreds  after  the  struggle.  In  a  short  time  there 
wan  no  longer  question  of  politics  in  the  army.  Addressing  once  his  heads 
of  divisions,  "1  shall  never  depart/'  he  said,  "from  the  laws  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  A  stranger  to  political  agitation  and  faithful  to  my  military 
duties,  1  shall  try  to  establish  order  and  discipline  in  the  federal  troops,  to 
make,  public  ami  private  proj>erty  respected,  to  protect  the  Catholic  religion 
in  her  ministers,  her  temples,  and  her  religious  establishments  —  in  a  word, 
to  do  everything  to  soften  the  inevitable  evils  of  war.  If  violence  be  used, 
let  it  not  come  from  us.  After  fighting,  spare  the  vanquished;  however 
strong  one  may  be,  relieve  the  despair  of  the  enemy:  then  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  after  the  fight  on  never  having  forgotten  that  it  wan  between  con- 
federateH." 

These  instructions  being  made  known,  the  general  resolved  to  trust  nothing 
to  chance,  and  to  make  no  offensive1  movement  unless  sure  of  the  superiority 
of  his  forces;  this  he  recognised  as  the  surest  way  towards  a  speedy  ending 
with  the  least  bloodshed.  Soon  the  confidence  he  inspired  began  to  show 
itself.  The  city  of  Bale,  long  undecided,  sent  him  excellent  artillery.  Neu- 
chatel  and  Appeu/.ell  alone  continued  to  take  no  part  in  the  war.  The 
promptitude  with  whieh  the  army  got  under  arms,  well  ordered,  well  clothed, 
ami  well  equipped,  astonished  foreigners.  The  re<li  vision  of  troops  wan 
necessitated  by  the  situation.  The.  country  occupied  by  the  Sonderhund 
formed  three  distinct  m;t;--srs  —  I'Yihotirg,  the  original  cantons,  and  Vahtis. 
Dttfour  proposed  to  attack  them  separately,  and  to  begin  with  Kribourg, 

of  the,  tiowl 


'{'he  p<»\\vrs  held  <*\aW  rated  ideas  of  the  Honderbund  forces.  It  coult 
hardly  put  on  foot  more  than  thirty  thousand  regular  troops.  The.  Land- 
K/W7//,  it  is  true,  meant  a  more  considerable  number  of  men,  but  not  having 
received  sutlirienf  organ!  sat  inn  could  not  be  compared  to  the  excellent  reserve,4 
of  the  law  euniffis,  and  did  not  £\w  the  help  expected  of  them.  Kar  fron 
one  uiH'fh»*r,  iltr  >rpnrafi:-.t  .st:rt**s  could  only  with  dillieulty  lend  one  nuothej 
aid.  The  tirii'iiwl  c:mti»n.:-i  tried  nevertheless  To  keep  their  ways  open  b] 
utraifs  «»f  linMiu"^  in  otVrn.siv**  actions.  Kven  before  the  diet  began  its  cam- 
puitf.a,  the  lui-n  tit*  t'ri  s*'i/,i*d  the  St.  Uottliard  passes  (November  ,'ird);  threv 
ihriii'^K'''  a«T«r::i  tli«-  1  ,r  vaut  inn  ,  surpru:c'd  three  tlinusand  Ticinese  encninjx1* 
at  Aiml.i.  and  .Imvt-  th»-m  as  far  as  the  Moesa  bridge.  But  arrived  at^  thii 
point,  tlit-y  f^nnd  tlimr-rlvf:',  f:i<M»  to  face  with  (Jrisons  and^Ticino  militia 
M»i'«-ri«ir  !•»  l!i*-m  in  innnlier»  who  r.t«»pped  their  progress.  The  expeditioi 
had  no  ntJtrr  m  tilt  than  that  of  huMim*;  l>ark  two  thousnntl  e.\c«*llent  st»ldii»n 
frufii  tli»*  jilarr,;  \vh*-iv  dfri:-ive  l.ilows  were  fo  !«•  struck.  Another  jiU<Mn]>t 
inrulf  fiMiu  J.urrrn**,  I"  j«'nHr;ifi*  into  Catlmlie  Aargati  and  to  free  Fribourg 
l»v  mean:".  «  «f  a  divi*iV;i"n  had  no  l>etter  succi*ss. 
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were  returned  to  Austria,  together  with  the  province  of  Tarnopol,  which, 
had  belonged  to  Russia  since  1809.  Alexander  took  the  title  King  of  Poland 
and  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  to  this  kingdom,  which  was  des- 
tined to t  have  a  social  government,  that  "interior  extension"  which  he 
judged  right  In  general  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  Russian  as  well 
as  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  subjects  the  right  of  national  representation 
and  Rational  government  institutions  in  conformity  with  the  form  of 
political  states  which  each  government  would  consider  most  advantageous 
and  most  fitted  to  the  sphere  of  its  possessions.  On  the  same  day  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  which  the  king  of  Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia  almost 
all  Lusatia  and  a  part  of  Saxony.  Finally,  more  than  a  month  later,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1815,  the  act  of  the  German  alliance  was  signed,  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  9th  of  June,  the  chief  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  Russia  increased 
her  territory  to  the  extent  of  about  2,100  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  more  than  three  millions;  Austria  acquired  2,300  square  miles  with  three 
million  inhabitants,  and  Prussia  2,217  square  miles  with  5,362,000  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  Russia,  who  had  borne  all  the  three  years'  war  with  Napoleon., 
and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  triumph  of  the  interests  of  Europe, 
received  the  smallest  reward. 

A  few  days  before  the  signing  of  the  treaties  that  determined  the  fate 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  so  long  remained  in  an  indefinite  position, 
the  emperor  Alexander  informed  the  president  of  the  Polish  senate,  Count 
Ostrpvski,  of  the  approaching  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  Russian 
empire.  In  this  letter,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  said:  "If  in  the  great 
interest  of  general  tranquillity  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  all  the  Poles 
should  become  united  under  one  sceptre,  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  as  far 
as  possible  to  soften  the  hardships  of  their  separation  and  to  obtain  for  them, 
everywhere  all  possible  enjoyment  of  their  nationality."  Following  upon 
this  came  the  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  granting 
them  a  constitution,  self-government,  an  army  of  their  own,  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1815,  the  solemnity  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  celebrated  in  Warsaw.  In  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, Prince  Adam  Czartoriski  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  remem- 
brance of  that  day  would  be  for  the  generous  heart  of  the  sovereign  a  reward 
for  his  labours  for  the  good  of  humanity.  All  the  functionaries  of  the  state 
assembled  in  the  Catholic  cathedral  church,  where,  after  divine  service  had 
been  celebrated,  were  read  the  act  of  renunciation  of  the  king  of  Saxony, 
the  manifesto  of  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  king  of  Poland,  and  the 
basis  of  the  future  constitution.  The  council  of  the  empire,  the  senate, 
the  officials,  and  the  inhabitants  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  constitution.  Then  the  Polish  standard  with  the  white 
eagle  was  raised  over  the  royal  castle  and  on  all  government  buildings, 
whilst  in  all  the  churches  thanksgiving  services  were  celebrated,  accompanied 
by  the  pealing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon.  After  this  all  the  state  digni- 
taries set  off  to  wait  on  the  czarevitch,  Constantine  Pavlovitch.  The  troops 
were  assembled  in  the  plain  near  Wola,  where  an  altar  had  been  erected; 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  august  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish  army, 
the  soldiers  took  the  oath  in  battalions.  The  cannonades  and  salvoes  of 
artillery  which  concluded  the  solemnity  were  interrupted  by  the  loud  excla- 
mations of  the  people:  "Long  live  our  king  Alexander!" 
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Prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  from  Vienna, 
occupied  a  place  in  the  council.  On  the  25th  of  May  Alexander  wrote  to 
him  as  follows:  "You  have  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
intentions  as  to  the  institutions  that  I  wish  to  establish  in  Poland,  and  the 
improvements  that  I  desire  to  carry  on  in  that  country.  You  will  endeavour 
never  to  lose  sight  of  them  during  the  deliberations  of  the  council  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  your  colleagues  to  them  in  order  that  the  course  of 
government  and  the  reforms,  which  are  confided  to  them  to  bring  into  exe- 
cution, may  ^be  in  accordance  with  my  views.'7  A  committee  was  formed 
for  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  composed  of  Polish  dignitaries  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Ostroyski. 

But  this  benign  condition  of  affairs  in  the  newly  created  kingdom  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1815,  Prince  Czartoriski  had 
to  complain  to  the  emperor  of  the  czarevitch,  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  no  enemy  could  occasion  greater  injuries  to  Alexander.    It  was,  he  said, 
as  though  .he  wished  to  bring  matters  to  a  rupture.    "No  zeal,  no  submission 
can  soften  him,"  wrote  Prince  Adam  to  the  emperor.    "Neither  the  army, 
nor  the  nation,  nor  private  individuals  can  find  favour  in  his  sight.     The 
constitution  in  particular  gives  him  occasion  for  ceaseless,  bitter  derision; 
everything  of  rule,  form,  or  law  is  made  the  object  of  mockery  and  laughter, 
and  unfortunately  deeds  have  already  followed  upon  words.    The  grand 
duke  does  not  even  observe  the  military  laws  which  he  himself  has  estab- 
lished.     He  absolutely  wishes  to  bring  in  corporal  punishments  and  gave 
orders  yesterday  that  they  should  be  brought  into  force,  in  spite  of  the 
unanimous  representations  of  the  committee.    Desertion,  which  is  already 
now  considerable,  will  become  general;  in  September  most  of  the  officers 
will  ask  for  their  discharge.    In  fact,  it  is  as  if  a  plan  were  laid  to  oppose 
the  views  of  your  majesty,  in  order  to  render  the  benefits  you  have  conferred 
void,  in  order  to  frustrate  from  the  very  beginning  the  success  of  your  enter- 
prise.   His  imperial  highness  in  such  a  case  would  be,  without  himself  know- 
ing it,  the  blind  instrument  of  this  destructive  design,  of  which  the  first 
effect  would  be  to  exasperate  equally  both  Russians  and  Poles  and  to  take 
away  all  power  from  your  majesty's  most  solemn  declarations.    What  would 
I  not  give  for  it  to  be  possible  to  here  satisfy  the  grand  duke  and  fulfil  the 
desires  of  your  majesty  in  this  respect!    But  this  is  decidedly  impossible, 
and  if  he  remains  here  I  on  the  contrary  foresee  the  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences !" 

Indeed,  as  we  look  more  closely  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Warsaw  in 
the  year  1815,  it  remains  an  unsolved  enigma  how  the  emperor  Alexander, 
knowing  as  he  did  the  indomitable  character  of  his  brother,  could  resolve 
to  confide  the  destiny  of  the  kingdom  he  had  newly  created  to  the  wilful, 
arbitrary  hands  of  the  czarevitch,  whose  personality  as  the  probable  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Russia  had  disturbed  the  Poles  since  the  time  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  of  1812.  Prince  Czartoriski's  letter  did  not  alter  Alex- 
ander's determination:  the  czarevitch  remained  in  Warsaw,  and  continued 
his  impolitic  course  of  action,  the  lamentable  results  of  which  were  revealed 
by  subsequent  events. 

On  the  21st  of  May  in  Vienna  the  emperor  signed  the  manifesto  calling 
upon  all  the  powers  who  observed  the  laws  of  truth  and  piety  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  usurper  of  the  French  throne.  In  the  same  manifesto  the  annex- 
ation to  Russia  of  the  greater  part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
announced:  "Security  is  thus  given  to  our  frontiers,  a  firm  defence  is 
raised,  calumnies  and  inimical  attempts  are  repulsed,  and  the  ties  of  brother- 
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renewed   between    races   mutually   united  by  a.  common  origin.  •    Yve 
therefore    considered   it    advantageous  to  assure   the,  destiny    of   this 
rv    by    basing    its    interior    administration    upon   special   regulations 
to  i  he  -peer!*  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  adapted  to  their 
ition.     Following  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  law,  whose  dominion 
4  .-H  \a  t  a  number  of  people  of  various  races,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  di stinrtivt*  qualities  and  customs  unchanged,  we  have  desired 
i. -.mill1:  the  happme:-s  of  our  new  subjects,  to  plant  in  their  hearts,  the 
iiur  M|  devi't. i««n  to  our  throne  and  thus  for  ever  efface  the  traces  of  former 
I'oiinii'"-.    aJT-ini1;    frum    pernicious    discord    and    protracted    struggles/' 
ifhout  \\ainisi1:  for  the  termination  of  the  congress  the  emperor  Alexander 
:t  \  ji-nna  on  the  'Jf»th  of  May;  lu»  desired  to  be  nearer  the  Rhine  until  the 
m  a.!  < ••(    the   \(\i    ian  troops   and    in    closer  proximity  to  the  scat  of  the 
.pf-aehiiiii  military  action.'/     'Hie   I\USM:IIIS,  however,  who  were  to  have 
•!*:•;. •!  Jhe'anuy  »»}r  the  middle  Uhine,  were  unable,  though  making  forced 
in-hi-;,  Io  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  brief  campaign  which  termi- 
:N-  i   Yipolrou's  reign  of  the  hundred  days/' 


rnua,  the  emperor  Alexander  stopped  for  a  short 
liiMrl,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  he  arrived  at  Heil- 
rlio  .ni  for  lite  Hu;i>iaii  headt |\ia Hers.  Here  took 
»h  I  »:!!••  »ne  •  Juliane  Kriidener. 

l««rn  \  ietinvjiov),  the  author  of  tlu%  famous  novel 
r»  jni-'-  |»rr!i  eonverletl  from  a  vain  woni:in  of  the 
;,  ,!•  ihr  pa.ib  of  my.  tical  pieti/in.  Her  acquaintance 
'.  »,  ;  ;L  t  i;i  |i;u i  ii-ul:ir  wit  h  .lohann  Jung  bjvd  defin- 

.   M, ,:,,-.    p!;;!:j:ii  lu'opir  ilirretion.     \Vitli  t  he  exalt  a- 
..."     ;  ,-  i, ,-••:•!:•.'•  i:."!'»*  and   more  per;-ua(led.  that  a 

.     '  •-  .. .  i  ,. ,, «  |,v.-;  .-li'  h:id  <-iii  ni  I rd  her  with  a  lofty 

'  ,'.     -..    1;. ,:•;:!':. -?i  , ,(  K,»iii     X  I\    that,  "  I^c  del 

|.   Y-!  \  'l '.-•'•  •':.'•       Ki'U. !'•!!«•!•  bi-eame  intiiiKite.  with 

|.'\..1    .,,..'..,!....    :.:>  *  i!';j-..'i;di  h'-r  penetrn.l<'.(l  to  the 

,"I,I,^:'  Vil(,  ;.    :,M.  i'.,7,;,rd  \.'i,',-  i. .Id  her  lhal  the  matter 

<;','.:  .",  '",':  '..V-. ',',•  \'*-\-  a  i'ir:itj"it  \va    a  friendship  with 

V-  '-••'•'  "I'iii'-Vd'   o''ndiM"n    at    that    linn*    w:is   fully 


^  i-,      M.»h   t-hM'--!i  Jtui/  vuiirh  toiik  place  during 
\./K  ..,•'{"  jVi;iij^  the  com'nv-N  of  X'ietina  Juliane 

Vv'"'  'l.^'jv    r.M'-'.V-I^e    %llh    ^L'tdelHia.^elle   Sttinl/tlJ     1DL 

^i-'i-'VlVlXirr''!^!  the  ^re;d  and  beatitiful  <i\ialities 
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ami  showed  the  letter  to  the  emperor  Alexander;  he  commissioned  her  t< 
write  to  Baroness  Krudener  that  he  would  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  meet  hei 
TIic^  correspondence  was  further  prolonged  in  the  same  spirit  and  finally  th 
"prince  of  darkness"  appeared  on  the  scene,  preventing  her  conversing  wit! 
Alexander,  that  instrument  of  mercy,  of  heavenly  things.  "  But  the  Almight; 
will  be  stronger  than  hey"  wrote  Baroness  Krudener;  "  God,  who  loves  to  mak 
use  of  those  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  serve  as  objects  of  humiliation  an< 
mockery,  has  prepared  my  heart  for  that  submission  which  does  not  seek  th 
approval  of  men.  I  cam  only  a  nonentity.  He  is  everything,  and  earthl; 
kings  tremble  before  Him."  The  emperor  Alexander's  first  religious  transport 
iu  the  mystical  sense,  had  manifested  itself  in  the  year  1812,  when  heav; 
trials  foil  upon  Russia  and  filled  his  soul  with  alarm.  His  religious  aspiration 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church;  i: 
the  matter  of  religion  he  sought  for  something  different.  Having  separate< 
himself,  under  the  influence  of  fatal  events,  from  those  humanitarian  ideal 
which  to  a  certain  degree  had  animated  him  in  his  youth,  he  had  adopte< 
religious  conventions;  but  here,  also,  by  the  nature  of  his  character,  he  wa 
governed  by  aspirations  after  the  ideal,  without,  however,  departing  fror 
the  sentimental  romanticism  that  was  peculiar  to  him.  Under  such  concli 
tions  Alexander  must  necessarily  have  been  impressionable  to  the  influenc 
of  pietists  and  mystics. 

When  lie  came  to  Heilbronn  he  was  overwhelmed  with  weariness  and  sac 

ness  after  the  pompous  receptions  at  the  courts  of  Munich  and  Wiirtemberg 

and  his  soul  thirsted  for  solitude.    During  the  first  interview  Baronet 

Kriidonor  lifted  the  veil  of  the  past  before  the  eyes  of  Alexander  and  repre 

sen  ted  to  him  his  life  with  all  its  errors  of  ambition  and  vain  pride;  she  prove 

to  her  listener  that  the  momentary  awakening  of  conscience,  the  acknowledg 

inent  of  weaknesses,  and  temporary  repentance  do  not  constitute  a  full  expu 

tion  of  sins,  and  do  not  yet  lead  to  spiritual  regeneration.    "  No,  your  majesty, 

said  she  to  him,  "  you  have  not  yet  drawn  near  to  the  god  man,  as  a  criminf 

begging  for  mercy.    You  have  not  yet  received  forgiveness  from  him,  wh 

alone  has  the  power  to  absolve  sins  upon  earth.    You  are  still  in  your  sin 

You  have  not  yet  humbled  yourself  before  Jesus,  you  have  not  yet  said,  lit 

the  publican,  from  the  depths  of  your  heart:  'God,  I  am  a  great  sinner;  ha\ 

mercy  upon  me  I'     And  that  is  why  you  do  not  find  spiritual  peace.    Liste 

to  the  words  of  a  woman,  who  has  also  been  a  great  sinner,  but  who  has  f oun 

pardon  of  all  her  sins  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ."    Baroness  Kriiden< 

talked  to  Alexander  in  this  strain  for  nearly  three  hours.    Alexander  coul 

only  say  a  few  broken  words,  and  bowing  his  head  on  his  hands,  he  she 

abundant  tears.    All  the  words  he  heard,  were,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  i 

like  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  and  spiri 

and  trying  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  heart.  Finally,  Baroness  Kriidene 

alarmed  by  the  agitated  state  into  which  her  words  had  thrown  Alexande 

said  to  him:   "Sire,  I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  tone  in  which  I  have  spoke] 

Believe  that  in  all  sincerity  of  heart  and  before  God  I  have  said  to  you  trutl 

which  have  never  before  been  said  to  you.    I  have  only  fulfilled  a  sacre 

duty  to  you."     "Do  not  be  afraid,"  answered  Alexander,  "all  your  wore 

have  found  a  place  in  my  heart:  you  have  helped  me  to  discover  in  myse 

what  I  had  never  before  observed;  I  thank  God  for  it,  but  I  must  often  ha^ 

such  conversations,  and  I  ask  you  not  to  go  away." 

From  that  day  such  conversations  became  a  spiritual  necessity  to  tl 
emperor  Alexander  and  a  moral  support  in  the  pathway  upon  which  he  fro: 
thenceforth  stood.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Prince  Galitzin,  Alexander 
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conversations  with  Baroness  Kriulener  were  of  a  spiritual  tendency,  and  per- 
haps only  in  part  touched  upon  contemporary  events.  "There  is  no  doubt/' 
says  IVnuv  (lality.in,  u  that  Baroness  Krudencr,  who  lived  by  faith,  strength- 
ened the  development  of  faith  in  the  emperor  by  her  disinterested  and 
experienced  counsels;  she  certainly  directed  the  will  of  Alexander  to  still 
great  IT  self-sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  of  that  spiritual,  prayerful  communion  which,  although  designed 
bv  (!od  as  an  inheritance  for  all  mortals,  is  unfortunately  the  portion  of  a  very 
few  chosen  ones.1'  From  that  time  it  only  remained  for  Prince  Galitzin  to 
experience  a  lively  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  ho  observed  "with  what  giant 
strides  the  emperor  advanced  in  the  pathway  of  religion.75 

If  the  moral  sphere  in  which  Alexander  began  to  move  awakened  the  entire 
sympathy  of  Prince  C-ialiUin,  others  looked  upon  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view. 

In  accordance  with  the  course  he  had  adopted  during  the  campaigns  of 
lXi;5  and  IS  14,  the  emperor  desired  to  remain  at  the  centre  of  military  opera- 
tions.   This  intention  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Austrians,  and  from  their 
headquarters  at  Heidelberg  they  sent  a  notification  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  suitable  premises  in  such  a  small  place  and  that  his  majesty  would  be  far 
more  tranquil  if  ho  prolonged  his  stay  at  Heilbronn.    The  emperor  ordered 
an  answer  to  be  sent  to  the  effect  that  he  requested  that  only  one  or  two 
houses  should  be  allotted  for  his  occupation  in  Heidelberg,  and  that  his  head- 
quarters  should  be  established  in  the  neighbouring  villages.     After  this,  on 
(he  nth  of  June,  Alexander  removed  to  Heidelberg  and  finally  took  up  his 
•ibode  outside  the  town,  upon  the  banks  of  -the  Neeker,  in  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Pickford,  and  hero  remained  until  the  10th  of  June,  awaiting 
•It  of  his  army  to  the  Rhine.    The  Baroness  Krudener  also  did  not 
to  Heidelberg;   she  settled  not  far  from  the  house  occupied 
bv  the  emperor      He  spent  nmst  of  his  evenings  with  her  and,  listening  to  her 
iiHnictions,  in  confidential  intercourse  he  told  her  of  the  griefs  and  passions 
wiiich  Ind  darkened  his  sorrowful  life.    In  those  conversations,  the  fellow 
frm-lW  'ind  collaborator  of  Baroness  Krude.ner,  Kmpaitaz,  also  took  part. 
B;»rnne--/Krudeiu'r  did  not  flatter  Alexander,  she  possessed  the  gift  of  speak- 
in-  thMruih  without  giving  offence.     According,  to  the  opinion  of  her  adnur- 
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dnrd  I,v  Vhn  hypocrisy  of  various  unworthy  persons,  who  too  k  advantage  of 
this  H.-W  fra,n(-  of  mind  of  U»>.  nupon.r,  using  it  as  n  means  for  the  attainment 
of  aims  which  were  not  .-it,  all  in  accordance  with  Ak^uuler's  lofty  sentiments 


U^rominr  mon-  and  more  convinced  of  the  power  of  repentance  and  prayer 
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ALEXANDER  S   HOLY  ALLIANCE   (1815  A.D.) 

The  ^  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Alliance  belongs  to  this  period  (1815).  In 
conceiving  the  idea  of  it,  the  emperor  Alexander  intended,  independently  of 
ordinary  ^  political  negotiations,  to  strengthen  the  common  bond  between 
monarchies  by  an  act  based  on  the  immutable  truths  of  the  divine  teaching, 
to  create  an  alliance  which  should  bind  together  monarchies  and  nations  by 
ties  of  brotherhood,  consecrated  by  religion,  and  should  be  for  them,  like  the 
(iospel,  obligatory  by  conscience,  feeling  and  duty.  The  emperor  Alexander 
said  one  day  to  Baroness  Kriidenor:  "I  am  leaving  France,  but  before  my 
departure  1  want  by  a  public  act  to  give  due  praise  to  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  (!host,  for  the  protection  he  has  shown  us,  and  to  call  upon 
the  nations  to  stand  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel.  I  have  brought  you  the 
project  of  this  act  and  ask  you  to  look  over  it  attentively,  and  if  you  do  not 
approve*  any  of  the  expressions  used  to  indicate  them  to  me.  I  desire  that 
the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  should  unite  with  me  in  this 
net  of  adoration,  in  order  that  people  may  see  that  we,  like  the  eastern  magi, 
confess  the  supremo  power  of  (!od  the  Saviour.  You  will  unite  with  me  in 
prayer  to  (!od  that  my  allies  may  bo  disposed  to  sign  it." 

Alexander  wrote*  out  the  draft  of  the  Act  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  his 
own  hand,  and  Mademoiselle  Hturdm  and  Count  Vapadistria  took  part  in  the 
wording  of  it.  The  latter  ventured  to  observe  that  no  such  act  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy  and  that  his  majesty  might  express  the  ruling 
idea,  of  the  act  in  a  deolaration  or  manifesto.  Alexander  replied  that  his 
derision  was  unchangeable,  that  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  obtain  the  signa- 
ture to  it.  of  his  allies,  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  As  to 
France,  lOnghuid,  and  other  courts  —  "that,"  said  the  emperor  to  him,  "will 
already  be  your  concern." 

The  treaty  of  the,  Christian  brotherly  alliance,  imagined  by  Alexander 
and  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  consisted  of  three  articles  according  to  which 
the  allies  bound  themselves:  (1)  to  remain  united  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of 
brotherly  friendship,  to  show  each  other  help  and  co-operation,  to  govern 
their  subjects  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  in  order  to  maintain  truth  and 
peace;  (2)  to  esteem  themselves  members  of  one  Christian  people,  placed  by 
providence  to  rule  over  three  branches  of  one  and  the  same  family;  and  (3)  to 
invite  all  the  powers  to  acknowledge  these  rules  and  to  enter  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  sovereigns  who  signed  the  treaty  were  bound,  "both  in  ruling  over  their 
own  subjects  and  in  political  relations  with  other  governments,  to  be  guided 
by  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Gospel,  which,  not  being  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion to  private  life  alone,  should  immediately  govern  the  wills  of  monarch^ 
and  their  actions." 

King  Frederick  William  willingly  declared  his  consent  to  become  a  memboi 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  scene  that  had  once 
token  place  at  night  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  garrison  churct 
at  Potsdam,  and  appearing  to  be  the  realisation  of  the  thought  expressed  bj 
the  sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen:  "If  the  Lord  blesses  our  under- 
takings," said  they,  "then  will  we  give  praise  to  him  before  the  face  of  the 
whole  world." 

The  emperor  Francis,  however,  received  with  greater  reserve  the  proposa 
to  join  the  Holy  Alliance;  he  was  in  general  incapable  of  letting  himself  be 
carried  away  by  fantastic  ideas  and  romanticism  or  of  being  subject  to  enthus- 
iastic  impulses  of  any  kind.  He  consented  to  sign  the  treaty  only  after  Met 
ternich  had  tranquillised  him  with  the  assurance  that  the  project  should  onlj 
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be  regarded  as  inoffensive  chattier.  Rut^  although  in  his  narrative  of  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  Metternieh  contemptuously  calls  it  "this 
empty,  sonorous  monument,"  ho  passes  over  one  point  in  silence:  by  joining 
this  tVeaty  Austria  obtained  a  valuable  instrument  for  placing  Russia  at  the 
head  of  the  reactionary  movement  in  Kurope,  and  Metternieh  did  not  hesitate 
tu  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  with  inimitable,  art  in  order  to  attain, 
the  pulitieal  anas  he  had  trace* I  out.  Only  two  sovereigns  did  not  receive 
invitations  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance:  the  pope  and  tie  sultan.  The  prince 
iv#»nt  rmiitnfhimself  to  a  letter  in  which  lit*,  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
context  of  the  treaty,  but  on  account  of  parliamentary  considerations  the 
Kngli.-h  government  did  n<>t  join  the  alliance*. 

Tlr  Act  of  the  Holy  Alliance  concluded  in  Paris  with  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  king  of  Prussia  remained  secret,  for  some  time,  as  the  emperor 
Alexander  did  not  desire  to  make  it  generally  known.  Christmas  Day 
(December  &r>th,  tSl«r>)  (January  (5th,  1SHJ)  was  the  occasion  chosen  for  the 
publication  of  the  treaty.  In  the  manifesto  issued,  it  is  said:  "Having 
i<arned  from  experiences  and  consequences  calamitous  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  course  of  former  political  relations  hetAveen  the  European  powers 
was  not  based  on  those  principles  of  truth  through  which  the  wisdom  ^of  God, 
made  known  in  his  revelation,  assures  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nations,  we 
have,  conjointly  with  their  majesties,  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis  I  and  the 
king  of  Prussia',  Frederick  William,  entered  upon  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance between  ourselves  (inviting  other  Christian  powers  to  take  parkin  the 
k'imel,  by  which  we  are  mutually  bound,  both  between  ourselves  and  in  rela- 
Vinn  to  our  subjects,  to  take  for 'the  sole  means  of  attaining  our  ends  the  rule 
drawn  from  the  words  ami  teaching  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  enjoining 
wen  to  live  as  brothers,  not.  in  enmity  and  malice,  but  in  peace  and  love.  We 
dt*  iiv  -mil  pray  to  the  Most  High  that  he  may  send  down  his  grace  upon  us, 
that  he  may  ee'miirm  this  Holy  Alliance  between  all  the  powers,  to  their  com- 
m.'.n  \velf-uv  ami  may  no  one" venture  to  hinder  unanimity  by  falseness  to  our 

compart.'    'IVivtW,  adding  t<»  this  a  transcript  of  the  alliance,  we  command  f 

that  it  --hall  !«'  made  public  and  re:ul  in  all  churehes." 

Tin.  m,r,f  holv  svnci.1,  in  it,:  turn,  ordered  that  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alh- 

Hiice  shuuld  l»e  pnntVd  and  place,!  on  the  walls  of  churches  or  afhxcd  to  boards, 

ami  nlso  tint   idern  should  be  borrowed  from  it  for  preaching.    And  thus, 

frotn'the  vear  is  W  Russia  entered  upon  a  new  political  path  —  an  apocalyptic 

our'  from  thenceforth  in  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the  epoch,  instead 

of  rienrlv  'Mined  and  political  aims,  we  meet  with  obscure  commcntancs  con- 

Jn  li  tin*  spirit  of  evil,  vanquished  by  l>rovidenee,  the  word  of  the  Most 

lIiL'h    the  won  I  of  life.1      The  ideal  of   the  gov(«rnment  administrators  o± 

hut  iH'rioa,  who  stood  at  the  liead  t,f  afTairs,  became  a  sort  of  vague  theologi- 

;,;Ii"  pat rinreltal  mcmarchy.     ( )ver  Kurope  was  lowcwd  the  dark  veil  of  con- 

ie  r"l!  dlnliliesmnrof  Kuropean  history  during  the  next  period  is^best 
'sfiH»d  bv ^tuilyin^  the  development  of  the  alliances  formed          ' 
:•  ,,f  Xapolenir,  like  the  one,  under  consideration,  and  wh" 


lif>  id  thai  lim**. 

ii»  w.-  -v«>ti.  xvn.  SB 
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and  stern  the  aspirations  of  the  period,  whether  legitimate  or  degenen 
The  partly  stationary,  partly  retrograde  attitude  of  all,  or  most,  of 
European  governments,  which  afterward  became  general,  had  its  incept 
at  this  time.  The  spirit  of  absolutism,  in  short,  found  expression  in  the  H 
Alliance.  That  this  mystic  Alliance  was  not  suitable  for  any  practical  p 
pose  was  proved  on  the  spot.1 

It  was  quite  apparent  and  recognised  by  all  that  France  could  not  be  ' 
to  herself,  for  it  had  b§en  determined  to  leave  an  allied  army  of  150,000  n 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  possession  of  the  French  fortresses.  ] 
what  purpose  and  under  what  conditions  this  was  to  take  place,  natun 
had  to  be  decided  by  some  explicit  treaty.  On  the  same  clay  on  which  pe 
with  France  was  signed  —  20th  November  —  the  four  powers  which  1 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  c 
eluded  among  themselves  a  new  Alliance  of  real  and  far-reaching  significar 
The  now  treaty  confirmed  the  compacts  made  at  Chaumont,  and  on  the  2 
of  March,  of  the  current  year  1815,  the  allies  expressed  their  conviction  that 
pottc-o  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  restored  order 
things  in  France,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority  and  of  the  c 
stidutional  charter;  they  pledged  themselves  to  reinforce  the  garrison  tro 
in  Franco,  if  necessary  by  60,000  men  from  each  of  the  four  Powers,  01 
required  by  their  combined  army,  in  order  to  exclude  Bonaparte  and 
family  for  ever  from  the  French  throne,  but  to  support  the  sovereignty 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Constitution.  They  further  agreed,  after  the  time  fi; 
for  the  investment  of  France  by  the  allied  troops  had  elapsed,  to  ad 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Franco  ; 
of  tho  peace  of  Europe.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  these  du 
and  to  consolidate  the  friendly  relations  of  the  four  powers,  it  was  arran 
that  from  time  to  time,  at  certain  fixed  intervals,  meetings  of  the  sc 
reigns  in  person  or  of  their  ministers  —  congresses  in  fact  —  should  t 
place,  to  consult  concerning  the  great  and  common  interests  of  the  allies,  i 
the  measures  that  might  be  considered  necessary  at  the  time  to  promote 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  nations  and  of  Europe. 

It  was  this  treaty  which  founded  and  introduced  the  Congress  polic} 
the  next  decade,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  France  although  a  member  of 
Holy  Alliance  was  excluded  from  this  league,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  t 
England,  which  had  remained  outside  the  Holy  Alliance,  here  stood  at 
head  of  affairs.  The  true  position  and  significance  of  things  are  ther 
made  clear./ 

[l  Skrino l  says,  however  :  "  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Holy  Alliance  was  tlio  keys 
of  tlie  edifice  erected  at  Vienna,  the  hidden  chain  which  linked  Bussia  with  the  other  mil; 
powers."] 
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The  Capitulations  of  Fribourg  and  Lucerne  end  the  £ 

Without  taking  much  account  of  these  movements,  D 
himself  only  in  concentrating  his  forces  so  as  to  surround  t 
states  on  all  their  accessible  frontiers.  His  provisions  we: 
hospital  organised.  Immediately  upon  the  rupture  being  ann 
Ochsenbein,  who  presided  over  the  diet,  left  office  to  put  1 
at  the  disposition  of  the  general-in-chief .  The  general  placed  ] 
of  the  Bernese  reserves,  which  composed  his  seventh  divisioi 
assimilated  with  the  active  troops.  He  stationed  them  first 
frontier,  and  when  he  arranged  to  draw  near  Fribourg,  he  cal 
to  advance  towards  that  capital,  in  order  to  make  the  enemy 
attack  from  the  eastern  side.  However,  twenty  thousand  mei 
artillery  pieces,  under  colonels  Rilliet,  Burkhard,  and  Do] 
from  the  north  and  west  by  different  routes,  and  kept  th 
secret  that  they  might  arrive  on  the  same  day  at  the  gate  of 
the  13th  the  town  was  surrounded.  An  experienced  leader 
lardoz,  had  raised  defences  all  round,  and  they  had  prepared 
exterior  forts  when  the  Fribourg  government,  recognising  tl 
of  resistance,  gave  up  the  town,  dismissed  the  troops,  and 
Sonderbund.  The  taking  of  Fribourg  would  not  have  cost  tt 
a  single  man  if  through  a  mistake  a  Vaudois  troop  had  not  ru 
from  the  Bertigny  redoubt,  which  resulted  in  seven  killed  and 
wounded. 

As  soon  as  Fribourg  had  capitulated,  the  general  confiu 
Rilliet  the  care  of  occupying  the  military  cantonments  anc 
entrance  of  Valais.  He  himself  hastened  to  Aarau,  to  prepare 
ment  of  Lucerne.  Two  rivers,  the  Emme  and  the  Reuss, 
town.  The  bridges  on  these  rivers  had  been  broken  or  f ortifiec 
on  which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  most  serious  engagements  woi 
was  the  labyrinth  which  stretches  from  the  Reuss  to  the  Lake  o: 
with  wooded  hills,  where  passage  had  been  stopped  by  barrier 
had  been  laid  in  the  defiles.  It  was  necessary  to  attack  these  si 
because  they  served  as  a  link  between  Schwyz  and  Lucern 
on  this  point  was  decisive,  whilst  elsewhere  it  was  not  so.  Th 
the  five  cantons  had  put  in  charge  of  their  militia,  Ulrich  < 
understood  this,  and  went  to  these  places.  The  forces  he  cc 
were  some  twenty  thousand  regulars  and  a  similar  body  of  1 
Salis  had  learned  warfare  in  fighting  Napoleon.  A  sincere 
had  nevertheless  devoted  himself  to  a  cause  which  had  his 
pathies,  but  of  which  he  despaired.  * 

A  resolution  being  taken  to  force  his  entrenchments,  I 
divisions  of  his  army  on  the  march  from  the  various  points 
giving  them  Lucerne  as  object.  Ochsenbein's  reserves  went  d< 
valley,  overcoming  a  lively  resistance.  The  Burkhard  and  D 
approached  the  Emme  and  the  Reuss  between  the  bridges 
and  Gislikon,  at  the  same  time  that  colonels  Ziegler  and  Gm 
of  some  odd  thousands  of  men  attacked  Salis  in  his  intrenched 
ler  mastered  the  Gislikon  bridge  and  the  Honau  defiles.  Gmu 
received  on  his  march  the  submission  of  Zug,  scaled  the  hei| 
Kappel.  Everything  made  for  success.  Victory  was  hotly 
the  Schwyzers  were  in  the  end  thrown  back  towards  Imir 
they  feH  back  on  Art  and  Goldau.  Troops  from  the  other 
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Hravrn  j^rant,  Unit  wu  may  onn  day  attain  our  aim  of  making  Rus- 
i.i.'t  ircc  uutl  uf  prr.'K'rvinj?  her  from  despotism  and  tyranny.  This  is 
IHV  unique  dr.shv,  and  I  willingly  .sacrifice  all  my  labours  and  my  life 
to  tin*  aim  that  i:s  .so  dear  to  iiuv—  ALKXANMJKii  I. 


Tin-;  COMPLEX  CHAUACTKR  OF  ALEXANDER  i 

L\f  th<»  preceding  chapter,  we  followed  the.  history  of  the  external  affairs 
of  Russia  (hiring  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  Now  we  shall 
witness  the  incidents  of  that  monarch's  lat(u-  years,  and,  in  particular,  shall 
consider  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  sovereigns,  dearly  to  appreciate  the  complex  character  of 
the  reign,  we  may  follow  Shilder,  partly  by  way  of  recapitulation,  in  divid- 
ing it  into  three  periods,  each  of  which  seems  to  represent  a  phase  of  the 
mental  evolution  of  Alexander/1 

The  first  period  embraces  the  time  between  the  years  1801  and  1810, 
and  is  usually  designated  as  the  epoch  of  reforms,  but  as  we  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  that  period,  wo  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might 
more1  justly  be  termed  t-1  ip  epoch  of  vacillations.  Actually,  at  this  time, 
that  is  from  1X01  to  1810,  ceaseless  vacillations  took  place  in  the  govern- 
mental life  of  Russia,  both  in  regard  to  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward 
policy  of  the  empire;  throughout  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  the 
state  an  entire  instability  of  views  and  brusque  changes  from  one  political 
system  to  another  were  to  be  observed.  All  these  manifestations  were  con- 
ditional exclusively  on  the  personality  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  pos- 
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sessed  the  characteristic  of  not  unfrequently  vacillating  at  short  intervals 
between  two  entirely  opposed  frames  of  mind,  without  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion  he  had  elected  to  follow. 

The  second  period  is  continued  from  1810  to  1816  and  in  its  inner  sig- 
nification  is  entirely  concentrated  in  the  struggle  with  France.  This  period, 
in  contrast  to  the  preceding,  is  distinguished  by  the  pursuit  of  one  ruling 
idea,  carried  out  with  remarkable  consecutiveness  to  the  end,  an  instance 
which  is  almost  unique  in  the  whole  reign  of  Alexander.  Unexpectedly 
to  all,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  world,  in  1812,  he  showed  himself 
immovable  and  decided  to  be  or  not  to  be.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  prepar- 
ing  himself  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  had  based  his  political  and  military 
calculations  upon  the  imaginary  weakness  of  Alexander's  character,  and  in 
this  respect  the  conqueror's  hidden  thoughts  corresponded  with  the  secret 
calculations  of  his  allies,  Metternich  and  Hardenburg.  All  these  three 
enemies  of  Russia  were  however  destined  to  experience  complete  disenchant- 
ment.  The  ruling  idea  of  Alexander,  which  he  then  steadfastly  followed, 
consisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  [These  two  periods  we  have  covered 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  certain 
phases  and  incidents  of  their  development.] 

The  third  period,  beginning  from  the  year  1816,  finishes  with  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1825.  Historians  usually  call  it  the  period  of 
congresses  and  of  the  preservation  of  order  in  Europe  established  by  them. 
It  would  be  more  exact  and  nearer  to  the  truth  to  call  this  last  decade  the 
period  of  reaction. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  the  emperor  Alexander  appears  as  a 
weary  martyr,  wavering  between  the  growing  influence  of  Araktcheiev  and 
his  own  personal  convictions  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Amongst  the  reactionary  measures  which  commenced  in  1816  there  can 
still  be  traced  bright  gleams  of  the  enthusiasms  and  dreams  of  his  youth. 
The  speech  pronounced  in  1818  by  the  emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  Polish 
diet  testifies  to  this.  But  from  the  year  1820  a  complete  vanishing  of  all 
the  previous  ideals  to  the  realisation  of  which  he  had  once  aspired  with 
sincere  enthusiasm,  is  to  be  observed.  To  this  moral  condition  was  also  united 
an  incurable  weariness  of  life,  the  signs  of  which  had  already  been  observed 
in  the  emperor  Alexander  by  Metternich  at  the  congress  of  Verona  in  1822. 

As  we  enter  upon  a  closer  analysis  of  the  three  periods  into  which  we 
have  divided  this  reign,  we  remark  another  curious  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alexander.  Metternich  calls  this  phenomenon  that  of  the  periodic 
evolutions  of  the  emperor's  mind  (les  evolutions  periodiques  de  son  esprit). 
The  phenomenon  was  repeated  with  striking  regularity  about  every  five 
years  of  his  reign.  Assimilating  to  himself  any  idea  with  which  he  was 
inspired,  Alexander  gave  himself  up  to  it,  unhesitatingly  and  with  full  enthu- 
siasm. The  incubation  required  about  two  years,  during  which  the  idea 
acquired  for  him  the  importance  of  a  system;  the  third  year  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  system  chosen,  he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  it, 
he  listened  with  real  enthusiasm  to  its  upholders  and  at  such  a  time  was 
inaccessible  to  any  influence  that  might  shake  the  justness  of  the  views  he 
had  adopted.  The  fourth  year  he  grew  disturbed  at  the  consequences  which 
might  possibly  arise;  the  fifth  year  there  became  observable  a  medley  of  the 
old  and  vanishing  system  with  some  new  idea  which  was  beginning  to  take 
birth  in  his  mind.  This  idea  was  usually  diametrically  opposed  to  the  one 
that  had  left  his  horizon.  After  that,  when  he  had  assimilated  the  new  con- 
victions, he  did  not  preserve  any  remembrance  of  the  ideas  he  had  abandoned, 
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beyond  the  obligations  which  bound  him  to  the  various  representatives  of 
the  former  views.  & 

MINISTERIAL  INFLUENCES;    SPEIUNSKI  AND   ARAKTCHEIEV 

From  1806  to  1812  the  preponderating  influence  over  Alexander  I  was 
that  of  Speranski.  Son  of  a  village  priest,  educated  in  a  seminary  and 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  the  seminary  of 
Alexander  Nevski,  Speranski  became  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Alexis 
Kurakin,  thanks  to  whom  he  quitted  the  ecclesiastical  for  a  civil  career, 
and  became  secretary  to  Trochtchinski,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
imperial  council.  Later,  after  he  had  become  director  of  the  department, 
of  the  interior  under  Prince  Kotchubei,  Speranski  rose  to  the  position  of 
secretary  of  state  and  gained  the  complete  confidence  of  the  emperor.  The 
favourites  of  the  preceding  period  had  all  been  imbued  with  English  ideas; 
Speranski,  on  the  contrary,  loved  France  and  manifested  a  particular  admi- 
ration for  Napoleon.  These  French  sympathies,  shared  at  the  time  by  Alex- 
ander I,  formed  a  new  bond  between  the  prince  and  the  minister  which  was 
not  severed  until  the  rupture  with  Napoleon.  "We  know,"  said  Monsieur 
Bogclanovitch,  "  Alexander's  fondness  for  representative  forms  and  a  consti- 
tutional government,  but  this  taste  resembles  that  of  a  dilettante  who  goes 
into  ecstasies  over  a  fine  painting.  Alexander  early  convinced  himself 
that  neither  Russia's  vast  extent  nor  the  constitution  of  civil  society  would 
permit  the  realisation  of  his  dream.  From  day  to  clay  he  deferred  the  exe- 
cution of  his  Utopian  ideas,  but  delighted  to  discourse  with  his  intimates 
upon  the  projected  constitution  and  the  disadvantages  of  absolutism.  To 
please  the  emperor,  Speranski  ardently  defended  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  by  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  accusations  of  anarchy  and  of  having 
conceived  projects  dangerous  to  institutions  that  had  received  the  conse-  * 

oration  of  time  and  custom."  Painstaking,  learned,  and  profoundly  patri- 
otic, and  humano,  ho  was  the  man  best  able  to  realise  all  that  was  practicable 
in  the  ideas  of  Alexander. 

Speranski  presented  to  the  sovereign  a  systematic  plan  of  reform.  The 
imperial  council  received  an  extension  of  privileges.  Composed  as  it  was 
of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  state,  it.  became  in  a  measure  the  legislative 
power,  and  had  the  duty  of  examining  now  laws,  extraordinary  measures, 
and  ministerial  reports;  it  was  in  reality  a  sketch  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. After  the  interview  at  Erfurt,  during  which  Napoleon  had  showed 
him  marked  attention,  Speranski  entered  into  relations  with  the  French 
legal  writers,  Loere,  Legras,  Dupont  do  Nemours,  and  made  them  corre- 
spondents of  the  legislative*,  commission  of  the  imperial  council.  The  Code 
Napoleon  was  not  adapted  to  any  but  a  homogeneous  nation  emancipated 
from  personal  and  feudal  servitude,  with  a  population  whose  members  all 
enjoyed  a  ecu-tain  equality  before  the,  law.  Thus  to  Speranski  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  was  the  corner-stone,  of  regeneration.  He  dreamed  of 
instituting  a  third  estate,  of  limiting  the  number  of  privileged  classes,  and 
of  forming  the  great  aristocratic  families  into  a  peerage  similar  to  that  of 
England.  "  He  encouraged  Count  Stroinovski  to  publish  his  pamphlet,  Rules 
to  he  Observed  between  Proprietor*  and  tf  er/.s.  As  early  as  1809  he  had  decided 
that  the  holders  of  university  degrees  should  have  the  advantage  over  all 
others  in  attaining  the  degrees  of 'the  tchiu.  Thus  a  doctor  would  at  once 
enter  the  eighth  rank,  a  master  of  arts  the  ninth,  a  candidate  the  tenth, 
and  a  bachelor  the  twelfth. 
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Like  Turgot,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Prussian  reformer 
Stein,  Speranski  had  aroused  the  hostility  of  everyone.  The  nobility  of  court 
and  antechamber,  and  all  the  young  officials  who  wished  to  rise  by  favour 
alone  were  exasperated  by  the  ukase  of  1809;  proprietors  were  alarmed  at 
Speranski's  project  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs;  the  senators  were  irri- 
tated by  his  plans  for  reorganisation  which  would  reduce  the  first  governing 
body  of  the  empire  to  the  position  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice;  and  the  high 
aristocracy  was  incensed  at  the  boldness  of  a  man  of  low  condition,  the  son  of 
a  village  priest.  The  people  themselves  complained  at  the  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, all  those  whose  interests  had  been  set  aside  united  against  the  upstart; 
he  was  accused  of  despising  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  Moscow  and  of 
having  presented  as  a  model  to  the  Russians  the  Code  Napoleon  when  the 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  war  with  France.  The  ministers  Balachev,  Armfelt, 
Guriev,  Count  Rostoptchin,  Araktcheiev,  and  the  grand  duchess  Catherine 
Pavlqvna^  sister  of  the  emperor,  influenced  Alexander  against  him.  Karamzin, 
the  historian,  addressed  to  the  emperor  an  impassioned  memoir  on  New  and 
Old  Russia,  in  which  he  stepped  forth  as  the  champion  of  serfdom,  of  the  old 
laws,  and  of  autocracy.  Speranski's  enemy  even  went  to  the  length  of  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  traitor  and  an  accomplice  of  France.  In  March,  1812,  he 
was  suddenly  sent  from  the  capital  to  Nijni-Novgorod  and  afterwards  deported 
to  a  distant  post  where  he  was  subjected  to  close  surveillance.  He  was  recalled 
in  1819,  when  passions  had  somewhat  cooled,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Siberia.  In  1821  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  did  not  recover  his  former 
position. 

A  new  epoch  now  set  in.  The  adversaries  of  Speranski,  Armfelt,  Schich- 
kov,  and  Rostoptchin  attained  high  positions,  but  the  acknowledged  favourite 
was  Araktcheiev,  the  rough  "  corporal  of  Gachina,"  born  enemy  to  progress 
and  reform  and  apostle  of  absolute  dominion  and  passive  obedience.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  Alexander,  first  by  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Paul,  next  by  his  punctuality,  his  unquestioning  obedience,  Jbds  disinterested- 
ness and  habits  of  industry,  and  lastly  by  his  ingenuous  admiration  for  the 
"  genius  of  the  emperor."  He  was  the  most  trustworthy  of  servitors,  the  most 
imperious  of  superiors,  and  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  a  reaction.  His 
influence  was  not  at  once  exclusive.  After  having  conquered  Napoleon, 
Alexander  looked  upon  himself  as  the  liberator  of  nations.  He  had  set  Ger- 
many free;  he  dealt  leniently  with  France  and  obtained  for  it  a  charter;  he 
granted  a  constitution  to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  extending  its  benefit 
to  Russia.  Though  the  censorship  of  the  press  had  recently  forbidden  the 
Vwstnik  slovesnosti  to  criticise  "the  servants  of  his  majesty/'  Alexander  had 
not  entirely  renounced  his  Utopian  ideas.  English  Protestant  influence  suc- 
ceeded to  the  influence  of  France;  French  theatres  were  closed  and  Bible 
societies  opened. 

Nevertheless,  this  first  period  of  favour  for  Araktcheiev  soon  became  an 
epoch  of  sterility;  though  reaction  had  not  yet  set  in  there  had  at  least  come 
a  decided  pause.  The  reforms  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1812  were  not  to 
be  again  resumed.  The  code  of  Speranski  had  come  to  an  end  and  all  efforts 
to  compile  one  better  suited  to  Russian  traditions  were  of  no  avail.  / 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCES;    THE    LYCEE  AND  THE   LIBEABY 

On  the  23rd  of  January  of  the  year  1811  was  promulgated  the  statute  of 
the  Iyc6c  of  Tsarskoi  Selo,  which  had  been  definitely  worked  out  by  secretary 
of  state  Speranski.  The  aim  of  the  establishment  of  the  lycee  was  the  educa- 
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tion  of  young  men,  and  chiefly  of  those  who  were  destined  to  fill  the  most 
important  posts  of  the  government  service.  The  following  circumstance  was 
the  primary  cause  of  f  ho  foundation  of  this  higher  educational  establishment* 
although  the  emperor  did  not  interfere  in  the  'matter  of  the  education  of  his 
younger  brothers,  the  grand  dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael  Pavlovitch,  which 
was  entirely  left  to  the  empress,  Marie  .Feodorovna,  a  case  soon  presented 
itself  where  the  emperor  recognised  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  rule 
lit1  had  established.  The  widowed  empress  desired  to  send  her  sons  to  the 
university  of  Leipsie  for  the  completion  of  their  studies;  this  was,  however 
firmly  opposed  by  the  emperor,  and  instead  lie  had  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  lyeee  at  Tsarskoi  Selo,  where  his  younger  brothers  could  assist  at  the  public 
lee'tures.  A  wing  of  the  palace, connected  by  a  gallery  with  the  chief  building, 
was  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Tsarskoi  Selo 
lyeee  took  place  on  (he  ,TIst  of  October, 
LSI  1,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Al- 
exander. It  commenced  with  a  thanks- 
giving service  in  the  court  chapel  of 
Tsarskoi  Selo,  after  which  those  present 
accompanied  the  clergy  who  made  the 
tour  of  tin*  edifice,  sprinkling  it  with  holy 
water.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony,  the  imperial  charter 
given  to  the  lyeee  was  read  in  the  hall  of 
the  building,  and  the  speeches  began. 
Amongst  them  that  of  the  adjunct  pro- 
fessor Kunity/m  earned  the  special  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  for  the  art  with 
which  it  avoided  generalisations  and 
dwell  on  the  beneficence  of  the  founder. 
In  conclusion,  Alexander  inspected  the 
premises  allotted  to  (he  students,  and 
was  present  at  their  dinner  table. 

The  year  Is!  I  was  also  signalised 
by  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the 
Ka'/an  cat  heiiral,  I  he  fir, f  stone  of  which 
had  bren  laid  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander on  theSth  of  September,  1S01.  The  constructor  of  the  cathedral  was  the 
Russian  architect  Andrew  Nikivoroviteh  Yonmiknuu  The  building  com- 
mittee was  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Count  Alexander  Sf minium*.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  took  ten  years, 
and  on  the  i!7lh  of  September,  1X1 1,  on  (lit*  anniversary  of  the  emperor's 
coronation,  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  new  cathedral  took  place  in  the 
pre-ence  of  the  emperor.  Count  Stroganov  was  that  day  elevated  ^to  the 
dignify  of  actual  privy  councillor  of  the  first  rank,  lie  was  not  destined  to 
»r  lonir  the  completion  of  his  work:  ten  davs  later  ho  died. 

very  thick  of  the  preparations  for  war,*  and  amidst  such  agitating 
Circumstances  as  had  been  unknown  till  then,  the  emperor  Alexander 
continued  to  labour  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  subjects.  Notably  among 
his  acts  at  lliH  time  was  the  foundation  <»f  a  public,  library.  Catherine  11s 
idea  of  fnundiw  in  the  capital  a  library  for  general  use.,  and  of  rendering  B  it 
nrc.^ible  to  all,  u  as.  only  brought  to  fulfilment  by  Alexander.  A  special 

its  construction   had  hewn  already  com- 
Bv  1S12  all  the  preliminary  work  in  tne 
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building  of  this  library  was  completed,  and  on  the  14th  of  January  the  emperor 
honoured  the  newly  constructed  library  with  a  visit,  and  examined  in  detail 
all  its  curiosities.  Following  on  this  the  "draft  of  detailed  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  Imperial  Public  Library'7  was  ratified  by  his  majesty  on 
the  7th  of  March. 

The  events  of  1812,  however,  deferred  the  actual  opening  of  the  library: 
soon  measures  had  to  be  thought  of  to  save  its  treasures.  The  opening  cere- 
mony took  place,  therefore,  two  years  later,  in  1814,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  emperor  Alexander  made  his  gracious 
visit  to  the  library,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  its  founding. 

A  great  many  festivities  took  place  at  the  Russian  court  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  Nicholas  Pavlovitch  with  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Prussia  (July  13th,  1817).  About  the  same  time  (July  31st,  1817), 
a  modest  festival  was  celebrated  at  Tsarskoi  Selo  —  the  first  distribution  of 
prizes  to  students  of  the  lycee.  On  that  day  the  emperor  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  A.  N.  Galitzin,  was  present  in  the  conference  hall  of  the  insti- 
tution he  had  founded;  he  himself  distributed  the  prizes  and  certificates  to 
the  pupils,  and  after  haying  announced  the  awards  to  be  given  to  them  and 
their  teachers  he  left,  bidding  a  fatherly  farewell  to  all.  The  poet  Pushkin 
was  amongst  the  students  who  took  part  in  the  festival. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  JESUITS  FROM  ST.   PETERSBURG 

The  year  1815,  which  had  been  filled  with  a  series  of  unexpected  events, 
terminated  with  an  important  administrative  measure  which  no  one  had 
foreseen.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1817,  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued 
ordering  the  immediate  expulsion  of  all  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  their  entry  into  either 
of  the  two  capitals.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  were  provided  with  fur 
cloaks,  and  warm  boots,  and  despatched  in  carts  to  the  residence  of  their 
brethren  at  Polotsk.1  It  was  enjoined  in  this  ukase  that  the  Catholic  church 
in  St.  Petersburg  should  be  "  placed  on  the  same  footing  that  had  been  estab- 
lished during  the  reign  of  the  empress  Catherine  II  and  which  had  endured 
up  to  the  year  1800."  This  expulsion  put  an  end  to  the  pedagogical  activity 
of  the  Jesuits  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  words  of  N.  J.  Turgeniev,  spoken  in  the 
year  1812  and  addressed  to  his  successor  Gruber,  the  Berezovski  Jesuit,  were, 
in  fact,  realised  for  the  order  in  the  most  unpleasant  way.  He  said :  "  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end;  you  will  now  do  so  much  that  you  will  be  sent 
away."  The  government  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  meas- 
ures in  view  of  cases  of  conversion  to  Catholicism  amongst  the  orthodox 
pupils  of  the  Jesuit  school  in  St.  Petersburg;  besides  which  the  influence  of 
Jesuit  propaganda  was  spreading  in  a  remarkable  way  amongst  the  ladies  of 
the  high  society  of  St.  Petersburg. 

This  measure,  however,  did  not  put  a  limit  to  the  misfortunes  that  de- 
scended upon  the  Jesuits  during  the  reign  of  Alexander.  A  few  years  later 
(on  the  25th  of  March,  1820)  the  order  was  given  that  the  Jesuits  should  be 
expelled  finally  from  Russia,  adding  that  they  were  not  under  any  aspect  or 

1  In  the  year  1812  Alexander  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  Polotsk,  rais- 
ing it  to  the  rank  of  an  "  academy"  and  giving  it  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the 
university ;  he  was  then  probably  governed  by  political  considerations  concerning  Poland,  and 
in  the  charter  he  refers  to  the  college  as  "  affording  great  advantages  for  the  education  of 
youth*'  and  trusts  that  the  "Jesuits  will  labour  in  Poland  dans  le  Ion  sens"  (along  the  right 
lines.) 
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denomination  to  be  allowed  to  return;   and  at  the  same  time  thp 
academy  was  suppressed,  as  weU  as  all  the  schools  depending  on  it. 

LIBERATION  OF  THE  PEASANTS  OF  THE  BALTIC  PEOVINCES   (1816-1818 

The  nobility  of  Esthonia  had  in  1811  announced  their  desire  of  eivin 
their  rights  of  servitude  over  their  peasants.    In  the  year  1816  this  intt     -ll|> 
led  to  the  confirmation  of  the  establishment  of  the  Esthonian  peasant* Ti „  Jn 
a  new  footing,  according  to  which  the  individual  right  of  servitude  wa*  o>    T* 
ished.   The  nobility  kept  the  land  as  their  property,  and  the  relations  bet4 
the  peasants  and  the  landowners  were  from  thenceforth  based  upon  mm      i 
agreement  by  free  will  contracts  conformable  with  rules  determiniiio:  essem  v  i 
conditions;  a  period  of  transition  was  appointed  for  bringing  in  the  new  or  f 
of  things.    After  the  first  trial,  the  individual,  landless  liberation  of  the  w- 
ants  spread  throughput  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  other  government^  ~ 
namely,  in  Courland  in  1817  and  in  Livonia  in  1819.    The  introduction  ofV-f* 
new  order  of  things  was  everywhere  accomplished  without  any  partiou!^ 
difficulty. 

-  In  expressing  to  the  Livonian  nobility  his  satisfaction  upon  the  ocea^-r^ 
of  the  reform  effected,  the  emperor  Alexander  said:  "I  rejoice  that  "tK^ 
Livonian  nobility  has  justified  my  expectations.  Your  example  deserves 
imitation.  You  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time^  a*-~^ 
have  understood  that  liberal  principles  alone  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  liar  ^  C 
ness  of  nations."  From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  the  emperor  en"  1^" 
tained,  according  to  Shishkov's  expression,  an  unfortunate  prejudice  a<^air^ 
the  right  of  servitude  in  Eussia,  and  it  appeared  to  many  that  in  other%arr  * 
of  the  empire  words  would  be  followed  by  deeds.1  i ~  "*"  ~'~ 

From  the  year  1816,  the  peasant  question  began  to  occupy  society.  Tl  • 
aide-de-camp  of  his  majesty,  Kisselev,  even  presented  a  memoir  to  the  emr  er  ~  ? 
which  bore  the  title  Of  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Russia.  The  menial- 
began  with  the  words :  "  Civic  liberty  is  the  foundation  of  national  prosper! tv" 
This  truth  is  so  undoubted  that  I  consider  it  superfluous  here  to  explain  hew 
desirable  it  is  that  the  lawful  independence  of  which  serfs  and  a«rriculturlr-t.s 
are  unjustly  deprived,  should  be  established  for  them  throughout&the  empire^ 
I  consider  this  measure  the  more  needful  now  that  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  our  closer  contact  with  Europe,  which  hourly  increases  the  fermen- 
tation of  minds,  indicate  to  the  government  the  necessity  of  averting  the  con- 
sequences which  may  follow,  and  whose  menace  it  would  be  already  difficult 
or  impossible  to  deny.  The  blood  in  which  the  French  Revolution  was 
steeped  bears  witness  to  this.7'  In  what  manner  the  emperor  Alexander 
regarded  the  memoir  presented  by  his  aide-de-camp,  and  what  fate  overtook 
this  production  of  his  pen,  have  remained  unknown. 

P.  D.  Kisselev  was  not  the  only  nobleman  who  recognised  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  government's  occupying  itself  with  the  peasant  question. 
The  following  Circumstance  serves  as  a  proof  of  this:  in  this  same  year,  ISltX 
many  of  the  richest  landowners  of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  knowing 
the  emperor's  moral  aspirations  to  better  the  lot  of  the  peasant  serfs,  decide  ,i 
to  turn  them  into  obligatory  settlers  upon  the  basis  of  the  then  existing  regu- 

1  Much  earlier,  in  1807,  tlie  emperor  had  expressed  Mmself  to  General  Savari  upon  tLl.-* 
question  in  the  following  words  :  ' '  I  want  to  bring  the  country  out  of  the  state  of  barbarij-n» 
in  which  this  traffic  in  men  leaves  it.  I  will  say  more  — if  civilisation  were  more  advanced,  L 
would  abolish  this  slavery  even  if  it  were  to  cost  me  my  head." 
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lations.  The  act  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  sixty-five  landowners;  it  only 
remained  to  take  it  to  be  ratified  by  the  emperor,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
general  aide-de-camp  J.  V.  Vasiltchikov  was  chosen.  Those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  signature  of  the  act  supposed  that  the  emperor  knew  nothing  of 
the  meetings  that  had  taken  place  on  the  occasion  and  were  convinced  that 
he  would  receive  graciously  a  proposition  which  was  in  accordance  with  his 
manner  of  thinking.  But  the  emperor  Alexander  was  aware  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nobles  and  hardly  had  Vasiltchikov,  after  requesting  permis- 
sion to  present  himself  to  his  majesty,  begun  to  speak  of  the  matter,  when 
Alexander,  interrupting  him;  inquired:  "To  whom,  in  your  opinion,  does 
the  legislative  power  belong  in  Russia ?"  And  when  Vasiltchikov  replied: 
"Without  doubt  to  your  imperial  majesty  as  an  autocratic  emperor,"  Alex- 
ander, raising  his  voice,  said,  "  Then  leave  it  to  me  to  promulgate  such  laws  as 
I  consider  most  beneficial  to  my  subjects.'7 

The  emperor's  reply  gave  little  hope  of  a  favourable  solution  of  this 
important  question.  In  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  matter  could 
not  avoid  passing  through  the  hands  of  Araktcheiev.  This  indeed  actually 
happened.  In  February,  1818,  before  the  departure  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
from  Moscow  for  Warsaw  to  open  the  first  Polish  diet,  Count  Araktcheiev 
announced  that  his  majesty  had  deigned  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  liberation  of 
landowners'  peasants  from  the  condition  of  serfdom,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  edict  should  not  in  any  of  its  measures  be  oppressive  to  the  land- 
owners, and  especially  that  it  should  not  present  anything  of  a  violent  char- 
acter in  its  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  government:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  advantages  for  the  landowners  and 
awaken  in  them  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  abolition 
of  the  conditions  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  an  abolition  corresponding  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  education,  and  indispensable  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  possessors  of  serfs. 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  QUAKERS 

In  1814,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander's  stay  in  London,  the  fam- 
ous philanthropist  Quakers,  De  Grellet  de  Mobillier,1  and  Allen,  had  been 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  occasion,  and 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  allied  sovereigns  the  conviction  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  a  kingdom  of  justice  and  truth.  With  this  object  they  first 
set  off  to  visit  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  received  them  and  praised  the  Quakers 
living  in  his  dominions,  but  expressed  his  conviction  that  war  is  indispensable 
for  the  attainment  of  peace.  The  emperor  Alexander  showed  them  more 
sympathy;  he  visited  a  Quaker  meeting  and  received  a  deputation.  The 
emperor  assured  the  Quakers  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  opinions,  and  that  although  on  account  of  his  exceptional  position 
his  mode  of  action  must  be  other  than  theirs,  yet  he  was  in  union  with  them 
in  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ.  In  taking  leave  of  the  Quakers,  Alexander 
invited  them  to  come  to  see  him  in  Russia  and  said:  "I  bid  you  farewell  as 
a  friend  and  brother." 

Grellet  and  Allen  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1818,  during  the 


1  £tienne  de  Grellet  Mobillier  was  born  in  France  in  1760  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  went  to  America  and  there 
entered  the  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  He  subsequently  repeatedly  visited  Europe  with 
various  philanthropic  aims,  mainly  in  order  to  strengthen  the  principles  of  a  morally  religious 
life  amongst  mankind. 
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emperor's  absence.  They  went  to  Prince  A.  N.  Galitzin,  of  whom  Grellet 
wrote:  "He  is  a  man  penetrated  by  a  truly  Christian  spirit."  Galitzin 
received  the  Quakers  with  an  open  heart  and  informed  them  that  the  emperor 
had  sent  him  a  letter  tolling  him  of  their  coming  to  Russia  and  requesting 
that  they  might  bo  received  as  Ins  friends.  After  various  questions  upon 
religious  matters  the  Quakers,  together  with  Prince  Galitzin,  gave  themselves 
up  to  silent,  inward  meditation,  and  this  method,  writes  Grellet,  " did  not 
appear  at  all  unknown  to  the  prince.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ,  we  felt 
in  ourselves,  after  silent,  heartfelt  prayer,  the  beneficent  moving  of  grace. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  prince,  he  offered  us  free  access  to  all  that  could  interest 


with  vermin;  the  odour  was  unbearable  and  the  air  contaminated  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  affected  the  heads  and  lungs  of  the  visitors.  The  Quakers  also 
inspected  a  few  refuges  and  schools. 

On  a  subsequent  evening  the  emperor  Alexander  received  the  Quakers  "I  | 

alone.     He  called  them  his  old  friends,  made  them  sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  1 1 

and  called  to  mind  with  inward  emotion  their  interview  in  London  in  1814,  say-  *  1 

ing  that  it  had  given  him  the  spirit  of  courage  and  firmness  amidst  all  the  diffi-  f  f 

eiilt  circumstances  in  which  lie  was  then  placed.  "  The  emperor  then,"  writes 
(5re.Het,  "suggested  to  us  some  questions  upon  religious  matters,  thus  showing 
his  sincere  desire  to  progress  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  truth.  He  further 
questioned  us  as  to  what  we  had  seen  and  done  in  Russia.  We  took  advantage 

of  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  him  the  distressing  condition  of  the  prisons;  »   f 

aiuHn  particular  we  directed  his  attention  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  prison  •  ^ 

in  Abo,  and  told  him  about  an  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  kept  in  irons  s  \ 

there  for  nineteen!  years.     The  emperor  was  touched  by  our  narrative  and  f  | 

said,  'Tliis  ought  not  to  be;   it  shall  not  occur  again.7'    The  Quakers  also  >   * 

informed  the  emperor  how  deeply  grieved  they  had  been  to  see,  upon  inspect-  \  ^ 

ing  one  of  the  schools,  that  the  pupils  were  given  books  to  read  that  were 

penurious   to   their  morals;    after  which  they  showed  him  a  specimen  of  ''    | 

extracts  they  had  made  from,  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  schools.    The  j    , 

emperor  remained  wrapped  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  to  his  I   j 

companions,  he  observed:    "You  have  done  precisely  what  I  much  desired.  «    i 

I  have  often  thought  that  schools  might  serve  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  f    - 

the.  furtherance  of' the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  leading  the  people  to  the  knowl-  *, 

edge  of  the  Saviour  and  the  principles  of  true  piety.     Send  me  as  soon  as  |; 

possible-  all  that  you  have4  succeeded  in  preparing."  f 

The  conversation    then   touched  on  Daniel  Villers,  also  a  Quaker,  whom  f 

the  emperor  had  called  to  Si,  Petersburg  to  drain  the  marshes;  Alexander  said  | 

thai  ho  regarded  his  presence  in  Russia  as  a  blessing  to  the  people.      '  It  was  | 

not  the  draining  of  the  marshes,"  added  the  emperor,  "nor  any  other  material  | 

necessity  that  was  l  he  cause,  of  my  inviting  some  of  yoqr '  friends 'B  to  come  here;  « ; 

no,  I  was  guided  by  the  wish  thai  their  true  piety,  ^  their  probity,  and  other  j 

virtues  might  servo  as  an  example  for  my  people  to  imitate.'  j 

In  conclusion  the  emperor  said,  "lief ore  we  separate,  let  us  try  to  spend  ! 

some  time  in  common  prayer."  "  We  willingly  consented,"  writes  Grellet  m 
ward  to  this  mailer,  "  feeling  thai  the  Lord  with  His  beneficent  power  was 
near  us.  Some  lime  passed  in  silent,  inward  contemplation;  our  souls  were  ;• 

humbled,  and  a  lilllo  later  1  fell  within  me  the  heavenly  breathing  ol  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  eomjmnclion ;  enfolded  by  the  spirit,  1  bent  my  Knees 
before  the  L'roalnuss  of  God;  Ihe  emperor  knelt  beside  me.  Amidst  the  * 
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inward  outpourings  of  the  soul  we  felt  that  the  Lord  had  consented  to  hear 
our  prayers.  After  that  we  spent  a  little  while  longer  in  silence  and  then 
withdrew.  In  bidding  us  farewell  the  emperor  expressed  the  desire  to  see  us 
again  before  we  left.  We  spent  two  hours  with  him." 

After  this  remarkable  audience,  which  so  graphically  expresses  the  religi- 
ous-idealistic frame  of  mind  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  Quakers  visited 
under  the  patronage  of  the  widowed  empress  the  female  educational  estab- 
lishments, -the  young  pupils  of  which  aroused  much  sympathy  in  them. 

Grellet  found  that  some  of  them  had 
hearts  open  for  receiving  evangelical 
inspiration.  These  visits  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  reception  of  the  Quak- 
ers by  the  empress  Marie  Feodorovna. 
They  told  the  empress  that  they  were 
much  pleased  at  the  condition  of  the 
institutions  under  her  patronage,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  grieved  to  see  how 
little  attention  was  paid  in  St.  Peters- 
burg^ and  in  general  throughout 
Russia,  to  the  education  of  children 
of  the  lower  classes;  they  also  spoke 
to  the  empress  of  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  the  then  existing  prison  ac- 
commodations for  women,  and  indi- 
cated how  advantageous  it  would  be 
if  the  prisons  were  visited  by  women 
capable  of  instructing  and  consoling 
the  unfortunate  prisoners.  The  em- 
press entirely  agreed  with  these 
ideas. 

Soon  the  emperor  again  invited 
the  Quakers  to  come  and  see  him. 
"  He  again  received  us  in  his  private 
apartments/'  writes  Grellet/'  to  which 
we  were  taken  by  a  secret  way,  avoid- 
ing the  guard  and  the  court  servants. 
Nobody  seemed  surprised  to  see  us 
keeping  our  heads  covered.  The  em- 
peror, as  before,  received  us  with  sincere  affability.  o  He  began  by  informing  us 
that  the  chains  in  which  we  had  seen  the  prisoners  at  Abo  had  been  taken  off,  that 
the  unfortunate  man  of  whom  we  had  told  him  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  orders  had  been  given  that  the  other  prisoners  were  to  be  better  treated. 
He  then  asked  us  to  relate  to  him  openly  all  that  we  had  noticed  in  the  prisons 
during  our  stay  in  Russia.  The  governor-general  (Count  Miloradovitch)  had 
informed  him  of  the  changes  and  improvements  which  he  considered  it  advan- 
tageous to  carry  out  in  the  gaols,  and  the  emperor  entirely  approved  of  the 
changes  that  had  already  been  made.  He  further  told  us  that  the  widowed 
empress  had  spoken  to  him  with  pleasure  of  our  visit  to  her;  that  she  had 
taken  to  heart  what  we  had  said  of  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  education  of 
children  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  she  was  occupying  herself  in  searching 
for  the  most  effectual  measures  of  remedying  this  defect  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  emperor  added  that  he  had  named  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for 
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tti  Lucerne.  The  ^epanitbn  of  Scliwyz  from  its  allies  was  aeeomplis 
On  every  hand  tiie  federal  troops  mufehed  simultaiHjjwsIy  on  that  <'i\\\ 
The  gat**  wre  opened  to  them  bv  a  convention,  and  on  the  24ih  of  Noven 
iHifotir  made  his  entry.  On  tlie  following  days  the  Waidsiufte  and 
Valais  made  their  submission.  Twenty-five  days  after  the  decree  of  ex 
(ion  the  Uf!sk  of  the  nnny  wan  complete  ™  the  Sohderbund  no  longer  exist 
•*  The  diet  now  deviated  the  draft  constitution  drawn  up  by  Kern  of  T 
piu  and  Druey  of  Yawl,  which  in  the  Hummer  of 
IS-IS  wan  accepted  by  fifteen  and  a  half  cantons,. 
thu  inintirity  conaiiitingof  the  thruo  forest  cantons, 
VaUin,  JJu/rieino,  and  Apponzull  (  Inner 


_it  wan  prooliiimad  on  Soptombor  I2I.L 
^Froin  IMiS  on  wants  the  cantons  continually 
revised  their  constitutions,  uhvayn  in  a  demo- 
cratic mine,  though  after  the  Honderbtmd  War 
Schwys  and  Zug  abolished  their  Lnndsgemeinde. 
lite  chief  point  waa  the  introduction  of  the  refe- 
rendum, by  which  lawn  made  by  the  cantonal 
legislature  may  (facultative  referendum)  or  must 
(obligatory  referendum)  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval;  and  thin  has  obtained 
such  general  acceptance  that  Kribourg  alone  does 
not  possess  the  referendum  in  either  of  its  two 
forms,  Tieino  having  accepted  it  in  its  optional 
form  in  1SS.1,  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that, 
attempts  should  be.  made  to  revise  the  federal 
constitution  of  ISfH  in  a  democratic*  and  central- 
ising  sense,  for  it  had  been  provided  that  the 
federal  assembly,  on  its  own  initiative*  or  on  the 
written  request  of  fifty  thousand  Swiss  electors, 
could  submit  the  question  of  revision  to  a  popu- 
lar vote.  In  IS(»r>  the  rest ricf  ion  of  certain  right. s 
to  Christians  only  was  swept  away;  but  the  at- 
tempt at  final  revision  in  1X7*2  wa;;  defeated  by  a 
small  majority,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  anti- 
eeut  raiding  party.  Finally,  however,  another 
draft  \va:i  better  liked,  andVm  April  HMh,  1X7-1, 
the  iirw  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  ,  ty '» 

|»eople.     Thi;-j   coUMtitution    i.s  that  now  in  force, 
and  5^*imp!y  an  improved  eilition  of  that  of  IMS.  A  MVIK*  KJMAI, 

The  federal  tribunal  (now  of  nine*  iiwmlH'rs  onlv.) 

wrv:  fixed  il*y  federal  law)  iu,  I*auiuimte,  and^  its  jurisdicti(»n  enlarged, 
pecially  in  cMn.-'titutional  rli::pule;s  between  cantons  and  the  federal  ant lj 
titv.,  thuii^h  juri-'-nlietioii  in  administrative  matters  uy/.,  edticational,  , 
ginti'j,  elecfiiai,  coiiiiiiercial)  In  given  to  fht*  federal  crnincil  •— a  divisi(.n 
fuui'lio!i;-i  \\hich  I.--?  very  aiiuinnlot^-.,  and  dors  not  work  well. 

:-iy:.feui  of  fjve  rlrmentary  <-ducation  wa,s  srt  up,  anil  many  regulati 
made  on  ercjr.'ria.1 ! ical   luattejv-:,       A   man  settling  in  another  can 
after  a  re.-idi'uer  «if  three  months  only,  given  all  cantonal  and  coiann 
,:•*,  ?  :ive  a  ,-liare  in  the  common  property  fan  arrangement,  which  :us 


A 


v*a:: 


po.v-ible  kepi  up  the  old  principle  that  the  *'  commune"  is 


true  i 


. 
MI!  of  \\hich  canton:-;  and  the  roiitVderation  are  built),  and  the  member.*- 

t*f  tbe  "cifiumuu**"  currier  with  it  nintuitai  and  fedt*ral  rights,     Tiie  r 
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the  establishment  of  six  schools  for  poor  children  in  the  capital  and  that  tTiP 
cluklren  were  to  receive  there  a  religious  and  moral  education.  He  further 
told  us  that  he  had  attentively  perused  the  books  we  had  prepared  a r^™»l 
delighted  with  them;  that  if  we  had  only  come  to  Russia  to  do  Jhis  we  had 
aJready  accomplished  a  very  important  work,  and  that  he  intended  to  bring 
our  books  into  use  throughout  all  the  schools  of  his  empire  " 

Before  their  departure  for  Moscow  the  emperor  received  his  old  friends 
a  thin  timo,  and  on  this  occasion  he  related  to  them  various  details  of  how 
he  had  hmiseli  been  educated  under  the  supervision  of  his  grandmother 
the  cmipress^athenne.  -The  persons  attached  to  me,"  said  hi,  "had  some 
good  qualities,  but  they  were  not  believing  Christians  and  therefore  mv 
primary  education  was  not  united  with  any  profound  moral  impressions- 
m  accordance  with  the  customs  of  our  church,  I  was  taught  formally  to  repeat 
morning  and  evening  certain  prayers  I  had  learned;  but  this  habit  which 
diil  not  in  any  wise  satisfy  the  inward  requirements  of  my  religious  feelings 
soon  wearied  me.  Meanwhile  it  happened  more  than  once  that,  when  I 
lay  down  to  rest,  I  had  a  lively  feeling  in  my  soul  of  my  sins,  and  of  the 
various  moral  deficiencies  of  my  mode  of  life;  thus  penetrated  by  heartfelt 
repentance  I  was  moved  by  a  desire  to  rise  from  my  bed  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  to  throw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  with  tears  ask  God  for 
forgiveness  and  for  strength  to  preserve  greater  watchfulness  over  myself 
in  future.  This  contrition  of  heart  continued  for  some  time;  but  little  by 
little,  in  the  absence  of  moral  support  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  sur-  Si* 

rounded  me,  I  began  to  feel  more  seldom  and  more  feebly  these  salutary  | 

niovings  of  grace.     Sin,  together  with  worldly  distractions,  began  to  reign  ^ 

moro  and  more  within  my  soul.     Finally,  in  1812,  the  Lord  in  His  love  and  ]j 

mercy,  again  called  to  mo,  and  the  former  movings  of  grace  were  renewed  ;! 

with  fresh  strength  in  my  heart.  At  that  period  a  certain  pious  person1 
advised  mo  to  take  to  reading  tho  Holy  Scriptures  and  gave  me  a  Bible,  a  I,' 

book  which  until  then  I  had  never  had  in  my  hands.     I  devoured  the  Bible  \\ 

finding  that  its  words  shed  a  now  and  never  previously  experienced  peace  £i 

in  my  heart,  and  satisfied  tho  thirst  of  my  soul.     The  Lord  in  His  goodness  Jl 

granted    me   his  Spirit   to   understand  what  I  read;   and  to   this  inward  { 

instruction  and  enlightenment  I  owe  all  the  spiritual  good  that  I  acquired  i 

by  the  reading  of  the  divine  Word;  this  is  why  I  look  upon  inward  enlighten-  f. 

ment  or  instruction  from  the  Jloly  Ghost  as  the  firmest  support  in  the  soul  —  & 

saving  knowledge  of  (Joe  1."  |j 

The  emperor  then  related  to  his  companions  how  deeply  his  soul  was  |, 

penetrated  with  the  desire  to  abolish  forever  wars  and  bloodshed  upon  earth.  |t 

".He  said/1  writes  (irelle,  "that  he  had  passed  many  nights  without  sleep 
in  strained  and  intense  deliberation  as  to  how  this  sacred  desire  could  be 
realised,  and  in  deep  grief  at  the  thought  of  the  innumerable  calamities  and 
misfortunes  that  are  occasioned  by  war.  At  that  time,  when  his  soul  was 
thus  bowed  down  in  ardent  prayer  to  the  Saviour,  the  idea  arose  in  him  of 
inviting  the  crowned  heads  to  unite  in  one  holy  alliance,  before  the  tribunal 
of  which  all  future  disagreements  that  should  arise  should  be  settled,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  the  sword  and  to  bloodshed.  This  idea  took  such  pos- 
session of  him  that  he  got  up  from  his  bed,  expounded  his  feelings^and  aspi- 
rations in  writing  with  such  liveliness  and  ardour  that  his  intentions  were 
subjected  on  the  part  of  many  to  unmerited  suspicion  and  misinterpretation 
—  'Although/  added  he  with  a  sigh,  'ardent  love  for  God  and  mankind  was 

['  Prmco  A.  N.  Galitzin.] 
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the  sole  motive  that  governed  me.'  Thoughts  of  the  formation  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  again  arose  in  him  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  After  we  had  spent 
some  time  in  conversing  on  this  important  subject,  the  emperor  said  to  us: 
'And  thus  we  part,  in  this  world,  but  I  firmly  trust  that  we>  being  separated 
by  space,  will  however  remain  by  the  goodness  of  the  spirit  of  God  forever 
united  through  inward  spiritual  fellowship,  for  in  the  kingdom  of  God  there 
are  no  limitations  of  space.  Now,  before  we  part,  I  have  one  request  to 
make  to  you:  let  us  join  in  silent  prayer  and  see  if  the  Lord^will  not  consent 
to  manifest  His  gracious  presence  to  us,  as  He  did  the  last  time/ 

"We  gladly  consented  to  fulfil  his  desire.    A  solemn  silence  followed 
during  which  we  felt  that  the  Lord  was  amongst  us ;  our  souls  were  reverently 

opened  before  Him  and  He  himself  was 

•   x  working  within   us  through  His  grace. 

Somewnat  later,  I  felt,  through  the  breath- 
ing of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  lively  desire 
of  saying  a  few  words  of  approbation  to 
our  beloved  emperor  in  order  to  encour- 
age him  to  walk  with  firm  steps  in  the 
Lord's  way  and  to  put  his  whole  trust, 
unto  the  end  of  his  earthly  jpurneyings, 
in  the  efficaciousness  of  the  divine  grace; 
in  general  I  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding 
him  from  evil  and  strengthening  him  in 
his  good  intention  of  ever  following  the 
path  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
words  that  I  said  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  emperor  and  he  shed 
burning  tears.  Then  our  dear  Allen, 
kneeling,  raised  a  fervent  prayer  to  God 
for  the  emperor  and  his  people.  The 
emperor  himself  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
him  and  remained  a  long  while  with  us  in 
spiritual  outpourings  before  the  Lord. 
Finally  we  solemnly  and  touchingly  took 
leave  of  each  other." 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  UNDER  ALEXANDER  I 

After  the  year  1815,  when  the  emperor 
Alexander  already  appeared  as  a  weary 
martyr,  immersed  in  mystic  contemplation 
and  wavering  between  the  evergrowing 
influence  of  Count  Araktcheiev  and  the 
convictions  he  had  himself  formed  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  the  events  of  1812  were 
reflected  in  a  totally  different  manner  upon  the  movement  of  social  ideas 
in  Russia.  The  war  of  the  fatherland  was  accompanied  in  Russia  by  an 
unusual  rising  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  a  remarkable  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience.  The  continuation  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia  had  led  Alexander's  troops  to  Paris.  This 
enforced  military  exploit  widened  the  horizon  of  the  Russian  people;  they 
became  acquainted  with  European  manners  and  customs,  were  in  closer 
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with  the  .unvnf  of  I'lumpean  thought,  and  felt  drawn  towards 
,  .  f  J'"*''"-'" -.  l!  ^a,Mme  natural  that  the  Russian  people  shS3d 
Nrin  to  rnmpaiv  die  order  of  hti^s  m  their  own  country  with  political 
and  piihlif  on-uii-attoii  abroad.  An  unrest nunable  impulse  to  criticise 
and  «'Miiipaiv  \\a .-.  awaknie*!;  theneeforth  it  was  diilieult  to  become  recon 
eiled  fo  ih,.  f,,nner  ,laiu-.  of  Russian  life  and  the  traditional  order  of  things'" 
It  will  U*  a.Kr.i  what  abuses  presented  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the 
I!u--;ian  eont|u.-rurs,  who  had  liberated  lOurope,  upon  their  return  to  their 
rounfrv.  Aiij'itfire  abjure  of  respeet  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  was 
p:it'-!4t;  thr  fnivthle  ^  in!  nuluetiun  of  monstrous  military  settlements,  the 
r\pi"ii  •_  of  MawiiHu  a.nd  others  of  his  kind  in  the  department  of  public 
in- inn-lion  \\etv  eryintf  shames;  and,  finally,  the  cruelties  of  serfdom  were 
in  full  at'fivity.  The  ;ul»!tle  exaetions  which  then  prevailed  in  service  at 
tli«*  front  j'««mpl*'trti  the  ilevelopment,  of  general  dissatisfaction  amongst 
military  ritvlrs.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that 
th*»  itii-.fortmies  \vhieh  then  \veii(he(l  upon  the  Russian  people  should  have 
found  an  an:  uerinii:  rail  in  the  hearts  of  num.  who  were  at  that  time  in  the 
|.«rip  i  if  a  violent  pat  riot  ie  revival. 

The  natural  run.^'ijuenre  of  this  joyless  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia 
\\a,  a  hidden  protiv.t,  \vbirh  led  to  th«k  formation  of  s(x*.rot  societies.  Under 
the  then  e\i .-tin^  eotidittons  there  was  no  possibility  of  carrying  on  reforma- 
tory d'-liberatioii;:  with  the  co^nisanre  of  the  government.  Thus  a  remark- 
ablr  phrnoiueiion  ua"  areontpli:.hed;  on  the  one  hand  U.ussian  public  thought 
\va-;  :^»-luiiii;  for  it.vlf  an  i  .  ue  and  solution  of  the  questions  that  oppressed 
it;  uliile  na  th**  other  the  emperor  Alexander,  disenchanted  with  his  former 
political  idral ;  and  .;  tnndins*;  at  the  head  of  the  lOuropean  reaction,  had 
ird  champion  of  aspirations  which  had  nothing  in  cora- 
of  \shirh  lie  had  been  the  representative  during  the  best 
Thi  rirrum.-tance  made  a,  break  in  the  interior  life  of 
•ivpMbly  prepure»l  the  ground  for  events  until  then 
i;  ;:i!i  hi  lory.  "What  lias  beeonu^  of  liberalism?"  is 
. .[  thr  con!»-inporarie;:  of  that,  epoch  St^ts  himself.  "It 
:,.--!,  to  ha.v«-  di 'appeared  from  the  fac,o  of  the  earth; 
\:;d  y»-t  it  i  ;  ju  f  at  thi;-.  instant,  that  its  hidden  forces 
,'hr  time  had  come  when  secret  societies 
ndi'v-,  which  had  been  allowed  by  the 
iu«-d  the  Russian  nobility  to  the  form 
in  which  conversations  were  carried 
'i.bduraey  of  the  people,  the  distressing 
*..  i»f  ,:ociHy  to  the  affairs  of  the  country, 

IMi]"-lvrp?iNs    r!;a.!ur''a   IIilo  ordain   *Jd   M'dvt    r-ncieties. 

Ii    h-ij.pr-V.-d    ili-f    \.-t    an'.th«-r  time   tlie  emperor  Alexander  expressed 
tlt,-  r».ii*, , !••',»,.:  j  f!:;if  i!nM!.r«-riMr  ad  mini-  t  rat  ion  of  Kussin  ought  to  be  thought 

.at  mean  :  ;!ioul«l  be  taken  for  n^inedying  the  evil; 
r,-t  fmiii  \\ord  '  to  deeds.  In  reference  to  this, 
•  v'tn.irr  fo  the  governor  of  Pc^riKii,  T.  P.  Lubian- 

i,V  !V  t"n,  fC  ",.,.,.  .-'•.,-"  ,,f  hi  \\  if  to  tl-.at  town  in  1S2-1  are  worthy  of  atten- 
t;'  ,r"  'i'$  /.',',,  .„.-.,,.•  '.  .-,-.!  ;,-.  |,.rt,.d  th,.  rroiid  infantry  corps  there  assembled; 
ti  ,;".-  ,..V,--'".";!  '?  -  i  J,  ,-.-C,..I  i-artirular  pral'e.  Observing  signs  of  weaxi- 
„".'  .-  ",T': :•'•"••-•:  s-V-.:-'  f.-.r,.,  I.u|,b!!.,v;Li  ventured  to  remark  that  the  empire 

\  '         "    *  *  * 

,,!'  t  t1''.    ...Uv  uf  ynun-vlf."    "You  mean  to  say 
ivj.i;.,!  ti;.-  ••lui.i-rur.     "H   is  iiupttssiblc  to  look  at  the 
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troops  without  satisfaction;  the  men  are  good,  faithful  and  excellently  trained; 
we  have  gained  ^no  little  ^glory  through  them.  Russia  has  enough  glory; 
she  does  not  require  more;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  require  more.  But  when 
I  think  how  little  has  been  as  yet  done  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  then 
the  thought  lies  on  my  heart  like  a  ten-pound  weight.  That  is  what  makes 
me  tired." 

The  profoundly  true  thought  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  sovereign  in 
his  conversation  with  Lubianovsld  was  not,  however,  put  into  application. 
At  that  period  it  was  impossible  to  count  upon  the  amendment  of  the  state 
edifice  through  the  administrations  of  the  government.  The  dim  figure  of 
Araktcheiev  had  definitively  succeeded  in  screening  Russia  from  the  gaze  of 
Alexander,  and  his  evil  influence  was  felt  at  every  step.  Therefore  in  the 
main  everything  led  to  the  sorrowful  result  that  the  emperor,  as  Viguel 
expressed  it,  was  like  a  gentleman  who,  having  grown  tired  of  administering 
his  own  estate,  had  given  it  over  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  stern  steward, 
being  thus  sure  that  the  peasants  would  not  become  spoiled  under  him. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  of  the  fate  that  overtook  the  secret  societies 
after  the  closing  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Public  Good.  Benkendorf  s l  suppo- 
sition that  a  new  and  more  secret  society  would  be  formed  after  this,  which 
would  act  under  the  veil  of  greater  security,  was  actually  justified.  The 
more  zealous  members  of  the  alliance  only  joined  together  more  closely, 
and  from  its  ruins  arose  two  fresh  alliances  —  the  Northern  and  the  Southern. 

The  leaders  of  the  Northern  Alliance  in  the  beginning  were  Muraviev 
and  Turgeniev.  Later  on,  in  1823,  Kondratz  Bileiev  entered  the  society, 
of  which  he  became  the  leader.  The  aspirations  of  the  Northern  Alliance 
were  of  a  constitutional-monarchic  character.  In  the  Southern  Alliance, 
chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  second  army,  the  principal  leader  was 
the  commander  of  the  Viatka  infantry  regiment,  Colonel  Paul  Pestel,  son  of 
the  former  governor-general  of  Siberia.  Thanks  to  Pestel  s  influence  the 
Southern  Alliance  acquired  a  preponderating  republican  tendency;  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  a  work  which  he  called  Russian  Truth, 
in  which  he  expounded  his  ideas  on  the  reconstruction  of  Russia.  Many 
members  of  this  society  inclined  to  the  conviction  that  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  and  even  the  extermination  of  the  entire  imperial  family 
were  indispensable  to  the  successful  realisation  of  their  proposed  under- 
takings; at  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  conversations  to  this  effect  were 
carried  on  amongst  the  members  of  the  secret  societies.  Soon  the  active 
propaganda  of  the  members  of  the  Southern  Society  called  another  society 
into  existence  —  the  Slavonic  Alliance  or  the  United  Slavonians.  In  it 
was  chiefly  concentrated  the  radical  element  from  the  midst  of  the  future 
Dekabrists.  The  members  of  this  society  proposed  insane  and  violent 
projects  and  insisted  chiefly  on  the  speedy  commencement  of  decisive  action, 
giving  only  a  secondary  importance  to  deliberations  on  the  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Sergei  Nuraviev  Apostol  called  them  mad  dogs  chained. 

There  yet  remained  a  better  means  for  strengthening  the  designs  of  the 
secret  societies  —  this  was  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Polish  secret 
societies.  Negotiations  with  the  representative  of  the  Polish  patriotic  alliance, 
Prince  Tablonovski,  were  personally  carried  on  by  Pestel;  but  the  details 
of  this  agreement  are  even  now  little  known.  Such  was  the  dangerous  and 
fruitless  path  into  which  many  of  the  best  representatives  of  thinking  Russia 
were  drawn:  each  year  the  crisis  became  more  and  more  inevitable;  and 

1  General-adjutant,  chief  of  the  guards  staff. 
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meanwhile  the  government  became  more  < 
in  the  pathway  of  reaction,  thus  indirectly 
revolutionary  propaganda. 

Closing  of  the  Masonic  Lodges 

B  In  August,  1822,  a  rescript  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  minister  of  th* 
interior,  ordering  the  closing  of  all  secret  societies,  under  whatever  name  thev 
might  exist —  masonic  lodges  or  others  -  and  forbidding  their  establishment 
m  future.  All  members  of  these  societies  had  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
form  any  masonic  lodges  or  other  secret  societies  in  the  future;  and  a  declara- 
tion was  required  from  all  ranks  of  the  army  and  from  the  civil  service  that 
neither  soldiers  nor  officials  should  thenceforth  belong  to  such  organisation*-  I  ;i 

"  If  any  person  refuses  to  make  such  a  pledge,  he  shaU  no  longer  remain  in  I  I 

the  service."  fi  "1 

All  the  measures  drawn  up  by  the  rescript  of  August  were,  however,  put 
into  effect  only  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  masonic  lodges.  As  to  the 
secret  societies,  which  had  undoubtedly  a  political  aim,  they  continued  to 
develop  in  all  tranquillity.  "At  that  time,"  writes  a  contemporary,  ki  there 
was  a  triple  police  in  St.  Petersburg  —  namely,  the  governor  general,  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  and  Count  Araktcheiev;  but  that  it  did  not  bring  forth 
any  advantages  is  proved  by  the  events  of  1825." 

According  to  the  remarks  of  the  same  contemporary,  card-playing  had 
then  spread  in  St.  Petersburg  society  to  an  incredible  degree.  "  Certainly  in 
ninety  houses  out  of  a  hundred  they  play,"  writes  Danilevski,  "  and  although 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintances  has  become  very  vast  this  year  and  I  go  out 
a  great  deal  yet  I  never  see  people  doing  anything  else  than  playing  at  cards. 
If  one  is  invited  to  an  evening  party,  it  means  cards,  and  I  have  hardly  made 
my  bow  to  the  hostess  before  I  find  the  cards  in  my  hand.  When  one  is  asked 
out  to  dinner  one  sits  down  to  whist  before  the  meal  is  served.  Card-playing 
occupies  not  only  elderly  people  but  young  ones  also.  I  think  this  has  arisen 
partly  from  a  defect  in  education  which  is  in  general  observable  in  Russia  — 
for  when  education  finishes  at  seventeen,  what  store  of  ideas  and  knowledge, 
what  passion  for  science  can  one  expect  to  find  in  adults?  This  condition  is 
further  exaggerated  by  the  fact  that  all  political  matters  are  banished  from 
conversation:  the  government  is  suspicious,  and  spies  are  not  unfrequently 
to  be  met  with  in  society.  The  greater  part  of  them  are,  however,  known; 
some  belong  to  old  noble  families,  are  decorated  with  orders,  and  wear  cham- 
berlains7 keys." 

The  closing  of  the  masonic  lodges  called  forth  the  following  deliberations 
from  Danilevski:  "As  far  as  I  know,  masonry  had  no  other  object  in  Russia 
beyond  benevolence  and  providing  an  agreeable  way  of  passing  time.  The 
closing  of  the  lodges  deprived  us  of  the  only  places  where  we  assembled  for 
anything  else  besides  card-playing,  for  we  have  no  society  where  cards  do 
not  constitute  the  principal  or  rather  the  only  occupation.  We  are  as  yet  so 
unversed  in  political  matters  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  government  to  fear  that 
such  subjects  would  furnish  conversation  at  the  masonic  lodges.  With  us, 
notable  persons  have  rarely  been  masons;  at  least  none  such  have  visited  our 
lodge,  which  is  usually  full  of  people  of  the  middle  class,  officers,  civil-service 
employees,  artists,  a  very  few  merchants,  and  a  large  percentage  oi  literary 


of  course  are  the  words  of  a  partisan  and  must  be  taken  with  a  cer- 
tain allowance.    The  same  remark  applies  with  full  force  to  the  testimony 
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of  the  historian  Turgeniev,  whose  association  with  the  secret  unions  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  whose  comments  on  the  subject,  despite  a  cer- 
tain bias,  are  full  of  interest.  Turgeniev  is  speaking  of  the  period  just  fol- 
lowing that  in  which  the  government  had  taken  action  against  the  societies.0 

Turgeniev's  Comment  on  the  Secret  Societies. 

The  government  contributed  much  [he  declares]  by  its  suspicions  and 
k  precautions,  to  strengthen  the  reports  which  were  afloat  concerning  secret 
societies:  to  them  all  was  suspect.  A  species  of  insurrection  having  broken 
out  in  a  regiment  of  the  guards,  of  which  the  emperor  was  head,  the  govern- 
ment thought  they  could  trace  it  to  the  action  of  some  society,  whereas  it  was 
caused  by  the  brutal  and  ridiculous  conduct  of  a  new  colonel  they  had  placed 
in  command.  That  such  was  their  conviction  there  was  no  doubt,  because 
two  of  the  officers  of  the  insurrectionary  companies  were  traduced  before  a 
council  of  war,  and  condemned,  not  only  without  any  proof  but  with  no 
specification  of  the  crime  or  fault  with  which  they  were  charged,  whereas  in 
reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  officer  had  ever  belonged  to  a  secret 
society. 

A  rash  Englishman  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  round  the  world  and  pub- 
lish an  account  of  his  travels.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  went  over  Rus- 
sia, and  thence  to  Siberia.  There  he  was  taken  for  a  spy,  and  soon  an  order 
came  from  St.  Petersburg  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontier.  Even  pious  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  propagating  with  their  accustomed  zeal  Christian  morals 
among  savage  peoples,  were  suspected  by  the  government.  They  were  hin- 
dered in  the  holy  warfare  they  desired  to  carry  on  in  the  farthest  and  least 
civilised  regions  of  the  empire.  The  powers  only  saw  in  them  emissaries  of 
European  liberalism. 

The  public  for  their  part  did  not  fail  to  take  appearances  for  reality.  That 
is  the  common  propensity  of  the  crowd  in  every  country.  How  many  times, 
before  and  after  this  epoch,  might  not  men  have  been  seen  addressing  them- 
selves to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  such  societies,  and 
insistently  asking  to  be  admitted.  In  the  army  subalterns  thus  addressed 
their  chiefs,  and  old  generals  sought  their  young  subordinates  to  obtain  the 
same  favour.  It  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  to  both  parties  that 
no  secret  societies  existed.  Men's  minds,  however,  were  all  on  the  strain  for 
political  events.  It  was  thought  that  some  great  change  was  to  come  soon, 
and  everyone  wanted  to  get  an  inkling  of  it.  Restless  curiosity  was  not  the 
worst  of  the  inconveniences  caused  to  such  associations.  Doubtless,  the  evil 
was  less  due  to  societies  than  to  persons  who  judged  them  after  their  deceit- 
ful appearances.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  the  political  order  which  made 
secret  societies  necessary  or,  at  any  rate,  inevitable;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
a  serious  matter  which  only  publicity  could  remedy.  The  strong  energy  of  a 
free  man  would  advantageously  replace  the  trickery  and  restlessness  of  a 
slave. 

However,  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  now  speak,  individuals  were  able  to 
agitate  in  various  ways,  but  without  the  least  result.  But  if  such  a  thing  as 
an  organised  secret  society  did  exist,  how  is  it  I  did  not  know  of  it  —  I  who 
knew  many  of  those  called  liberals?  I  will  give  convincing  proof  of  what  I 
here  maintain;  I  quote  the  words  of  Pestel,  a  man  sent  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
government  not  because  he  had  committed  some  political  crime  but  because 
he  was  considered  as  the  most  influential  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  secret  associations.  Pestel  was  in  St.  Petersburg  just  as  my  depar- 
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ture  was  decided  on.  He  came  to  see  me  and  spoke  with  regret  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Bien  Public  Society.  "As  for  us  "(the  2nd  army),  he  said,  "  we 
have  not  observed  the  dissolution.  It  would  be  too  disheartening.  We  are 
believed  to  be  strong  and  numerous;  I  encourage  the  delusion.  What  would 
be  said  were  it  known  that  we  are  but  five  or  six  who  form  the  association?  " 
He  ended  by  advising  me  to  renounce  my  journey,  or,  at  any  rate  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible  and  take  up  the  abandoned  work  again.  "  I  see  quite 
well,"  he  said,  "  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  here  of  the  old  society,  but  at 
your  house  and  a  few  others  one  can  always  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
society.  Your  departure  will  weaken 
this  belief." 

I  explained  that  my  health  forced  me 
to  leave  my  affairs,  and  that,  furthermore, 
I  had  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  secret 
societies. '  He  seemed  impressed  by  my 
reasoning  and  even  agreed  that  I  might 
be  right  on  this  last  point. 

His  attention  was  much  occupied 
with  certain  social  theories  that  he  and 
some  of  his  friends  had  formulated. 
They  thought  to  find  in  me  one  proselyte 
more.  But  they  were  disappointed,  and 
Pestel  was  much  surprised  and  discon- 
certed. These  theories,  which  so  many 
ardent  imaginations  had  adopted,  were 
no  doubt  excellent  in  intention,  but  they 
hardly  promised  great  results.  The 

fsnius,  or  something  akin  to  it,  in  a 
ourier,  the-  zeal  of  an  Owen,  the  uto- 
pianism  of  many  others,  might  make 
proselytes  and  excite  admiration;  but 
the  dreams  of  such  men  remained  but 
dreams  although  they  sometimes  touched 
on  the  sublime.  Only,  in  default  of 
possible  realisation,  these  theories  might 
help  humanity  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion and  effort  of  serious  men  towards 
-certain  things  of  which  they  had  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  the  importance  and 
utility.  But  to  ensure  that  result  more 
imagination  was  required.  One  of  the  fundamental  points  in  the  theory  of 
Pestel  and  his  friends  was  a  universal  distribution  of  territory,  its  cultiva- 
tion to  be  determined  by  a  supreme  authority.  At  least  they  wanted  to 
divide  vast  crown  lands  among  those  who  had  no  property.  What  Eliza- 
beth had  guaranteed  to  all  Englishmen  —  the  right  of  being  supported  by 
the  poor  rates  in  default  of  other  means  of  subsistance  —  they  wanted  to 
.guarantee  by  means  of  the  possession  or  at  least  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  free  for  cultivation. 

I  tried  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  refute  their  arguments.  It  was  not 
^easy.  The  refutation  of  certain  theories  is  difficult,  and  there  are  some  whose 
very  absurdity  makes  them  unassailable.  At  last  I  came  to  think  that  Pestel 
.and  his  friends  were  far  more  discontented  with  my  opposition  to  their  social 
theories  than  with  my  opinions  on  secret  societies.** 


A  TATAR  WOMAN 
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LITEKABY  ACTIVITY  OF  THE   PERIOD 

The  awakening  of  the  Russian  spirit  was  not  manifested  in  political  con- 
spiracies alone.  In  science,  in  letters,  and  in  art  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
an  epoch  of  magnificent  achievement.  The  intellectual  like  the  liberal  move- 
ment no  longer  bore  the  exotic  and  superficial  character  that  had  been  appar- 
ent during  the  reign  of  Catherine;  it  penetrated  to  the  deepest  layers  of 
society,  gained  constantly  in  power  and  extent,  carried  away  the  middle 
classes,  and  was  propagated  in  the  remotest  provinces.  The  movement 
started  in  1801  had  not  yet  ceased,  although  the  government  failed  to  support 
the  efforts  it  had  itself  aroused,  and  Alexander,  embittered  and  disillusioned, 
had  come  to  mistrust  all  intellectual  manifestations.  The  increased  severity 
of  the  censorship  had  not  availed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  learned  societies; 
literary  journals  and  reviews  continued  to  multiply. 

During  this  period  the  Besieda,  a  literary  club  representing  the  classical 
tendencies,  was  formed,  and  the  romanticists,  Jukovski,  Dachkov,  Ouvarov, 
Pushkin,  Bludov,  and  Prince  Viaxemski  founded  the  Arzamas.  At  St. 
Petersburg  appeared  the  Northern  Post,  the  St.  Petersburg  Messenger,  the 
Northern  Messenger,  the  Northern  Mercury,  the  Messengw  of  Zion,  the  Bee- 
hive, and  the  Democrat,  in  which  latter  Kropotkov  inveighed  against  French 
customs  and  ideas,  and  in  the  Funeral  Orison  of  my  Dog  Baldbas  congratu- 
lated the  worthy  animal  on  never  having  studied  in  a  university,  or  read 
Voltaire. 

Literary  activity  was,  as  usual,  greatest  at  Moscow,  where  Karamzine 
was  editing  the  European  Messenger,  Makarov  the  Moscow  Mercury,  and 
Glinka  the  Russian  Messenger^  In  his  journal  Glinka  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  national  feeling  by  first  putting  the  people  on  their  guard  against  all  foreign 
influence,  but  more  particularly  that  of  France,  and  then  arming  them  against 
Napoleon,  teaching  them  the  doctrine  of  self-immolation,  and  letting  loose 
the  furies  of  the  "  patriotic  war."  When  the  Russian  Messenger  went  out  of 
existence  after  the  completion  of  its  task,  the  Son  of  the  Soil,  edited  by  de 
Gretch,  took  up  the  same  work  and  carried  the  war  against  Napoleon  beyond 
the  frontiers.  " Taste  in  advance,' '  it  cried  to  the  conqueror,  "the  immor- 
tality  that  you  deserve;  learn  now  the  curses  that  posterity  will  shower  on 
your  name!  You  sit  on  your  throne  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  flame  as 
Satan  sits  in  hell  surrounded  by  death,  devastation,  and  fire! "  The  Russian 
Invalide  was  founded  in  1813  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  and  infirm  soldiers. 
Even  after  the  war-fever  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  considerations  less. 
hostile  to  France  were  occupying  the  public  mind,  the  literary  movement  still 
continued. 

Almost  all  the  writers  of  the  day  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  Gallo- 
mania and  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  omnipotence.  Some  had  fought  in  the 
war  against  France  and  their  writings  were  deeply  tinged  with  patriotic  feel- 
ing. Krilov,  whose  fables  rank  him  not  far  below  La  Fontaine,  wrote  come- 
dies also.  In  the  School  for  Young^  Ladies  and  the  Milliner's  Shop  he  ridiculed 
the  exaggerated  taste  for  everything  French.  Besides  his  classical  tragedies 
Ozerov  wrote  Dmitri  Donskoi,  in  which  he  recalled  the  struggles  of  Russia 
against  the  Tatars,  and  in  a  measure  foretold  the  approaching  conflict  with  a 
new  invader.  In  the  tragedy  named  after  Pojarski,  the  hero  of  1812,  Kriu- 
kovski  made  allusions  of  the  same  order.  The  poet  Jukovski  put  in  verse 
the  exploits  of  the  Russians  against  Napoleon  in  1806  and  1812,  and  Rostop- 
tchin  did  not  await  the  great  crisis  before  opening  out  on  the  French  the  vials, 
of  his  wrath. 
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Viewed  in  general,  the  literature  of  Alexander's  period  marked  the  r— 
age  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  writers  and  French  classicists  to  tK  ?£trT 
tion  of  French  and  English  masterpieces.  The  Besieda  and  the"  \rzan-  •  ^  r~ 
the  headquarters  of  two  rival  armies  which  carried  on  in  Russia  ^a  war^-^~ 
to  that  waged  in  Paris  by  romantic  and  classical  schools.  Schiller  Go7rC 
Byron,  and  Shakespeare  were  as  much  the  fashion  in  Russia  as  in  France  a"  ri 
created  there  as  close  an  approach  to  a  literary  scandal  While  Ozerov* 
Batiuchkov,  and  Derjavine  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  old  school  Jukov*kl 
gave  to  Russia  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  Bvron's  Pri*o»e- 
of  Chillon;  and  Pushkin  published  Ruslan  and  Liudmilla,  the" Prisoner  of  Ike 
Caucasus,  Eugene  Oniegin,  the  poem  Poltava,  and  the  tragedy  Boris  Godimor 

As  in  France  the  romantic  movement  had  been  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
revival  of  historical  studies,  so  in  Russia  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  letters, 
and  dramatists  and  novelists  were  inspired  with  a  taste  for  national  suWeefs 
by  Karamzin's  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  work  remarkable  for"  elo- 
quence and  charm  [as  our  various  extracts  testify]  though  deficient  in  critical 
insight.  Schlotzer  had  recently  edited  Nestor,  the  old  annalist  of  Kiev  and 
father  of  Russian  history,/ 

Alexander  I  as  a  Patron  of  Literature 

Protection  and  encouragement  were  shown  to  literature  by  Alexander  I. 
Stored  writes  as  follows:  "  Rarely  has  any  ruler  shown  such  encouragement 
to  literature  as  Alexander  I.  The  remarkable  literary  merits  of  persons  in 
the  government  service  are  rewarded  by  rises  in  the  official  ranks,  by  orders 
and  pensions,  whilst  writers  who  are  not  in  the  government  service  and 
whose  literary  productions  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor  not  unfre- 
quently  receive  presents  of  considerable  value.  Under  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  book  trade,  Russian  authors  cannot  always  count  on  a  fitting 
recompense  for  large  scientific  works,  and  in  such  cases  the  emperor,  having 
regard  to  these  circumstances,  sometimes  grants  the  authors  large  sums  for 
the  publication  of  their  works,  Many  writers  send  their  manuscripts  to  the 
emperor,  and  if  only  they  have  a  useful  tendency  he  orders  them  to  be  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  cabinet  and  then  usually  gives  the  whole  edition  to  the 
author." 

In  view  of  the  desire  manifested  by  Karamzin  to  devote  his  labours  to 
the  composition  of  a  full  history  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  emperor  by  a 
ukase  of  the  31st  of  October,  1803,  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  historio- 
grapher and  a  yearly  pension  of  2,000  rubles. 

During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul,  Alexander,  in  a  letter  to  Laharpe 
dated  September  27th,  1797,  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
translating  useful  books  into  the  Russian  language,  in  order  /'to  lay  a  foun- 
dation by  spreading  knowledge  and  enlightenment  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple." When  he  came  to  the  throne,  Alexander  did  not  delay  in  accomplish- 
ing the  intention  he  had  already  formed  when  he  was  czarevitch,  and  actually 
during  the  epoch  of  reforms  a  multitude  of  translations  of  works  appeared, 
which  had  the  evident  object  of  inspiring  interest  in  social,  economic,  ana 
political  questions  and  of  communicating  to  Russian  society  the  latest  word 
of  western  science  upon  such  questions.  .  , 

In  the  establishment  of  the  ministries  the  question  of  censorship  was  not 
overlooked;  it  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  public  ^}ra£toon.  w 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  special  statute  was  issued  (™w™>*^' 
"not  in  order  to  place  any  restraint/7  as  is  stated  m  the  ministers  report, 
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The  awakening  of  the  Russian  spirit  was  not  manifested  in  political  con- 
spiracies alone.  In  science,  in  letters,  and  in  art  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
an  epoch  of  magnificent  achievement.  The  intellectual  like  the  liberal  move- 
ment no  longer  bore  the  exotic,  and  superficial  character  that  had  been  appar- 
ent during  the  reign  of  Tatherine;  it  penetrated  to  the  deepest;  layers  of 
society,  gained  constantly  in  power  and  extent,  carried  away  the  middle 
classes,  and  was  propagated  in  the  remotest  provinces.  The  movement 
started  in  ISO  I  had  not  yet  eeiised,  although  the  go vernment  failed  to  support 
the  efforts  it  had  itself  aroused,  and  Alexander,  embittered  and  disillusioned, 
had  come  to  mistrust  all  intellectual  manifestations.  The  increased  severity 
of  the  censorship  had  not  availed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  learned  societies; 
literary  journals  and  reviews  continued  to  multiply. 

During  this  period  the  Besieda,  a  literary  club  representing  the  classical, 
tendencies,  was  formed,  and  the  romanticists,  Jukovski,  Uaohkov,  Ouvarov, 
Pushkin,  Bludov,  and  Prince  Viaxemski  founded  the  Araunus.  At  St. 
Petersburg  appeared  the  Northern  /Y>,s-/,  the  ,S7.  /Y/fVN/;//n/  iU r.v.sr m/rr,  the 
Xmihcrn  J/r.'^rm/ir,  the  Xorthrrn  Mm'itrif,  the  Mcwiitjtr  of  /jinn,  the  />*<•<*•• 
liirt\  and  tin*  Dfitiocrnt,  in  which  latter  Kropotkov  inveighed  against  French 
customs  and  ideas,  and  in  the  Finu'ml  Orixon  of  nnj  l)otj  fh/lahax  congratu- 
lated the  worthy  animal  on  never  having  studied  in  a  university,  or  read 
Voltaire. 

Literary  activity  was,  as  usual,  greatest  at  Moscow,  where  Karam/ine 
was  editing  the  Kur^pcan  Mcw.nt/cr,  Makarov  th(*  iMoswnr  A/rrn/rty,  and 
(tlinka  the  I{itwitnt  ;l/r.sv.rw/<r.  In  his  journuM  Jlinka  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  national  feeling  by  first  putting  the  people  on  their  guard  against  all  foreign 
influence,  but  more  particularly  that  of  I1' ranee,  and  then  arming  them  against 
Napoleon,  teaching  them  the  doctrine  of  self-immolation,  and  letting  loose 
the  furies  of  the  "  patriotic  war."  When  the,  Itnxxinn-  .Wr,s,svw/rr  went  out  of 
existence  after  the  completion  of  its  task,  the  tion  of  the  *SW/,  edited  by  de 
(.{retch,  took  up  the  same  work  and  curried  the  war  against  Napoleon  beyond 
the  frontiers.  u  Taste  in  advance/'  it  cried  to  the  conqueror,  a  the  immor- 
tality that  you  deserve;  learn  now  the  curses  that  posterity  will  shower  on 
your  name!  You  sit  on  your  throne  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  flame  as 
Satan  sits  in  hell  surrounded  by  death,  devastation,  and  lire!  "  The  I{uxt:i<in 
Inmlitlf  w;us  founded  in  IKlo  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  and  infirm  soldiers. 
Kven  after  the  war-fever  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  considerations  less 
hostile  to  France  went  occupying  the  public  mind,  the  literary  movement  still 
continued. 

Almost  all  the  writers  of  the  day  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  (!ulh>- 
matiia  and  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  omnipotence.  Some  had  fought  in  the 
war  against  Franco  and  their  writings  were  deeply  tinged  with  patriotic,  feel- 
ing. Krilov,  whoso  fables  rank  him  not  far  below  La,  Fontaine,  wrote  come- 
dies also.  In  the  tichool.  for  Yoinit/  I^atHcx  and  the  A////////r'«s'^//r»/>  ho  ridiculed 
the  exaggerated  taste  for  everything  French,  Besides  his  classical  tragedies 
(herov  wrote  Dmitri  Donxkoi,  in  which  he  recalled  the  struggles  of  Russia 
against  the  Tatars,  and  in  a  measure  foretold  thru  approaching  conflict  with  a 
new  invader.  In  the  tragedy  named  after  Pojarski,  the  hero  of  IS  12,  Kriu- 
kovski  made,  allusions  of  the  same  order.  The  poet  Jukovski  put  in  verso 
theexnloits  of  the  Itussians  against  Napoleon  in  1800  and  1812,  and  Rontop- 
tchin  aid  not  await  the  great  crisis  before  opening  out  on  the  French  the  vials 
of  his  wrath. 
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rendum  was  introduced  in  its  "facultative"  fom-^*?1} 
must  be  submitted  to  .popular  vote  on  the  demand  of  thirty  t 
Sectors  or  of  eight  cantons.  If  the  revision  of  the  federal  . 
demanded  by  onl  of  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  assembly  or 
sand  Swiss  citizens,  the  question  of  revision  must  be  submrttec 
vote  as  also  the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  —  these  I 
tained  already  in  the  constitution  of  1848,  forming  a  species 
referendum."  It  was  supposed  that  this  plan  would  lead  1 
sweeping  changes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  (18, 
one  hundred  and  seven  federal  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by 
of  which  nineteen  were  by  the  referendum  submitted  to  popular 
being  rejected,  while  six  only  were  accepted  —  the  rest  bee 
no  referendum  was  demanded.  There  has  been  a  very  stes 
to  all  schemes  aiming  at  increased  centralisation.  By  the  c 
1848  and  1874  Switzerland  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  union  < 
states  joined  by  a  treaty,  and  has  become  a  single  state  with  a 
central  government. 

This  new  constitution  inclined  rather  to  the  Act  ot  Med 
the  system  which  prevailed  before  1798.  A  status  of  "Swi: 
was  set  up,  closely  joined  to  cantonal  citizenship:  a  man  settli 
not  being  his  birthplace  got  cantonal  citizenship  after  two  ; 
excluded  from  all  local  rights  in  the  "commune7 ;  ^ where  he 
A  federal  or  central  government  was  set  up,  to  which  the  a 
a  certain  part  of  their  sovereign  rights,  retaining  the  rest 
legislature  (or  assembly)  was  made  up  of  two  houses  —  the  c< 
(Stdnde  Rat),  composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  canton, 
or  great  (forty-four  in  all),  and  the  national  council  (Nairn 
up  of  deputies  (now  145  in  number)  elected  for  three  years,  ir 
of  one  for  every  twenty  thousand  souls  or  fraction  over  ten 
electors  being  all  Swiss  citizens.  The  federal  council  or  executi 
consisted  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  federal  assembly;  1 
responsible  for  all  business,  though  for  the  sake  of  conveni 
various  departments,  and  their  chairman  is  called  the  presid< 
federation.  The  federal  judiciary  ( Bundesgericht)  is  made 
members  elected  by  the  federal  assembly  for  three  years;  its 
chiefly  confined  to  civil  cases,  in  which  the  confederation  is 
canton,  the  federal  council  may  refer  the  case  to  the  federal 
takes  in  also  great  political  crimes  —  all  constitutional  ^ques 
being  reserved  for  the  federal  assembly.  A  federal  universi 
technic  school  were  to  be  founded;  the  latter  only  has  as  y 
(1887)  and  is  fixed  at  Zurich.  All  military  capitulations 
in  the  future.  Every  canton^  must  treat  SwiSs  citizens  who 
of  the  Christian  confessions  lik'e  their  own  citizens,  for  the  rigl 
ment  is  given  to  all  such,  though  they  acquired  no  rights  in  tl 
All  Christians  were  guaranteed  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  similar  religious  orders  were  not  to  be  received  in  any  cai 
French,  and  Italian  were  recognised  as  national  languages. 

The  constitution  as  a  whole  marked  a  great  step  forwar 
many  rights  were  still  reserved  to  the  cantons,  yet  there  was  a 
central  government.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  federal  as 
exercise  the  power  given  them  of  determining  the  home  of  the 
ties,  and  on  November  28th,  1848,  Bern  was  chosen,  thoi 
ranks  as  the  first  canton  in  the  confederation.  By  this  earl 
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Viewed  in  general,  the  literature  of  Alexander's  period  marked  the  pa**- 
age  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  writers  and  French  classicists  to  the  ii^I  t^  - 
tion  of  French  and  English  masterpieces.  The  Besieda  and  the  Arzarnas^wer^ 
the  headquarters  of  two  rival  armies  which  carried  on  in  Russia  a  war  similar 
to  that  waged  in  Paris  by  romantic  and  classical  schools.  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Byron,  and  Shakespeare  were  as  much  the  fashion  in  Russia  as  in  France,  and 
created  there  as  close  an  approach  to  a  literary  scandal.  While  Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov,  and  Derjavine  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  old  school,  Jukovskl 
gave  to  Russia  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  Byron's  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  and  Pushkin  published  Ruslan  and  Liudmilla,  the  Prisoner  of  the 
Caucasus,  Eugene  Oniegin,  the  poem  Poltava,  and  the  tragedy  Boris  Godunor. 
As  in  France  the  romantic  movement  had  been  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
revival  of  historical  studies,  so  in  Russia  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  letters, 
and  dramatists  and  novelists  were  inspired  with  a  taste  for  national  subjects 
by  Karamzin's  History  of  the  Russian  Empire^  a  work  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence and  charm  [as  our  various  extracts  testify]  though  deficient  in  critical 
insight.  Schlotzer  had  recently  edited  Nestor,  the  old  annalist  of  Kiev  and 
father  of  Russian  history,/ 

Alexander  I  as  a  Patron  of  Literature 

Protection  and  encouragement  were  shown  to  literature  by  Alexander  I. 
Stored  writes  as  follows:  "  Rarely  has  any  ruler  shown  such  encouragement 
to  literature  as  Alexander  I.     The  remarkable  literary  merits  of  persons  in 
the  government  service  are  rewarded  by  rises  in  the  official  ranks,  by  orders 
and  pensions,  whilst  writers  who  are  not  in  the  government  service  and 
whose  literary  productions  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor  not  unire- 
ouentlv  receive  presents  of  considerable  value.     Under  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  book  trade,  Russian  authors  cannot  always  count  on  a  fitting 
recompense  for  large  scientific  works,  and  in  such  cases  the  emperor,  havmg 
regard  to  these  circumstances,  sometimes  grants  the  authors  large  sums  lor 
the  publication  of  their  works.     Many  writers  send  their  manuscr  ^  to  thB 
emperor,  and  if  only  they  have  a  useful  tendency  he  orders  them  to  be  printed 
aUhe  expense  of  the  cabinet  and  then  usually  gives  the  whole  edition  to  the 

of  the  desire  manifested  by  Karamzin  to  devote  ^labours  i  to 


. 

dated  September  27th,  1797,  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 

political  questions  and  oi  communicating  to  Kussian  socieuy  uu 
of  western  science  upon  such  questions.  ,,Wl-nn  Of  censorship  was  not 

In  the  establishment  of  the  ministries  the  :  questior      ^^tion.    In 


overlooked;  it  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  °  (        9th  1S04), 
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"  upon  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  writing,  but  solely  so  as  to  take  requi- 
site measures  against  the  abuse  of  such  freedom."  The  entire  statute  con- 
tained  forty-seven  paragraphs  —  a  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  censorship  statute  presented  in  the 
year  1826  by  A.  S.  Shishkov  had  grown  to  230  paragraphs.  According  to 
the  statute  of  Alexander  I  the  censorship  was  designed  chiefly  to  "furnish 
society  with  books  and  works  contributing  to  the  true  enlightenment  of 
minds  and  to  the  formation  of  moral  qualities,  and  to  remove  books  and  works 
of  contrary  tendencies."  The  censorship  was  entrusted  to  the  university, 
constituting  in  its  general  jurisdiction  the  then  newly  organised  department 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  had  the  chief  direction  of  schools. 
The  basis  of  the  functions  of  the  censorship  thus  constituted  was  found  in  the 
three  provisions  following: 

(1)  Watchfulness  that  in  the  books  and  periodicals  published,  and  in  the 
pieces  represented  on  the  stage  "  there  shall  be  nothing  against  religion,  the 
government,  morality,  or  the  personal  honour  of  any  citizen."  (2)  Care  that 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  publication  or  issue  of  books  and  works  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  "  guided  by  a  wise  indulgence,  setting  aside  all  biased  interpre- 
tation of  the  works  or  of  any  part  of  them  which  might  seem  to  merit  prohi- 
bition; and  wisdom  to  remember  that  when  such  parts  seem  subject  to  any 
doubt  or  have  a  double  meaning,  it  is  better  to  interpret  them  in  the  manner 
most  favourable  to  the  author  than  to  prosecute  him."  (3)  A  discreet  and 
wise  investigation  of  truths  concerning  faith,  mankind,  the  position  of  the 
citizen,  the  law,  and  all  branches  of  the  administration,  are  to  be  treated  by 
the  censorship  not  only  in  the  most  lenient  manner,  but  should  enjoy  entire 
liberty  of  publication,  as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment." 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  censorship  and  statute  which  remained 
unchanged  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  is  during  the  whole  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.  It  was  only  from  the  year  1817,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  of  public  instruction,  that  the  censor- 
ship acquired  a  particularly  irksome  tendency  which  was  in  opposition  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  statute:  the  most  complete  intolerance,  fanaticism,  and 
captiousness,  which  had  been  absent  at  the  commencement  of  Alexander's 
reign,  then  made  their  appearance. 

In  January,  1818  the  emperor  Alexander  came  for  a  short  time  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Karamzin  took  advantage  of  his  stay  in  order  to  present  to 
him  the  eight  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  he  had 
just  published.  "He  received  me  in  his  private  apartments,  and  I  had  the 
happiness  of  dining  with  him,"  wrote  Karamzin  to  his  friend  1. 1.  Dmitriev. 
"  On  the  1st  of  February  my  History  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  on  sale;  the 
edition  was  of  three  thousand  copies,  and  in  spite  of  the  high  price  at  which 
the  work  was  sold  (55  rubles,  paper  money,  per  copy),  a  month  later  not  a 
copy  was  left  at  the  booksellers."  & 

FAILURE  OF  THE  POLISH  EXPERIMENT 

The  constitution  granted  to  Poland  in  1815,  based  the  government  on 
a  tripartite  division  of  power;  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  being  the  king, 
a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives  —  the  latter  two  being  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  a  diet.  The  executive  was  vested,  in  the  king,  and  in 
functionaries  by  him  appointed.  The  crown  was  hereditary;  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  to  declare  war,  convoke,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  diet. 
He  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  viceroy,  who,  unless  a  member  of  the  royal 
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n  a 

tion,  justice,  interior  and  police,  war  finaS  ThS  «  ts  b-emg  insu-- 
subordmate  to  the  president  ^  ^'^^^  Q^^f^  *er* 
humihafaon,  and  misery  to  which  Poland  had  been  reduced  Sf  exhaustion, 
tion  was  apparently  a  great  boon,  for  it  guaranteed  civS  I  ^  vh  f  const«u- 

s°m;  but  by  the  ^  -*™g^^  s^asift 

The  first  Polish  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  on  the  27th  of  v«    i.   ,  -  - 

^ 

obliged  to  renounced  S  priSFege  2  a  se^'l 
conshtution,  no  person  coW  si?  in  both  hot  ^ 
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ity  of  103  votes  to  6,  an  evident  proof  that  the  new  reign  had  excited  the 
liveliest  hopes.  The  emperor  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  13th  of  March;  he 
devoted  himself  laboriously  to  the  examination  of  state  affairs,  and  on  the 
27th  he  opened  the  diet  in  person  with  a  speech  in  the  French  language.  He 
said,  "  the  organisation  which  existed  in  vigorous  maturity  in  your  country 
permitted  the  instant  establishment  of  what  I  have  given  you,  by  putting  into 
operation  the  principles  of  those  liberal  institutions  which  have  never  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  my  solicitude,  and  whose  salutary  influence  I  hope  by  the 
aid  of  God  to  disseminate  through  all  the  countries  which  He  has  confided  to 
my  care.  Thus  you  have  afforded  me  the  means  of  showing  my  country  what 
I  had  long  since  prepared  for  her,  and  what  she  shall  obtain  when  the  elements 
of  a  work ^ so  important  shall  have  attained  their  necessary  development." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Alexander  cherished  these  intentions  in 
his  own  sanguine  but  impractical  way.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of 
Esthonia,  undertaken  in  1802  and  completed  in  1816,  and  that  of  the  serfs 
of  Courland  in  1817,  exhibit  the  same  principles.  And  when  in  1819  the 
deputies  of  the  Livonian  nobility  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  emperor 
a  plan  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  serfs  of  their  province,  the  following 
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was  his  remarkable  reply:  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  nobility  of  Livonia 
have  fulfilled  my  expectations.  You  have  set  an  example  that  ought  to  be 
imitated.  You  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and  have  felt  that  liberal 
principles  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  the  people's  happiness." 

"Such,"  says  Schnitzler,  "was  constantly,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
the  language  of  Alexander.  He  deeply  mourned  the  entire  absence  of  all 
guarantees  for  the  social  well-being  of  the  empire.  His  regret  was  marked 
in  his  reply  to  Madame  de  Stael,  when  she  complimented  him  on  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  who,  without  a  constitution,  were  blessed  with  such  a  sovereign : 
'  I  am  but  a  lucky  accident/  "  After  1815  he  was  no  longer  even  that. 

A  year  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Alexander  had  addressed 
the  words  we  have  quoted  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  ere  the  Poles  began  to  com- 
plain that  the  constitution  was  not  observed  in  its  essential  provisions;  that 
their  viceroy  Zaionczek  had  but  the  semblance  of  authority,  whilst  all  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine,  and  of  Novosiltzov 
the  Russian  commissioner.  The  bitterness  of  their  discontent  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ardour  of  their  short-lived  joy.  Russian  despotism,  reverted  to 
its  essential  conditions ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended ;  and  in  1819 
the  national  army  was  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  opposition 
became  so  strong  in  the  diet,  that  in  1820,  a  measure  relating  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure, which  was  pressed  forward  with  all  the  force  of  government  influence, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  120  to  3.  Thenceforth  there  was  nothing  but 
mutual  distrust  between  Poland  and  Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   PROJECTS 

The  institutions  which  Alexander  had  given  to  Poland  worked  no  happy 
results,  and  those  which  he  designed  for  Russia  would  have  been  little  better. 
He  failed  to  accomplish  even  the  good  which  he  might  have  effected  without 
organic  changes.  But  he  felt  himself  arrested  by  innumerable  difficulties. 
He  often  wanted  instruments  to  carry  out  his  will,  oftener  still  the  firmness 
to  support  them  against  court  cabals.  The  immense  distances  to  be  trav- 
ersed, which,  according  to  Custine,  the  emperor  Nicholas  feels  to  be  one  of 
the  plagues  of  his  empire,  presented  the  same  obstacle  to  Alexander.  Again, 
his  desire  to  exercise  European  influence  distracted  his  attention  from  his 
proper  work  at  home,  and  the  empire  sank  back  into  its  old  routine.  Dis- 
couraged at  last,  and  awakening  as  he  grew  older  from  some  of  the  illusions 
of  his  youth,  he  gave  way  to  indolence  more  and  more.  He  saw  himself 
alone,  standing  opposed  to  an  immense  festering  corruption;  in  despair  he 
ceased  to  struggle  against  it;  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  he  griev- 
ously neglected  the  care  of  his  government. 

The  helm  thus  deserted  by  the  pilot  passed  into  the  hands  of  General 
Araktcheiev,  a  shrewd,  active  man,  devoted  to  business,  perhaps  also  well- 
intentioned,  but  a  Russian  of  the  old  school,  without  the  necessary  enlighten- 
ment, without  political  probity  —  arbitrary,  imperious,  and  enthralled  by 
qualities  and  notions  inimical  to  progress;  governed,  moreover,  by  unworthy 
connections  of  a  particular  kind.  Under  the  rule  of  Araktcheiev  the  censor- 
ship became  more  severe  than  ever.  Foreign  books  were  admitted  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  were  subject  to  tyrannical  restrictions;  many  professors  of  the 
new  university  of  St.  Petersburg  were  subjected  to  a  despotic  and  galling 
inquisition;  others  were  required  most  rigidly  to  base  their  course  of  instruc- 
tions upon  a  programme  printed  and  issued  by  the  supreme  authority.  Free- 
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masonry  was  suppressed.  Foreign  travellers  were  surrounded  with  trouble- 
some and  vexatious  formalities.  Many  rigorous  regulations,  which,  had 
been  long  disused  and  almost  forgotten,  were  revived.  In  short,  Araktcheiev 
exercised  with  intolerable  severity  a  power  which  he  derived  from  a  master 
who  carried  gentleness  to  an  extreme  of  weakness  —  who  loved  to  discuss  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  whose  heart  bled  for  its  sufferings. 


THE  MILITARY  COLONIES    (1819   A.D.) 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Araktcheiev  that  military  colonies  were  established 
in  Russia  in  1819.  The  system  was  not  new,  for  Austria  had  already  adopted 
it  on  some  of  her  frontiers;  but  its  introduction  into  Russia  was  a  novelty 
from  which  great  results  were  expected,  and  which  neighbouring  states 
regarded  with  much  uneasiness.  The  plan  was  to  quarter  the  soldiers  upon 
the  crown-peasants,  build  military  villages  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  appor- 
tion a  certain  quantity  of  field  to  every  house,  and  form  a  statute-book, 
according  to  which  these  new  colonies  should  be  governed.  The  plan  at  once 
received  the  approbation  of  the  czar.  It  was  the  intention  of  Araktcheiev, 
by  means  of  these  colonies,  to  reduce  the  expense  entailed  by  the  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  to  compel  the  soldier  to  contribute  to  his  own  maintenance 
by  cultivating  the  soil;  to  strengthen  the  ranks  by  a  reserve  picked  from 
•among  the  crown-peasants,  equal  in  number  to  the  colony  of  soldiers;  to  fur- 
nish the  soldier  with  a  home,  in  which  his  wife  and  children  might  continue 
to  dwell  when  the  exigencies  of  war  called  him  away;  and  to  increase  the 
population,  and  with  it  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  a  land  where  hands  only 
are  wanting  to  change  many  a  steppe  into  a  garden,  many  a  scattered  village 
into  a  thriving  town. 

Russian  colonies  were  thus  established  in  the  governments  of  Novgorod, 
Mohilev,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  Ppdolia,  and  Kherson;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poland,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  Political  and  military  considera- 
tions had  combined  to  fix  the  choice  of  localities  for  these  colonies.  In 
consequence  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  troops  raised  in 
the  north  and  west  can  only  reach  the  southern  provinces  after  long  intervals; 
and  if,  on  any  emergency,  Russia  should  wish  to  concentrate  a  large  part  of 
her  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  and  western  frontiers,  such 
a  concentration,  it  was  thought,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  of 
military  colonies,  with  a  large  population,  being  already  on  the  spot.  The  vil- 
lages destined  for  the  reception  of  military  colonies  were  all  to  be  inhabited 
by  crown-peasants;  these  people  were  now  relieved  from  the  duties  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  government,  in  consideration  of  their 
quartering  men  in  their  houses.  All  peasants  more  than  fifty  years  of  age 
were  selected  to  be  so-called  head  colonists,  or  master-colonists.  Every 
master-colonist  received  forty  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  had  to  main- 
tain a  soldier  and  his  family,  and  to  find  fodder  for  a  horse,  if  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry happened  to  be  quartered  in  the  village.  The  soldier,  on  his  part,  was 
bound  to  assist  the  colonist  in  the  cultivation  of  his  field  and  the  farm  labours 
generally,  whenever  his  military  duties  did  not  occupy  the  whole  day.  The 
soldier,  who  in  this  way  became  domiciliated  in  the  family,  received  the  name 
"  military  peasant."  The  officers  had  the  power  of  choosing  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  be  quartered  upon  the  master-colonists.  If  the  colonist  had  several 
sons,  the  oldest  became  his  adjunct;  the  second  was  enrolled  among  the 
reserve;  the  third  might  become  a  military  peasant;  the  others  were  enrolled 


upon  another. 

The  labour  of  these  agricultural  soldiers  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  officers,  for  they  can  only  attend  to  agricultural  work  when  freed 
from  military  duty.  The  man  himself  continues  half  peasant,  half  soldier, 
until  he  has  served  for  five-and-twenty  years,  if  he  be  a  Russian,  or  twenty 
years  if  he  be  a  Pole.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit 
the  service,  and  his  place  is  filled  up  from  the  reserve.  Beside  the  house  of 
each  master-colonist  stands  another  dwelling  constructed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  occupied  by  the  reserve-man,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  double 
of  the  soldier.  He  is  selected  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  from  among  the 
peasants,  and  is  generally  a  son  or  relation  of  the  master-colonist.  The 
reserve-man  is  instructed  in  ail  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  soldier's  pro- 
fession, and  is  educated  in  every  particular,  so  that  he  may  be  an  efficient 
substitute.  If  the  agricultural  soldier  dies,  or  falls  in  battle,  his  reserve-man 
immediately  takes  his  place.  The  colonist  now  takes  the  place  of  the  reserve- 
man,  who  in  his  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  pupil.  The  master-colonist,  peasant- 
soldier,  and  reserve-man,  may  all  choose  their  wives  at  pleasure,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  marry.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  to  marry 
within  the  limits  of  their  colony,  but  not  beyond  it.  The  sons  of  the  master- 
colonists,  soldiers,  or  reserve-men,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seven  teen, 
are  called  "  cantonists."  They  are  drilled  like  soldiers,  and  occasionally 
attend  schools.  The  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  visit 
the  school  of  the  village  in  which  their  parents  dwell,  and  are  exercised  in  the 
use  of  arms  on  alternate  days.  Like  the  cantonists,  they  wear  uniforms,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  future  soldiers.  All  male  children  are  sent  to  school, 
where,  by  the  method  of  reciprocal  education,  they  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  alternately  with  their  military  studies.  They  are  taught  to  recite 
a  kind  of  catechism,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  soldier;  they  learn  the 
use  of  the  sabre;  are  practised  in  riding,  and,  when  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  are  mustered  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment, 
and  divided  into  corps,  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  attention  and 
diligence  being  appointed  officers.  The  several  component  parts  of  a  colony 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  head  colonist  —  the  master  of  the  house  and  possessor  of  the 
estate.  2.  His  assistant,  who  joins  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  3. 
The  military  peasant,  who  likewise  takes  part  in  agricultural  labour.  4.  The 
reserve-man,  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  soldier  in  case  of  need.  5.  The 
cantonist,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen.  6.  The  boys,  from 
eight  to  thirteen  years  old.  7.  Male  children  under  the  age  of  eight  years. 
8,  The  female  population.  9.  The  invalids. 

The  colonies  in  the  south  of  Russia  comprise  380  villages  in  the  provinces 
of  Kherson,  Kharkov,  and  lekaterainoslav.  The  crown  has  here  30,000  pea- 
sants. Every  village  contains  two  or  three  squadrons,  according  to  its  size; 
thus*  they  contain  altogether  80,000  men.  These  military  districts,  as  the 
regions  are  called  in  which  the  colonies  occur,  are  so  strictly  divided  from  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  provinces,  that  no  man  can  enter  them  without  a 
special  passport,  granted  by  the  military  authorities.  Their  constitution  is 
entirely  military,  even  the  postal  service  being  executed  by  soldiers.  At  every 
station  a  subaltern  receives  the  order  for  post-horses  and  inspects  it;  another 
soldier  harnesses  the  horses;  a  third  greases  the  wheels;  and  a  fourth  mounts 
the  box  as  coachman.  As  soon  as  the  military  coat  appears  in  sight,  every 
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peasant  on  the  high-road  stops,  plants  his  hands  stiffly  against  his  sides,  and 
stands  in  a  military  attitude  of  "  attention." 

The  laws  are  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  detachment  from  every 
squadron,  one  of  the  officers  acting  as  president.  From  the  decision  of  this 
tribunal  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  regimental  council,  which  is  composed 
of  the  colonel,  two  captains,  and  six  deputies  from  among  the  colonists.  The 
judgments  of  this  court  are  laid  before  the  commandant-in-chief  of  the  col- 
onies, against  whose  decision  neither  soldiers  nor  colonists  may  protest,  offi- 
cers alone  having  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  emperor.  In  the  head- 
quarters of  every  regiment  a  copy  of  the  code  of  laws  is  kept,  and  in  most 
military  villages  churches  are  to  be  found,  where  a  priest,  who  belonged  to 
the  church  before  the  village  was  transformed  into  a  military  colony,  per- 
forms  the  service. 

The  success  of  the  military  colonies  in  Russia  fell  far  short  of  the 
expectations  of  their  founders.  To  the  unfortunate  crown  serfs  they 
brought  an  intolerable  aggravation  of  their  wretchedness,  by  making  them, 
feel  their  slavery  even  in  their  homes  and  their  domestic  affections.  The 
consequence  was  seen  in  the  madness  of  their  revenge  on  several  occa- 
sions when  they  broke  out  into  rebellion,  as  for  instance  at  Novgorod, 
in  1832.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "  could  be  sold  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  officers  in  these  military  colonies.  It  is  said  that  when  a  hen  lays  an  egg, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  an  entry  of  the  fact  in  a  register  kept  for  this  and 
other  equally  important  purposes.  I  was  told  that  when  a  priest  was  speak- 
ing to  some  of  these  peasants  about  the  punishments  of  hell,  they  answered 
they  dreaded  them  not,  because  a  worse  hell  than  that  in  which  they  were 
doomed  to  pass  their  whole  lives  here,  could  not  possibly  exist.  •• 

"The  military  colonies,"  Lee  continues,  "please  one  at  first  sight  from  -y 

the  order  and  cleanliness  everywhere  prevailing  in  them;  but  their  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  wretched  in  the  highest  degree.  When  the  emperor  Alex-  ;' 
ander  was  here,  some  years  ago,  he  went  round  visiting  every  house;  and  on  a 
every  table  he  found  a  dinner  prepared,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  which 
consisted  of  a  young  pig  roasted.  The  prince  Volkhonski  suspected  there-  | 
was  some  trick,  and  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  pig  and  put  in  his  pocket.  On  /.' 
entering  the  next  house  the  pig  was  presented,  but  without  the  tail,  upon  | 
which  Prince  Volkhonski  said  to  the  emperor,  '  I  think  this  is  an  old  friend.*  i] 
The  emperor  demanded  his  meaning,  when  he  took  out  the  tail  from  his  pocket  ;j 
and  applied  it  to  the  part  from  which  it  had  been  removed.  The  emperor  •* 
did  not  relish  the  jest,  and  it  was  supposed  this  piece  of  pleasantry  led  to  his-  1 
disgrace.  A  more  effectual,  though  bold  and  dangerous  method  of  exposing  ' ' 
to  the  emperor  the  deceptions  carried  on  throughout  the  military  colonies  ll 
under  Count  Araktcheiev  could  not  have  been  adopted  than  that  which  Prince  ' j 
Volkhonski  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion.  From  that  time  Count  Arak-  J 
tcheiev  became  his  bitter  enemy."  'j 

V 

ALEXANDER  AND  THE   GREEK   UPRISING 

We  have  now  touched  upon  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  Alexander'^ 
home  policy  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  That  portion  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  perpetual  motion  and  perpetual  agitation  to  little  or  no  good 
purpose,  whilst  his  proper  functions  were  delegated  to  Count  Araktcheiev, 
whose  name  was  a  word  of  terror  to  everyone  in  Russia.  Absorbed  by 
affairs  foreign  to  the  interests  of  his  empire,  Alexander  was  consistent  or 
persevering  in  nothing  but  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  dark,  stagnant  policy 


<iU'-ly  participated  \\\  all  tut*  repressive  measures  concerted  there.  lie  was 
the  soul  of  the  deliberations,  hell  at  the  latter  place  in  IS'J'J,  and  whilst  he 
reiii.M'd  aid  tit  tin*  t!  reeks  in  their  rebellion  attain;  t  their  "legitimate  s«»v- 
4*reur,M,"  the  sultan,  he  was  all  but  inclined  to  ui;e  constraint  to  hi-;  ally, 
Kranee,  to  compel  her,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Kindand,  to  take  upon 
herself  th«'  eveciilion  of  the4  violent  measures  re.-'olved  on  in  behali  ol  fhr  exe- 
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them  to  break  their  chains.  The  supineness  of  the  emperor  under  such  cir- 
cumstances mortified  the  nobility,  shocked  the  clergy,  and  was  a  subject  of 
sincere  affliction  to  the  people,  for  whom,  in  their  debased  condition,  religious, 
sentiments  held  the  place  of  political  emotions. 

High  and  low  obeyed,  however;  murmurs  were  suppressed;  but  the  Rus- 
sians failed  not  to  attribute  to  the  wrath  of  God  the  misfortunes  which  befel 
Alexander,  amongst  which  was  the  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in 
1824.  It  began  with  erysipelas  in  the  leg,  which  soon  spread  upwards,  and 
was  accompanied  with  fever  and  delirium.  For  a  time  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  the  people,  who  sincerely  loved  him,  believed  that  they  saw  in  this  a 
punishment  from  on  high  because  he  had  abandoned  an  orthodox  nation. 

THE   GREAT  INUNDATION   OF   1824 

Another  misfortune  was  a  frightful  calamity  which  befel  St.  Petersburg 
in  1824.  The  mouth  of  the  Neva,  opening  westward  into  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
is  exposed  to  the  violent  storms  that  often  accompany  the  autumnal  equinox. 
They  suddenly  drive  the  waters  of  the  gulf  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
then  casts  forth  its  accumulated  floods  upon  the  low  quarters  on  both  its 
banks.  It  may  be  conceived  how  terrible  is  the  destruction  which  the 
unchained  waters  make  in  a  city  built  upon  a  drained  marsh,  on  the  eve  of 
a  northern  winter  of  seven  months'  duration.  There  were  terrific  inunda- 
tions in  1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742,  and  in  1777,  a  few  days  before  the  birth 
of  Alexander;  but  the  worst  of  all  was  that  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1824,  a  year  before  his  death.  A  storm  blowing  from  the  west 
and  southwest  with  extreme  violence,  forced  back  the  waters  of  the  Neva, 
and  drove  those  of  the  gulf  into  ii.e 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  waters  began  to  rise  rapidly  and  had 
soon  submerged  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  Nevski  Prospect 
the  water  had  reached  the  Troitski  Perenlok,  and  by  twelve  three  parts  of 
the  town  were  submerged,  owing  to  a  southwesterly  wind  which  rose  to  a 
violent  tempest.  At  a  quarter  to  three  the  waters  began  suddenly  to  subside. 
The  emperor  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  awful  calamity  which  took  place 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  the  gloomy  frame  of  mind  that  had  possession  of  him 
he  regarded  it  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins.  As  soon  as  the  water  had  so  far 
subsided  as  to  make  it  possible  to  drive  through  the  streets  he  set  off  for  the 
Galernaia  (in  the  lower  part  of  the  town).  There  a  terrible  picture  of 
destruction  was  unfolded  before  him.  Visibly  affected  he  stopped  and  got 
out  of  the  carriage;  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  the  tears 
flowing  down  his  cheeks:  the  people,  sobbing  and  weeping,  surrounded  him: 
"God  is  punishing  us  for  our  sins,"  said  someone  in  the  crowd.  "No,  for 
mine,"  answered  the  emperor  sorrowfully,  and  he  himself  began  to  give  orders 
about  arranging  temporary  refuge  and  affording  assistance  to  the  sufferers. 
On  the  next  day,  the  8th  (20th)  of  November,  Count  Araktcheiev,  Alex- 
ander's  favourite,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  emperor: 

"  I  could  not  sleep  all  night,  knowing  what  your  state  of  mind  must  be, 
for  I  am  convinced  how  much  your  majesty  must  be  now  suffering  from  the 
calamity  of  yesterday.  But  God  certainly  sometimes  sends  such  misfortunes 
in  order  that  His  chosen  ones  may  show  in  an  unusual  degree  their  compas- 
sionate care  for  the  unfortunate.  Your  majesty  will  of  course  do  so  in  the 
present  case.  For  this  money  is  necessary  and  money  without  delay,  in 
order  to  give  assistance,  not  to  the  well-to-do  but  to  the  poorest.  Your  sub- 
jects must  help  you,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  submit  my  idea  to  you. 


money,  and  now  I  ask  as  a  reward  unai,  a,  immuu  m^vuv,  D^^«.^  ^^  ^^ 
capital  and  employed  in  assisting  the  poor  people.  God  will  certainly  give 
his  help  in  this  matter  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  glory  of  your 
majesty,  and  bring  about  a  still  better  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
Batushka,  order  that  a  committee  may  be  formed  of  compassionate  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  without  delay  occupy  themselves  with  the  rehet  ol 
the  poorest.  They  will  glorify  your  name,  and  I,  hearing  it,  shall  thus  enjoy 
the  greatest  pleasure  on  earth."  . 

The  emperor  answered  Count  Araktcheiev  the  same  day  m  a  few  gracious 
lines,  full  of  heartfelt  gratitude:  "  We  are  in  complete  agreement  in  our  ideas, 

dear  Alexis  Andreivitch.  Your 
letter  has  comforted  me  inex- 
pressibly, for  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  not  be  deeply 
grieved  at  the  calamity  of  yes- 
terday, and  especially  at  the 
thought  of  those  who  have  per- 
ished or  who  mourn  for  rela- 
tives. Come  to  me  to-morrow 
so  that  we  may  arrange  every- 
thing. Ever  your  sincerely  af- 
fectionate Alexander." 

The  emperor  sent  a  note  of 
the  following  content  to  Adju- 
tant-General Diebitsch  :  "  In 
order  to  afford  effectual  relief 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  inunda- 
/  tion  of  the  7th  of  November, 
and  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridges  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the 

town,  the  following  military  governors  are  temporarily  appointed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  military  governor-general, Count  Miloraaovitch :  f  orVasili  Oetroo, 
Adjutant-General  Benkendorv;  for  the  St.  Petersburg  side,  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Komarovski;  and  for  the  Viboz  side,  Adjutant-General  Depreradovitch." 
On  the  8th  of  November  the  emperor  sent  for  the  newly  appointed  mili- 
tary governors  and  declared  his  will  to  them — that  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  the  awful 
catastrophe.  Count  Komarovski,  in  describing  the  reception  given  to  him 
and  the  other  military  governors,  says  that  tears  were  observed  in  the  em- 
peror's eyes.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  feelings  of  compassion,"  continued 
Alexander;  "  here  are  your  instructions,  which  have  been  hastily  drawn  up 
— your  hearts  will  complete  them.  Go  from  here  straight  to  the  minister  of 
finance  who  has  orders  to  give  each  of  you  100,000  roubles  to  begin  with." 
According  to  Komarovski  the  emperor  spoke  with  such  feeling  and  eloquence 
that  all  the  assembled  governors  were  deeply  touched. 

At  the  time  of  the  inundation  in  a  space  of  five  hours  about  5,000  persons 

[*  Little  father,"  a  title  sometimes  given  to  the  Kussian  sovereigns  by  their  subjects.] 
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disputes  Switzerland  was  protected  from  the  general  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  IH48. 

The  feitenil  constitution  of  18-18  set  up  a  permanent  federal  executive, 
legislature,  and  tribunal,  each  and  all  quite  distinct  from  ami  independent  of 
any  cantonal  government.  This  system  was  a  modified  revival  of  the  state 
of  tilings  that  had  prevailed  from  1798  to  1803,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
political  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  cantonal  constitutions  after 
I8.fJO.  Both  were  victories  of  the  centralist  or  radical  party,  and  it  was 
therefore  but  natural  that  this  party  should  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
federal  government  under  the  new  constitution,  a  supremacy  that  it  has  kept 
ever  since.  To  the  centralists  the  council  of  states  (two  members  from  each 
canton,  however  large  or  small)  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  they 
have*  mockingly  nicknamed  it  "the  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach."  In  the  other 
house  of  the  federal  legislature,  the  national  council  (one  member  per  twenty 
thousand,  or  fraction  of  over  ten  thousand  of  the  entire  population);  the 
radicals  have*  always  since  its  creation  in  1848  had  a  majority.  Hence,  in  the 
congress  formed  by  both  houses  sitting  together,  the  radicals  have  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  HUH  in  particularly  important  as  regards  the  election  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  federal  executive  which  is  made  by  such  a  congress. 
Now  the  federal  executive  (federal  council)  is  in  no  sense  a  cabinet  —  i.e., 
a  committee*  of  the  party  in  the  majority  in  the,  legislature  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  Swiss  federal  constitution  the  cabinet  has  no  place  at  all.  JOacli  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  executive  is  elected  by  a  separate  ballot,  and  holds  office  for 
the  fixed  term  of  three  years,  during  which  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of  office, 
while  as  yet  but  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  the  rejection  of  a  federal 
councillor  who  offered  himself  for  re-election. 

Further,  none  of  the  members  of  the  federal  executive  can  hold  a  seat  in 
either  house  of  the  federal  legislature,  though  they  may  appear  and  speak 
(but:  not  vote)  tn  either,  while  the  federal  council  as  such  has  not  necessarily 
any  common  policy,  and  never  expresses  its  views  on  the  general  situation 
(though  it  dues  JIM  regards  particular  legislative  and  administrative  measures) 
in  anything  resembling  the  "speech  from  the*  throat*"  in  Kngland.  Thus 
it  se<*ms  clrar  that  the  federal  executive  wan  intended  by  tin*  federal  con- 
stitution of  1S4S  fund  in  this  respect  that  of  1S7-I  made  no  change)  to  be  a 
standing  committee  of  the  legislature  us  a  whole,  but  not  of  a  single*  party  in 
the  legislature,  <»r  a  4l cabinet,"  even  though  it  had  the  majority.  Yet  this 
rule  of  u  :<iugle  political  party  is  just  what  has  taken  place.  Between  18-18 
and  the  end  of  IS1HI,  thirty-six  federal  councillors  were  elected  (twenty-three 
from  Uerman  speaking,  eleven  from  French -speaking,  and  two  from  Italian- 
Hp*\'tkiug  Switzerland,  the  eiuitnn  of  Vaud  heading  the  list  with  seven).  Now 
of  thes*  thirty  :'i\  two  only  wen*  nn\  radicals,  rL*.  M.  (Vrcsnle  (1870-75)  of 
Yaud,  who  was  a  Protestant  iibenul-eunservatjve,  and  Hen*  Xemp  (elected  in 
IS*.)!),  a  Humanist  cut^ervaltve;  \vf  the  conservative  minority  in  a  large*  one, 
while  tlu*  Humanist.--.  t'«»rm  about  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  Switzerland. 
But,  de'.;pit**  this  predominance  of  a  Mngl*4  party  in  the  federal  council,  no 
true  cabinet  ;•  y,:'.teju  1m;;  euiue  into  existence  in  Switzerland,  as  members  of 
the  cuuncil  do  tint  resign  even  when  their  personal  policy  is  condemned  by  a 
popular  Vnfe,  v'n  that  th«-  IT  ignatiuii  of  Jlerr  \\Vlfi  (a  member  of  the  federal 
<*<mnnl  fr«»m  tSoO  to  l-VJh,  in  cunmjuence  of  the  rejection  by  the  people 
of  lib  railway  pulley,  cau.-nl  the  greatest  niiMxcment  and  consternation  in 
Swif'/erhttd, 

The  chief  pnKtirrd  parties  in  the  federal  legislature  are  the  right,  or  am- 
t^hHJter  UmuawMs  or  Protestants),  the  centre  (now  often  called 
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perished  and 13 .,609  domestic  animals;  324  houses  were  destroyed  or  can™ 
away,  and  3,581  damaged;  besides  this  pavements,  foot  wavs  quay*  briH^ 
etc.,  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged.    Considerable  destruction  and  d*~ 
age  was  also  occasioned  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  on  the  Petershov  road" 
in  old  Petershov,  Oranienbaum,  and  Kronstadt,  along  the  northern  «sbo-V 
More  than  100  persons  perished  in  these  places,  while  114  buildin^^  we-e 
destroyed  and  187  damaged.  G" 

On  the  22nd  of  November  the  emperor  assisted  at  a  requiem  service  ii 
the  Kazan  cathedral  for  those  who  had  perished  during  the  inundation.  TV- 
historian  Karamzin  writes  that  the  people  as  they  listened  to  the  reouiem 
wept  and  gazed  at  the  czar.&  x 

THE  CLOSE  OF  ALEXANDER'S  REIGN 

The  czar,  deeply  affected  by  the  sad  spectacles  he  had  witnessed,  never 
recovered  from  the  shock.  This  increased  his  disgust  of  life  and  the  heavy 
melancholy  that  had  of  late  been  growing  upon  him.  The  whole  aspect  of 
Europe  gave  fearful  tokens  that  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  false  and 
untenable;  it  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  execration,  and  its  destruction 
was  the  aim  of  an  almost  universal  conspiracy,  extending  even  into  Alexan- 
der's own  dominions.  Poland  inspired  him  with  deep  alarm,  and  Ms  native 
country,  notwithstanding  her  habits  of  immobility,  seemed  ripe  for  convul- 
sions. Thus  his  public  life  was  filled  with  disappointment  and  care,  and  his 
private  life  was  deeply  clouded  with  horrors. 

The  diet  of  Warsaw  had  become  so  refractory,  that  in  1820  Alexander  had 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  it,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  given  by  him- 
self;  and  though  he  opened  a  new  diet  in  1824,  he  did  so  under  such  restric- 
tions, that  the  Poles  rightly  considered  it  a  mere  mockery  of  representative 
forms. 

Russia  herself  was  by  no  means  tranquil.  In  the  year  1824  insurrections 
of  the  peasants  occurred  in  several  governments,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Novgorod,  in  dangerous  vicinity  to  the  first-founded  of  the  military  -colonies. 
The  latter  themselves  shared  the  general  discontent,  and  threatened  to  become 
a  fearful  focus  of  rebellion,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  1832.  There  existed 
also  in  Russia  other  centres  of  disaffection,  the  existence  of  which  might  have 
been  long  before  known  to  Alexander,  but  for  his  culpable  habit  of  allowing 
petitions  to  collect  in  heaps  in  his  cabinet  without  even  breaking  their  seals. 
He,  however,  learned  the  fact  on  his  last  journey  into  Poland  in  June, ^  1825, 
or  immediately  after  his  return. l  He  then  received  the  first  intimation  of 
the  conspiracy  which  had  for  many  years  been  plotting  against^  himself  and 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Russia  —  a  conspiracy  which,  as  many 
believe,  involved  the  perpetration  of  regicide.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
by  no  means  unparalleled,  that  in  a  country  where  the  police  is  so  active,  such 
a  plot  should  have  remained  for  years  undetected.  In  1816,  several  young 
Russians  who  had  served  in  the  European  campaigns  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  who  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  secret  associations^ wiiicii 
had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  liberation  of  Germany,  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  similar  associations  in  Russia;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  that 
abortive  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day  when  tlie 
troops  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alexander  s  successor. 
These  details  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for  the  melan- 

*  The  informer  was  an  inferior  officer  of  lancers.      His  name  was  Sherwood,  and  he  was  of 
English  origin. 
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erine  II,  had  married  him  to  the  amiable  and  beautiful  princess  Maria  of  Baden, 
then  scarcely  fifteen.1  The  match  was  better  assorted  than  is  usually  ^  the 
case  in  the  highest  conditions  of  life,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  one.  It  might 
have  been  so  if  it  had  been  delayed  until  the  young  couple  were  of  more 
mature  years,  and  had  not  the  empress  unwisely  restricted  their  freedom 
after  marriage,  and  spoiled  her  grandson  as  a  husband  by  attempting  to  make 
him  a  good  one  in  obedience  to  her  orders.  Moreover,  the  tie  of  offspring 
was  wanting  which  might  have  drawn  the  parents7  hearts  together,  for  two 
daughters,  born  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  union,  died  early.  Alexander 
formed  other  attachments,  one  of  which  with  the  countess  Narishkin,  lasted 
eleven  years,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  her  inconstancy.  She  had  borne  him 
three  children;  only  one  was  left,  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  who  was 
now  the  sole  joy  of  her  father's  sad  heart.  But  the  health  of  Sophia  Narishkin 
was  delicate,  and  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  her,  that  she  might  be  removed 
to  a  milder  climate.  She  returned  too  soon,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage, in  her  eighteenth  year.  The  news  was  communicated  to  Alexander 
one  morning  when  he  was  reviewing  his  guard.  "I  receive  the  reward  of  my 
deeds,"  were  the  first  words  that  escaped  from  his  agonised  heart. 

Elizabeth,  whose  love  had  survived  long  years  of  neglect,  had  tears  to  shed 
for  the  daughter  of  her  rival,  and  none  sympathised  more  deeply  than  she 
with  the  suffering  father.  He  began  to  see  in  her  what  his  people  had  long 
seen,  an  angel  of  goodness  and  resignation;  his  affection  for  her  revived,  and 
he  strove  to  wean  her  from  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  past  by  his  constant 
and  devoted  attention.  But  long-continued  sorrows  had  undermined  Eliza- 
beth's health,  and  her  physicians  ordered  that  she  should  be  removed  to  her 
native  air.  She  refused,  however,  to  comply  with  this  advice,  declaring  that 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  should  die  nowhere  else  than  iu  his  domin- 
ions. It  was  then  proposed  to  try  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
Alexander  selected  for  her  residence  the  little  town  of  Taganrog,  on  the  sea  of 
Azov,  resolving  himself  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  her  reception  in  that 
remote  and  little  frequented  spot.  A  journey  of  1800  versts,  after  the  many 
other  journeys  he  had  already  made  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  a 
fatigue  too  great  for  him  to  sustain  without  injury,  suffering  as  he  still  was 
from  erysipelas;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  no  advice  on.  the  subject 
of  his  movements,  and  two  or  three  thousand  versts  were  nothing  in  his  esti- 
mation; besides,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  very  fatigue  of  travelling  ho  sought 
his  repose:  he  would  fulfil  a  duty  which  was  to  appease  his  conscience,  lie 
quitted  St.  Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1825,  preceding  the 
empress  by  several  days.  His  principal  travelling  companions  were  Prince 
Volkhonski,  one  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  of  whom  we  have  already  heart  I; 
his  aide-de-camp  general,  Baron  Diebitsch,  a  distinguished  military  man  who 
had  been  made  over  to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  his  physician,  Sir- 
James  Wylie,  who  had  been  about  his  person  for  thirty  years,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army  medical  department. 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  and  was  accomplished  with  Alexander's 
usual_  rapidity  in  twelve  days,  the  travellers  passing  over  150  versts  a  day; 
but  his  mind  was  oppressed  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  these  were  strength- 
ened by  the  sight  of  a  comet;  for  though  brought  up  by  a  philosophic  grand- 

1  Slie  took  tlie  name  of  Elizabeth  Alexievna. 
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mother,  and  by  a  free-thinking  tutor,  he  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  super- 
stition. "Ilia,"  he  called  out  to  his  old  and  faithful  coachman,  "have  you 
seen  the  new  star?  Do  you  know  that  a  comet  always  presages  misfortune? 
But  God's  will  be  done!"  A  very  favourable  change  having  taken  place  in 
the  empress's  health  in  Taganrog,  Alexander  ventured  to  leave  her  early  in 
October,  for  a  short  excursion  through  the  Crimea.  On  the  26th  of  that 
month  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  family  physician  to  Count  Vorontzov  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  guests  at  Alupka.  He  relates  that  at  dinner  Alexander  repeatedly 
expressed  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  Orianda,  where  he  had  been  that 
day,  and  stated  that  it  was  his  determination  to  have  a  palace  built  there  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  "To  my  amazement,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "he  said  after 
a  pause, '  When  I  give  in  my  demission,  I  shall  return  and  fix  myself  at  Orianda, 
and  wear  the  costume  of  the  Taurida.7  Not  a  word  was  uttered  when  this 
extraordinary  resolution  was  announced,  and  I  thought  that  I  must  have 
misunderstood  the  emperor;  but  this  could  not  have  been,  for  in  a  short  time, 
when  Count  Vorontzov  proposed  that  the  large  open  flat  space  of  ground  to 
the  westward  of  Orianda  should  be  converted  into  pleasure-grounds  for  his 
majesty,  he  replied:  'I  wish  this  to  be  purchased  for  General  Diebitsch,  as  it  is 
right  that  the  chief  of  my  etat-major  and  I  should  be  neighbours.' " 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  tour  in  the  Crimea,  Alexander  had  some 
threatenings  of  illness,"  but  peremptorily  refused  all  medical  treatment.  He 
returned  to  Taganrog  on  the  17th  of  November,  with  evident  symptoms  of  a 
severe  attack  of  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea.  He  persisted  in 
rejecting  medical  aid  until  it  was  too  late,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  December. 
For  a  long  time  the  belief  prevailed  throughout  Europe  that  he  had  been 
assassinated;  but  it  is  now  established  beyond  question  that  his  death  was  a 
natural  one.  The  empress  survived  him  but  five  months. 

Alexander's  last  days  were  embittered  by  fresh  disclosures  brought  to  him  l\ 

by  General  Count  de  Witt,  respecting  the  conspiracy  by  which,  if  the  official  '^ 

report  is  to  be  believed,  he  was  doomed  to  assassination.     From  that  time  he  !  | 

declared  himself  disgusted  with  life.     Once  when  Sir  James  Wylie  was  press-  -| 

ing  him  to  take  some  medicine,  "My  friend,"  said  Alexander,  "it  is  the  state  ji 

of  my  nerves  to  which  you  must  attend;   they  are  in  frightful  disorder."  — 
"Alas!"  rejoined  the  physician,  "that  happens  more  frequently  to  kings  than  }', 

to  ordinary  men."  —  "Yes,"  said  the  emperor,  with  animation,  "but  with  me  jj, 

in  particular  there  are  many  special  reasons,  and  at  the  present  hour  more  so  i 

than  ever."    Some  days  afterwards,  when  his  brain  was  almost  delirious,  the  I 

czar  gazed  intently  on  the  doctor,  his  whole  countenance  manifesting  intense  \ 

fear.     "Oh,  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  an  act,  what  a  horrible  act!  \  f 

The  monsters!  the  ungrateful  monsters!     I  designed  nothing  but  their  hap-  I  [ 

piness." e  ^ 

"  It  is  difficult  to  represent  the  condition  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  last  1  ^ 

years  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,"  writes  a  contemporary.     "  It  was  ji 

as  though  enveloped  in  a  moral  fog ;  Alexander's  gloomy  views,  more  sad  than  ]!  | 

stern,  were  reflected  in  its  inhabitants.     Many  people  said:    What  does  he  «} 

want  more?    He  stands  at  the  zenith  of  power.    Each  one  explained  after  jji 

his  own  fashion  the  inconsolable  grief  of  the  emperor.    For  a  man  who  must  M 

live  to  all  eternity,  who  was  famed  as  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  who  had  out  of  !, 

necessity  become  her  oppressor,  it  was  grievous  to  think  that  he  must  renounce 
the  love  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  praise  of  posterity.    Many  other  cir-  -  ' 

cumstances  and  some  family  ones  also  weighed  on  his  soul.    The  last  years  * 

of  Alexander's  life,"  writes  in  conclusion  the  eye-witness  of  these  sorrowful  I 

days,  "may  be  termed  a  prolonged  eclipse."  J* 

H.  w. — VOL.  xvn.  2.  M  r 
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in  Taganrog  as  to  the  question  of  the  succession.  Nor  did  Prince  Volkon*i 
know  anything  about  the  matter.  Kven  the  empress  Elizabeth  Alexievna 
was  in  the  same  ignorance  regarding  the  rejection  of  the  grand  duke  Constant 
tme  ravloviteh.  1A 

'*  When  the  illness  of  Alexander  at  Taganrog  no  longer  gave  any  hopes  of 
reem-ery,'  rekites  Diebitseh,  MYmee  Volkonski  advised  me  to  ask  the 
empress  to  whom,  in  case  of  the  emperor's  death,  I  as  chief  of  his  majesty's 
peni'ral  stnflf  must  address  myself,  for  my  position  was  one  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty;  \  was  left  chief  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  instances  of  a  conspiracy 
wen*  bring  diseloseil.  I  could  not  decide  upon  personally  proposing  such  a 
qui'Nliun  to  the  empress,  fearing  to  distress  her,  besides  which,  although  I 
4<!i]n\vd  her  favour,  yd  it  was  not  to  such  a  degree  as  Prince  Volkonski 
who  \\as  Hit-  friend  of  the  imperial  family;  therefore  I  urgently  requested  him 
to  taki*  upon  himself  this  explanation  with  the  empress.'  He  only  consented 
uniirr  the  condition  that  I  should  he  present.  We  went  together  into  the 
room  where  the  emperor  was  lying  unconscious,  and  Prince  Volkonski, 
going  tip  to  Klixabeth  Alexievna  said  to  her  that  1,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  re- 
quesfril  hrr  to  say  to  whom,  in  case  of  misfortune,  1  was  to  address  myself? 
1  Is  the  emiteror  then  so  ill  that  there  is  no  hope?'  asked  the  empress.  'God 
ulnnr  can  nelp  and  save  the^emperor:  only  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
Hn>'i't  driuand  that  the  traditional  forms  should  be  observed/  answered  the 

"  *  <  >f  eoutre  in  ease  of  an  unhappy  event,  the  grand  duke  Constantino Pav- 
Im'ttrh  must  be  ivfrnvd  to/  said  the  empress.  The  words  plainly  proved 
tin*  empress Vi  ignorance  as  to  who  was  named  heir  to  the  throne.  Prince 
Vulknnrki  and  t  :wpposrd  that  the  late  empeiw  Alexander  had  made  a  will, 
fur  hr  had  an  rnvrlnpe  with  a  paper  in  it  always  with  him,  which  never  left 
him.  Whrn  \vr  opt'tird  it  after  his  death  we  found  that  it  contained  some 
\\i\\  i»-n  nut  pravrr.;.1' 

^urli  bi-in"  th**  pMMtion  of  affairs  it  only  remained  for  Adjutant-general 
I)i«-bi;.-rh  !«*  iisinrm  flu*  r/an-vitrh  Constantine  Pavlovitc.h  in  Warsaw  of  the 
v»-nt,  a."  t!:r  jn-r.  *»n  \vhu,  at*rt)rd*nig  to  the  law  of  succession,  had 
•iMi1  ««f  all  t!;^  l!u.  ;.ia;-.  It  was  then  thai  I  Hehitseh  wrote  a  letter 
Mari»-  !  ru«lnru\  na  in  whirh  h<»  said  in  conclusion:  "I  humbly 
await  th»-  rnniMnand.-'  «>f  «>ur  nr\v  lawful  sovereign,  the.  emperor  Constantino 
K'tvlnvifrli."  '!'hi-  art  nf  t!.««'  tfrr^asr  of  the  cmprror  Alt»xa.ndcr  was  drawn  up 
iii  "i\si|;aiift*^t  ,niiiif\i*d  t»j  th**  rrpf«rt  of  Harnti  I)irbilsch,  dat(;d  Dt^ceiubcr  1st, 
|H^at  and  M-II!  l«i  the  nupfror  (' Constant ine.'' 
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M:tj*--  fir  in  Ji^un-,  a  hrn»*vnl*«nt  expression  of  countenance  p;avc  Alexander 

1  ff:;it":wav  *»x*-r  ih*»  iiiiillifuilr  whirh  evrr  belongs  to  physical  advantages 
\  nufhhil'  i»rin«v-'  ;  wlali*  ihr  ijualities  of  his  understanding  and  the  feelings 
l.-i-i  hr:«r!  :-riiiv«i  flit*  rtiiminnion  of  all  whose  !alfints  fitted  theni  to  judge 
tffrur  -  i»f  n:tiioiis.  ML'--nntlr!vtootl  by  th(»se  who  formed  tluvir  opinion 
onlv  fivm  th»-  »-;v-t*  :tinl  uiN»:i-vinn:il  Irvity  of 'his  manner,  he  was  early  formed 
t»i  n-".-.f  iJ.-Ti-nainTititms,  and  «-vinc»'*i  in'the  most-  trying  circumstances,  during 
?hr  Frriirh  inva-inn  and  the  ennitcn^s  of  Vienna,  :i  solidity  of  judgment 
i-^n.n-1  ..nlv  by  th*»  -in-ninh  of  hn \vsohition.  He  had  formed,  early  in  life, 
a;!  ijf!i':;-ifvr  with  th«*  P«»ii0h  |miirt\  (V,:trt«irinski,  and  another  attachment, 
c»  •:  -  -tv  t.-fi.l.-r  naiiiri',  to  a  lady  of  the  same  nation;  and  in  consequence  he 
*•*.!:  i.'i.-v.l  th.'  !'i4t-i  Mil  di-iir  ti*  him,  that  many  of  the  best  informed  patriots 
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in  that  rniinlrv  hmlfnl  his  ntrwsion  to  the  throne  us  the  first  fitcp  towards  the 
r*'*.tonifi«w  4  if  its  nationality.  A  (iiH]x>situm  naturally  generous  and  philan- 
thropy*, moulded  by  prerepts  of  hatmrpo,  had  strongly  imbued  his  mine!  with 
lilM-ntl  |»rinripl«*s?  which  si  H  wo  forth  in  full  ami  perhaps  dangerous  lustre 
wiii-ti  ht*  was  railed  on  to  art  m  tlie  pi^ficaior  of  the  world  after  the  fall  of 
l*aris.  Hut  suhst*<jurnt  rxfw*ri<»nc(*  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  danger  of 
prematurely  trunsplanting  the  institutions  of  one  country  into  another  in  a 
diftVrtntt  stage  of  civilisation;  and  his  later  years  were  chiefly  directed  to  oh- 
jrt't.-;  uf  ptrctieal  iuiprovenit^it,  and  the*  preparation  of  his  subjects,  by  the 
extension  uf  knu\vlt*dge  and  the  firm  ness  of  gov<vrmn<»nt,  for  thpne  privileges 
which,  if  suddenly  conferred,  would  have  involved  in  equal  ruin  hm  empire 
and  hiiiisrlfj/ 


SKUINK'S  KSTIMATM  OF  ALKXANDKH  i 

Ui'  Aienantler  I  it  may  he  truly  said  that,  no  monarch  ovor  wielded  unlim- 
ited I»I»\\<T  with  a  lt»t'fii*r  r«\st>lvu  to  promote  the  huj)pint;ss  of  his  pt-oplo.  Ho 
\\  ill  -,f  ami  iu.it  in  history  us  ot\»j  of  the  finv  mon  horn  in  thti  purple  who  rightly 
H|*i»r  tih^d  flio  jifrident,  of  hirth  and  thn  t*xt«*rnals  of  impt^rial  rank  ;  who  lu^ld 
«.j*ttu«nui  i'ar  in  adviiner  <»f  his  ai^o,  ami  n*'V«-r  wittingly  abused  his  limitless 

vM*r»;  \vh»>  disphived  tnjual  tinuxu*ss  in  danger  and   magnanimity  in  tho 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  REIGN  OP  NICHOLAS  I 

[1825-1855  A.D.] 
Nicholas  Pavlovitch  triumphed  over  two  military 


. 

cionmont  of  the  Russian  alliance  by  France,  in  consequence  of  ^ 
TOVO  ution  of  July,  1880  ;  the  insurrection  of  Poland  ; 
Asiatic  cholera  in  1881  and  the  popular  riots  to  wld 
KUVO  n.se,  especially  in  St.  Petersburg;  a  revolt  in  the  heart 
military  colonies  ;  a  famine  which  desolated0the  southern  Dro 
cluruiff  tlio  years  ISM  and  1835  ;  the  fires  at  Abo,  Tula  Sn,  id 
at  ast  (December,  1837)  at  the  emperor's  own  residence,  the  Winter 
I  alace.  .But  all  these  cruel  trials  did  not  daunt  the  courage  of  the 
now  autocrat  ;  they  served  only  to  bring  out  the  firmness  of  his  mind 
and  th<!  strong  cast  of  his  character.—  SCIINITZLEK.C 


THE   INTERREGNUM 

AKTKU  the  24th  of  November,  1825,  Adjutant-general  Diebitsch  had  be<nin 
to  .send  information  to  Warsaw  of  the  illness  of  the  emperor  Alexander  bv 
means  of  letters  addressed  to  General  Kuruta.  The  first  courier,  bearing  this 
alarming  news,  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  1st  of  December  in  the  evening  of 
the  very  day  of  the  emperor  Alexander's  death. 

The  czarevitch  Constantino  Pavlovitch  did  not  conceal  the  painful  presenti- 
ment that  took  possession  of  him,  and  wrote  to  Baron  Diebitsch  the  same 
day  in  the  following  terms:  "In  spite  of  all  the  consolations  expressed  in 
your  letter,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  painful  impression  it  has  produced  on 
me.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  I  were  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart  I  should 
*et  off  and  come  to  you.  But  unfortunately  my  duties  and  my  position  do 
not  permit  me  to  give  way  to  these  natural  sentiments." 

The  grand  duke  Michael  Pavlovitch  was  at  that  time  at  Warsaw,  and  the 
czarevitch  hid  even  from  him  and  Princess  Lovitch  the  alarming  letters  that 
ho  received  from  Taganrog.  "I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  the  condition  of  mind 
m  which  I  now  find  myself,"  wrote  the  czarevitch  to  Adjutant-general  Die- 
l>i(seh  on  the  5th  of  December,  "for  you  know  only  too  well  of  my  devotion 
and  sincere  attachment  to  the  best  of  brothers  and  monarchs  to  doubt  them, 
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My  position  is  rendered  all  the  more  painful  from  the  fact  that  the  emperor's 
illness  is  only  known  to  me  and  my  old  friend  Kuruta  and  my  doctor;  the 
news  has  not  yet  reached  here,  so  that  in  society  I  have  to  appear  calm,  although 
there  is  no  such  calmness  in  my  soul.  My  wife  and  brother  do  not  suspect 
anything,  so  that  I  had  to  invent  an  explanation  for  the  arrival  of  your  first 
messenger,  which  I  shall  have  to  do  again  to-day.  If  I  were  to  obey  only  the 
suggestions  of  my  heart  of  course  I  should  have  been  with  you  long  ago,  but 
you  will  naturally  understand  what  hinders  me." 

Meanwhile  couriers  continued  to  follow  upon  each  others'  heels  and  finally 
on  December  7th,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  czarevitch  received  the  fatal 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  report  of  Adjutant-general  Die- 
bitsch  did  not  shake  the  czarevitch's  decision  as  to  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  he  then  said  to  the  grand  duke  Michael  Pavlovitch, 
"  Now  the  solemn  moment  has  come  to  show  that  my  previous  mode  of  action 
was  not  a  mask,  and  to  terminate  the  matter  with  the  same  firmness  with 
which  it  was  commenced.  My  intentions  and  my  determinations  have  not 
changed  one  iota,  and  my  will  to  renounce  the  throne  is  more  unchangeable 
than  ever." 

Summoning  the  persons  of  his  entourage  and  informing  them  of  the  loss- 
that  had  overtaken  Russia,  the  czarevitch  read  them  his  correspondence  with 
the  emperor  Alexander  in  1822  and  ordered,  that  letters  to  the  empress  Marie 
Feodorovna,  and  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas  Pavlovitch,  should  be  prepared, 
stating  that  he  ceded  his  rights  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  his  younger 
brother,  by  virtue  of  the  rescript  of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  the  14th  of 
February,  1822.  The  czarevitch liere  used  the  expression  "cede  the  throne 
to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas  Pavlovitch,"  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  the  state  act  which  as  long  ago  as  1824  had  invested  this  cession 
with  the  power  of  a  law.  Such  were  the  misapprehensions  with  which  was 
accompanied  Alexander's  secret  and  evasive  manner  of  action  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  succession. 

Meanwhile  what  was  taking  place  in  St.  Petersburg?  The  news  of  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  was  received  in  the  capital  only  on  December  9th, 
during  prayers  which  were  being  said  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor  in  the 
church  of  the  Winter  Palace.  The  circumstances  are  thus  narrated  by  the 
empress  Elizabeth  Alexievna  herself: 

On  the  9th  inst.  at  the  termination  of  the  liturgy,  when  prayers  for  the 
health  of  the  emperor  had  already  commenced,  his  highness  was  called  out 
from  the  sacristy  by  Count  Miloradovitch  and  informed  by  him  that  all  was 
over.  His  imperial  highness  became  faint,  but  recovering  himself  he  returned 
with  Doctor  Rule  to  the  sacristy.  The  empress  was  on  her  knees  and  being' 
already  prepared  by  the  grand  duke's  prolonged  absence,  and  guessing  her 
lot  from  his  face  she  grew  faint;  meanwhile  the  priest  presented  the  cross  to 
her,  and  as  she  kissed  it  she  lost  consciousness. 

His  imperial  highness,  turning  to  his  wife,  said  to  her  "  Take  care  of  our 
mother,  and  I  will  go  and  do  my  duty."  With  these  words  he  entered  the^ 
church,  ordered  that  a  reading  desk  should  be  brought  in,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  beloved  brother  and  emperor,  Constantine,  which  he  rati- 
fied by  his  signature;  some  others  who  happened  to  be  there  also  subscribed 
to  the  same :  they  were  the  minister  of  war  Tatistchev,  General  Kutuzov,  the 
general  in  waiting  Potapov,  and  all  the  others  who  were  present. 

Then  he  presented  himself  before  the  Preobrajenski  regiment  that  was  on. 
guard  in  the  palace  (the  company  of  his  majesty's  grenadiers),  and  informed, 
them  of  the  emperor's  death  and  proclaimed  Constantine  emperor.  The 
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grenadiers  received  the  announcement  with  tears,  and  immediately  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     After  this  his  imperial  highness  commissioned  the  general 
hi  waiting,  i'otapov,  to  inform  the  chief  and  all  the  other  guards  of  what  had 
taken  place  and  to  tiring  them  from  their  posts  to  take  the  oath,  which  was 
(lone  without  delay  and  with  sorrow  and  zeal;  meanwhile  General  Neitgart 
•was  sent  to  the,  Nevski  monastery,  where  were  all  the  general  officers  of  the 
guards'  corps,  with  the,  proposal  to  General  Vpinov  to  do  the  same  throughout 
all  the  regiments  of  the  guards.    Finally  similar  announcements  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  all  the  regiments  and  detachments  in  both  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  of  the  state  had  assembled  and  opened  its  sitting 
by  the  proposal  to  break  the  seals  of  the  envelope  which  contained  the  will  of 
tin*  lute   emperor.      Home  discussion 
arose,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to  un- 
seal the  packet,"  in  order  to  learn  the 
last  will  of  the  r/ar. 

In  the  act  was  drawn  up  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  throne  by  the  czare- 
vitch and  the  nomination  of  the  grand 
duke   Nicholas  us  the  emperor's  heir. 
Some  discussion  again  arose  upon  this 
question,  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the 
suittr^o11  that  his  highness  should  be 
invited  into  the  presence  of  the  coun- 
cil     Count  Miloradovitc.h  replied  that 
hi*l   hirhness   had   already  taken  the 
oath  and  that  in  any  case  he  consicl- 
i.,vil    it    unlit  tinK   that  his    highness 
should   be   called,  or  should  come  to 

'thrronnriUmt  offered  to  bring  illl  this  NICHOLAS  I 

It i  hi:'  knowledge  and  to  ask  that  they  (i7%-i855) 
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receiving  the  expected  commands  of  the  new  emperor,  he  was  informed  that 
all  Russia  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and 
that  the  will  of  the  late  emperor  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  early  in  the  morning  of  December  15th  the  grand  duke 
Michael  Pavlovitch  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  with  letters  from  the  czarevitch. 
To  the  amazement  of  the  court  and  jthe  inhabitants,  the  grand  duke  did  not 
follow  the  general  example  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  emperor  Constantine. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  regret  at  what  had  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the 
apprehension  with  which  the  necessity  of  a  new  oath  filled  him.  He  dwelt 
on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  to  the  public  why  the  place  of  the  elder  brother 
to  whom  allegiance  had  already  been  sworn  should  suddenly  be  taken  by  the 
younger.  The  grand  duke  Nicholas  in  answer  to  his  brother  repeated  what 
he  had  already  said,  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  in  such  a  position 
as  that  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  ignorance  of  the  sacred  acts  of  the  late 
emperor,  and  that  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  reason  reproached  him. 
"Everything,  however,"  added  he,  "might  yet  be  amended  and  take  a  more 
favourable  turn  if  the  czarevitch  himself  were  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg;  his 
obstinacy  in  remaining  at  Warsaw  may  occasion  disasters,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  do  not  deny,  but  of  which  in  all  probability  I  shall  myself  be 
the  first  victim.7' 

After  long  deliberation  the  grand  duke  Nicholas  decided  to  write  a  fresh 
persuasive  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  which  he  asked  him  to  decide 
finally  what  his  fate  was  to  be;  and  in  conclusion  he  wrote,  "In  God's  name, 
come."  The  empress  Marie  Feodorovna  added  her  persuasions  to  those  of 
her  son,  and  not  satisfied  with  these  measures  it  was  decided  a  few  days  later 
to  despatch  the  grand  duke  Michael  to  Warsaw  to  convince  the  czarevitch  of 
the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  St.  Petersburg. 

An  answer  from  the  czarevitch  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas's  letter,  dated 
the  14th  of  December,  was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Lazarey,  aide-de-camp 
to  Nicholas:  "Your  aide-de-camp,  clear  Nicholas,  on  his  arrival  here,  con- 
fided your  letter  to  me  with  all  exactitude.  I  read  it  with  the  deepest  grief 
and  sorrow.  My  decision  is  unalterable  and  consecrated  by  my  late  bene- 
factor the  emperor  and  sovereign.  Your  invitation  to  come  quickly  cannot 
be  accepted  by  me,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  shall  remove  myself  yet  further 
away,  if  all  is  not  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  late  emperor. 
Your  faithful  and  sincere  friend  and  brother  for  life.77  But  even  this  letter 
did  not  decide  the  matter;  the  return  of  Belussov  from  Warsaw  with  the 
answer  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas's  letter  of  December  15th  had  yet  to  be 
awaited. 

A  new  complication  remained  to  be  added  to  all  these  difficulties.  On 
December  24th  there  came  to  St.  Petersburg  and  presented  himself  to  the  grand 
duke  Nicholas,  Colonel  Baron  Fredericks  of  the  Izmailovski  Life  Guards, 
who  had  fulfilled  the  functions  of  commandant  in  Taganrog.  He  brought 
to  the  grand  duke  a  packet  from  Baron  Diebitsch  addressed  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  to  be  given  into  his  own  hands.  To  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  knew  of  the  contents  of  the  packet,  Fredericks  replied  in  the  negative, 
but  added  that  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  emperor  was  unknown  in 
Taganrog,  exactly  the  same  paper  had  been  sent  also  to  Warsaw. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  for  Nicholas  to  do  but  to  open  the  mysterious 
packet  and  "at  the  first  rapid  glance  over  its  contents,77  writes  Baron  Korv, 
"an  inexpressible  horror  took  possession  of  him.77  It  was  on  reading  the 
report  contained  in  this  packet  that  the  grand  duke  first  learned  of  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  formed  with  the  object  of  destroying  to  the  very 
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"liberals  "  but  rather  answering  to  the  whigs  of  English  polit: 

*- St?L 

radicals  86-  socialists,  9;  Centre,  19;  and  the  Rignt,  66.     ine 

^ffiS^£  wing  of  the  radicals,  but  now  in  every  canton 

The  twoTarties  have  W^ed,  the       iali?t  vote  havmg  la, 

In  the  country  the  anti-radical  opposition  is  made  up  of  the 

who  are  strongest  in  the  Romanist,  and  especially  the jf  orest  c 

the  " federalists"  of  French-speaking  Switzerland.     Ihere  is 

the  people  are  really  anti-radical,  though  occasionally  led  away 

ments  made  recently  in  the  domain  of  state  socialism:  they  < 

radical  majority,  but  very  frequently  reject  the  bills  laid  before 

elected  representatives.  ^1,1        -^ 

From  1885  onwards  Switzerland  had  some  troubles  with 

owing  to  her  defence  of  the  right  of  asylum  for  fugitive  Grer 

despite  the  threats  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  maintained  a  s 

Switzerland,  one  member  of  which,  Wohlgemuth,  was  expelJ 

the  prince's  huge  but  useless  indignation.    From  about  189C 

troubles  within  and  without  gradually  subsided,  the  agitation 

against  the  centralising  policy  of  the  radicals  became  more  anc 

marked.    By  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  opposition  parti 

the  steady  resistance  of  the  radicals,  an  amendment  was  intr 

into  the  federal  constitution,  by  which  fifty  thousand  bwiss 

the  "initiative"  compel  the  federal  legislature  and  executive  t< 

sideration  some  point  in  the  federal  constitution  which,  in  the 

petitioners,  requires  reform,  and  to  prepare  a  bill  dealing  witr 

be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.    Great  hopes  and  fears  were 

the  time  as  to  the  working  of  this  new  institution,  but  both  1 

fied,  for  the  initiative  has  as  yet  only  succeeded  in^  inserting  ( 

federal  constitution  a  provision  by  which  the  Jewish  methoc 

mals  is  forbidden.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  failed  (in  1894 

adoption  of  a  socialist  scheme  by  which  the  state  was  bound  1 

for  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country,  and  (also  in  1894) 

posal  to  give  to  the  cantons  a  bonus  of  two  francs  per  head  of 

out  of  the  rapidly  growing  returns  of  the  customs  duties. 

The  great  rise  in  the  productiveness  of  these  duties  has  ter 
people  of  late  years  to  embark  on  a  course  of  state  socialism, 
also  described  as  a  series  of  measures  tending  to  give  more  anc 
the  central  federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  cantons 
the  principle  of  compulsory  universal  insurance  against  sic! 
dents  was  accepted  by  a  popular  vote,  in  1891  likewise  that  o 
eral  bank,  and  in  1898  that  of  the  unification  of  the  cantonal 
criminal,  into  a  set  of  federal  codes.  In  each  case  the  fede 
and  legislature  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  laws 
detail  these  general  principles.  But  in  1897  their  proposals 
bank  were  rejected  by  the  people,  while  at  the  beginning  of 
cion  felt  as  to  the  insurance  proposals  elaborated  by  the  fee 
was  so  keen  that  a  popular  demand  for  a  popular  vote  was  si{ 
Swiss  citizens,  the  legal  minimum  being  only  30,000 :  they  we) 
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roots  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.    The  existence  of  these  societies  had 
been  carefully  hidden  from  him  by  the  late  emperor  Alexander. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  the  courier  Belussov  returned  from 
Warsaw  with  the  czarevitch's  decisive  answer,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
interregnum.  Nicholas  Pavlovitch  was  emperor.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  emperor  sent  the  following  postscript  to  Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch: 

The  decisive  courier  lias  returned  ;  by  the  morning  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
ernperor  or  else  dead.  I  sacrifice  myself  for  my  brother  ;  happy  if  as  a  subject  I  fulfil  his  will. 
But  how  will  it  be  with  Russia?  What  about  the  army?  General  Tolle  is  here  and  I  shall 
send  him  to  Mohilev  to  bear  the  news  to  Count  Saken.  I  ain  looking  out  for  a  trustworthy 
person  for  the  same  commission  to  Tultchin  and  to  Erinolov.  In  a  word,  I  hope  to  be  worthy  of 
niy  calling,  not  in  fear  and  mistrustfulness,  but  in  the  hope  that  even  as  I  fulfil  my  duty  so 
will  others  fulfil  their  duty  to  me.  But  if  anywhere  anything  is  brewing  and  you  hear  of  it,  I 
authorise  you  to  go  at  once  where  your  presence  is  necessary.  I  rely  entirely  upon  you  and 
give  you  leave  beforehand  to  take  all  the  measures  you  deem  necessary.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow if  I  am  alive  I  will  send  you,  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  information  as  to  how  matters 
have  passed  off  ;  on  your  part  do  not  leave  me  without  news  of  how  everything  is  going  on 
around  you,  especially  with  Ermolov.  I  again  repeat  that  here  until  now  everything  is  incom- 
prehensibly  quiet,  but  calm  often  precedes  a  storm.  Enough  of  this,  God's  will  be  done  !  In 
me  there  must  only  be  seen  the  vicar  and  executor  of  the  late  emperor's  will  and  therefore  I 
am  ready  for  everything.  I  shall  ever  be  your  sincere  well  wisher,  NICHOLAS. 


THE  ACCESSION  OF  NICHOLAS 

The  czarevitch's  decisive  answer  was  brought  by  Belussov,  not  through 
Riga,  but  by  the  Brest-Lithuani  road;  and  therefore  the  grand  duke  Michael 
Pavlovitch  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  events  at  Nennal.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  immediately  sent  an  express  after  him  commanding  him  to  hasten 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  return  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  capital  where  his  pres- 
ence was  of  urgent  necessity  was  thus  by  chance  delayed. 

Nicholas  had  now  to  occupy  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  mani- 
festo; the  inexplicable  had  to  be  explained  and  it  presented  a  task  of  no 
little  difficulty:  Karamzin  and  Speranski  were  set  to  work  upon  it.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  signed  the  manifesto  on  the  25th  of  December,  but 
dated  it  the  24th,  as  the  day  on  which  the  question  of  his  accession  had 
been  definitely  settled  by  the  czarevitch.  It  was  proposed  to  keep  the 
manifesto  secret  until  the  arrival  of  the  grand  duke  Michael,  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  troops  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  26th  of 
December;  meanwhile  notifications  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state,  calling  upon  them  to  assemble  on  Sunday,  December  25th,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  for  a  general  secret  meeting. 

When  the  council  of  state  had  assembled  at  the  hour  designated,  Prince 
Sopukhin  announced  that  the  grand  duke  Michael  would  be  present  at  the 
sitting.  The  hours  passed  in  anxious  expectation;  midnight  approached 
and  the  expected  arrival  of  the  grand  duke  did  not  take  place.  Then  Nicholas 
decided  to  be  present  at  the  sitting  alone.  Taking  the  place  of  the  president, 
Nicholas  himself  began  to  read  the  manifesto  announcing  his  acceptance 
of  the  imperial  dignity  in  consequence  of  the  persisted  rejection  of  it  by 
the  czarevitch  Constantine  Pavlovitch.  Then  the  emperor  ordered  that 
the  czarevitch's  rescript,  addressed  to  Prince  Sopukhin,  president  of  the 
council,  should  be  read.  The  26th  of  December,  1825,  had  come.  Com- 
mands had  been  issued  that  on  that  day  all  persons  having  access  to  the 
court  should  assemble  at  the  Winter  Palace  for  a  Te  Dewn;  eleven  o'clock 
was  the  hour  first  named,  but  this  was  afterwards  changed  to  two.  Circum- 
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stances  arose,  however,  which  postponed  the  Te  Deum  to  a  still  later  hour. 
The  ^members  of  the  secret  society  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  end  of 
the  interregnum  and  the  approach  of  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  in  order 
to  incite  the  troops  to  rebellion  and  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  Russia.  The  secrecy  in  which  the  negotiations  within  Russia  had 
been  enveloped  had  given  occasion  for  various  rumours  and  suppositions, 
and  for  the  spread  of  false  reports  which  occasioned  alarm  in  society  and 
especially  in  the  barracks:  all  this  favoured  the  undertakings  and  designs 
of  the  conspirators. 

The  only  issue  from  the  position  that  had  been  created  by  Nicholas  in 
a  moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  "  undoubtedly  noble,  but  perhaps  not 
entirely  wise,'7  would  have  been  the  arrival  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine 
in  the  capital  with  the  object  of  publicly  and  solemnly  proclaiming  his  renun- 
ciation of  the  throne.  But  the  czarevitch  flatly  refused  to  employ  this  means 
of  extricating  his  brother  from  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  placed  him- 
self; Constantine  considered  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  suffer  from  the  conse- 
quences of  an  imprudence  which  was  not  his,  and  the  danger  of  which  might 
have  been  averted  if  matters  had  not  been  hurried  on,  and  if  he  had  been 
previously  applied  to  for  advice  and  instructions.  Thus  led  into  error,  some 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  guards  regiments  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Nicholas  Pavlovitch,  and  assembled  at  the  Petrovski  square, 
before  the  senate  buildings,  appearing  as  though  they  were  the  defenders 
of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  czarevitch  Constantine  to  the  throne. 

Meanwhile  distinguished  persons  of  both  sexes  began  to  drive  up  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  Amidst  the  general  stir  and  movement  going  on  in  the 
palace,  there  sat  isolated  and  immovable  three  magnates,  "like  three  monu- 
ments," writes  Karamzin:  Prince  Lopukhin,  Count  Araktcheiev,  and  Prince 
A.  B.  Kurakin.  At  the  time  when  the  military  men  had  already  gone  out 
on  the  square,  Count  Araktcheiev,  as  might  have  been  expected,  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  palace.  "It  was  pitiful  to  look  at  him,"  writes  V.  R.  Mart- 
chenko  in  his  Memoir es. 

The  rioters  were  stubborn  for  a  long  time  and  would  not  yield  to  exhorta- 
tion; Count  Miloradovitch  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  began  to  grow  dusk 
Then  the  emperor  Nicholas,  at  last  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  pacifying 
the  rioters  without  bloodshed,  gave  orders  with  a  breaking  heart  for  the 
artillery  to  fire.  A  few  grape-shot  decided  the  fate  of  the  day;  the  rioters 
were  dispersed,  and  tranquillity  at  once  reigned  in  the  capital. 

The  Te  Deum  announced  could  take  place  only  at  half  past  six.  The 
troops  bivouacked  round  the  palace.  "Dear,  dear  Constantine/7  wrote 
the  emperor  the  same  evening  to  the  czarevitch,  "your  will  is  fulfilled:  I 
am  emperor,  but  at  what  price,  my  God!  —  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  my 
subjects.'7  Arrests  were  made  during  that  night  and  investigations  pur- 
sued to  discover  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  And  thus  in  the  troubles  of  the 
26th  of  December,  the  1st  of  December,  1825,  was  terribly  recalled.  "The 
day  was  one  of  misfortune  for  Russia,77  writes  Prince  Viasenski,  "and  the 
epoch  which  it  signalised  jba  such  a  bloody  manner  was  an  awful  judgment 
for  deeds,  opinions,  and  ideas,  rooted  in  the  past  and  governing  the  present.77 
According  to  the  words  of  Karamzin,  on  that  day  Russia  was  saved  from 
a  calamity  "which,  if  it  had  not  destroyed  her,  would  certainly  have  torn  her 
to  pieces.77  "  If  I  am  emperor  even  for  an  hour,  I  will  show  that  I  was  worthy 
of  it";  thus  spoke  Nicholas  on  the  morning  of  December  26th  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  guards  regiments  assembled  at  the  Winter  Palace;  and  on 
that  awful  day  he  triumphantly  justified  his  first  and  impressive  words. 
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TRIAL  OF  THE   CONSPIRATORS    (1826  A.D.) 

The  emperor  Nicholas  gave  all  possible  publicity  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  secret  societies,  the  Southern,  Northern,  the  United  Slavonians,  and  the 
Polish;  then  the  whole  matter  was  transferred  to  the  supreme  criminal  court, 
which  had  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  principal  participators  in  the  con- 
spiracy. Of  the  accused,  Rileeks,  Muraviev-Alostob,  Bestuzhev-Riumin, 
Pestel,  and  Kakhovski  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  secret  societies  brought  before  the  court  were  exiled  to  Siberia 
or  other  places  of  incarceration. 

No  one  had  expected  such  a  termination  to  the  affair.  During  the  whole 
of  Alexander's  reign  there  had  not  been  one  case  of  capital  punishment, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  entirely  abolished.  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  words  the  horror  and  despair  which  have  taken  possession  of  all,"  writes 
a  contemporary  and  eye  witness  of  the  events  of  1826  in  Moscow.  This 
frame  of  mind  was  reflected  in  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  appeared  extremely  gloomy;  the  future  seemed  more  sad  and  fuller 
of  anxiety  than  ever;  all  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes 
that  had  accompanied  the  coronation  of  Alexander  in  1801. 

THE  CORONATION   OF  NICHOLAS   (1826   A.D.) 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  trial  of  the  Dekabrists,  the  court 
proceeded  to  Moscow  for  the  approaching  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the 
3rd  of  September  Previously  the  emperor  was  rejoiced  at  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine  Pavlovitch.  According  to  Benkendorf 
"the  czarevitch's  appearance  was  a  brilliant  public  testimony  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  new  emperor  and  of  his  conscientious  renunciation  of  the 
throne;  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  precious  pledge  of  the  harmony  which 
bound  together  all  the  members  of  the  reigning  family,  a  harmony  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  public  was  delighted  and  the  corps  diplo- 
matique completely  astounded.  The  people  expressed  their  satisfaction  to 
the  czarevitch  by  unanimous  acclamations;  whilst  the  dignitaries  of  the  state 
surrounded  him  with  marks  of  respectful  veneration.77 

The  day  of  the  coronation  was  signalised  by  an  important  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  court;  the  ministry  of  the  imperial  court  was  created, 
and  confided  to  Prince  P.  M.  Volkonski.  Thus  the  old  and  tried  companion 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  I  again  occupied  the  post  of  a  trusty  dignitary  by 
the  side  of  his  successor.  Prince  Volkonski  remained  minister  of  the  court 
until  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  1852.  Amongst  the  favoyrs  and  the 
mitigations  of  punishments  which  were  granted  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the 
state  criminals  who  had  lately  been  condemned  were  not  forgotten;  by 
special  ukases  the  sentences  of  all  those  sent  to  the  galleys,  to  penal  settle- 
ments, and  hard  labour  were  mitigated.  Those  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Siberian,  Orenburg,  and  Caucasian  garrisons,  both  with  and  without  depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nobility,  were  enrolled  in  the  regiments  of  the  Cau- 
casian corps. 

During  the  emperor7s  stay  in  Moscow,  the  poet  Pushkin,  who  had  been 
banished  to  the  village  of  Mikhailovski,  was  recalled.  From  that  moment 
he  regained -his  lost  liberty,  besides  which  the  emperor  Nicholas  said  to  him: 
"In  future 'you  are  to  send  me  all  you  write  —  henceforth  I  will  be  your 
censor." 
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CHANGES   IN    INTKHNAb   ADMINISTRATION* 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1820,  the  emperor  Nicholas  returned  to  St.  IVters- 
burg;  although  his  accession  to  the  throne  did  not  constitute  the  upening^ot 
a  new  era  for  Russia,  yet  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.  After  Count  Arakteheiev  had  been  relieved  of  the  management  of  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  state,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  he  would  not  remain  long  at 
the  head  of  the  direction  of  the  military  settlements.  And  thus  it  turned  mil, 
In  the  spring  of  1820  Count  Arakteheiev,  on  account  of  illness,  was  given 
leave  to  go  abroad.  In  the  report,  presented  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the 
emperor  he  announced  to  him  economies  of  more  than  ,T2, 000,000  roubles  made, 
on  the  military  settlements,  and  concluded  his  epistle  by  observing,  "Those, 
impartial  judges  —  posterity  and  the  future  ~  will  pronounce  a  just  sentence 
on  all  things." 

On  the  return  of  Count  Araktchoiev  in  the  autumn  from  his  travels  abroad 
he  did  not  again  take;  up  his  duties.  In  accordance  with  a  ukase  which  then 
followed,  the  staff  ofliee  of  the  military  settlements  was  united  to  the  general 
staff  of  his  imperial  majesty,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  adjutant -general 
Baron  Diebitseh.  At  the  same*  lime  the  Novgorod  military  settlement  passed 
under  the  entire  direction  of  (Joneral  Prince  Schahovski,  who  was  nominated 
commander  of  the  grenadier  corps;  the*  Kherson  and  lekaterinoslav  settle- 
ments were  put  under  the  supervision  of  their  chief,  Count  Yitt  (who  \YUH 
also  commander  of  a  separate  corps),  while  the  settlements  in  the  villages  of 
the  Ukraine  and  Mohilev  governments  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  former  chiefs,  who  bore,  the  rank  of  commanders  of  divisions.  Count 
Araktcheiev,  when  he  had  finally  bidden  adieu  to  his  administrative  career, 
settled  on  his  Georgian  estates,  when*  he  died  in  IS34. 

Having  delivered  Russia  from  the  administrative*  guardianship  of  Count 
Araktcheiev,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  in  addition,  delivered  Russian  instruc- 
tion from  the  influence,  of  Michael  Leontieviteh  MagnitsskL     On  the.*  ISth  of 
May,  1826,  a  ukase  was  issued  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  curator  of  the 
University  of  Kazan  and  of  its  educational  district,  the.  actual  councillor  of 
state  Magnitzki,  is  by  our  command  relieved  of  his  functions  and  of  his  po.^i 
lion  as  member  of  the  administration  of  schools.7'     But  the  matter  war;  not 
limited  to  this  ukase.     Magnitzki  continued  to  live  in  Kazan  and  in  ;ircnr«l 
ance  with  his  character  he  continued  to  intrigue  as  usual  and  indirectly  In 
influence  the  university  he  had  left.     General  Jeltukhin,  who  had  been  emu- 
missioned  to  make  a  detailed  revision  of  the  Kazan  I 'ni versify,  brought  I  hi 
fact  to  the  emperor's  knowledge.     Nicholas*  reply  was  rapid  and  deri;  ive;   a 
courier  was  sent  with  orders  to  the  governor  to  arrest  Magnit/ki  and  send  him 
to  Revel  under  the  surveillance  of  the  commandant,     Magnitxki  lived  there 
six  years,  having  given  his  promise  not  to  absent  himself. 

An  equally  sad  fate  overtook  the  champion  and  imitator  of  Magnitxki, 
Dmitri  Pavlovitch  Runitch,  who  had  filled  the  oilier*  of  curator  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  educational  district.  By  a  ukase  of  the  7th  of  July,  lv,.*r>. 
Runitch  was  deprived  of  his  functions  and  of  the  position  of  member  of  the 
chief  administration  of  schools,  for  his  incompetence  in  the  mailer  of  i In- 
direction of  the  St.  Petersburg  educational  district.  The  requital  f\pprii*jn*»*d 
by  Runitch  for  his  educational  labours  was  a  terrible  one;  he  luugui.- h«-d 
beneath  the  consequences  for  sixteen  years  and  died  in  IXfio  in  the  ronvirf  inn 
that  he  had  formerly  saved  Russia,  and  was  suffering  for  the  gnud  work  lie 
had  accomplished  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 


me  iamrm.um-  vouoiuou  \n  me  summusirauon  oi  justice  m  Kussia  was 
one  oHhe  first  subjects  to  which  the  careful  attention  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
was  directed.  In  :i  speech  jn-ononneed  by  the  sovereign  many  years  later 
iu  1S.'H,  before  the  council  of  state,  *"  f 

Nicholas    Pavlovitch     thus    expressed  ^m^ 

himself; 

"  From  my  very  accession  to  the 
throne  I  was  obliged  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  various  administrative  matters, 
of  which  I  ha<l  scarcely  any  notion. 
The  chief  subject  that  occupied  me 
was  naturally  legislation.  Kven  from 
my  oarly  youth  1  hud  constantly  heard 
of  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  of 
chicanery,  of  extortion,  of  the*  insutli- 
eit'ticy  of  the  existing  laws  or  of  their 
admixture  through  flu*  extraordinary 
number  of  ukases  which  wore  not  in- 
frequently in  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other. This  incited  we  from  the  very 

!ir.:t  days  of  my  reu?;n   to  examine  into 

the  state  of  ihe  commission   appointed 

fur  the*  const  it  ution   of  the  laws.      To 

my  regret,  the  information  presented  to 

me  proved  io  me  that  it:;  labours  had 

remained  almost  fruitless.     It  was  not 

<liilieiilt   h»  discover  the  <»ause*  of   this: 

thf*  detirimt    nvMilt..;   pn»eredeil  chiefly 

from   thr  !:!«'!    tliat    tin*  commissiiJU  al- 

ua\     dii'ri'ircl  it  ;  attention  to  the  for- 

ma! ii  tis   of   n«-v»    laus,  wlien    in    reality 

the  old   oiir  .  ..hould   have*  been  estab- 

li-Jie.  t  on  a  firm  foimdatii»n,     '1'his  in- 

f.pirrd    me  ahovr   all   uillt   a  desire  to 

e.--:tabli  h  a   detinitf  aim  towards  which 

fhe^ovrrmuent  inirl  <!ir»*ri  it-.;  actions 

in  the  matter  of  legislation:  from  the 

method.:     propo'.rd     ff*     me    1    selected 

on»*  in  entire  opposition  to  the  former  methods  of  n»forni.     Instead  of  drawing 

up  n*-\v  l;t\v,  1  commanded  that  first  those  which  already  existed  should  be 

rnll.-eied  ;.n,l  ;  r!  in  ordrr,  whilst   1  took  the  matter  itself,  on  account  of  its 

l^ivaf  imjiortant-e,  under  my  nun  immediate4  direction  and  closed  the  previous 

With  thi--  object  \v;t-;  fnrmed  and  opened  on  the  Oth  of  May,  1826,  the 
••  ^econd  ;-eet  ion  of  his  imperial  majesty's  own  chancery."     M.  A.  Balongianski 
d  chief  of  the  ;.<-roud  section,  but  in  reality  the  work  itself  was 
Spi-r;m:Ki.     Tlw  i-iujwrors  choice  rested  on  the  latter,  out  oi 
he  diti  imt  find  anvoiit*  more  cai)al>le  around  him.     When  Balon- 
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successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  confided  to  him,  the  emperor  Nicholas's 
prejudices  against  him  gradually  softened  and  finally  gave  way  to  sincere 
favour  and  full  confidence.  All  the  accusations  and  calumnies  directed 
against  Speranski  were,  in  accordance  with  the  emperor's  own  expression/' 
"  scattered  like  dust." 

Thus  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  his  almost  involuntary  choice  was  favoured 
by  a  peculiarly  fortunate  chance  and  could  hardly  have  found  a  person  better 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  he  had  planned.  The  results  of 
Speranski's  fresh  efforts,  under  completely  different  circumstances  from  those 

against  which  he  had  formerly  contended,  were  the 
"complete  collection  of  laws,"  and  a  systematic 
code. 

Even  before  the  termination  of  the  trial  of  the 
Dekabrists,  the  emperor  Nicholas  took  another  im- 
portant measure,  which  left  an  imprint  on  all  the 
succeeding  years  of  his  reign  and  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  events  of  the  26th  of  December. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1826,  a  supreme  edict 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  Lanskoi,  by  which  the  private 
chancery  of  that  ministry  was  abolished 
and  transformed  into  the  third  section  of 
his  imperial  majesty's  own  chancery.    In  fulfilment 
of  this  ukase,  it  was  prescribed  that  the  governors 
of  provinces,  in  matters  which  entered  within  the 
sphere  of  the  former   division,  should   no  longer 
present    their    reports    to    the    ministry   of    the 
interior,  but  should  submit  them  directly  to  his 
majesty. 

Some  days  before,  on  the  emperor  Nicholas' 
birthday,  the  6th  of  July,  a  supreme  order  appeared 
naming  the  chief  of  the  first  cuirassier  division, 
Adjutant-general  Benkendorf,  chief  of  the  gendar- 
merie and  commandant  of  the  emperor's  headquar- 
ters; to  him  was  confided  the  direction  of  the  third 
section.  Adjutant-general  Benkendorf  explains  in 
his  memoirs  in  the  following  manner  the  reasons  for 
establishing  the  institution  confided  to  his  direc- 
"The  emperor  Nicholas  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of  the  abuses  that 
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tion: 


had  crept  into  many  branches  of  the  administration,  and  was  convinced  by 
the  sudden  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  stained  the  first  moments 
of  the  new  reign  with  blood,  of  the  necessity  of  a  universal  and  more  diligent 
surveillance.  The  emperor  chose  me  to  organise  a  higher  police,  which  should 
protect  the  oppressed  and  guard  the  nation  against  conspiracies  and  con- 
spirators. Never  having  thought  of  preparing  myself  for  this  sort  of  service, 
I  had  hardly  the  most  superficial  understanding  of  it;  but  the  noble  and 
beneficent  motives  which  inspired  the  sovereign  in  his  creation  of  this  institu- 
tion and  the  desire  to  be  of  use  to  him,  forbade  me  to  evade  the  duty  to  which 
his  high  confidence  had  called  me.  I  set  to  work  without  delay  and  God 
helped  me  to  fulfil  my  new  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor  and  with- 
out setting  general  opinion  against  me.  I  succeeded  in  showing  favours  to 
many,  in  discovering  many  conspiracies,  and  averting  much  evil."  With 
the  creation  of  the  new  third  section,  the  committee  of  the  13th  of  January, 


.  ..  wiuuuui  leaving  traces  on 

the  peasant  population;  a  momentary  confusion  ensued,  freedom  was  talked 
of,  and  disorders  arose  in  some  provinces  —  a  phenomenon  often  seen  in 
previous  times.  The  movement  amongst  the  peasants  incited  the  emperor 
Nicholas  to  publish,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1826,  a  manifesto  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  all  'talk  of  exempting  the  villagers  in  the  state  settlements 
from  paying  taxes  and  of  freeing  landowner's  peasants  and  menials  from 
subjection  to  their  landowners  are  false  rumours,  imagined  and  spread  by 
evil  intentioned  persons  out  of  mere  cupidity  with  the  object  of  enriching 
themselves  through  these  rumours  at  the  expense  of  the  peasants,  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  simplicity."  It  was  further  said  in  the  manifesto  that  all 
classes  throughout  the  empire  must  absolutely  submit  to  the  authorities 
placed  over  them,  and  that  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity  would  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  in  accordance  with  the  full  severity  of  the  laws.  It 
was  commanded  that  the  manifesto  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches  and  at 
the  markets  and  fairs  during  a  space  of  six  months;  the  governors  of  provinces 
were  sternly  admonished  to  be  watchful  in  anticipating  disorders. 

If,  however,  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  promul- 
gate this  punitive  manifesto,  he  also  issued  two  rescripts  in  the  name  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  enjoining  upon  the  nobility  behaviour  towards  their 
peasants,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Christianity,  thus 
dearly  expressing  his  desire  to  protect  the  peasant  against  the  arbitrariness 
a,ud  tyranny  of  the  landowners.  "In  all  cases,"  wrote  the  emperor:  "I  find 
it,  anil  shall  ever  find  it,  better  to  prevent  evil,  than  to  pursue  it  by  punish- 
ment when  it  has  already  arisen." 

Finally  the  solicitude  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  for  the  peasant  classes  mani- 
fested itself  by  yet.  another  action.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1826,  a  special 
secret  eommiitee  \vn.s  formed  to  which  was  confided  the  inspection  of  the 
on  Urn  state  organisation  and  administration,  with  the  order  to  represent  the 
amelusions  it.  arrived  at  as  to  the  changes  deemed  necessary;  the  labours  of 
the*  committee  were,  to  be  directed  also  to  the  consideration  of  the  peasant 
question.  Besides  this  the  emperor  did  not  leave  without  attention  what 
hud  been  said  by  the  1  )eknl>rists7  (hiring  the  time  of  their  examination  before  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  internal  conditions  of  the  state  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  L  The  emperor  ordered  a  separate  memorandum  of  these 
opinions  to  be  drawn  up  for  him  and  often  perused  this  curious  document, 
from  winch  he  extracted  much  that  was  pertinent.* 

WAR  WITH  PERSIA   (1826-1828  A.D.) 

The  shall  of  Persia  thought  he  saw  in  the  change  of  rulers  and  the  troubles 
by  which  it  was  accompanied  circumstances  favourable  to  the  recovery  of  the 
provinces  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Gulistan.  In  August,  1826,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  move  forward.  The  solemnity  of  his  coronation,  which 
was  then  being  celebrated  and  whose  splendour  was  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  the  czarevitch,  did  not  prevent  Nicholas  from  promptly  organising  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  General  Paskevitch  defeated 
thcvPersiaiis  at  lelisavotpol,  and  in  the  following  year,  transferring  the  theatre 
of  wax  to  the  enemy's  territory,  he  seized  the  celebrated  convent  of  Etchimad- 
y/me,  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  Erivan,  one  of  the  great ,  towns 
of  Armenia-  he  moreover  penetrated  as  far  as  Tauns,  capital  of  the  Azerbaijan 
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and  residence  of  the  prince  myalf  Abbas  Mir/a.  Him  the  shah  a>ke,  1  f«*r 
peace.  It  was  signed  at  Turkmantehui,  the  2'Jnd  of  February,  ivjs,  and 
advanced  llussia  as  far  us  the  Hut*  of  the  A  raxes,  by  giving  up  to  her  lit?* 
provinces  of  Krivnn  ami  Nakhitchevan. 

w  ut   WITH  Ti'JiKMY    >:is;s  is;.'**    \j>.» 

This  treaty  was  concluded,  to  the  great  regret  of  Persia,  when  the  war 
with  Turkey  broke  out.  This  war  hail  been  threatening  for  years;  I"*1!*, 
deeply  affected  by  flu4  violence-:  to  which  the  <!  reeks  in  the  ottoman  Kmpire 
had  been  e\po>rd  rv*T  r- inrr  tht»  het:erist  insurrection  of  |s;!i,  ,in»!  by  the- 
martyrdom  which  tht*(!n»rk  patnarrh  had  b**t*n  rna»l*4  to  Mif'fVr,  Al«*^an-lrr 
I* -ft  tin*  ^'Avonl  in  it.-*  sheath  only  out  of  «|rfi*ri*nf»*  to  fltf  iu*MubT*rN  <«f  '*!^»* 
Ilt»ly  Allianrr.  Hi;  ::u«M*iv.--or  was  thorourjily  tlrt^nuin*^!  im  lutit'vr  to  :.'ib 
or«iiii;iff  tin*  liiivrfiou  of  hi;  cabin**! '.-;  p*»lii\v  to  thr  inl''nv.fni  \ir«;;  of  ifir  <- 
prinrr,;  anil  to  fhrir  f^ar.-;,  ihoii^Ii  it  i-i  trur  that  th*"  latter  \vrrf  \vrll  foini'l^J. 
Thi*  Ui\au,  by  ^unnui1;  tlu*  T^Mty  of  Akt-nuau  'Urtobrr  t*»Ui,  Iv'o1,  lt:i>i 
!iio!iifijit;trily  a\cTt«''l  thf  ^torin  which  \\a--:  tva»ly  |o  btir-l ;  but  Mill  uiojv 
irritating  itisputr.s  ha. I  aftrr\\ar»l-  ari--ru.  Th«»  c'onrlu-iou  of  thr  Trraty  of 
Lnntifni  of  thr  tith  of  July,  tvJ7,  in  virtut*  of  which  i^raucr,  l-lu^lantl,  an-1 
Htiss'm  jfjavr  rxistrncr  t<»  a  rhn  liaii  kini^lom  of  tinker  placnl  un»lrr  ihrir 
coiiiiuoii  |>ro!rctiont  \vas  ;hortly  followrd  by  thr  naval  battle  of  Navariin», 
fought  oil  thr  l.!flth  of  Orfobrr  of  thr  MIUU*  Vrar  bv  thr  combifir«t  t!rrf,.s  of  fh«- 

tlirn*  poivrn'.,  a^aiu.^t    ibrah'nu  Pn.sha,  ronuuan«i«*r  in-chief  nf  the  Kt*y]»haii 

forces  in  the  Morea;  ainl  in  this  ninuorablr  conflict,  t'.\prrtr»!  by  n«»  oit*\  but  a 

SUbjerf    of  joy   to  M»me   whilst    jtKt^nl   U!ito\\ant   by  otllers,    the   whole   of   the 

navy  which  the  I*oi1e  still  ha*l  at   its  «ii,spo,sal  was  destroy*!.     Very  .'-:oun 

Mjilnnu/l  II,  yieMwg  to  the  national  «lesin%  lr!  it  In*  urider.stoiid  that  he  had 
n-ever  had  any  intent  ion  of  lending  himself  to  the  execution  of  u  treuly  in 
virl-tie  <>f  which  Moldavia,  Wallachbi,  and  Servia  wen*  almost  iw  much  thf 
c^tr's  vassals  us  his  owiu  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  rupturr,  untl  NiclittlnH 
uusweted  it  by  u  declanttuni  of  war,  which  npptntred  ,huu»  4th»  l.S2Kr  \vh«*n  lib 
unny  had  already  crossed  the  IVuth. 

Thr  campaign  <*f  1SUS,  whicli  nccoinjilislMMl  nothing  more  than  the  taking 
of  Bnttla  iiutl  Varna,  did  not  give  n  high,  idea  of  th«*  strength  of  Mur-,-;ia;  and 
when  the  emperor  made  up  his  mind  to  take  part,  in  it  in  person,  his  pre.-enci* 
wrought  no  rhiinge  in  the  feebleness  of  the.  results.  Hut  if  was  riot  thr  „ -am.' 
with  the  campaign  which  followed.  Not  only  did  the  Russians  aj.^ain  j»a  ••  I !ir 
l)anubt%  but  after  having  bratt^n  the  grand  vixir,  Ueschiil  I*a/.ha,  at  i\..nl 
**vtcha,  on  the  llth.  of  June,  Diehitsch  marched  them  across  the  Balkan  i'»»r 
th«i  first  time,  a  iVat  whi(*h  won  him  the  name  of  N^///.v///.\7;/.  and  procrr.ir«d 
straight  to  Adrianople,  wh(*re  he  was  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  kilo- 
metres (about:  125  miles)  from  the  Ottoman  capital.  At  the  sainr  ?i:a«* 
Paskevitch  look  Krzerum  in  Asia,  and  the  two  generals  would  douhtl*-  .  haVf* 
JOIIKM!  hands  in  (lonslantinopl<»  but  for  thr  efforts  of  diplomacy  and  thr  fV.ir 
of  21  general  conflagration,  {''or  Russia  was  already  too  powerful;  ;  !sr  had 
been  allowed  mure  than  was  compatible  with  the  policy  of  the  svstem  nf 
balance,  no  doubt  from  the  fear  of  ineuiTingugnive  responsibility  by  troubling 
the  peace  of  Europe.  But  a  prospect  like  that  of  the  occupation  by  Russia  *»| 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  silenced  this  fear. 

Austria  was  ready  to  send  her  troops  to  the  help  of  the  Turks,  and  fbr 
Knglish  also  seemed  likely  to  declare  for  the  vanquished.  It  wa,s  theref»»r*« 
necessary  to  come  to  a  halt.  Russia  reflected,  that, after  all,  fci  the  s'lltan  wa,i 
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the  least  costly  governor-general  she  could  have  at  Constantinople,  '  and  lent 
an  ear  to  moderate  conditions  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianopie,  signed  September  14th,  1829,  delivered  nothing  to  her  in  Europe 
save  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  itself  a  very  important  point,  it  enlarged 
her  territories  in  Asia  by  a  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Akhalaikh,  with  the  fortress 
of  that  name,  besides  abandoning  to  her  those  of  Anapa  and  Pothi  on  the 
Black  Sea;  it  considerably  strengthened  Muscovite  influence  in  the  principali- 
ties, and  still  further  weakened  Turkey,  not  only  morally  but  also  materially 
by  the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  which  she  had  to  subscribe.  That  power, 
once  so"  formidable,  was  henceforth  at  the  mercy  of  her  northern  neighbour, 
the  principal  instrument  of  her  decay. 

THE   POLISH  INSURRECTION  (1830-1831  A.D.) 

But  Russia  was  in  her  turn  rudely  shaken  by  the  insurrection  in  Poland, 
always  her  mortal  enemy  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  her  rivals 

It  was  in  Moscow  that  the  emperor  Nicholas  received  news  of  the  further 
progress  of  the  Belgian  revolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  found  himself  obliged  to 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  his  allies  by 
virtue  of  the  existing  treaties.    The 
emperor  at  once  despatched  orders  to 
Count  Tcheruishev,  Field-marshal  Sa- 
ken,  and  the  czarevitch  to  place  the 
army  on  a  war  footing.    The  czarevitch 
was'  not  pleased  at  "the  martial  ton 
given  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations; 
si  ill  more  dissatisfied  was  the  Polish  So- 
eioty  of  that  time,  which  sympathised 
with  the  revolution  of  July;  neither 
wus  the  army  in  sympathy  with  the 
approaching  'campaign,  which  would 
bring    it   into   armed    collision   with 
France*  in  the  name  of  the  principles  of 
the   Holy   Alliance.    Although   tran- 
quillity apparently  reigned  in  Warsaw, 
yet  the  secret  societies  continued  to 
carry  on  their  destructive  work  with 
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upon  which  the  field-marshal  hail  not  in  the  least  calculated  at  the  given 
moment.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1830,  Diebitseh  received  from  the 
Prussian  minister,  Count  Bentstorf,  news  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  Warsaw  on  the  2!Hh  of  November:  the  Polish  army,  forming  a  pre- 
pared coalition,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Russia.  There  remained  but  one 
thing  for  Diebitseh  to  do, and  that  was  to  hasten  to  St.  Petersburg  as  quickly 
us  possible.  Meanwhile  in  St.  Petersburg  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  received 
only  the  report,  of  the  czarevitch  concerning  the  rising  of  the  troops  and  of 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  December,  1830. 

On  the  next  day  a  parade  of  the  Preobrajenski  regiment  was  appointed 
to  take  place,  and  as  usual  the  emperor  came  to  the  riding  school.  At  first 
everything  proceeded  in  the.  usual  manner;  there  were  even  no  traces  of  inward 
agitation  manifest  upon  the  handsome  fare  with  5(8  regular,  classic  profile, 
which  preserved  its  habitual  expression  of  majestic  nobility.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  parade  the  emperor  rode  into  the  middle  of  the  ruling  school, 
called  the  oilirers  around  him,  and  personally  communicated  to  them  the 
intelligence  of  the  Warsaw  rebellion:  4*1  have  already  made  arrangements 
that  the  troops  designated  by  m<4  should  move  on  Warsaw,  and  if  necessary 
you  too  shall  go,  to  punish  the  traitors  and  re-establish  order  and  the  offended 
honour  of  Russia.  I  know  that  under  every  circumstance  I  can  rely  upon 
you/'  said  the  emperor.  A  unanimous  outburst  of  indignation  momentarily 
seized  upon  all  present  and  then  enthusiastic  cries  resounded:  "  Lead  us 
against  the  rebels:  we  will  revenge  the  offended  honour  of  Russia. M  They 
kissed  the  emprror's  hands  and  feet  and  the  hem  of  hLs  garment  with  shoute 
and  cheers.  The  outburst  of  indignation  was  so  violent  that  Nicholas  eon- 
:-idered  it  necessary  to  moderate  it,  and  with  the  majesty  that  was  natural 
to  him  he  reminded  the  officers  surrounding  him  that  not  all  the  Poles  had 
broken  their  oath;  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection  must  be  punished, 
hut  that  vengeance  must  not  be  taken  on  the  people:  that  the  repentant  must 
U»  pardon*  »d  and  hatred  not  allowed. 

Kn»m  the  subsequent  reports  of  the  grand  duke  the  emperor  learned 
that  the  czarevitch  had  jxTrnit ted  the  portion  of  the  Polish  army  that  remained 
with  him  to  return  to  Warsaw;  in  exchange  for  this  the  deputies  who  came 
to  the  czarevitch  promised  him  and  the  Russian  detachment  a  free  passage 
to  tin*  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  was  decided  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  should  be  concent  rated  in  the  Polish  frontier  to  allow  of  decisive* 
measures  being  taken  against  the  insurgents.  Count  Diebitseh  was  appointed 
<'omwander-in-ehief  of  the  acting  armv,  whilst  the  office  of  chief  of  the  staff 
wits  filled  by  Count  Tolle. 

When  the.  czarevitch  reached  the  Russian  frontier  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  em]>eror  Nicholas:  "And  now  the  work  of  sixteen  years  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  set  of  ensign-bearers,  young  officers,  and  students. 
I  will  not  further  enlarge  on  the  matter,  but  duty  commands  me  to  bear 
\vitnesH  to  you  that  the  landed  proprietors,  the  rural  population,  and  in 
general  all  holders  of  property  of  any  kind  are  up  in  despair  over  this.  The 
officers  and  generals  as  well  as  the  soldiers  are  unable  to  keep  from  joining 
the  general  movement,  being  carried  away  by  the  young  people  and  ensign- 
lx*arers  who  led  everyone  astray.  In  a  word,  the  position  of  affairs  in 
extremely  bad,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it.  All  my 
measures  of  surveillance  have  led  to  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every- 
thing was  beginning  to  be  discovered.  Here  are  we  Russians  at  the  frontier, 
but, great  God, in  what  a  condition!  —  almost  barefoot,  for  we  all  came  out 
as  if  at  the  sound  of  an  alarm,  in  the  hopes  of  returning  to  barracks,  whilst 
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of  May,  IIKK))  on  a  popular  vote  by  a  two  to  one  majority.    The  preparatic 
of  the  federal  codes  has  progressed  quietly,  drafts  being  framed  by  exper 
nnd  then  submitted  for  criticism  to  special  commissions  and  public  opinio: 
But  this  method,  though  the  true  one  to  secure  the  evolving  of  order  out 
chaos,  tak^s  time. 

By  a  popular  vote  in  1887  the  federal  authorities  were  given  a  monopo" 
oT  alcohol,  but  a  proposal  to  deal  similarly  with  tobacco  has  been  very 
received  (though  such  a  monopoly  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  larj 
amount),  and  would  pretty  certainly  be  refused  by  the  people  if  a  populi 
vote  won*  ever  taken  upon  it.  In  1895  the  people  declined  to  sanction 
jstate  monopoly  of  mutches,  even  though  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  wo] 
WIM  strongly  urged,  and  have  also  resolutely  refused  on  several  occasions  • 
accept  any  projects  for  the  centralising  of  the  various  branches  of  militai 
administration,  etc.  Among  other  reforms  which  have  recently  been  mu< 
dise.uHsecl  in  Switzerland  are  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  reforendu 
(which  hitherto  has  applied  only  to  amendments  to  the  federal*  constitution 
and  the  initiative  (now  limited  lo  piecemeal  revision  of  the  federal  constifr 
lion)  to  all  federal  laws,  etc,,  and  the  making  large  federal  money  grants  • 
the  primary  schools  (managed  by  the  several  cantons).  The  former  schen 
is  an  attempt  to  restrain  important  centralising  measures  from  being  presentc 
IIH  laws  (and  as  such  exempt  from  the  compulsory  referendum),  and  not  i 
amendrnentH  to  the*  federal  constitution,  while  the  proposed  school  grant 
part  of  the  radical  policy  of  buying  support  for  unpopular  measures  by  lavit 
federal  subventions,  which  it  is  hoped  will  outweigh  the  dislike  of  the  cantoi 
to  divest  themselves  of  any  remaining  fragments  of  their  sovereignty.0 


e  , 

hv  the  omip  ition  of  the.  Polish  capital;  and  Sabalkanski  was  not  fa 
Income  prince  of  Warsaw.     The  Polish  troops  retreated  unhindered  across 
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only  bridge  to  Warsaw;  the  new  Polish  commander-m-chief  Skrjmetzski 
out' tu  reorganise  the  army,  the  rising  spread  even  to  ^"Tor^sS 
„„.„<*,  and  thr  «uni.aiKM,  against  all  expectations    dragged  on  for  ^ 
nwhilr  it,  was  a  war  upon  which  depended,  according  to  the 
rxprmuoii  U.-.1  l,y't.h«  fM»i^ror    "the  political  existence  of  R^ 

nn  the  iilith  of  Mav  Diehilseh  gamed  a  second  victory  over  ^f  ro^, 
armv.  which  also  terminated  by  the  favourable  retreat  ri^ffig'^l 
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instead  awful  marches  have  had  to  be  made.  The  officers  have  been  denriwrl 
of  everything  and  have  almost  nothing  with  which  to  clothe  themselwt 
I  am  broken  hearted;  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  and  a  half  years  I  never  thoueht 
to  finish  my  career  in  this  lamentable  manner  after  thirty-five  and  a  half 
years  of  service.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  army  to  which  I  have  devoted 
sixteen  years  of  my  life  may  be  brought  to  reason,  and  return  to  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour,  acknowledging  its  previous  errors,  before  coercive 
me-iusums  have  to  be  taken.  But  this  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  age 
hi  which  we  live,  arid  I  greatly  doubt  the  realisation  of  my  desires." 

Any  agreement  with  Poland  became  daily  more  impossible  and  both 
Hides  prepared  for  war.  On  the  17th  of  December  the  emperor  Nicholas7 
proclamation  to  the  Polish  army  and  nation  was  issued,  and  on  the  24th  a  1  ! 

manifesto  was  published  offering  means  of  reconciliation  to  all  those  who  i 

returned  to  their  duty.     Meanwhile  General   Chlopicki   was   installed   as  1 

dictator  in  Warsaw,  but  he  was  unable  to  save  Poland  from  a  rupture  with  !J 

Russia.    Two  deputies  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  enter  into  negotiations 
wit  h  the  emperor  Nicholas;  they  were  the  minister  of  finance,  Prince  Lubetzki,  «i 

and  a  member  of  the  diet,  Count  Ezerski.    But  neither  could  these  negoti-  *  j 

ations  avert  the  bloody  events  of  the  year  1831.    "It  is  hard  to  foresee  the  ] 

future,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  the  czarevitch;  "but  weighing  the  relative 
probabilities  of  success,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  new  year  will  show  i 

itself  more  distressing  for  us  than  the  year  1830;  God  grant  that  I  may  not  ~  ^ 

lx*  mistaken.     1  should  like  to  see  you  peacefully  settled  in  your  Belvedere  «i 

and  order  re-established  throughout;  but  how  much  there  yet  remains  to  •! 

be  accomplished  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  attain  to  this!  Which  of 
the  two  must  perish  —  for  it  appears  inevitable  that  one  must  perish,  / 

Russia  or  Poland?  Decide  for  yourself.  I  have  exhausted  all  possible 
means  in  order  to  avert  such  a  calamity  —  all  means  compatible  with  honour 
und  my  eonseience  —  but  they  are  exhausted.  What  remains  for  me  to  do?"  ; 

Si  ton  the.  diet  assembled  in  Warsaw  took  a  decision  which  completed  the 
rupture  between  Poland  and  Russia.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1831,  the 
dirt  tierbred  the  Romanov  dynasty  to  be  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  Pules  themselves  thus  unbound  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  the  duel 
tHween  Russia  and  Poland  became  inevitable.  The  emperor  replied  to 
the  eh-dlenge  by  a  manifesto  in  accordance  with  which  the  Russian  troops 
eroMsed  the  Polish  frontier,  and  on  the  25th  of  February  a  decisive  battle 
took  place  More  Prague  at  (irokhov,  by  which  the  Polish  army  was 
o! liter, I  to  retreat  to  Warsaw  with  a  loss  of  twelve^  thousand  men. 

But  Count  Diebifweh  did  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  Victory  Rained,  and  which  would  have  been  ^^^g®*^ 
t  ,t *;«:,...  ,,r  a./>  i>,j;oJi  <-»ornt'»l-  jinrl  Sabalkanski  was  not  latea  t/o 
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He  was  replaced  by  Field-marshal  Count  Paskevitch-Erivanski,  who  was 
as  early  as  April,  1831,  called  by  the  emperor  from  Tiflis  to  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  decided  to  cross  the  lower  Vis-Suta  and  move  towards  Warsaw.  The 
czarevitch  Constantine  outlived  Count  Diebitsch  only  by  a  few  days.  He 
also  died  suddenly  of  cholera  at  Vitebsk,  in  the  night  between  the  26th  and 
27th  of  June  of  the  year  1831. 

The  Polish  insurrection  from  that  time  daily  grew  nearer  to  its  definitive 
conclusion;  it  was  determined  by  the  two  days'  storming  of  Warsaw,  which 
took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September.  Finally  Field-marshal  Paske- 
vitch  was  able  to- communicate  to  the  emperor  the  news  that  "Warsaw  is  at 
the  feet  of  your  imperial  majesty."  Prince  Suvorov,  aide-de-camp  of  the 

emperor,  was  the  bearer  of  this  intelli- 
gence to  Tsarskoi-Selo  on  the  16th  of 
September. 

Nicholas  wrote  as  follows  to  his  vic- 
torious field-marshal:  "With  the  help  of 
the  all-merciful  God,  you  have  again 
raised  the  splendour  and  glory  of  our 
arms,  you  have  punished  the  disloyal  trai- 
tors, you  have  avenged  Russia,  you  have 
subdued  Warsaw  —  from  henceforth  you 
are  the  most  serene  prince  of  Warsaw. 
Let  posterity  remember  that  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Russian  army  are  insep- 
arable from  your  name,  and  may  your 
name  preserve  for  everyone  the  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  the  name  of  Russia 
was  again  made  glorious.  This  is  the 
sincere  expression  of  the  grateful  heart 
of  your  sovereign,  your  friend,  and  your 
old  subordinate." 

After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  the  war  still  continued  for  a  while,  but  not  for 
long.  The  chief  forces  of  the  Polish  army,  which  had  retired  to  Novogeor- 
gievsk,  finished  by  passing  into  Prussian  territory  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  on  the  21st  of  October  the  last  fortress  surrendered.  The  Polish  insur- 
rection was  at  an  end.  But  the  peace,  attained  by  such  heavy  sacrifice, 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  evil  for  Russia;  in  Europe  appeared  the  Polish 
emigration,  carrying  with  it  hatred  and  vociferations  against  Russia  and 
preparing  the  inimical  conditions  of  public  opinion  in  the  west  against  the 
Russian  government. 


i 


FIELD-MAHSHAL  PASKEVITCH 
(1782-1856) 


THE  OUTBREAK  OF  CHOLERA  AND  THE  EIOTS  OCCASIONED  BY  IT   (1830  A.D.) 

The  emperor  had  hardly  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  opening  the  diet 
in  Warsaw,  when  suddenly  a  new  care  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  the  empire.  This  terrible  illness, 
until  then  known  to  Russia  only  by  name  and  by  narratives  describing  its 
devastations,  brought  with  it  still  greater  fear,  because  no  one  knew  or  could 
indicate  either  medical  or  police  measures  to  be  taken  against  it.  General 
opinion  inclined,  however,  towards  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  quaran- 
tine and  isolation,  such  as  had  been  employed  against  the  plague,  and  the 
government  immediately  took  necessary  measures  in  this  direction  with  the 
activity  that  the  emperor's  strong  will  managed  to  instil  into  all  his  disposi- 
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tions.  Troops  were  without  delay  stationed  at  various  points  and  cordons 
formed  from  them  and  the  local  inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  the  government* 
in  the  interior  and  the  two  capitals  from  the  calamity. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  a  fresh  source  of  grief  was  added  to 
all  the  cares  and  anxieties  that  pressed  upon  the  emperor  at  that  period 
Since  the  26th  of  June  the  cholera  had  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  a  few 
days  had  attained  menacing  dimensions.  This  awful  illness  threw  all  classes 
of  the  population  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  terror,  particularly  the  common 
people  by  whom  all  the  measures  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  —  such  as  increased  police  surveillance,  the  surrounding  of  the  towns 
with  troops,  and  even  the  removal  of  those  stricken  with  cholera  to  hospitals  — 
were  at  first  regarded  as  persecutions.  Mobs  began  to  assemble,  strangers 
were  stopped  in  the  streets  and  searched  for  the  poison  they  were  supposed  to 
carry  on  them,  while  doctors  were  publicly  accused  of  poisoning  the  people. 
Finally,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  mob,  excited  by  rumours  and  suspicions^ 
gathered  together  at  the  Hay  Market  and  attacked  the  house  in  which  a 
temporary  cholera  hospital  had  been  established.  They  broke  the  windows, 
threw  the  furniture  out  into  the  street/wounded  and  cast  out  the  sick,  thrashed 
the  hospital  servants,  and  killed  several  of  the  doctors.  The  police  were 
powerless  to  restore  order  and  even  the  final  appearance  of  the  military 
governor-general  Count  Essen  did  not  attain  the  necessary  result.  A  battal- 
ion of  the  Bemonov  regiment  forced  the  people  to  disperse  from  the  square 
into  the  side  streets,  but  was  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  disturbance. 

The  next  day  the  emperor  Nicholas  went  on  a  steamer  from.  St.  Petersburg 
to  lOlagiinn  Island.  When  he  had  heard  the  reports  of  various  persons  as  to- 
the  state  of  the  town  he  got  into  a  carriage  with  Adjutant-general  Prince 
Menshikov  and  drove  to  the  Preobrajenski  parade-ground  in  the  town  where 
a  battalion  of  the  Preobrajenski  regiment  was  encamped.  When  lie  had 
thanked  the  troops,  the  emperor  continued  his  way  along  the  carriage  road 
where  he  threatened  with  his  displeasure  some  crowds  and  shopkeepers;  from 
there  he  drove  to  the  Hay  Market  where  about  five  thousand  people  had 
assembled.  Standing  up  in  his  carriage  and  turning  to  the  mob,  the  emperor 
spoke  us  follows:  "Misdeeds  were  committed  yesterday,  public  order  was 
disturbed;  shame  on  the  Russian  people  for  forgetting  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  imitating  the  turbulence  of  the  French  and  Poles!  They  have 
taught  you  this:  seize  thorn  and  take  those  suspected  to  the  authorities;  but 
wickedness  has  been  committed  here,  here  we  have  offended  and  angered  God 
—  lot  us  turn  to  the  church,  clown  on  your  knees,  and  beg  the  forgiveness  of 
the.  Almighty  1 "  ., 

The  people  fell  on  their  knees  and  crossed  themselves  in  contrition;  the 
emperor  prostrated  himself  also,  and  exclamations  of  "We  have  sinned, 
accursed  ones  that  we  are!"  resounded  throughout  the  air.  Contmuing  Jus 
spoooh  to  the  people,  the  emperor  again  admonished  the  crowd:  1  nave 
sworn  before  God  to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  the  people  entrusted  to  me  by 
providence;  I  am  answerable  before  God  for  these  disorders:  and  therefore  1 
will  not  allow  thorn.  Woe  be  to  the  disobedient!''  m  .  prYmprnr 

At  this  moment  some  men  in  the  crowd  raised  their  voices,  ike  emperor 
then  replied:  "  What  do  you  want  —  whom  do  you  want?  Is  it ;Lt  l  am 
not  afraid  of  anything  —  here  I  am!"  and  with  these  words  he  pointed  to  ms 
breast.  Cries  of  enthusiasm  ensued.  After  this  the  emperor, probab iv  a s  a 
sign  of  reconciliation,  embraced  an  old  man  in  the  crowd  ^d  returned  J hrst  to 
Klagium  and  af terwanls  to  Peterhov.  The  day  afterwards  the_emperor^again 
visited  the  capital.  Order  was  re-establisj 


the  cholera  continued  to 
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rage.     Six  hundred  persons  died  daily,  and  it  was  only  from  the  middle  of 
July  that  the  mortality  began  to  diminish. 

Far  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences  was  the  revolt  that  arose  in  the 
Novgorod  military  settlements.  Here  the  cholera  and  rumours  of  poison- 
ing only  served  as  a  pretext  for  rebellion;  the  seed  of  general  dissatisfaction 
among  the  population  belonging  to  this  creation  of  Count  Araktcheiey  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  emperor  Nicholas 
into  the  administration  of  the  military  settlements.  A  spark  was  sufficient 
to  produce  in  the  settlements  an  explosion  of  hitherto  unprecedented  fury, 
and  the  cholera  served  as  the  spark.  Order  was  however  finally  re-estab- 
lished in  the  settlements  and  then  the  emperor  Nicholas  set  off  for  them  quite 
alone  and  presented  himself  before  the  assembled  battalions,  which  had 
stained  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their  officers  and  stood  awaiting,  trem- 
bling and  in  silence  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign.* 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  CAUCASUS   (1829-1840  A.D.) 

The  possession  of  the  Caucasus  is  a  question  vitally  affecting  the  interests 
of  Russia  in  her  provinces  beyond  that  range  of  mountains,  and  her  ulterior 
projects  with  regard  to  the  regions  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  Here  are  the 
terms  in  which  this  subject  is  handled  in  a  report  printed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  addressed  to  the  emperor  after  the  expedition  of  General  Emmanuel  to 
Elbruz  in  1829: 

"  The  Circassians  (Tsherkessians)  bar  out  Russia  from  the  south,  and  may 
at  their  pleasure  open  or  close  the  passage  to  the  nations  of  Asia.  At  present 
their  intestine  dissensions,  fostered  by  Russia,  hinder  them  from  uniting 
under  one  leader;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  according  to  traditions 
religiously  preserved  amongst  them,  the  sway  of  their  ancestors  extended  as 
far  as  to  the  Black  Sea.  They  believe  that  a  mighty  people,  descended 
from  their  ancestors,  and  whose  existence  is  verified  by  the  ruins  of  Madjar, 
has  once  already  overrun  the  fine  plains  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  and  finally 
•settled  in  Panonia.  Add  to  this  consideration  their  superiority  in  arms. 
Perfect  horsemen,  extremely  well  armed,  inured  to  war  by  the  continual  ^free- 
booting  they  exercise  against  their  neighbours,  courageous,  and  disdaining 
the  advantages  of  our  civilisation,  the  imagination  is  appalled  at  the  ^  conse- 
quences which  their  union  under  one  leader  might  have  for  Russia,  which  has 
no  other  bulwark  against  their  ravages  than  a  military  line,  too  extensive  to  be 
very  strong." 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  war  which  Russia  has  been  so  long 
waging  with  the  mountaineers,  let  us  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  respective  positions  of  the  belligerents. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  exhibits  a  peculiar  conformation,  altogether 
-different  from  that  of  any  of  the  E  iropean  chains.  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
.and  the  Carpathians  are  accessible  only  by  the  valleys,  and  in  these  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  find  their  subsistence,  and  agriculture  develops  its 
wealth.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  Caucasus.  From  the  fortress  of 
Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea,  all  along  to  the  Caspian,  the  northern  slope  pre- 
sents only  immense  inclined  plains,  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  3,000  or 
4,000  yards  above  the  sea  level.  These  plains,  rent  in  all  directions  by  deep 
and  narrow  valleys  and  vertical  clefts,  often  form  real  steppes,  and  possess 
on  their  loftiest  heights  rich  pastures,  where  the  inhabitants,  secure  from  all 
attack,  find  fresh  grass  for  their  cattle  in  the  sultriest  days  of  summer.  The 
valleys  on  the  other  hand  are  frightful  abysses,  the  steep  sides  of  which  are 
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clothed  with  brambles,  while  the  bottoms  are  filled  with  rapid  torrents  foim 
ing  over  beds  of  rocks  and  stones.  Such  is  the  singular  spectacle  eeWiliv 
presented  by  the  northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  This  brief  description"  nr<  v 
give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  an  invading  army  Oblige"! 
to  occupy  the  heights,  it  is  incessantly  checked  in  its  march  by  Impassible 
ravines,  which  do  not  allow  of  the  employment  of  cavalry,  and  for  the"mo*t 
part  prevent  the  passage  of  artillery.  The  ordinary  tactics  of  the  mountain- 
eers is  to  fall  back  before  the  enemy,  until  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the 
want  of  supplies  obliges  the  latter  to  begin  a  retrograde  movement.  Then 
it  is  that  they  attack  the  invaders,  and,  intrenched  in  their  forests  behind 
impregnable  rocks,  they  inflict  the  most  terrible  carnage  on  them  with  little 
danger  to  themselves. 

On  the  south  the  character  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is  different.  From 
Anapa  to  Gagri,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  observe  a  secondary 
chain  composed  of  schistous  mountains,  seldom  exceeding  1000  yards  in  height. 
But  the  nature  of  their  soil,  and  of  their  rocks,  would  be  enough  to  render 
them  almost  impracticable  for  European  armies,  even  were  they  not  covered 
with  impenetrable  forests.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region,  who  are  called 
Circassians,  are  entirely  independent,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  warlike 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  great  chain  begins  in  reality  at  Gagri,  but  the  mountains  recede  from 
the  shore,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Mingrelia  but 
secondary  hills,  commanded  by  immense  crags,  that  completely  cut  off  all 
approach  to  the  central  part  of  the  Caucasus.    This  region,  so  feebly  defended 
by  its  topographical  conformation,  is  Abkhasia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
been  forced  to  submit  to  Russia.     To  the  north  and  on  the  northern  slope, 
westward  of  the  military  road  from  Mozdok  to  Tims,  dwell  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes,  some  of  them  ruled  by  a  sort  of  feudal  system,  others  con- 
stituted into  little  republics.     Those  of  the  west,  dependent  on  Circassia  and 
Abaclia,  are  in  continual  war  with  the  empire,  whilst  the  Nogaians,  who 
inhabit  the  plains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuma,  and  the  tribes  of  the  great 
Kabarda,  own  the  sovereignty  of  the  czar;  but  their  wavering  and  dubious 
submission  cannot  be  relied  on.    In  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elbruz, 
dwell  the  Suanetians,  an  unsubdued  people,  and  near  them,  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  pass  of  Dariel,  are  the  Ingutches  and  Ossetans,  exceptional  tribes, 
essentially  different  from' the  aboriginal  peoples     Finally  we  have  eastward 
of  the  great  Tiflis  road,  near  the  Terek,  little  Kabarda,  and  the  country  of  the 
Kumicks,  for  the  present  subjugated;  and  then  those  mdoraitable  tnbes,  the 
Lesghians  and  Tchetchens,  of  whom  Schamyl  is  the  Ab  del  Kadir,  ancUho 
extended  over  the  two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  vicimty  of  the  Caspum. 

In  reality  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  that  nse  from  the  central  chain  and 
falli the on  ^ntfthe  Black  Sea,  the  other  into  the  Caspian,  may  be >  red 

as  the  northern  political  limits  of  independent  Caucasus          " 
two  rivers  that  Russia  has  formed  her  armed  line,       ended 
detachments  from  the  regular  army.    The  Russians 
those  northern  frontiers  at  sundry  points  and  ^ 

only  to  watch  more  close  y  the  movements  of moa 
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of  all  means  of  communication  by  land.    A  rigorous  blockade  was  estab-         ' 

lished  on  this  coast;  but  the  Circassians,  as  intrepid  in  their  frail  barks  as  'f  V 

among  their  mountains,  often  passed  by  night  through  the  Russian  line  ^  of  \  .    ; 

vessels,  and  reached  Trebizond  and  Constantinople.    Elsewhere,  from  Min-  -       w ' 

grelia  to  the  Caspian,  the  frontiers  are  less  precisely  defined,  and  generally  run 

parallel  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 

Thus  limited,  the  Caucasus,  including  the  territory  occupied  by  the  subject 
tribes,  presents  a  surface  of  scarcely  5000  leagues;  and  it  is  in  this  narrow  ^--' 

region  that  a  virgin  and  chivalric  nation,  amounting  at  most  to  2,000,000 
of  souls,  proudly  upholds  its  independence  against  the  might  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  sustained  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate struggles  known  to  modern  history. 

The  Russian  line  of  the  Kuban,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Terek,  is  defended  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  poor  remains  of  the 
famous  Zaparogians,  whom  Catherine  II  subdued  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  whom  she  colonised  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  The  line  consists  of  small  forts  and  watch  ^ 

stations;   the  latter  are  merely  a  kind  of  sentry-box  raised  on  four  posts,  '»  ' 

about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  Cossacks  keep  watch  in  them  day  and 
night.  On  the  least  movement  of  the  enemy  in  the  vast  plain  of  reeds  that 
fringe  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  beacon  fire  is  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  watch 
box.^  If  the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  an  enormous  torch  of  straw  and 
tar  is  set  fire  to.  The  signal  is  repeated  from  post  to  post,  the  whole  line 
springs  to  arms,  and  500  or  600  men  are  instantly  assembled  on  the  point 
threatened.  These  posts,  composed  generally  of  a  dozen  men,  are  very  close 
to  each  other,  particularly  in  the  most  dangerous  places.  Small  forts  have 
been  erected  at  intervals  with  earthworks,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon;  they 
contain  each  from  150  to  200  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Cossacks,  often  aided  by  the 
troops  of  the  line,  the  mountaineers  not  unfrequently  cross  the  frontier  and 
carry  their  incursions,  which  are  always  marked  with  massacre  and  pillage,  into 
the  adjacent  provinces.  There  are  bloody  but  justifiable  reprisals.  In  1835 
a  body  of  fifty  horsemen  entered  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  proceeded 
to  a  distance  of  120  leagues,  to  plunder  the  German  colony  of  Madjar  and  the 
important  village  of  yiadimirovka,  on  the  Kuma,  and  what  is  most  remarkable 
they  got  back  to  their  mountains  without  being  interrupted.  The  same  year 
Kisliar,  on  the  Caspian,  was  sacked  by  the  Lesghians.  These  daring  expe- 
ditions prove  of  themselves  how  insufficient  is  the  armed  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  to  what  dangers  that  part  of  southern  Russia  is  exposed. 

The  line  of  forts  until  lately  existing  along  the  Black  Sea  was  quite  as  weak, 
and  the  Circassians  there  were  quite  as  daring.  They  used  to  carry  off  the 
Russian  soldiers  from  beneath  the  fire  of  their  redoubts,  and  come  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  their  walls  to  insult  the  garrison.  Hommaire  de  Hell  relates  that, 
at  the  time  he  was  exploring  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban,  a  hostile  chief  had  the 
audacity  to  appear  one  day  before  the  gates  of  Anapa.  He  did  all  he  could  to 
irritate  the  Russians,  and  abusing  them  as  cowards  and  woman-hearted,  he 
defied  them  to  single  combat.  Exasperated  by  his  invectives,  the  command- 
ant ordered  that  he  should  be  fired  on  with  grape.  The  horse  of  the  mountain- 
eer reared  and  threw  off  his  rider,  who,  without  letting  go  the  bridle,  instantly 
mounted  again,  and,  advancing  still  nearer  to  the  walls,  discharged  his  pistol 
almost  at  point-blank  distance  at  the  soldiers,  and  galloped  off  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

As  for  the  blockade  by  sea,  the  imperial  squadron  has  not  been  expert 
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enough,  to  render  it  really  effectual.  It  was  only  a  few  armed  boats,  manned 
by  Cossacks,  that  gave  the  Circassians  any  serious  uneasiness.  These  Cossacks, 
like  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  descended  from  the  Zaparogians.  Previously 
to  the  last  war  with  Turkey  they  were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  their  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  after  the  destruction  of  their  Setcha. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1828-29,  pains  were  taken  to  revive  their  national 
feelings,  they  were  brought  again  by  fair  means  or  by  force  under  the  imperial 
sway,  and  were  then  settled  in  the  forts  along  the  Caucasian  shore,  the  keeping 
of  which  was  committed  to  their  charge.  Courageous,  enterprising,  and 
worthy  rivals  of  their  foes,  they  waged  a  most  active  war  against  the  skiffs  of 
the  mountaineers  in  their  boats,  which  carry  crews  of  fifty  or  sixty  men. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  in  a  manner  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  of  Russia  with  the  mountaineers;  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  that  treaty 
that  the  czar,  already  master  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  pretended  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Circassia  and  of  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Black  Sea.  True  to 
the  invariable  principles  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  government  at  first  employed 
means  of  corruption,  and  strove  to  seduce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  country 
by  pensions,  decorations,  and  military  appointments.  But  the  mountaineers, 
who  had  the  example  of  the  Persian  provinces  before  their  eyes,  sternly 
rejected  all  the  overtures  of  Russia,  and  repudiated  the  clauses  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Adrianople;  the  political  and  commercial  independence  of  their 
country  became  their  rallying  cry,  and  they  would  not  treat  on  any  other 
condition.  All  such  ideas  were  totally  at  variance  with  Nicholas5  schemes  of 
absolute  dominion;  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  arms  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  by  other  means. 

Abkhasia,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  easily  acces- 
sible, was  the  first  invaded.  A  Russian  force  occupied  the  country  in  1839, 
under  the  ordinary  pretence  of  supporting  one  of  its  princes,  and  putting  an 
end  to  anarchy.  In  the  same  year  General  Paskevitch,  then  governor-general 
of  the  Caucasus,  for  the  first  time  made  an  armed  exploration  of  the  country 
of  the  Circassians  beyond  the  Kuban;  but  he  effected  absolutely  nothing, 
and  his  expedition  only  resulted  in  great  loss  of  men  and  stores.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  war  broke  out  in  Daghestan  with  the  Lesghians  and  the  Tchetchens. 
The  celebrated  Kadi  Mulah,  giving  himself  out  for  a  prophet,  gathered  together 
a  considerable  number  of  partisans;  but  unfortunately  for  him  there  was  no 
unanimity  among  the  tribes,  and  the  princes  were  continually  counteracting 
each  other.  Kadi  Mulah  never  was  able  to  bring  more  than  3,000  or  4;000 
men  together;  nevertheless,  he  maintained  the  struggle  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  Russia  knows  what  it  cost  her  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Daghestan.  As  for  any  real  progress  in  that  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  Russians  made  none;  they  did  no  more  than  replace  things  on  the  old 
footing.  Daghestan  soon  became  again  more  hostile  than  ever,  and  the 
Tchetchens  and  Lesghians  continued  in  separate  detachments  to  plunder 
and  ravage  the  adjacent  provinces  up  to  the  time  when  the  ascendancy  of 
the  celebrated  Schamyl,  the  worthy  successor  of  Kadi  Mulah,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  mountain,  and  rendered  them  more 
formidable  than  ever. 

After  taking  possession  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  the  Russians  thought 
of  seizing  the  whole  seaboard  of  Circassia,  and  especially  the  various  points 
suitable  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts.  They  made  themselves 
masters  of  Guelendchik  and  the  important  position  of  Gagri,  which  com- 
mands the  pass  between  Circassia  and  Abkhasia.  The  Circassians  heroically 
defended  their  territory;  but  how  could  they  have  withstood  the  guns  of 
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the  ships  of  war  that  mowed  them  down  whilst  the  soldiers  were  landing 

and  constructing  their  redoubts?    The  blockade  of  the  coasts  was  declared  '< 

in  1838,  and  all  foreign  communication  with  the  Caucasus  ostensibly  inter-  \  . 

cepted.    During  the  four  following  years  Russia  suffered  heavy  losses;  and 

all  her  successes  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of  some  small  isolated 

forts  on  the  sea-coast.    She  then  increased  her  army,  laid  down  the  military 

road  from  the  Kuban  to  Guelendchik,  across  the  last  western  offshoot  of 

the  Caucasu^,  set  on  foot  an  exploration  of  the  enemy's  whole  coast,  and 

prepared  to  push  the  war  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  1837  the  emperor  Nicholas  visited  the  Caucasus.  He  would  see  for 
himself  the  theatre  of  a  war  so  disastrous  to  his  arms,  and  try  what  impres- 
sion his  imperial  presence  could  make  on  the  mountaineers.  The  chiefs 
of  the  country  were  invited  to  various  conferences,  to  which  they  boldly 
repaired  on  the  faith  of  the  Russian  parole;  but  instead  of  conciliating  them 
by  words  of  peace  and  moderation,  the  emperor  only  exasperated  them 
by  his  threatening  and  haughty  language.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to  them, 
"that  I  have  powder  enough  to  blow  up  all  your  mountains?" 

During  the  three  following  years  there  was  an  incessant  succession  of 

expeditions.     Golovin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  Grabe  on  the  north,  and 

Racivski  on  the  Circassian  seaboard,  left  nothing  untried  to  accomplish  their 

master's  orders.    The  sacrifices  incurred  by  Russia  were  enormous;  the 

greater  part  of  her  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  but  all  efforts  failed  against  j 

the  intrepidity  and  tactics  of  the  mountaineers.    Some  new  forts  erected  j 

under  cover  of  the  ships,  were  all  that  resulted  from  these  disastrous  cam-  f 

paigns.     "I  was  in  the  Caucasus  in  1839,"  says  Hommaire  de  Hell,  "when  " 

Grace  returned  from  his  famous  expedition  against  Schamyl.    When  the  f 

army  marched  it  had  numbered  6,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  and  120  officers 

were  cut  off  in  three  months.    But  as  the  general  had  advanced  further 

into  the  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  Russia  sang  pagans,  and  Grabe 

became  the  hero  of  the  day,  although  the  imperial  troops  had  been  forced 

to  retreat  and  entirely  evacuate  the  country  they  had  invaded.    All  the 

other  expeditions  were  similar  to  this  one,  and  achieved  hi  reality  nothing 

but  the  burning  and  destruction  of  a  few  villages.    It  is  true  the  mountaineers 

are  far  from  being  victorious  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  Russians,  whose 

artillery  they  cannot  ^easily  withstand;  but  if  they  are  obliged  to  give  way 

to  numbers,  or  to  engineering,  nevertheless  they  remain  in  the  end  masters  of 

the  ground,  and  annul  all  the  momentary  advantages  gained  by  their  enemies." 

The  year  1840  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Nicholas.    Almost  all 

the  new  forts  on  the  seaboard  were  taken  by  the  Circassians,  who  bravely 

attacked  and  carried  the  best  fortified  posts  without  artillery.    The  military 

road  from  the  Kuban  to  Guelendchik  was  intercepted,  Fort  St.  Nicholas, 

which  commanded  it,  was  stormed  and  the  garrison  massacred.    Never  yet 

had^Russia  endured  such  heavy  blows.    The  disasters  were  such  that  the 

official  journals  themselves,  after  many  months'  silence,  were  at  last  obliged 

to  speak  of  them;  but  the  most  serious  losses,  the  destruction  of  the  new  road 

from  the  Kuban,  the  taking  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  of  several  other 

forts,  were  entirely  forgotten  in  the  official  statement. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  the  war  was  fully  as  disastrous  for 
the  invaders.  The  imperial  army  lost  four  hundred  petty  officers  and  soldiers' 
and  twenty-nine  officers  in  the  battle  of  Valrik  against  the  Tchetchens. 
The  military  colonies  of  the  Terek  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and  when 
Genera]  Golovin  retired  to  his  winter  quarters  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  had  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  men. 
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The  great  Kabarda  did  not  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  offensive  f 

league  formed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  and  when  Russia,  suspecting 
with  reason  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  some  tribes,  made  an  armed  explora- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Laba  in  order  to  construct  redoubts,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  subjugated  tribes  from  the  others,  the  general  found  the  country, 
wherever  he  advanced,  but  a  desert.  All  the  inhabitants  had  already  retired 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Laba  to  join  their  warlike  neighbours. d 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CONSERVATIVE  PATRIOTISM 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  disastrous  campaigns,  Nicholas  had  not 
lost  sight  of  his  most  important  task  —  that  of  consolidating  internal  order 
by  reforms.  His  attention  had  been  directed  above  all  to  the  acUninistra- 
tion,  from  the  heart  of  which  he  had 'Sought  especially  to  exterminate  cor- 
ruption with  a  severity  and  courage  proportioned  to  the  immensity  of  the 
evil.  Then  he  had  announced  his  firm  desire  to  perfect  the  laws,  and  had 
charged  Count  Speranski  to  work  at  them  under  his  personal  direction. 
The  digest  (svod)  promulgated  in  1833  was  the  first  fruit  of  these  efforts 
and  was  followed  by  various  special  codes.  Finally,  turning  his  attention 
to  public  instruction,  he  had  assigned  to  it  as  a  basis  the  national  traditions 
and  religion  and  charged  Uvarov,  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  man  of  learning  and  talent,  to  animate  it  with  this  spirit,  so 
hostile  to  the  ideas  of  the  west,  but  —  let  us  say  it  at  once  —  better  suited 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  country. 

Nicholas,  allowing  himself  to  be  ruled  by  this  spirit,  plunged  further 
and  further  into  a  system  which,  though  contrary  to  that  of  Peter  the  Great, 
we  do  not  pretend  absolutely  to  condemn  on  that  account,  and  which  the 
marquis  de  Custine6  has  highly  extolled  in  his  celebrated  book,  La  Russie 
en  1839.  "  The  emperor  Nicholas,"  he  said,  "  thought  that  the  day  of  mere 
seeming  was  past  for  Russia,  and  that  the  whole  structure  of  civilisation 
was  to  remake  in  that  country.  He  has  relaid  the  foundations  of  society. 
Peter,  called  the  Great,  would  have  overturned  it  a  second  time  in  order  to 
rebuild  it:  Nicholas  is  more  skilful.  I  am  struck  with  admiration  for  this 
man  who  is  secretly  struggling,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  will,  against  the 
work  of  Peter  the  Great's  genius.  He  is  restoring  individuality  to  a  nation 
which  has  strayed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  paths  of  imitation." 

Without  ceasing  to  borrow  diligently  from  Europe  her  inventions  and 
arts,  her  progress  in  industry,  in  administration,  in  the  conduct  of  land 
and  sea  armies  —  in  a  word,  all  the  material  improvements  which  she  devises 
and  realises,  he  endeavoured  to  close  Russia  to  her  ideas  on  philosophy, 
politics,  and  religion.  He  condemned  exotic  tendencies  as  pernicious  to  his 
states,  and,  without  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Germans,  the 
principal  depositaries  of  superior  enlightenment  in  that  country,  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  moulded  to  civilisation,  he  relied  by  preference  on  the  party 
of  the  old  Russians,  which  included  the  clergy,  whom  he  treated  with  respect 
in  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  their  position.  Nationality,  autocracy,  ortho- 
doxy —  these  three  words,  taken  as  the  national  watchword,  sum  up  the 
ideas  to  which  he  subordinated  his  internal  policy.  The  expression,  Holy 
Russia,  which  has  been  the  object  of  such  profound  astonishment  to  the 
Latin  world,  reflects  also  this  spirit. 

He  surrounded  with  great  solemnity  those  acts  which  he  performed  in 
his  quality  of  head  of  the  church  in  his  own  country,  and  posed  as  the  pro- 
tector of  all  his  co-religionists  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
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and  other  countries.  Like  his  ancestors  of  preceding  dynasties,  he  adorned 
himself  on  solemn  occasions  with  a  gold  cross  which  he  wore  diagonally  on 
his  breast.  This  bias  was  summed  up  in  the  new  word  cossaropapism.  He 
regarded  with  special  enthusiasm  that  one  act  on  account  of  which,  the 
accusation  of  religious  intolerance  was  fixed  upon  him  —  an  accusation 
justified  by  many  of  his  deeds.  In  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  council 
of  Florence,  and  up  till  1839,  there  were  in  Russia  1,500,000  United  Greeks, 
subjected  to  the  papal  obedience.  At  their  head  was  the  archbishop,  some- 
times the  metropolitan,  of  White  Russia,  and  the  bishop,  or  archbishop,  of 
Lithuania.  In  1839  these  two  prelates,  having  met  in  conjunction  with 
a  third,  at  Polotsk,  the  seat  of  the  first  of  these  eparchies,  had  signed  a  docu- 
ment in  which  they  expressed  the  wish  to  unite,  they  and  their  church, 
with  the  national  and  primitive  church,  and  prayed  the  emperor  to  sanction 
this  union.  Nicholas  referred  the  matter  to  the  holy  synod,  and,  the  latter 
having  with  great  eagerness  signified  its  approval  of  the  act,  he  sanctioned 
it  in  his  turn,  adding  these  words  beneath  his  signature:  "I  thank  God 
and  I  authorize  it."  It  is  well  known  to  what  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  pope  this  suppression  of  the  uniate  Greek  church  soon  afterward  gave 
rise.c 

UNVEILING  OP  THE  MONUMENT  AT  BORODINO 

The  emperor  Nicholas  was  fond  of  great  gatherings  of  the  troops,  and 
an  occasion  for  such  was  afforded  in  1839  by  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  J; 

erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Borodino.  The  thought  of  this  muster  of  the 
troops  had  already  occupied  the  emperor's  mind  since  1838,  but  at  that 
tune  he  had  in  view  not  merely  the  participation  of  the  troops  in  manoeuvres 
and  exercises,  but  the  immortalisation  of  the  tradition  of  the  valorous  exploits 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the  defence  of  the  fatherland  against  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  day  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Borodino  monument,  August 
26th,  120,000  men  were  gathered  around  it.  The  emperor  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  solemnities  all  the  surviving  comrades  of  Kutuzov  and  many 
foreign  guests. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  a  great  review  of  all  the 
troops  assembled  on  this  historic  spot  took  place.  In  the  morning,  before 
the  review  began,  the  following  order  of  his  imperial  majesty,  written  by 
the  emperor's  hand,  was  read  to  the  troops: 

"Children.  Before  you  stands  the  monument  which  bears  witness  to 
the  glorious  deeds  of  your  comrades.  Here,  on  this  same  spot,  27  years 
ago,  the  arrogant  enemy  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Russian  army  which 
fought  in  defence  of  the  faith,  the  czar  and  the  fatherland.  God  punished 
the  foolish:  the  bones  of  the  insolent  invaders  were  scattered  from  Moscow 
to  the  Niemen  —  and  we  entered  Paris.  The  time  has  now  come  to  render 
glory  to  a  great  exploit.  And  thus,  may  the  eternal  memory  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  I  be  immortal  to  us:  for  by  his  firm  will  Russia  was  saved;  may 
the  glory  of  your  comrades  who  fell  as  heroes  be  also  everlasting,  and  may 
their  exploits  serve  as  an  example  to  us  and  our  further  posterity.  You  will 
ever  be  the  hope  and  support  of  your  sovereign  and  our  common  mother 
Russia." 

This  order  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  amongst  the  troops,  but  it 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  foreigners;  it  appeared  to  them  strange  and 
almost  offensive,  they  considered  that  "in  reality  it  was  nothing  but  high- 
sounding  phrases.;' 
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Three  days  later  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  the  battle  of  Borodino  repro- 
duced. After  the  unveiling  of  the  Borodino  monument  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  the  Saviour  took  place  in  Moscow.  This 
solemnity  brought  to  a  close  the  commemoration  of  the  year  1812  which 
had  delivered  Russia  from  a  foreign  invasion  and  was  the  dawn  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe. 

The  year  1839  was  remarkable  for  yet  another  important  event:  the 
reunion  of  the  Uniates.1 

DEATH  OR  RETIREMENT  OF  THE   OLD  MINISTERS 

Little  by  little  the  workers  in  the  political  arena  of  Alexander's  reign 
had  disappeared.  Count  V.  P.  Kotchulzi,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
senate  since  1827  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  interior,  died  in  1834 
and  had  been  replaced  by  N.  N.  Novseltsev  as  president  of  the  senate.  After 
his  death  the  emperor  Nicholas  appointed  to  that  office  Count  I.  V.  Vasiltchi- 
kov,  who  remained  at  his  post  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1847. 

The  emperor  was  above  all  grieved  at  the  death  of  Speranski  in  the  year 
1837.  He  recognised  this  loss  as  irreparable,  and  in  speaking  of  him  said: 
"Not  everyone  understood  Speranski  or  knew  how  to  value  him  sufficiently; 
at  first  I  myself  was  in  this  respect  perhaps  more  in  fault  than  anyone.  I 
was  told  much  of  his  liberal  ideas;  calumny  even  touched  him  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  December  26th.  But  afterwards  all  these  accusations  were 
scattered  like  dust,  and  I  found  in  him  the  most  faithful,  devoted  and  zealous 
servant,  with  vast  knowledge  and  vast  experience.  Everyone  now  knows 
how  great  are  my  obligations  and  those  of  Russia  to  him  —  and  the  calumni- 
ators are  silenced.  The  only  reproach  I  could  make  him  was  his  feeling 

against  my  late  brother  ;  but  that  too  is  over  " The  emperor  stopped 

without  finishing  his  thought,  which  probably  contained  a  secret,  involun- 
tary justification  of  Speranski. 

In  1844  died  another  statesman  who  was  still  nearer  and  dearer  to  the 
emperor  Nicholas;  this  was  Count  Benkendorv  of  whom  the  emperor  said: 
"He  never  set  me  at  variance  with  anyone,  but  reconciled  me  with  many." 
His  successor  in  the  direction  of  the  third  section  was  Count  A.  F.  Orlov;  he 
remained  at  this  post  during  all  the  succeeding  years  of  the  emperor  Nicholas' 
reign. 

In  that  same  year  Count  E.  F.  Kankrin  who  had  been  minister  of  finance 
even  under  Alexander  I  was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  leave  the  min- 
istry of  which  he  had  been  head  during  twenty-two  years.  As  his  biographer 
justly  observes  Kankrin  left  Russia  as  an  heritage :  "  Well  organised  finances, 
a  firm  metal  currency,  and  a  rate  of  exchange  corresponding  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Russia  was  in  financial  respects  a  mighty  power  whose 
credit  it  was  impossible  to  injure.  And  all  this  was  attained  without  any 
considerable  loans,  and  without  great  increase  in  taxes,  by  the  determination, 
the  thrift  and  the  genius  of  one  man,  who  placed  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
above  all  considerations  and  understood  how  to  serve  it." 

But  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  brilliant 
results  were  attainable  only  because  behind  Count  Kankrin  stood  the  emperor 
Nicholas.  The  enemies  of  the  minister  and  of  his  monetary  reforms  were 
many;  but  the  snares  they  laid  were  destroyed  before  the  all  powerful  will  of  a 
person  who  never  wavered.  This  time  that  inflexible  will  was  directed  in  the 

[l  The  Uniate  is  a  part  of  the  Greek  church  which  has  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.] 
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right  path,  and  the.  results  showed  unprecedented  financial  progress  in  spue 
of  the  three  wars  which  it  hail  been  impossible  for  Russia  to  avMtd,  il^pm- 
the  ideally  peace-loving  disposition  of  her  ruler;  and  tu  the*-  cahumUes  imir-l 
be  added  also  the  cholera  and  bad  harvests.  Knnknn's  n-M«u:ih»»n  \v:ts 
accompanied  by  important  consequences;  lie  was  replaced  by  tl«*  incapable 
Vrontchenko,  while  Nicholas  took  the  finances  of  the  empire  info  Ins  own 
hands,  us  he  had  previously  acted  regarding  the  other  branches  uf  the  adumt 
iatration  of  the.  state.  , 

Among  the  old-time  servitors  of  Alexander  I,  Prince  1.  M.  \olkutwki 
remained  longest  in  ollice.  lie  lived  until  he  attained  ih-  r.-titk  <«f  lield-junwhit! 
and  died  in  1852,  having  filled  the  office  of  minister  of  the  cnur?  during  twenty- 
five  years.  , 

One  of  the  younger  workers  of  the  Alexandrine  penu.t,  1.  U.  Kuw-lev, 
former  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  second  army,  attained  to  urni-mul  eminence  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.     In  1825  his  siar  nearly  wt  foivver,  but 
soon  it  shone  again  with  renewed  brilliancy  and  on  his  return  from  the  Ihisi- 
ubian  provinces,  which  he  had  administered  since  IS".!4.),  Ki.^elev  wan  crented 
minister  and  count.     "  You  will  he.  my  chief  of  the  Mult  ti>r  the  prawuif  de 
jiartment/'suid  tlu>  emjieror  to  him,  and  with  this  object ,  ou  the  Kith  of  Junu 
ary,  1S3S  there  was  established  the  ministry  of  .state  domain,  formed  from 
the  department  which  had  until  that  time  been  attached  tu  the  miuiHtry 
of  finance. 


(JUKAT   FIIUC   IN   TItK    WINTKK   1'Ai.M'K 

A  diHastrouH  fire  at  the  Winter  Palace  began  on  th<*  evetuug  of  the  2tHh  <»f 
De.cemlier,  ISJiT,  and  no  human  means  were  able  t«8(ny  thHlmwtt;  t»»ly  tin- 
Hermitage,  with  its  collection  of  ancient  uud  j»ritvh*KM  trritKurcH  wiw  i-mved. 
The,  ruins  of  tluk  palace,  c.ontinuetl  to  burn  during  three  ilziyn  imd  itigliU*. 
The.  emperor  and  the  imperial  family  took  up  their  abode  in  the  AniUuikov 
palace. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Winter  Palace,  upon  iin  previous  j>luu  wus  b-egun 
imme<liately;  the  palace,  was  consecrated  on  the*  Oth  of  April,  1KIU)  anrl  thf- 
emperor  and  IUH  family  were.  iziHtalled  there  an  previously.  As  n  loken  of 
gratitiule  to  all  those,  who  had  taken  part  in  the.  rebuilding  of  the  pui.-ifi*  a 
medal  was  struck  with  the  inscription:  "  1  thank  you."  —  "  Work  uvrreomrr 
e.verytlung." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Kaster  holidays  the  emperor  Niehola.s  resolved  tu 
allow  visitors  access  to  all  the  ntate  rooms,  galleries,  etc.;  and  in  thut  one  day 
as  many  aw  li(H),()0()  persons  visited  the  palace  between  thft  hour;  of  :-i\  in  the 
evening  and  two  in  the  morning. 

Twice  the  emperor  and  his  family  passed  in  all  dinvtion.s  through  the 
palace  that  was  thronged  with  the  public.  An  eye-wit ne.ss  writer  that  "the 
public  by  prolonging  their  visitation  for  seven  hours  so  filled  (he  pulnre  with 
damp,  steamy,  suffocating  air  that  the  walls,  the  columns,  and  eurvingn  on 
the  lower  windows  sweated,  and  streams  of  damp  poureil  down  mi  to  the 
parquet  flooring  and  spoiled  everything,  while  the  marble  chan^-.l  to  u  dull 
yellowish  hue."  85, 000  paper  roubles  were,  required  to  repair  the  dumufie. 
But  the.  matter  did  not  terminate  with  this;  during  one  night  that  Mimmrr, 
fortunately  wliih^  the*  imperial  family  were  staying  ut  iVterhuv,  the  ceiling 
in  the  tutloon  of  »St.  George  full  down  with  the  ^fventL-en  m.-u^ive  lust  re.-, 
depending  from  it. 


L 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE   CORONATION  OF  NICHOLAS  I   (1851  \  D  ") 

In  August  1851,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
coronation  the  emperor  Nicholas  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  accompanied 
by  his  family.  For  the  first  time  the  journey  was  accomplished  by  the 
newly  completed  Moscow  railway,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  many  of  his  enlightened  con- 
temporaries. The  opening  of  the  railway  to  the  public  followed  only  on  the 
13th  of  November.  In  Moscow  the  emperor  was  met  by  Field-marshal  Paske- 
vitch,  prince  of  Warsaw.  On  the  eve  of  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  coronation  Nicholas  visited  the  field-marshal,  and  addressed 
the  following  memorable  words  to  him: 

"  To-morrow  will  complete  twenty-five  years  of  my  reign  —  a  reign  which 
you,  Ivan  Feodorovitch,  have  made  illustrious  by  your  valiant  service  to 
Russia.    It  was  under  sorrowful  prognostications  that  I  ascended  the  throne 
of  Russia  and  my  reign  had  to  begin  with  punishments  and  banishments.    I 
did  not  find  around  the  throne  persons  who  could  guide  the  czar  —  I  was 
obliged  to  create  men;  I  had  none  devoted  to  me.    Affairs  in  the  east  required 
the  appointment  there  of  a  man  of  your  intellect,  of  your  military  capacity, 
of  your  will.    My  choice  rested  on  you.     Providence  itself  directed  me  to 
you.    You  had  enemies:  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  against  you,  I  held  fast 
to  you,  Ivan  Feodorovitch.    You  proved,   commander,  that  I  was  right. 
Hardly  had  affairs  in  the  east  quieted  down  when  my  empire  was  overtaken 
by  a  public  calamity  —  the  cholera.    The  people  ascribes  every  misfortune 
to  the  person  who  governs.    God  knows  how  much  suffering  this  national 
affliction  cost  me.    The  war  with  Poland  was  another  grievous  trial.    Russian 
blood  was  shed  because  of  our  errors  or  because  of  chastisement  sent  from 
above.    Our  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way.    And  again.  I  had  recourse  to  you, 
Ivan  Feodorovitch,  as  the  only_  means  of  salvation  for  Russia;  and  again  you 
did  not  betray  my  trust,  again  you  exalted  my  empire.    By  your  twenty 
years'  administration  of  the  Polish  land  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
happiness  of  two  kindred  yet  hostile  elements.    I  hope  that  the  Russian  and 
the  Pole  will  constitute  one  Russian  Empire  — the  Slavonic  Empire;   and 
that  your  name  will  be  preserved  in  history  beside  the  name  of  Nicholas.    It 
is  not  so  long  ago  —  when  western  Europe  was  agitated  by  aspirations  after 
wild,  unbridled  freedom;  when  the  people  overthrew  lawful  authority  and 
thrones;  when  I  decided  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  my  brother  and  ally,  the 
monarch  of  Austria  —  that  you,  commander,  led  my  soldiers  to  a  new  war- 
fare- you  tamed  the  hydra  of  rebellion.    In  six  weeks  you  had  finished  the 
war  in  Hungary,  you  supported  and  strengthened  the  tottering  throne  of 
Austria,  Ivan  Feodorovitch.    You  are  the  glory  of  my  twenty-five  years 
reign.    You  are  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I." 

THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS7   VIEWS    ON  LOUIS  NAPOLEON 

When  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  accomplished  his  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  1851,  and  the  restoration  of  the  second  empire  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  emperor  Nicholas,  judging  by  a  letter  which  he  had  Deceived  from 
Frederick  William  IV,  said:  "Before  the  end  of  next  year  Lou^  Napoleon 
will  become  our  colleague.  Let  him  become  what  he  hkes  ever the .great 
mufti,  if  it  pleases  him,  but  to  the  title  of  Emperor  or  King  I  do  not  think  he 
will  be  so  imprudent  as  to  aspire."  According  to  the  emj^r  s  o«mon^ 
soon  as  Louis  Napoleon  desired  to  make  himself  emperor  he  would  become  a 
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mperor 
odious 


usurper,  because  ho  did  not  possess  the  divine  right  —he  would  lie  e 
in  fact  but  never  by  right;  in  a  word,  "a  second  Louis  Philippe,  less  the 
character  of  that  scoundrel." 

When  the  French  diplomatic,  representative*  in  St.  Petersburg  and  \\  arsaw 
evidenced  an  intention  to  celebnite  the  loth  of  August,  the  empernr  .Nicholas 
drew  up  the  following  resolution:  "A  public  church  service  jur  Napoleon 
cannot  be  allowed,  because  he  ceased  to  In*  emperor,  being  hanwhed  ami  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  There  is  no  propru-ty  in  celi-brating  the 
birthday  of  the.  late  Napoleon  in  our  country,  whence*  he  was  despatched  with 
befitting  honour.1'  The  Napoleonic  empire  Iwd  already  transcended  the 
limits  which  the  emperor  Nicholas  would  at  one  time  have  allowed;  it  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  national  law  of  Humpe,  The  emperor's  allies,  how- 
ever, looked  on  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  Austria  and  Prussia  recog- 
nised Napoleon  III;  it  therefore  only  remained  to  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
against  his  will,  to  follow  their  example;  but  still  he  departed  I'rom  the  usually 
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Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth  in  is."»:i,  aud  occupied  the  priucipality,  an  a 
guarantee,  until  the  demands  presented  to  the  Ottoman  Pmle  by  tho  em- 
peror Nicholas  were  complied  with.     Austrian  ingratitude  ojpeued  a  ,-.ate  pall- 
for  the  snares  of  Anglo-French  diplomacy.     The  Kiustern  \\'ar  begun,  ai  iirs 
upon  Turkish  trrritory  and  afterwards  concent rateil  It^-lf  in  the  Crimea! 


upon 

peninsula  around  Sebastopol;  Krance,  Mnglund,  nud  nfti'nvanK  iu  1S5"), 
little  Sardinia,  in  alliance  with  Turkey,  took  up  aniw  uguinst  U«.ss'«i:  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  lay  the  sympathy  of  all  neutral  Kuro|H%  which  already  dreamed 
of  wresting  Russia's,  conquests  from  her.* 


KVKNTH   I,K.\»tNtj    VV  TO  THK  CUIMKAN'   WAR 

The  revolution  of  July,  18IJO,  by  threatening  Kurope  with  tiie  ideas  then 
triumphing  in  Fnmce,  had  tightened  the  bonds,  previously  a  little  relaxed, 
between  the  czar  and  the  two  groat  German  powers,  Austria  and  Prus>ia. 
Independently  of  diplomatic-  conferences,  the  three  monarchs  had^  frequent 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  oppose  the  inva.-ion  of  the 
revolutionary  principle.  Kven  whilst-  affecting  to  abandon  (he  \ve:-.t  to  the 
dissolution  towards  winch  he  felt  it  was  marching,  and  to  regard  it  as  alllieled 
with  approaching  senility,  Nicholas  by  no  means  losl  sight  of  its  development. 
Hut  the  Ka.st,  {.hen  in  combustion,  remained  the  true  mark  of  Uux-ian  policy. 
A  movement,  was  on  foot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  declining  Ottoman  power, 
and  its  substitution  by  an  Arab  nower,  inaugurated  by  Muhammrd  All,  the 
pasha  of  Kgypl.  France  regarded  this  movement  with  no  unfriendly  rye,  but 
Russia  entered  a.  protest.  By  giving  the  most  colossal  proportions  to  this 
Ka.stern  Question,  which  extended  an  far  as  the  countries  of  central  A--ia,  tin* 
situation  created  grave  embarrassments  for  the  British  government.  Fur,  to 
begin  with,  when,  in  1S.'M,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  the  hem  I  of  the  F.gyptian  army, 
was  ready  to  cross  the  Taurus  and  march  on  Constantinople,  within  two 
months  the  northern  power  (summoned  to  aid  by  that  very  Miltitn  whom 
Russia  had  hitherto  so  greatly  humiliated)  landed  on  the  Asia-tic  coast  of 
the  Bosporus  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men  in  readiness  to  protect  that 
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capital;  then  the  secret  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  (July  8th,  1833)  granted  her, 
as  the  price  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte,  the  with- 
drawal in  her  exclusive  favour  of  the  prohibition  forbidding  armed  vessels  of 
foreign  nations  to  enter  the  waters  of  Constantinople ;  finally,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  London  July  15th,  1840,  which  left  France,  still 
obstinately  attached  to  the  cause  of  Muhammed  Ali,  outside  the  European 
concert,  she  had  the  joy  of  causing  the  rupture  of  the  entente  cordiale  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain  —  but  only  momentarily,  for  a  new  treaty, 
concluded  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  likewise  in  London,  readmitted  the  French 
government  to  the  concert. 

The  events  of  the  year  1848,  by  bringing  back  the  Russians  into  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  afforded  Europe  new  apprehensions  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion, growing  daily  more  difficult,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  political 
balance,  the  latter  of  which  was  seriously  threatened  if  not  destroyed  by  the 
colossus  of  the  north,  with  its  population  now  increased  to  as  much  as  sixty- 
five  million  souls.  But  Germany  was  absorbed  by  the  serious  situation  of 
her  own  affairs,  to  which  the  czar  was  far  from  remaining  a  stranger;  and 
the  latter  linked  himself  by  new  ties  to  Austria,  in  whose  favour  he  had  already 
renounced  his  share  in  the  protectorate  over  the  republic  of  Cracow,  when  at 
the  request  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  he  marched  against  insurgent  Hungary 
(June,  1849)  an  army  which  beat  the  insurrectionary  forces,  compelled  them 
to  submission,  and  thus  closed  the  abyss  in  which  one  of  the  oldest  monarchies 
of  Christendom  was  about  to  be  engulfed.  Then,  in  1850,  chosen  as  arbiter 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  were  on  the  point  of  a  rupture,  the  czar 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  kept  Prussia  in  check  by  threats. 

"Austria  will  soon  astonish  the  world  by  her  immense  ingratitude":  this- 
famous  prophetic  saying  of  Prince  Felix  of  Schwarzenberg,  prime  minister  of  the 
young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was  not  slow  of  accomplishment.  The  ingrati- 
tude  was  a  necessity  which  the  history  of  Austria  explains;  for  hi  her  case,  as 
for  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  continued  and  immoderate  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  was  the  greatest  of  dangers.  This  leads  us,  in  finishing  this  general, 
glance  over  the  history  of  the  period,  to  say  a  word  on  the  complications 
which,  at  the  moment  of  the  empire's  attaining  its  apogee,  commenced  for  it  a 
new  phase. 

We  have  elsewhere  explained  the  final  cause  of  the  decay  of  Turkey. 
That  decay  was  consummated  in  favour  of  the  northern  neighbour  who  fol- 
lowed with  attentive  gaze  the  progress  of  what  she  called  the  death  struggle. 
Certain  words  pronounced  by  the  autocrat  on  this  subject,  and  consigned  to 
diplomatic  despatches,  had,  not  long  ago,  a  great  circulation.  But  the  influ- 
ence  of  Russia  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of  France  and  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Vienna  obtained  important  concessions, 
we  might  say  diplomatic  triumphs,  from  Constantinople  —  the  one  in  relation 
to  the  Holy  Places,  the  other  on  the  subject  of  Montenegro.  Russian  jealousy 
immediately  awoke.  According  to  the  czar,  Turkey  had  a  choice  between 
two  things  only:  she  must  regard  Prussia  as  either  her  greatest  friend  or  her 
greatest  enemy.  To  remind  her  of  this,  and  to  neutralise  the  embassy  of 
the  prince  of  Linanges  on  behalf  of  Austria,  Nicholas  sent  Prince  Menshikov, 
one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  to  Constantinople.  Arriving  February 
28th,  1853,  Menshikov  exhibited  a  haughty  and  irritable  demeanour;  and, 
after  astonishing  the  Divan  by  his  noisy  opposition,  put  forward  pretensions 
relative  to  the  Holy  Places  which  were  only  designed  to  lull  the  vigilance  of 
England,  but  were  soon  followed  by  others  more  serious  and  exorbitant;  for 
they  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  to  the  czar  of  the  pro- 
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tectorate  over  all  the  sultan's  subjects  professing  the  Graco-Russian  worship 
—  that  is  to  say  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 


OUTBREAK  OF  THE   CRIMEAN  WAR    (1853  A.D.) 

In  vain  the  Divan  protested;  in  vain  the  friendly  powers  interceded. 
Unable  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  he  was  demanding  with  the  extreme  ^of 
violence,  the  Russian  ambassador  extraordinary  quitted  the  Bosporus  with 
menace,  on  his  lips.  And,  in  effect,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  czar's  troops  crossed 
the  Pruth  to  occupy,  contrary  to  all  treaty  stipulations,  the  two  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities. Nicholas  was  not  prepared  for  war  and  did  not  expect  to  be_obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  that  last  appeal;  he  hoped  to  triumph  over  the  Divan  by 
.audacity.  Moreover,  he  did  not  think  the  western  powers  were  in  a  position  to 
•come  to  an  understanding  and  to  act  in  common.  He  was  mistaken :  Turkey's 
•death  struggle  did  not  prevent  her  from  making  a  supreme  effort  to  sell  her 
life  dearly,  u  it  were  impossible  for  her  to  save  it;  and  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber the  sultan  declared  war  on  the  aggressor.  Hostilities  began  in^the  course 
of  the  month  of  October,  first  on  the  Danube  and  afterwards  in  Asia,  where  a 
surprise  made  the  Turks  masters  of  the  little  maritime  fort  of  St.  Nicholas  or 
Chefketil.  The  Porte  was  not  long  abandoned  to  its  own  resources,  for  the 
time  of  political  torpor  in  regard  to  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  the 
Muscovite  colossus  had  gone  by;  the  eyes  of  all  were  at  last  opened  and  a 
European  crisis  was  inevitable.  At  that  moment,  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  were  already  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  even  before 
the  end  of  October  these  fine  naval  armies  passed  the  straits  under  the 
authority  of  a  firman,  and  approached  Constantinople.  In  consequence  of 
the  position  taken  up  by  these  two  states,  the  autocrat  broke  off  relations 
with  them  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1854.  On  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  he  informed  his  subjects  of  the  fact  in  a  manifesto,  recalling  to  some 
extent,  by  its  tone,  by  its  biblical  references,  and  its  exalted  language,  the 
Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  here  the 
following  passage: 

"Against  Russia  fighting  for  orthodoxy  England  and  France  enter _ the 
lists  as  champions  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  But  Russia  will  not  fail  in 
her  sacred  vocation;  if  the  frontier  is  invaded  by  the  enemy  we  are  ready  to 
resist  him  with  the  energy  of  which  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  us  the 
example.  Are  we  not  to-day  still  the  same  people  whose  valour  was  attested 
by  the  memorable  displays  of  the  year  1812?  May  the  Most  High  aid  us  to 
prove  it  by  our  deeds.  In  this  hope,  and  fighting  for  our  oppressed  brothers 
who  confess  the  faith  of  Christ,  Russia  will  have  but  one  heart  and  voice  to 
cry:  'God,  our  Saviour!  whom  have  we  to  fear?  Let  Christ  arise  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered!'" 


4    * 


FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  TURKEY  IN  ALLIANCE 

•  Thus,  by  an  almost  miraculous  concourse  of  circumstances,  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  France  and  England,  those  two  ancient  and  ardent 
rivals.  Preceded  by  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Porte  (March  12th),  it  was 
signed  in  London,  April  10th,  1854.  This  was  not  all :  this  memorable  docu- 
ment was  immediately  submitted  to  the  governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
and  sanctioned  by  a  protocol  signed  at  Vienna  by  the  four  powers,  by  which 
the  justice  of  the  cause  sustained  by  those  of  the  west  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
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Austria  and  Prussia  laid  down  the  conditions  of  their  eventual  participation 
in  the  war  in  another  treaty,  that  of  Berlin,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1854,  to 
which  the  Germanic  Confederation  on  its  side  gave  its  adhesion.  Finally  at 
Baiadji-Keui,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1854,  the  great  Danubian  power  also  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  virtue  of  which  she  was  authorised 
to  enter  into  military  occupation  of  the  principalities,  whether  she  should  have 
previously  expelled  the  Russian  army  or  whether  the  latter  should  of  its  own 
will  have  decided  to  evacuate  them.  Russia  was  in  the  most  complete  isola- 
tion; the  Scandinavian  states,  who  had  hitherto  been  her  allies,  declared 
themselves  neutral;  an  insurrection  in  her  favour,  which  was  preparing  in 
Servia,  was  prevented;  that  of  the  Greeks,  openly  favoured  by  King  Otto, 
was  stifled.  The  Turks,  thus  effectively  protected,  were  able  to  turn  all  their 
forces  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  prove  by  heroic  acts  that  they  had  not  lost  all 
the  bravery  of  their  ancestors.  In  return  for  Europe's  efforts  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  his  empire,  and  in  order  to  ward  off  the  reproach  they  might  incur 
by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  crescent  against  a  Christian  state,  the  sultan 
as  early  as  the  6th  of  June,  1854,  published  an  edict  or  irade,  by  which 
he  improved  in  a  notable  manner  the  condition  of  the  rayas,  and  prepared 
for  their  civil  freedom,  as  well  as  for  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  laws  which, 
governing  up  to  that  day  the  internal  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
seemed  to  render  its  preservation  almost  impossible. 

Thus  that  movement  of  expansion  to  which  Russia  had  been  impelled 
during  four  centuries,  and  which  by  conquest  after  conquest,  due  either  to 
diplomacy  or  the  sword,  had  made  Russian  power  the  bugbear  of  Europe, 
finds  itself  suddenly  arrested.  "Republican  or  Cossack,"  was  the  famous 
prognostic  of  Napoleon/3 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  marines  belonging  to  the  allies  made  it 
possible  to  attack  Russia  on  every  sea.  They  bombarded  the  military  port 
of  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  (April  22nd,  1854),  but  respected  the  city  and  the 
commercial  port;  the  Russian  establishments  in  the  Caucasus  had  been 
burned  by  the  Russians  themselves.  They  blockaded  Kronstadt  on  the 
Baltic,  landed  on  the  islands  of  Aland,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Bomarsuncl 
(August  16th,  1854)./ 

THE  TAKING  OF  BOMARSITND 

This  fight  had  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  evening, 
when  the  allies  saw  a  white  flag  over  the  tower  battlements.  The  commander 
asked  an  armistice  of  two  hours,  which  was  granted.  He  recommenced  firing 
before  the  interval  was  over.  The  French  batteries  overthrew  the  armaments, 
whilst  the  Vincennes  chasseurs  acting  as  free-shooters  attacked  the  cannoneers. 
Resistance  ceased  towards  evening  and  the  tower  yielded  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  One  officer  and  thirty  men  were  made  prisoners.  On  Monday 
no  notice  was  taken  of  provocation  from  the  fortress,  but  preparations  were 
made  for  the  morrow. 

On  the  morning  of  August  15th  the  English  attacked  the  north  tower.  In 
six  hours  three  of  their  large  cannon  had  been  able  to  pierce  the  granite  and 
make  a  breach  of  twenty  feet.  The  north  tower  was  not  long  in  surrendering; 
four  English  and  two  French  vessels  directed  their  fire  on  the  large  fortress. 
A  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  rampart  nearest  the  sea.  Two  officers  of  the 
fleet  were  sent  to  the  governor,  who  said,  "  I  yield  to  the  marine."  This 
officer  had  only  a  few  dead  and  seventy  wounded,  but  smoke  poured  in  through 
the  badly  constructed  windows,  bombs  burst  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress, 
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without  mentioning  the  carbine  fin*  of  the  free-shooters.  A  longer  resistance 
was  useless.!/ 

In  lSf>f)  the  Russians  homburded  Sveaborg,  The1  allies  attacked  the 
fortified  monastery  of  Solovetski,  in  the  White  Sen,  uiul  in  the  sen  of  <  )khot>k 
they  blockaded  the  SiluTUiu  ports,  destroyed  the  arsenals  of  IVtropavlovsk, 
and  distuvlved  the  tranquillity  of  the  Russians  on  the  river  Amur, 

Menaced  by  the  Austrian  eonrentration  in  Transylvania,  aiul  by  the  land- 
ing <  f  Knglish  and  French  troops  at  Unllipoli  and  Varna,  the  Russians  made 
a  lust  and  vain  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Silistria,  which  they  luul  held  in 
a  state  of  siege  from  April  to  July  at  the  cost  of  a  great  number  of  men.  In 
the  Dobrudja  an  expedition  directed  by  the  French  wan  without  result  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  the  soldiers  being  thinned  out  by  cholera  and  paludal 
fevers.  The  Russians  decided  to  evacuate  the  principalities,  which  were  at 
once  occupied  by  the  Austrians  in  accord  with  Europe  and  the  Miltan.  The 
war  on  the  Danube  was  at  an  end. 

THK    SKAT   (IF    WAR    TUA,\SPi;KKKJ>   TO   THK   ClUMKA    .  ls.*,1    A.tO 

The  war  in  the  Crimea  was  just  about  to  commence./  Siege-trains  were 
ordered  from  Kngland  and  France,  transports  were  prepared,  and  other 
preparations  wen-  gradually  made.  Hut  the  ehuleni  uttaeked  both  the 
armies  and  the  Heels,  which  for  two  months  lay  proMrat*'  under  this  dreadful 
seoiirge. 

In  tlu*  Black  Sea,  meantime,  the  preparations  for  the  Crimean  expedition 
wen*  pressed  forward  with  greater  energy  in  proportion  as  the  cholera  abated. 
Hut  many  successive  delays  occnnvti.  Originally  the  invading  force  WHM 
to  have  sailed  on  tin*  lf>th  of  August;  then  the  l!l)(h  was  the  day;  then  the 
iJ^nd;  then  the  'JGth;  then  the  l.st  of  September  iby  which  time  the  Fieneh 
siege-train  would  have  arrived  at  Varna);  then  the  2nd  of  Sepfeml«-r.  At 
length  all  was  ready;  and  f)S,(KX),  out  of  Ta.tKK)  men,  cavalry,  infztniry,  ant  I 
artillery,  were  embarked  at  liultjik  on  the  7th.  The  French  numbered  'jfj.tHX), 
the  ICnglish  the  same;  and  there  was  a  picked  corps  ol'  about  s.fKX)  Turkv. 
in  a  Hoi  ilia  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  ve.sM-ls,  thi^  lirst  and  nmrh 
larger  part  of  the  \mited  army  wi»n»  transported  up  the  eouM  to  Fid«';a,  i, 
or  the  Island  of  Serpents;  from  which  point  to  Cape  TarUmn,  in  th«-  t'rim«'H4 
they  would  make  both  the  shortest  and  the  mo,st  .^helten-d  pa.^Nagr.  Being 
reviewed  and  found  all  ready  at  Kidonisi,  the  armada  took  itsN-eond  depart ur«' 
on  the  11  th,  and  reached  without  aceitlent  the  deMined  :-hore  nn  the  14th. 
On  that  tluy  the  troops  were  landed  pn»jH-rou>ly  at  "Uld  Fort,"  .-  <>mi-  tweiify 
miles  beyond  Kupatoria,  or  Koslov,  within  four  or  live  ea;.y  d:t>": "  mat  eh 
from  Sebastopol.  t'pon  this  great  fortress  the  column1:  were  at  oner  tliri-rfed; 
while  the  transports  returned  in  haste  to  fetch  the  mserves,  auuainting  In 
about  la,(HK)  men. 

Contrary  to  the  ex  x'ctation  of  th»'  allies,  Prince  Meirshikov,  \vhu  com- 
manded in  the  Crimea,  lad  resolved  not  to  oppose  th'-ir  landing,  but  in  a \\.-iit 
(hem  on  the  left,  or  southern,  bank  nf  tlie  river  Alma,  The  imfure  t.s  In.; 
position  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Raglan's  despatrh.  He  •ay-: 

11  In  order  that  the  gallantry  exhibited  by  her  majesty's  troop-,  ;iud  flte 
dilliculties  they  had  tt>  meet,  may  be  fairly  estimated,  I  d»-em  it  righf,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious,  to  endeavour  to  make  you  ai'iMiainN-d 
with  the  position  the  Russians  had  taken  up. 

"  If  crossed  the  great  road  about  two  miles  and  a  halt"  from  the  sea,  un*l 
is  very  strong  by  nature.  The  bold  and  almost  precipitous  range  ol  height;-, 
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of  from  350  to  400  feet,  that  from  the  sea  closely  border  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  here  ceases  and  formed  their  left,  and  turning  thence  round  a  great 
amphitheatre  or  wide  valley,  terminates  at  a  salient  pinnacle  where  their 
right  rested,  and  whence  the  descent  to  the  plain  was  more  gradual.    The 
front  was  about  two  miles  in  extent.    Across  the  mouth  of  this  great  open- 
big  is  a  lower  ridge  at  different  heights,  varying  from  60  to  150  feet,  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  at  distances  from  it  of  from  600  to  800  yards.    The  river 
itself  is  generally  fordable  for  troops,  but  its  banks  are  extremely  rugged, 
and  in  most  parts  steep;  the  willows  along  it  had  been  cut  down,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  affording  cover  to  the  attacking  party,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing had  been  done  to  deprive  an  assailant  of  any  species  of  shelter.    In 
front  of  the  position  on  the  right  bank,_  at  about  200  yards  from  the  Alma, 
is  the  village  of  Burliuk,  and  near  it  a  timber  bridge,  which  had  been  partly 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.    The  high  pinnacle  and  ridge  before  alluded  to 
was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  consequently,  there  the  greatest  preparations 
had  been  made  for  defence.    Half-way  down  the  height  and  across  its  front 
was  a  trench  of  the  extent  of  some  hundred  yards,  to  afford  cover  against 
an  advance  up  the  even  steep  slope  of  the  hill.     On  the  right,  and  a  little 
retired,  was  a  powerful  covered  battery,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  which 
flanked  the  whole  of  the  right  of  the  position.     Artillery,  at  the  same  time, 
was  posted  at  the  points  that  best  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
its  approaches  generally.    On  the  slopes  of  these  hills  (forming  a  sort  of  table 
land)  were  placed  dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whilst  on  the  height 
above  was  his  great  reserve,  the  whole  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to  between 
45,000  and  50,000  men."  .  . 

It  was  against  this  fortress  —  for  it  was  little  less  —  the  British,  Jb  rench, 
and  Turkish  forces  were  led,  having  broken  up  their  camp  at  Kimishi  on  the 
19th  of  September.  The  way  led  along  continual  steppes,  affording  no 
shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  water  to  assuage  the  intolerable 
thirst  suffered  by  all.  The  only  relief  was  afforded  by  the  muddy  stream  of 
Bulganak,  which  the  men  drank  with  avidity.  That  day  an  insignificant 
skirmish  took  place  between  a  body  of  Cossacks  and  the  light  division.  On 
passing  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  former  were  discovered  drawn  up  in 
order  A  slight  fire  was  opened,  which  wounded  three  or  four  ol  toe  allies, 
but  a  gun  drove  up  and  threw  a  shell  with  such  wonderful  precision  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  that  above  a  dozen  were  knocked  over  by  this  one  pro- 
jectile, and  the  Cossacks  speedily  disappeared  * 

THE   BATTLE  OF  THE   ALMA    (1854  A.D.) 

The  allies'  plan  of  aggression  was  quite  as  simple  as  the  Russian  plan  of 
defence.    It  existed  in  turning  the4  enemy's  two  W  «•*  * 
whelming  them  by  a  front  attack.    On  the  extreme  right  General 
m  advanle  of  the  rest  of  the  army  was  to  approach  rap >f  J     e 
it  at  a  point  not  far  from  its  mouth,  ascend  the  si apes  at  a 
suddenly  on  the  Russians'  left,  surround  them  and 

lines  would  endeavour  to  turn  the  enemy's^ht,  ^to  wcowthe 
Forey's  division  would  remain  in  reserve  ready  to  help  ^tner 
columns  or  those  in  immediate  danger,  as  the  case  might  be.    On 
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ins^of  tho  10th  of  Bcptember  Field-Marshal  Suint-Anmiul  h;ul  sent  to  each 
division  a  tracing  of  the  proposed  order  of  battle'.  The  plan  WHS  so  simple 
that  the  soldiers  hud  already  anticipated  and  guessed  it.  At  nightfall  thf.v 
gathered  round  the  eaiup  iires  and  discussed  the  elmneos  of  the  plan  with 
fdecful  excitement.  They  pointed  out.  to  each  other  the  Russian  camp  fin-*. 
scintillating  clots  of  light  shining  out  on  the  hill  sides,  and  tried  tu  reckon 
up  the  enemy's  number  by  the  number  of  lights,  A  good  deal  of  imagination 
mingled  with  their  calculations,  but  the  results  did  not  frighten  them,  tlit-y 
were  convinced  that  the  following  day  they  would  rest  victorious  on  the 
plateau. 

At  the  first  sounds  of  the  reveille  the  troops  of  Bosquet's  division  were 
a  foot  and  ready  to  start,  very  proud  of  the  place  assigned  thorn  by  the  com 
fulence   of    the   commandor-iu-ohiof.     The   fug  having  somewhat  '  JjiVd,    a? 
seven  o'clock  they  left  the  banks  of  the  Bulgauak  and  ma  relic.  1  off  in  quid. 
time  towards  the  Alma.     They  were  nut  more  than  two  kilomrhv  .-:  di  f:tn( 
from  it  when  one  of  the  field-marshal's  aides-de-camp  arrived  hut  I'm  it  with 
orders  to  halt,  as  the  Knglish  were  ut»t  ready.     Obedience  was  yielded  with 
some  degree  of  unwillingness,  which  grew  'to  impatience  a,;  Use   h;ilt    \va. 
jirolongod;     It  was  already  half-past  eleven  when  the  march  \v:i  •:  iv  aimed 
Phe  division  was  formed  into  two  columns;  Aufemarre's  brigade  wrm-hr.! 
towards  Almatamak,  where  (lie   l«'rcneh  scout:;  had  just  di.smveivd  a  (t,rd, 
the  other  brigade,  under  Mount,  turned  towards  the  ;;ea,  MO  a-  to  rm  •;  th» 
river  near  jts  mouth  by  a  sand  bank  shown  them  by  a  .strum  pimnrf.     l-'nu 
their  dominating  positions  the  Russians  could  :ee  this  maim-mre,  but  tl»»-\ 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  judging  that  nature  had  provided  Millid«'nf  dr-fefn;« 
for  them  on  that  side.     They  looked  upon  the  whole  of  this  movi-m'-nl  a 
merely  n  diversion,  ami  concentrated  all  their  watchfulness  tla  f|,,.  main  b«»dy 
of  the-  nnuy,  which  had  hitherto  remained  motionless  three  kiloiurtiv;  fn  th» 
rear  of  tin?  Alma. 

?  In  the  mean  time  Autemarre  s  brigade,  elo>e  on  Almatamak  mid  hither!, 
hidden  from  the  enemy  by  the  escarpments  of  the  neighbouring  rtiif,  l.iyau 
to  cross  the  Alma.  The  ;}nl  ^ounves  wen-  the  lir,-,t  over  the  furd,  au-i  l^.u- 
wttl^amaxing  "gou  to  climb  the  plateau.  This  ascent,  which  ih"  !h!',.mn 
heavily  etjuipped  an«l  accustomed  to  the  level,  believed  impuN-tU-.  \vu.' 
ivhitivoly  easy  for  men  accustomed  time  out  of  mind  to  the  tuot-tiurU  <0f 
African  mountains.  It  was  v.'onderftil  to  ?;ee  the>e  strong,  ai'ile  ....Mirr* 
springing  up  the  slopes,  giving  u  helping  han-l  to  cute  another'  '  flu'wim'  to 
tults  of  grass  and  scrub,  and  profiting  bv  the  smallest  foothold.  The  \l'.»,  .rruj 
sharp-sho(;ters  followed,  then  the  ,r)f)th  for.t.  The  mo.st  liiilicttlt  nnti.'r  \vt 
to  get  the  artillery  over,  aiul  the  boldest  falteivd  befoiv  ,-iurh  a  ta-K  IU 
a  sheer  miracle  of  stout  -heartedness  and  energv  they  manap-d  to  iioi  i  V-vnal 
pieces  the  whole  length  of  the  escarpments.  Suddenly  the  zouave-  ;tiMW"in.,J 
at  tlie  top  of  the  hill,  bourns  the  very  eyes  of  the  astonished  Hit-.-  i-un  >md 
by  a  brisk  fire  drove  oif  the  enemy's  \vdeife;,-.  {n  Another  m-'iut-nt  Mi^rrxn 
s  iar}Kshoc,(rrs  and  men  of  the  r,l)th  foot  climbed  the  la-4  slop,-,  iu  th«-:r  htrir 
then  Uie  field  guns,  dragged  up  (o  th,,  luMghts,  were  phu-rd  ju  liu,.  \f  ^ 
identical  moment  Bouat's  brigade,  whirh  ha.l  bec-n  delayed  in  op.  im"  th«- 
bar,  appeared  on  the  extreme  right  and  began  to  scale  the  dill-  n.-nv  f  the 
R;a;  .  (\n]y  the  second  battalion  of  HIM  Minsk  infantry  occupied  {hi  t,,,-  ifimi 
which  liad  lutherfo  l,een  held  impregnable.  Debouching  from  the  Jin!,! 
village  oi  Akle.ve  they  ran  forward;  but  confused  by  the  fmitrrti.-  a  iH-t-t  of 
this  unexp<'cted  enemy,  Hurried  by  the  gaps  mad'e  in  their  rank,  bv  the 
iTcneh  lt»»K-n«»g«  guns,  they  wasted  no  time  over  doubling  back  Sotm 
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Adam»5  P.  O.,  andC.  I).  Cunningham,  Tho  Swiss  Confederation,  London,  1880.  —Ah,  J. 
.  von,  Die  liunde.sbriefe  dor  altern  KidgonoHHon,  Kinmedisln,  18DL  —  Alt,  P.  N.  do,  Ilirttoiro 
o  la  SutKHe,  Fribourg,  1750-175.1,  10  voln. 
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Jowpk  Michohty,  baron  of  Alt,  the  son  of  an  ancient  patrician  family  of  Frl- 
bourg,  Switzerland,  was  born  in  10H9,  and  died  in  1771.  His  history,  which  was  admirably 
planned,  would  have  greater  value  for  the  general  student  if  much  of  tho  extraneoun  matter 
nnd  all  the  violent  Catholic  partisatiHhip  were  eliminated. 

Amtlicho  Sammluug  dor  Aktoix  aua  dcr  Zoit  dor  HolvotiHchon  Ropublilc,  2  vols,  ,  trann- 
latod  by  J.   Striekle.r,   Hern,  1KH«   1HJH),  4  vols.  —  Amtlicho  Sammlung  dor  liltorn  oidgenQs- 
aichon  Abschlodo  12d6   17DB,  1HIU)-  iHfiO,  8  v«»ls.     Hep<irf,s  of  the  old  1'Vdrrul  diets,  rontnin'm^ 
an  enontKMLs  amount  of  historirnl  matter.  ----  Annholm,  Berner-Chroiiik,  Hern,  18125-lHJJlt,  0  vols" 

......  Arx,  J.  von,   Ur:u'hirhfo  von  St.  (iallen,  St.  Uallen,  iHlO,  i5  voK  —  -  Aubigno,  T.  A.  d',  Hi.s- 

tttin-!  rnivi«r;irU<»  I.ri50  ir»nl,  (Jeneva,  lOViU,  li  voln. 

'J'htf'ntlt)rr.  Ayri  wni  tl'AuhitjnX,  one  i»f  the  most  notable  charae.tern  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
WHS  born  tit  St.  Muury.  near  Pon;;,  Kebruary  Hth,  16f>0,  of  an  old  and  noble  family  \vhich 
had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  CulviniNt:*.  The  young  d'Aubi^n6  u<»^Ux'.U*<l  none  of  tho 
tidurati<»nal  oppt>rtunitie.'i  afforded  him  by  hi*i  father^  anil  at  the  a^e  of  sis  wan  alteady  able  to 
read  Latin,  Ureek  and  Hebrew.  At  thirteen  he  escaped  from  Uio  re.stnunt.s  of  bin  tutor  to  talu? 
part  in  tin*  liie^/e  <»f  OrleiuiM.  After  hi:*  father'^  death  he  won  rt^putatinn  «M  a  warrior  under 
th«i  princp  of  i^unde,  and  htdn*  entered  thn  service  *»f  thekinf;<if  Navarre.  In  the  warn  of 
Henry  IV  for  the  recovery  of  bin  kingdom,  d'Anbi^nn  further  ttJNtin^iUMhed  hhn.self;  but  he 
wa.'>  finally  nbli^trd  by  th^  eniuity  <>f  the  <jueen»mothrr  to  retire  from  the  court.  During  his 
eliln  he  euni|Hif.t'tl  the  hi.'.tury  of  hi.M  time,  a  work  remarkable  for  its  feurles.s  frankne.sH.  The 
firnt  two  vohiiut*ri  xvere  printeil  witlunit  oppoMition  ;  but  the  third  wiw  condenmed  on  account 
of  UK  men*Uevi  rritici«unM.  1^'Anlu^ne,  h<»wever,  caur^ed  it.  to  be  printed,  thereby  incurring  tho 
burning  «>f  nil  three  volumes  ;  the  ctititi'u'ation  of  nil  bin  ^ood«,  and  tho  navage  perHecutioii  of 
liirt  later  yeitr.%  ttntil.  JU.M  ileath  at  Ueneva,  April  ili),  10JJO. 

Bnchtol<i,J.y  and  K,  V«tt«r,  BildioteK  ulterer  Hchriftwerke  der  deutschen  Sclnveiz,  Frauen- 
fehl,  1HH*J  iHM-t,  5  vobi.  .......  •  Bakw,  T.  <!.,  The  M««tel  Hepul>li«C  London,  lHl»r>.  —  -Bn«bl«r,  J.  «L, 

IHe  alien  eid^eniV.*d?icheu  HUnde,  St.  <lall.»  1B-JH.  —  Baumgartnar,  (<.  .J.t  Hie  Schwei'/  in  Hi  rent 
Kiimpfen  und  t-mKe.Mtiiltun^en,  iHIMMHftO,  Zurich,  lHo:j-(Hi,  -1  v»l«.  ;  Krlebnisse  auf  dein  Feide 
tier  I'ulitik,  Schnithuu.Mcit.  1H44  ;  (Jeschirinte  Spuniens  /.ur  %ett  der  fran'/.osichen  Ht»volution, 
Berlin,  1H01  ;  (iesrliichte  ties  Schwei/  Freistuntri  nnd  Knntons  St.  <  fallen,  Xuridi,  1BOB,  *2  vol». 
—  Btrchtoldj  J.f  llhinin*  <ht  cauton  de  Frilnttir^,  Kribour^,  1H-H  -I8-1.1).  —  -BerthoW,  de  Con- 
HtAiice.  rontinuutor  <»f  the  I'hronicnn  de  s**x  <etatibuH  niumii,  —  »  331ochrnaim,  ('.  J.,  lleinridi 
Pe.Htalo/./.i.  Iifip'/tc,  IHKJ.  -—  Blooitch,  K.t  Knpport  .nur  le.s  ailaire.s  conmnnyiles  B«*rne,  1851.  —  • 
Blumor,  J.  -L,  SfimtM  und  Hechfs^ericnriften  tier  Hchweix,.  I)<-mokratien,  St.  fallen,  1H50  50, 
U  vol.M,  ;  iiimdburh  de-i  ;;c|j\vei/,.  HundesNtntitsrechts,  SchaJTlwusen,  1877-87,  IfJ  vein.  —  • 
Bluutfichli,  J.  K(>  (.*eMrhic)tte  de.M  «rhwei/,.  Htnid«'srechtrt.  Stutfpirt,  1B75,  %  vols,  ;  Staats- 
und  HerhtM^'hchiehfe  drr  Studt  und  Land.nchaft  Zurich,  Zurich,  1H.IB,  2  vols.  —  B6hm©r,J.  F., 
lie^enta  Kuroioriun»  Krnnkf«»rt,  18!iIJ.  —  Bonivard,  F,,  L«s  Chroni«|iteH  du  la 
2  vols. 
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running  away  altogether,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  Russian  r^r™- 
followed  by  the  shots  of  French  artillery  and  by  the  missiles  thrown  on  to 
the  plateau  by  the  fleet  at  anchor  near  the  shore. 

Saint-Arnaud,  from  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Alma  had  witch™! 
the  zouaves  climb  the  hill.  When  they  had  disappeared  over  the*  ere** 
he  had  listened  anxiously  for  the  sharp-shooters  to  open  fire  Soon  the 
roar  of  cannon  was  heard,  but  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  artillery 
was  already  engaged.  "Are  they  French  guns  or  Russian  guns?"  asknl 
the  staff-officers  grouped  round  the  commander-in-chief.  But  the  field- 
marshal  joyfuUy  cried :  "  I  assure  you  it  is  Bosquet's  cannon;  he  has  reached 
the  heights."  Then  searching  the  distance  with  his  glasses:  "I  can  see 
red  trousers.  Ah!  there  I  recognise  my  African  veteran  Bosquet!"  Sum- 
moning his  generals,  Saint-Arnaud  gave  them  the  final  instructions.  Hie 
sound  of  the  guns  had  revived  his  failing  strength;  his  voice  was  as  'strong 
as  in  his  palmiest  days,  and  his  face  was  lighted  up  with  confidence,  a  last 
and  touching  reflection  of  his  warrior  spirit.  By  a  gesture  he  indicated 
to  his  officers  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  hills  which  shut  in  the  horizon : 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  battle  will  be  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Alma.1' 

It  being  now  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  front  attack  was  immedi- 
ately begun.  The  first  division,  under  command  of  General  Canrobert, 
held  the  right;  to  the  left  was  drawn  up  the  3rd  division  commanded  by 
Prince  Napoleon.  Following  the  common  plan,  the  latter  was  to  attach 
itself  to  the  English  right,  ^but  nVdid  so  only  imperfectly,  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  allies.  Set  in  motion  simultaneously,  the  two  French  divisions 
marched  towards  the  Alma.  This  time  the  Russians  had  anticipated  the 
attack  and  were  ready  to  repulse  it.  Sheltered  by  clumps  of  trees,  enclos- 
ing walls,  and  the  gardens  bordering  the  river,  innumerable  sharp-shooters 
directed  a  well-sustained  fire  against  the  enemy,  and,  in  addition,  a  battery 
established  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  covered  the  plain  with  missiles.  Over- 
whelmed by  this  murderous  fire  the  French  troops  halted.  But  the  artillery 
of  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions  shelled  the  ravines,  compelling  the  Russian  sharp- 
shooters to  retreat  against  a  high  bank  on  the  left,  and  by  thus  diverting 
their  attention  enabled  the  rest  of  the  French  army  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
Alma.  Laying  down  their  knapsacks  the  soldiers  themselves  sounded  the 
river  with  branches  of  trees  and  boldly  crossed  wherever  it  appeared  practi- 
cable. Towards  two  in  the  afternoon  the  3rd  division  effected  a  crossing 
not  far  from  Burliuk.  As  to  Canrobert's  division,  it  had,  almost  entirely, 
already  found  a  footing  on  the  left  bank  a  little  above  Almatamak.  His 
first  battalions  had  already  reached  the  heights  and  slanted  off  to  the  right 
so  as  to  join  hands  with  Bosquet's  division. 

It  was  quite  time.  When  Prince  Menshikov  was  informed  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Bosquet  on  the  heights  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alma,  he  at  first  refused 
to  believe  the  news  and  only  the  roar  of  the  cannon  had  convinced  him. 
Realising  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  the  Russian  commander-m-chief 
immediately  hurried  to  reinforce  his  left  flank,  which  in  his  excess  of  conn- 
dence  he  had  left  almost  uncovered.  As  the  brigades  of  Autemarre  and 
Bouat  took  up  a  position,  fresh  Russian  troops  debouched  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plateau.  First  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  which  arrived  before 
the  infantry  it  was  summoned  to  support,  lost  half  its  number  in  a  few 
moments;  then  four  battalions  of  the  Moscow  infantry  regiment  supported 
by  another  battery.  Shortly  after  this  occurred,  Prince  Menshikov,  having 
himself  visited  the  scene  of  action,  decided  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  JBJ 
his  orders  three  battalions  of  the  Minsk  regiment,  four  squadrons  ot  nussaib 
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and  two  batteries  of  Cossacks  were  drawn  from  the  reserve  to  afford  active 
support  to  the  troops  already  engaged.  Happily  for  the  French  these  troops 
arrived  only  in  driblets,  so  that  their  impact  was  weakened  by  being  broken 
up.  ^  Even  so  their  little  main  body,  launched  on  the  plateau  with  no  retreat 
possible,  found  itself  in  a  position  almost  as  critical  as  it  was  glorious.  If 
it  Continued  to  penetrate  into  the  Russian  flank  victory  was  assured,  but 
if  it  faltered  it  had  no  other  prospect  than  to  be  brought  to  bay  on  one  escarp- 
ment after  another  and  routed  in  the  valley,  beyond  hope  of  salvation. 
The  Russian  troops  were  not  more  numerous  than  the  French,  but  the  twelve 
guns  of  the  latter  could  scarcely  hope  to  hold  out  against  the  forty  pieces 
which  the  Russians  had  brought  into  this  part  of  the  field.  On  receiving 
overnight  the  commander-in-chiefs  instructions,  General  Bosquet  had 

replied:  aYou  can  count  on  me,  but  re- 
member I  cannot  hold  out  for  more  than 
two  hours." 

The  general  weariness  was  great  and 
moreover  the  ammunition  was  giving  out. 
With  growing  anguish  Bosquet  turned  his 
gaze  towards  the  plain,  waiting  for  the 
general  attack  which  was  to  lighten  his 
task.  His  joy  may  be  imagined  when  he 
heard  on  the  left,  above  Almatamak,  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  zouaves7  rifles,  and  saw 
appearing  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
General  Canrobert's  first  battalions. 

Help  was  at  hand,  and  with  help  the 
almost  certainty  of  victory.  At  that  very 
moment  a  happy  inspiration  of  Saint- 
Arnaud's  rendered  assurance  sure.  Judg- 
ing that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  call- 
ing on  his  reserves,  he  sent  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Forey  to  bring  up  one  of  his  brigades 
to  succour  Bosquet,  and  with  the  other  to  support  General  Canrobert.  From 
that  moment  the  tide  of  battle  set  steadily  against  the  Russians.  Surrounded 
on  their  left  wing,  outflanked  in  their  centre,  threatened  by  the  French 
reserves,  they  yielded  step  by  step,  no  doubt  with  fearful  reprisals,  but 
finally  they  retired.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Minsk  and  Moscow  regiments, 
retreating  obliquely,  tried  to  resist  both  Bosquet's  and  Canrobert's  divisions; 
these  brave  endeavours  only  prolonged  the  resistance  without  affecting  the 
result.  After  losing  the  greater  number  of  their  leaders  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  behind  the  heights  and  to  retire  to  a  tower  for  telegraphic 
communication  which  marked  the  enemy's  centre.  There  a  final  bloody 
engagement  took  place.  At  last  the  flags  of  the  3rd  zouaves  and  the  39th 
foot  were  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  signal  of  the  victory  which  the 
Russians  thenceforward  never  disputed.^ 

The  part  taken  by  the  British  troops  in  the  final  assault  is  thus 
described  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times: 

"  The  British  line  was  struggling  through  the  river  and  up  the  heights  in 
masses,  firm,  indeed,  but  mowed  down  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  batteries 
and  by  grape,  round  shot,  shell,  canister,  case  shot,  and  musketry,  from 
some  of  the  guns  of  the  central  battery,  and  from  an  immense  and  compact 
mass  of  Russian  infantry.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
determined  struggles  in  the  annals  of  war.  The  2nd  division,  led  by  Sir  De 
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L.  Evans  in  the  most  dashing  manner,  crossed  the  stream  on  the  right.    The 

7th  Fusiliers,  led  by  Colonel  Yea,  were  swept  down  by  fifties.    The  55th, 

30th,  and  95th,  led  by  Brigadier  Pennefather,  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 

fight,  cheering  on  his  men,  again  and  again  were  checked  indeed,  but  never 

drew  back  in  their  onward  progress,  which  was  marked  by  a  fierce  roll  of 

Minie  musketry;  and  Brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st,  47th,  and  49th,  bravely 

charged  up  the  hill,  and  aided  them  in  the  battle.    Sir  George  Brown,  con- 

spicious  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  in  front  of  his  light  division,  urging  them  with 

voice  and  gesture.    Gallant  fellows!    they  were  worthy  of  such  a  gallant 

chief.    The  7th,  diminished  by  one-half,  fell  back  to  re-form  their  columns 

lost  for  the  time;  the  23rd,  with  eight  officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were 

still  rushing  to  the  front,  aided  by  the  19th,  33rd,  77th,  and  88th.    Down 

went  Sir  George  in  a  cloud  of  dust  in  front  of  the  battery.    He  was  soon  up 

and  shouted,  C23rd,  Fm  all  right.    Be  sure  I'll  remember  this  day/  and  led 

them  on  again,  but  in  the  shock  produced  by  the  fall  of  their  chief  the  gallant 

regiment  suffered  terribly  while  paralysed  for  a  moment.    Meantime  the 

Guards,  on  the  right  of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Highlanders 

were  storming  the  heights  on  the  left.    Their  line  was  almost  as  regular  as 

though  they  were  in  Hyde  Park.    Suddenly  a  tornado  of  round  and  grape 

rushed  through  from  the  terrible  battery,  and  a  roar  of  musketry  from  behind 

thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dozens.    It  was  evident  that  we  were  just  able 

to  contend  against  the  Russians,  favoured  as  they  were  by  a  great  position. 

At  this  very  time  an  immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving 

down  towards  the  battery.    They  halted.    It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day. 

Sharp,  angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  |  1| 

It  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  if  our  infantry,  harassed  and  thinned  as  they  f  | 

were,  got  into  the  battery  they  would  have  to  encounter  again  a  formidable  j;  I 

fire,  which  they  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear.    Lord  Raglan  saw  the  diffi-  j1  | 

culties  of  the  situation.    He  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  couple  of  j!  •/» 

guns  to  bear  on  these  masses.    The  reply  was,  i  Yes/  and  an  artillery  officer  |  (!v 

(Colonel  Dixon)  brought  up  two  guns  to  fire  on  the  Russian  squares.    The  f  [f 

first  shot  missed,  but  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the  ;  If 

ranks  so  cleanly,  and  so  keenly,  that  a  clear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment 

through  the  square.    After  a  few  rounds  the  square  became  broken,  wavered 

to  and  fro,  broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving  behind  it  six  or 

seven  distinct  lines  of  dead,  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  marking 

the  passage  of  the  fatal  messengers.    This  act  relieved  our  infantry  of  a 

deadly  incubus,  and  they  continued  their  magnificent  and  fearful  progress  up 

the  hill.    The  duke  encouraged  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  and  proved 

himself  worthy  of  his  proud  command  and  of  the  royal  race  from  which  he 

comes.    '  Highlanders/  said  Sir  C.  Campbell,  ere  they  came  to  the  charge, 

'  don't  pull  a  trigger  till  you're  within  a  yard  of  the  Russians ! '    They  charged, 

and  well  they  obeyed  their  chieftain's  wish;  Sir  Colin  had  his  horse  shot  under 

him,  but  his  men  took  the  battery  at  a  bound.    The  Russians  rushed  put, 

and  left  multitudes  of  dead  behind  them.    The  Guards  had  stormed  the  right 

of  the  battery  ere  the  Highlanders  got  into  the  left,  and  it  is  said  the  Scots 

Fusilier  Guards  were  the  first  to  enter.    The  second  and  light  division  crowned 

the  heights.    The  French  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against  the  flying  masses, 

which  the  cavalry  in  vain  tried  to  cover.    A  few  faint  struggles  from  the 

scattered  infantry,  a  few  rounds  of  cannon  and  musketry  and  the  enemy  fled 

to  the  south-east,  leaving  three  generals,  three  guns,  700  prisoners,  and  4,000 

wounded  behind  them.    The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  won.    It  is  won  with  a 

loss  of  nearly  3,000  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side.    The  Russians7  retreat 
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was  covered  by  their  cavalry,  but  if  we  had  had  an  adequate  force  we  could 
have  captured  many  guns  and  multitudes  of  prisoners." 

it  appears  from  papers  found  in  Prince  Menshikov's  carriage,  that  he  had 
counted  on  holding  his  position  on  the  Alma  for  at  least  three  weeks.  He  had 
erected^scaff olds  from  which  his  ladies  might  view  the  military  exploits  during 
trie  period  of  obstruction  he  had  provided  for  the  invading  force,  but  he  was 
Hurried  away  in  the  midst  of  a  flying  army,  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours, 

THE    SEIZUEE   OF  BALAKLAVA   (1854  A.D.) 

Without  sufficient  cavalry,  and  having  exhausted  the  ammunition  of  the 
artillery,  the  allies  did  not  pursue  the  defeated  foe;  but  rested  for  a  couple  of 
days,  to  recruit  the  able-bodied,  succour  the  wounded,  and  bury  the  dead. 
Then  they  went  forward  towards  Sebastopol.  A  change  now  took  place,  as 
remarkable  an  incident  as  any  in  the  campaign.  Learning  that  the  enemy 
had  established  a  work  of  some  force  on  the  Belbek,  and  that  this  river  could 
not  readily  be  rendered  a  means  of  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  calcu- 
lating that  preparations  would  be  made  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  chiefly 
on  the  north  side,  the  commanders  resolved  to  change  the  line  of  operations, 
to  turn  the  whole  position  of  Sebastopol,  and  establish  themselves  at  Balak- 
lava.  After  resting  for  a  couple  of  days,  they  started  on  the  march,  turned  to 
the  left  after  the  first  night's  bivouac,  and  struck  across  a  woody  country, 
in  which  the  troops  had  to  steer  their  way  by  compass;  regained  an  open 
road  from  Bagtcheserai  to  Balaklava;  encountered  there  at  Khutor  Mack- 
enzia  (Mackenzie's  Farm)  a  part  of  the  Russian  army,  which  fled  in  conster- 
nation at  the^  unexpected  meeting;  and  "were  in  possession  of  Balaklava  on 
the^26th  —  within  four  days  after  leaving  the  heights  above  the  Alma.  Thus 
an  important  post  was  occupied  without  a  blow. 

Balaklava  is  a  close  port,  naturally  cut  by  the  waters  in  the  living  rock; 
so  deep  that  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  at  anchor  can  almost  be  touched  on  shore, 
so  strong  that  the  force  possessing  it  could  retain  communication  with  the  sea 
in  spite  of  any  enemy.  It  is  a  proof  of  Menshikov's  want  of  foresight,  or  of 
his  extreme  weakness  after  the  battle  of  the  20th,  that  Balaklava  was  left 
without  effectual  defence.  The  change  of  operations  reminds  one  of  Nelson's 
manoeuvre  at  the  Nile,  in  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  shore  side,  where  the 
ships  were  logged  with  lumber  and  unprepared  for  action. 

By  this  date,  however,  the  allies  were  destined  to  sustain  a  grave  loss,  in 
the  departure  of  Marshal  Saint-Araaud.  The  French  commander-in-chief  had 
succeeded  in  three  achievements,  each  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  the  great  soldier.  He  had  thrown  his  forces  into  the  battle  on  the  Alma 
with  all  the  ardour  of  which  his  countrymen  are  capable,  but  with  that  perfect 
command  which  ^he  great  general  alone  retains.  He  had  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing the  soldierly  fire  of  the  French,  and  yet  in  preserving  the  friendliest  feelings 
towards  their  rivals  and  allies,  the  English.  He  had  succeeded  in  retaining 
his  place  on  horseback,  notwithstanding  mortal  agonies  that  would  have  sub- 
dued the  courage,  or  at  least  the  physical  endurance,  of  any  other  man. 
Many  can  meet  death,  numbers  can  sustain  torture;  but  the  power  of  holding 
out  in  action  against  the  depressing  and  despairing  misgivings  of  internal 
maladies,  is  a  kind  of  resolution  which  nature  confers  upon  very  few  indeed, 
and  amongst  those  very  few  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  will  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French 
army  by  General  Canrobert,  and  died  at  sea  on  .the  29th.  By  this  event 
Lord  Raglan  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Crimea. 
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THE  ADVANCE  ON  SEBASTOPOL 

Had  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  lived,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  attempted  to  take  Sebastopol  by  the  summary  process  of  breaching  and 
storming  instead  of  the  slower  one  of  a  regular  siege.  The  former  plan  might 
have  been  successful,  for  it  is  now  known,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Russians 
themselves,  that  when  the  allies  first  broke  ground  before  the  fortress  its  prepa- 
rations  for  resistance  were  very  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  events  have 
too  painfully  demonstrated  that  the  force  with  which  the  siege  was  under- 
taken was  totally  inadequate,  both  in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  invest  the  place  on  every  side,  or  to  hinder  the  garrison  of  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world  from  receiving  unlimited  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Hence,  to  use  General  Peyronnet  Thomp- 
son's homely  but  very  apt  illustration,  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  have 
hitherto  been  like  the  work  of  drawing  a  badger  out  of  one  end  of  a  box,  with 
an  interminable  series  of  badgers  entering  at  the  other. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  English  before  Sebastopol  was  to  the  right  of 
the  French,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  their  ships.  They  held  the  summit 
of  a  ridge,  whence  at  long  range,  they  could  fire  with  some  effect  on  the  Russian 
outworks;  but  as  they  descended  the  slope,  their  force  was  broken  in  two  or 
three  parts,  while  they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  like  that  which  destroyed  so 
many  brave  men  at  the  Alma.  The  French,  on  the  left,  rested  on  Cape 
Chersonesus,  and  were  within  three  miles  of  their  ships,  in  a  position  where, 
though  they  might  suffer  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  they  were  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  field.  The  attack  on  the  place 
by  the  land  batteries  and  by  the  ships  began  on  the  17th  of  October.  The 
Russians  had  closed  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  by  sinking  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  (they  subsequently  sank  all  the  rest  of  their  fleet),  and 
the  fire  of  the  allied  ships  at  long  range  produced  so  very  little  effect,  whilst  the 
casualties  sustained  by  them  were  so  disproportionate  to  the  damage  they 
inflicted,  that  the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  Russians  in  turn  became  the  assailants.  A 
large  reinforcement  having  been  received  under  Liprandi,  that  general  was 
detached  to  the  Tcheraaia  with  some  30,000  troops  to  attack  our  rear.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the  allied  army  facilitated  its  efforts.  It  has 
already  been  explained  that  Balaklava  is  at  some  distance  from  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers.  The  road  connecting  the  two  runs  through  a  gorge  in  the  heights 
which  constitute  the  rear  of  the  British  position,  and  which  overlook  the  small 
grassy  plain  that  lies  to  the  north  of  the  inlet  of  Balaklava.  The  possession 
of  the  port  and  the  connecting  road  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  siege. 
To  defend  them,  Lord  Raglan  had  placed  a  body  of  marines  and  sailors  with 
some  heavy  guns  on  the  heights  above  the  village  and  landing  place  of  Balak- 
lava; beneath  the  heights  he  had  stationed  the  93rd  Highlanders,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who  barred'the  road  down  to  the  village.  The  plain  running 
northward  towards  the  Tchernaia  is  intersected  by  a  low,  irregular  ridge, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  running  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  rear  of  the  heights  on  the  north-western  slopes  of  which  lay  the  British 
army.  This  ridge  in  the  plain  was  defended  by  four  redoubts,  intervening 
between  the  Tchernaia  and  the  British  cavalry  encamped  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain;  and  the  rising  ground  in  their  rear  was  held  by  the  zouaves, 
who  had  entrenched  themselves  at  right  angles  with  the  redoubts.  The 
extreme  right  of  our  position  was  on  the  road  to  .Kamara;  the  centre  about 
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Kadakoi,  with,  the  Turkish  redoubts  in  front;  the  left  on  the  eastern  slopes  *  /[ 

of  the  high  lands  running  up  to  the  Inkerman  ravine.  "  j 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BALAKLAVA  "  ; 

The  object  of  the  Russians  was  to  turn  the  right  and  seize  Balaklava,  burn  -      -I 

the  shipping  in  the  port,  and,  cutting  off  our  communication  with  the  sea,  I 

establish  themselves  in  our  rear.    To  accomplish  this,  General  Liprandi  '. 

gathered  up  his  troops  behind  the  defiles  at  Tchorgun  on  the  Tchernaia.  f 

Here,  having  previously  reconnoitred  our  position,  he  divided  his  forces  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October,  directing  one  body  by  the  great  military 
road,  the  other  by  Kamara,  and  debouching  upon  the  plain  near  the  Turkish  ^ 

redoubts.  The  redoubts  were  armed  with  two  or  three  heavy  ship-guns,  and 
each  manned  by  about  250  Turks.  The  Russians  coining  on  with  the  dawn, 
some  12,000  strong,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  field-guns,  attacked  the  redoubts 
with  horse  artillery,  and  carried  them  in  succession;  the  Turks  firing  a  few  , 

shots,  and  then  flying  in  disorder  under  a  fire  of  artillery  and  the  swords  of  ! 

the  Cossacks.     Sir  Colin  Campbell,  aroused  by  the  firing,  instantly  drew  up  '., 

the  93rd  in  front  of  the  village  of  Kadakoi;  and  the  affrighted  Turks  rallied 
for  a  moment  on  the  flanks  of  that  "living  wall  of  brass, "  to  use  the  language 
of  a  French  writer,  presented  by  the  Highlanders.  But  the  redoubts  being 
taken,  the  enemy's  artillery  advanced  and  opened  fire;  and  the  cavalry  came 
rapidly  up.  As  the  93rd  was  within  range,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  drew  them  a 
little  backward  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  British  cavalry  lay  to  the 
left  of  the  Highlanders,  and  a  large  body  of  Russian  cavalry  menaced  both. 
The  larger  section  went  towards  the  encampment  of  the  British  cavalry,  and 
were  met  at  once  by  the  heavy  brigade,  under  General  Scarlett.  A  brief  but 
brilliant  encounter  followed:  for  a  moment  the  Greys  and  Enniskillens  in  the 
first  line  seemed  swallowed  up,  in  another  they  reappeared  victorious.  The 
long,  dense  line  of  the  Russian  horse  had  lapped  over  their  flanks;  but  the 
second  British  line,  consisting  of  the  4th  and  5th  Dragoons,  charging,  the 
Russians  were  broken  and  rapidly  made  off.  While  this  was  proceeding,  a 
body  of  some  400  cavalry  rode  at  the  Highlanders,  who,  not  deigning  to  form 
square,  mounted  the  crest  of  the  hill,  behind  which  they  had  taken  shelter, 
fired  in  line  two  deep,  and  sent  the  enemy  flying. 

But  the  fighting  was  not  yet  over.  Seven  guns  taken  in  the  redoubts  yet 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  and  Lord  Raglan  sent  an  order  to 
Lord  Lucan  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  off  the  guns,  if  possible. 
The  order  was  wrongly  interpreted  as  a  peremptory  order  to  charge,  and  in 
that  sense  it  was  repeated  by  Lord  Lucan  to  Lord  Cardigan,  who  obeyed  it 
and  charged  into  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  with  a  desperate 
sacrifice  of  men,  but  not  without  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  the  enemy. 
Nor  was  the  loss  of  life  entirely  a  waste.  To  the  Russians  the  incident  proved 
the  unmeasured  daring  of  the  foe  they  had  to  face;  to  the  British  troops  it 
showed  the  lengths  to  which  discipline  and  fidelity  can  be  carried.  The  light 
cavalry  brigade  mustered  607  sabres  that  morning;  in  the  twenty  minutes 
occupied  by  the  charge  and  the  return,  they  lost  335  horses,  and  had  nearly 
as  many  officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  heavy  dragoons  and  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  covered  the  retreat  of  the  bleeding  remnant  of  this  daring 
band.  It  was  now  nearly  noon:  the  fourth  division,  under  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart,  and  the  first  division,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  had  come  up;  and 
the  Russians  abandoned  all  the  redoubts,  except  the  furthest  one  to  the  right. 
Nothing  more  was  done  that  day.  Looking  to  the  extent  of  the  position  pre- 
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viously  occupied,  Lord  Raglan  determined  to  contract  his  line  of  rfefcn     4 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balaklava  and  the  steeps  in  the  right  ~!   Tv° 
British  army.  &        "*r  Oi  tlie 

Next  day  the  enemy  sallied  forth  from  Sebastopol  7000  or  «win  « 
and  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  British  army;  but  stead LLv  mVt  ffig' 
second  division  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  supported  by  the  brigade  of  GiiVJh 
a  regiment  of  Rifles,  two  guns  from  the  light  division,  and  two  French  batt?' 
ions,  the  Russians  were  gallantly  repelled,  and  then  chased  down  to  the  <=W 
with  a  loss  of  some  600  killed  and  wounded,  and  80  prisoners.  " 

I 

THE   BATTLE   OF  INKERMAN   (NOVEMBER  5TH,   1854) 

Another  fierce  engagement,  the  most  important  of  all  in  which  the  bellig-  I 

erents  had  yet  been  engaged,  took  place  on  the  5th  of  November.    For  some  ! 

days  previously,  the  Russians,  who  already  possessed  a  large  force  in  the^pro-  ^ 

longed  fortifications,  and  others  to  the  rear  of  the  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  1 

of  Balaklava,  had  been  observed  to  receive  large  reinforcements,  which,  added  i 

to  Liprandi's  corps  on  the  Russian  left,  of  30,000  or  more,  and  the  garrison,  *! 

would  probably  justify  Lord  Raglan's  estimate  of  60,000  men  arrayed  against 
the  allies  on  the  memorable  5th  of  November.  To  augment  the  weight  of  the 
force  brought  down  to  crush  the  besiegers,  the  now  useless  army  of  the  Danube 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Moldavia,  leaving  Bessarabia  still  defended  by  its 
special  army,  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  entirely  exhausting  the  reinforcements 
to  be  brought  from  the  interior.  The  effort  of  Menshikov  to  throw  his  strength  f| 

into  a  succession  of  powerful  and,  if  possible,  decisive  blows,  is  shown  by  the 
advance  of  Dannenberg's  army  in  the  very  lightest  order,  augmenting  the 
numbers  about  Sebastopol  without  much  regard  either  to  their  equipment  or 
provision.  The  aim  was  to  bear  down  by  accumulated  pressure;  and  it  was 
with  such  a  view  that  the  batteries  resumed  the  bombardment  of  the  allies  in 
their  besieged  camp,  a  strong  force  from  the  garrison  moved  out  to  act  with 
Dannenberg's  army,  and  Liprandi  made  a  feint,  that  might  have  been,  had  it 
succeeded,  a  penetrating  attack  towards  the  rear;  and  as  it  was,  it  did  busy  a 
portion  of  the  British  and  French  forces.  Thus  the  allies  were  to  be  occupied 
all  round,  while  the  weak,  unintrenched,  and  unfortified  point  in  their  position 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Inkerman  was  to  be  penetrated  by  a  force  of  great 
weight  and  momentum.** 

The  English  encampments  were  established  between  Karabelnaia  and  ^ the 
valley  of  the  Tchernaia,  on  a  plateau  called  Inkerman,  which  two  ravines 
narrowed  at  the  south  in  a  way  which  made  it  a  kind  of  isthmus.  Two  strong 
Russian  columns,  consisting  together  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  converged 
in  this  direction.  The  first  came  out  from  Karabelnaia;  the  second  descended 
from  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tchernaia  and  crossed  that  river 
near  its  mouth  in  the  bay.  ....  , 

They  had  to  join  in  order  to  turn  the  English  camp  and  take  it  from  the 
back.  Their  movements  were  badly  planned;  each  acted  on  its  own  initiative 
instead  of  joining.  However,  the  English  were  in  extreme  danger  ihe 
Karabelnaia  column  surprised  one  of  their  divisions  and  nearly  overwhelmed 
it  by  force  of  numbers.  With  a  small  reinforcement  the  English  disputed 
every  inch  of  ground  with  desperation  and  the  struggle  was  prolonged  througn 
rain  and  fog,  till  the  Russian  general  Soimonov  was  mortally  wounded;  tear 
struck  his  battalions:  they  ceased  to  advance,  then  retreated,  not  receding 
any  orders,  and  did  not  return  to  the  combat. 
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The  column  which  came  from 'the  opposite  side  of  the  Tchernaia;  and 
which  General  Pavlov  commanded,  had  in  the  meantime  commenced  its 
attack  on  the  other  part  of  the  English  camp.  Here  were  furious  shocks  and 
long  alternations  of  success  and  defeat.  Although  the  English  right  had  been 
joined  by  their  left,  having  got  rid  of  the  Karabelnaia  column,  the  inequality 
of  numbers  was  still  great.  The  English  had  driven  back  the  advance  guard 
of  Pavlov's  column  to  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaia;  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
column,  supported  by  an  immense  artillery  (nearly  one  hundred  guns)  pushed 
forward  its  closely  serried  battalions  with  such  violence,  that  in  the  end  they 
were  masters  of  an  earthwork,  which  protected  the  right  side  of  the  English 
camp  (a  battery  of  sand  bags). 

Had  the  Russians  remained  in  this  position,  the  allies  would  have  lost  the 
day.  Till  then  the  English  had  made  it  their  pride  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
without  the  help  of  the  French.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  two  of 
their  generals  were  killed,  several  no  longer  able  to  fight;  the  soldiers^  were 
exhausted.  Lord  Raglan  called  the  French,  who  were  awaiting  the  signal. 
General  Bosquet,  who  commanded  the  corps  nearest  the  English,  sent  out 
the  first  two  battalions  he  had  at  hand.  It  would  have  been  too  late  if  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  fortification  they  had  seized  and  had  extended  beyond 
the  isthmus.  The  Russians  had  been  less  active  than  brave.  The  French 
foot  soldiers  renewed  the  marvellous  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  at  Balak- 
lava.  In  their  vehemence,  they  drove  the  greater  number  of  the  Russians 
far  behind  the  battery  of  sand  bags;  they  were  repulsed  in  their  turn  by  the 
mass  of  the  enemy;  but  the  movement  of  the  latter  had  nevertheless  been 
checked.  The  Russian  leaders  were  not  able  to  manoeuvre  promptly  enough 
to  place  themselves,  as  they  might  have  done,  between  the  English  and  the 
new  reinforcements  of  French. 

The  French  battalions  arrived  in  double  quick  time  with  that  agility 
already  shown  at  Alma  by  the  soldier  trained  in  African  wars.  The  Russians 
repulsed  a  second  attack;  they  succumbed  under  a  third  made  with  more 
reinforcements.  One  of  their  regiments  was  precipitated  by  the  French 
zouaves  and  turcos  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks  into  a  deep  ravine  where  it 
was  shattered.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  troops  made  a  slow  and  painful 
retreat  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  French  artillery. 

This  sanguinary  day  cost  the  Russians  twelve  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  The  English  lost  about  twenty-six  hundred  men,  the 
French  seventeen  to  eighteen  hundred.  Beside  their  decisive  intervention 
on  the  plateau  of  Inkerman,  the  French  troops  had  repulsed  a  sortie  of  the 
garrison  at  Sebastopol. 

According  to  military  historians,  the  check  of  the  Russians  was  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  their  want  of  mobility  and  their  incapacity  for  manoeuvring; 
the  pedantic  and  circumstantial  tactics  imposed  on  them  by  Nicholas  only 
served  to  hinder  them  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies,  victorious,  but  suffering  after  such  a  victory,  suspended  the 
assault  and  decided  to  keep  on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  new  forces. 
They  completed  the  circumvallation  which  protected  the  plateau  of  CKer- 
sonesus,  from  Inkerman  to  Balaklava;  the  Russians  had  retired  completely; 
the  French  protected  themselves  on  the  town  side  by  a  line  of  contravallation.* 
While  the  allies  were  occupied  in  digging  trenches,  laying  mines,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  their  batteries,  the  Russians,  directed  by  the  able 
Todtleben,  strengthened  those  defences  of  the  city  that  were  already  in  exist- 
ence and  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  erected  new  ones.  The  allies,  in  spite  of 
the  sufferings  incident  to  a  severe  winter,  established  themselves  more  and 
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more  securely,  and  on  a  strip  of  sandy  coast  prepared  to  defy  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire  of  the  czar. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1825,  Nicholas  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  conspirators  as  the  armed  apostle  of  the  principle  of  authority,  the 
destroying  angel  of  counter-revolution.  This  was  a  part  that  he  played  not 
without  glory  for  thirty  years;  having  put  down  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
Rumanian  revolutions  and  prevented  Prussia  from  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  the  German  revolution.  He  had  obstructed  if  not  destroyed  the  French 
Revolution  in  all  its  legal  manifestations,  the  monarchy  of  July,  the  republic, 
and  the  empire.  He  had  saved  the  Austrian  Empire  and  prevented  the  crea- 
tion of  a  democratic  German  empire.  Like  Don  Quixote  he  was  chivalrous, 
generous,  disinterested,  but  represented  a  superannuated  principle  that  was 
out  of  place  in  the  modern  world.  Day  by  day  his  character  as  chief  of  a 
chimerical  alliance  became  more  of  an  anachronism;  particularly  since  1848 
aspirations  of  the  people  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  theories  of 
patriarchal  despotism.  In  Europe  this  contradiction  had  diminished  the 
glory  of  the  czar,  but  in  Russia  his  authority  remained  unimpaired  owing  to 
his  successes  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Caucasus,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  All  com- 
plaints against  the  police  were  forgotten  as  well  as  the  restrictions  laid  on  the 
press,  and  all  efforts  to  control  the  government  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  wars, 
and  administration  were  relinquished;  it  was  believed  that  the  laborious 
monarch  would  foresee  everything  and  bring  all  affairs  of  state  to  a  fortunate 
conclusion.  Indeed  the  success  of  this  policy  was  sufficient  to  silence  the 
opposition  offered  by  a  few  timid  souls,  and  to  furnish  justification  for  blind 
confidence  in  the  existing  government. 

The  disasters  in  the  East  were  a  terrible  awakening;   invincible  as  the 
Russian  fleet  had  hitherto  been  considered,  it  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its 
own  ports  or  to  be  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.     The  army  had  been 
conquered  at  Alma  by  the  allies  and  at  Silistria  by  the  despised  Turks ;  a  body 
of  western  troops  fifty  thousand  strong  was  insolently  established  before 
Sebastopol,  and  of  the  two  former  allies  Prussia  was  neutral  and  Austria  had 
turned  traitor.    The  enforced  silence  of  the  press  for  the  last  thirty  years  had 
favoured  the  committal  of  dishonest  acts  by  employes,  the  organisation  of  the 
army  had  been  destroyed  by  administrative  corruption.    Everything  had 
been  expected  of  the  government,  and  now  the  Crimean  War  intervened  and 
threatened  complete  bankruptcy  to  autocracy;  absolute  patriarchal  monarchy 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Anglo-French  invasion.    The  higher  the 
hopes  entertained  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  extension  of  the  Slavonic  empire,  the  more  cruel  the  disap- 
pointment.   At  this  moment  a  prodigious  activity  manifested  itself  through-  '  >  (1 
out  Russia,  tongues  were  unloosed,  and  a  great  manuscript  literature  was  ','  M 
passed  secretly  from  hand  to  hand,  bringing  audacious  accusations  against  the  ' '  | 
government  and  all  the  hierarchy  of  officials: 

"Awake,  0  Russia! "  exhorted  one  of  these  anonymous  pamphlets;  "  awake 
from  your  deep  sleep  of  ignorance  and  apathy.  Long  enough  we  have  been 
in  bondage  to  the  successors  of  the  Tatar  khans;  rise  to  your  full  height 
before  the  throne  of  the  despot  and  demand  of  him  a  reckoning  for  the  national 
disaster.  Tell  him  plainly  that  his  throne  is  not  God7s  altar  and  that  God  has 
not  condemned  our  race  to  eternal  slavery.  Russia,  0  czar,  had  given  into 
your  hands  the  supreme  power,  and  how  have  you  exerted  it?  Blinded  by 
ignorance  and  passion,  you  have  sought  power  for  its  own  sake  and  have  for- 
gotten the  interests  of  the  country.  You  have  consumed  your  life  in  review- 
ing troops,  in  altering  uniforms,  and  in  signing  your  name  to  the  legislative 
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projects  of  ignorant  charlatans.  You  have  created  the  detestable  institution 
of  press-censorship  that  you  might  enjoy  peace  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
needs  and  complaints  of  your  people.  You  have  buried  Truth  and  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  her  sepulchre,  and  in  the  vanity  of  your  heart  YOU 
have  exclaimed,  'For  her  there  shall  be  no  resurrection!'  Notwithstanding. 
Truth  rose  on  the  third  day  and  left  tin*  ranks  of  the  dead.  Czar,  apjn»ar 
before,  the  tribunal  of  history  and  of  (}od!  You  have  trodden  truth  under 
foot,  and  refused  to  others  liberty  while  you  were  yourself  a  slave  to  passion. 
By  your  obstinacy  and  pride  you  have  exhausted  Russia  and  armed  the  rest 
of  the  world  against  her.  Bow  your  haughty  head  to  the  dust  and  implore 
forgiveness,  ask  advice.  Throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  your  jwople;  with 
them  lies  your  only  hope  of  safety!"/ 

DHATII    OF   THH    KMPKUOR    NICHOLAS    I 
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The  chivalrous  soul  of  the  Kmperor  Xicholas  could  not  reconcile  itself  t 
the  complete  wreck  of  all  its  political  and  spiritual  ideals.  Nicholas  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  persistent  pursuit  of  traditions  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
Alexandrine  policy  of  the  last  decade. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  lSf),r>,  Russia,  and  nil  Kuropean  nations,  were  dis  ..... 
mayed  by  the  unexpected  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  (he  emperor  Nicholas.  '' 
"Serve  Russia!"  were  his  last  words  to  his  son  and  heir.  "  I  wished  to  over- 
come all  national  afflictions,  to  leave  you  a  peaceful,  well-organized  and  happy 
empire.  .  .  Providence  has  ordained  otherwise!";" 

KST1MATK    OK    NICHOLAS 

Skriw\*  reviewing  the  life  of  Nicholas  in  the  light  of  fhn  evolutionary 
philosophy  of  our  own  lime,  declares  that  tho  autocrat  failed  beeati.su  in 
a  progressive  century  he  had  become  an  anuc.hrotuHxn*  He  believes,  how- 
over,  that  Nicholas  1.  died  an  grandly  as  he  had  lived,  in  tho  firm  assurance 
that  ho  had  done  his  duty.  Whiles  he  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  ho  was  ever  ready  to  nerve  them  with  an  unselfishness  which  ha-9; 
no  parallel  in  history. 

Sweeping  assertions  such  as  these  arc  usually  to  ho  taken  with  some 
measure  of  allowance.  In  tho  present  ease  wo  may  quote,  by  way  of 
antidote,  tho  estimate  of  Nicholas  that  appeared  in  the  .London  Thnt-s 
of  March  3rd,  18f>f>:  '*  In  the  long  array  of  history,  and  among  those  figures 
dimly  seen  along  the  ages  of  tho  past,  which  bear  imperishable  traces  of 
their  guilt  and  their  doom,  none  stands  a  more  visible  mark  of  retributive 
justice  than  he  who  lias  abruptly  passed  from  tho  scene  of  human  ufVairs. 
Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  m  the  prime  of  lift*,  and  ho  won  his  crown  by 
his  own  daring  composure  in  the  face  of  great  dangers.  The  conduct,  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  during  those  eventful  and  perilous  years,  from  IMS  to 
lSf»l,  raised  him  higher  than  he  had  ever  stood  before;  ho  WHS  regarded  as 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Huropr, 
and  those  even  who  detested  his  despotic  government  could  not  deny  thai 
he  had  shown  moderation,  temper,  and  a  strong  desire  for  pcaee.  No 
sovereign  ever  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  own  subjects  of  the  Muscovite  rare 
with  a  more  fanatical  attachment  to  his  person,  and  it  is  perfectly  trn»*  thai 
wherever  the  lofty  stature  and  imperial  port  of  the  czar  was  seen  throughout 
his  dominions,  he  was  hailed  as  a  demigod  rather  than  as  a  man,  His  pride 
rose  with  his  station  and  his  power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  possessed  with 


Francois  JBomvard,  to  whom  we  owe  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  agitation 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  of  Savoyard  parents,  in  141 
seventeen  lie  became  prfc>r  of  St.  Victor,  a  community  of  Benedictines  near 
tionist  at  heart,  he  entered  into  the  struggle  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
him  and  confiscated  his  priory.  He  died  in  1570,  aged  seventy-seven  year 
youth  and  a  melancholy  old  age  as  pensioner  in  the  city  where  he  had  once  b 
He  left  behind  him,  the  invaluable  chronicle  of  his  time,  written  half  in  Latii 
French  of  his  day,  in  a  style  at  once  rude  and  naive,  familiar  and  vigorous, 
picturesque  imagery  and  lively  metaphor. 

Bonnechose,  E,  de,  Les  Reformateurs  avant  la  Reforme,  Paris,  1860, 
—  Brandstetter,  J.  L.,  Repertorium  tiber  die  Zeit  und  Sammelschriften  de 
Bale,  1892.  —  Bulletin  official  du  Directoire  Helvetique,  3  vols.  —  Bullinger, 
geschichte,  Frauenfeld,  1838-40,  3  vols. 

Henry  Bullinger  was  born  at  Bremgarten  in  1504  and  died  at  Zuric 
preliminary  course  at  Emmerich,  his  father  having  refused  him  the  i 
continue  his  education,  he  made  money  by  singing  in  the  streets  and  in  15 
his  studies  at  Cologne,  with  the  idea  of  joining  the  community  of  the  C 
resolution  and  his  religion  as  well  were  changed  by  his  association  with  Zwii 
he  embraced  and  whose  successor  he  became.  In  addition  to  his  history 
and  numerous  theological  writings  he  edited  the  complete  works  of  Zwingli, 

Burckhardt,  Der  Kirchenschatz  des  Mtinsters  zu  Basel,  Bale,  1867. 

Caesar,  J.,  De  bello  gallico.— Oasus  S.  Galli.  By  Ekkehard  IV.  Translai 
Knonau,  Leipsic,  1878.  — Chambrier,  F.  de,  Histoire  de  Neuch&tel  et  Valan^ 
ment  de  la  maison  de  Prusse,  Neuch&tel,  1840. 

Frederic  de  Chambrier,  the  real  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Neuchi 
wide  culture  and  varied  resources.  In  his  Histoire  he  follows  faithfully,  ( 
the  progress  of  the  little  but  proud  and  independent  people  of  Neuch&tel,  ha: 
analyses  with  skill  and  persisting  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  dignified. 

Chauffour-Kestner,  Etudes  sur  les  Eeformateurs  du  XVI  Siecle.  —  Cl 
Democratie  en  Suisse,  Geneva,  1843.  —  Ohronique  d'Edlibach.  —  Chroi 
Ohronique  Anonyme.  —  Chronique  des  chanoines  de  Neuchatel,  Mich* 
nik  des  Hans  Frond,  Chur,1875, —  Colt  on,  J.  M.,  Annals  of  Switzerland,  '. 
Coxe,  W.,  A  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  London,  1807.  — Cretineai 
du  Sonderbund,  Paris,  1850,  2  vols.  —  Ourti,  T.,  Geschichte  der  Schweizer: 
gebung,  Zurich,  1885. 

Daguet,  A.,  Biographie  de  Guillimann,  Fribourg,  1843;  Les  barons  de 
1873  ;  Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,  Geneva,  1880,  2  vols. 

Alexander  Daguet,  Swiss  historian  and  professor  was  born  at  Fribourg, 
a  family  of  poor  nobles.  Since  1866  he  has  held  the  chair  of  history  ai 
Academy  of  Neuch&tel.  He  has  edited  successively  numerous  educational  j 
among  the  authors  of  the  publications  of  the  Soci£t<5  de  la  Suisse  romande.  J 
and  abroad  he  has  gained  innumerable  distinctions.  He  is  the  founder  of 
historical  societies,  and  the  honoured  member  of  many  more. 

Dandliker,  C.,  Ursachen  und  Vorspiel  der  Burgunderkriege,  Zurich,  II 
Schweiz,  Zurich,  1884-88,  3  vols. ;  A  short  history  of  Switzerland,  translati 
London,  1899. 

Chas.  Dandliker,  Swiss  historian,  was  born  at  Staffa,  May  6,  1849.  3E 
and  Munich  and  in  1871  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at  the  Pedagogi 
nacht,  where  he  is  still  instructor.  In  1887  he  was  named  professor  ext 
history  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  His  history  of  Switzerland  has  be 
English. 

Dawson,  W.  H.,  Social  Switzerland,  London,  1891. — Der  Schweizeris 
Zurich,  Lucern,  Bern,  1798-9,3  vols.  —  Dierauer,  J.,  Geschichte  der  sc! 
genossenschaft,  Gotha,  1887,  2  vols.  —  Dottain,  E.,  La  question  suisse,  e 
toriques,  Paris,  1860. — Droz,  N.,  Instruction  civique,  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
im  19 ten  Jahrhundert,  Lausanne,  1899. 

Numa  Droz,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  Swiss  Confederation,  v 
1844,  of  a  humble  family  of  watchmakers.  In  1864  he  turned  his  attenl 
became  editor  of  a  radical  instrument,  Le  National  Suisse.  During  the 
obtained  a  high  place  in  the  grand  council,  thanks  to  his  facile  elocuti 
liberalism.  He  was  in  1882  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Franco- Swiss  tr 
are  distinguished  for  clearness  of  presentation,  beauty  of  style,  and  substa 

Dubs,  J.  Das  Sffentliche  Recht  der  Eidgenossenschaft,  ZUrich,  1855,  2  ^ 
H.,  Der  Sonderbundskrieg,  Bale,  1882. 

Eckhardus,  Jr.  (monk  of  St.  Gall)  St.  Galler  Kloster-Chronik,  Leipsic, 
Die  schlacht  bei  Kappel,  Zurich,  1873. — Elgger,  C.  von,  Kriegswesen  ui 
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hallucinations  acting  upon  a  mystical  and  excitable  nature,  as  if  lie  indeed 
transcended  the  appointed  limits  of  all  human  greatness. 

«  By  what  marvellous  fatality,  by  what  infatuation  could  it  then  happen 
that  a  ruler  of  men  already  past  the  illusions  of  youth,  -versed  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  professedly  solicitous  to  maintain  the  constituted  order  of 
things,  suddenly  descended  from  his  exalted  position,  committed  acts  of 
astonishing  imprudence  and  injustice,  destroyed  his  own  influence  through- 
out the  world,  and  died  at  last  without  a  friend  ?  He  was  warned  early, 
frequently,  and  emphatically,  that  if  he  failed  to  control  that  indomitable 
pride  which  gave  a  pernicious  import  to  his  smallest  actions,  he  would  fall 
under  the  ban  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  agonising- 
sense  of  humiliation  and  remorse  at  the  loss  of  all  he  had  reason  to  prize 
has  terminated  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  examples 
of  the  tie  which  links  human  greatness  to  human  frailty ;  and  throughout 
all  future  time  the  reign  of  Nicholas  of  Eussia  will  be  remembered  as  an 
instance  of  the  miserable  ending  of  a  career  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  bad 
and  destructive  passions,  when  it  might  have  been  prolonged  in  peace,  good 
fame,  and  honour."  « 
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circuinsta.ne.es  of  the  greatest  <liilintlty  b«»!h  at  \m:u*-  :.?.•!  •;!-:^:.l.!  "  \  ,,-;: 
burden  will  he  a  heavy  one/'  las  father  had  raid  t»»  him  v,h--:.  .i^i!-/  \.>., 
anderjs  first  cai%e  was  to  terminate  unti»-r  h*»inm::i!.t!f  I'^Ji-ii'i":.-  !i;.«4  u  -tr  !:..if 
was  oxliaustin^  Russia,.  At  tin*  new,-;  nf  tltr  drnth  «»i  N^-li..'.-^.  fr:,-  \  ,;.,.,•  ,,: 
stocks  and  bonds  rose  in  every  exchange  in  I\ur» >[.»•;  :i:*.J  t!..-  r. •!.••:•. fc;  j,.-;Lr. •••,:. 
mood  was  not  di.sturb(*d  by  ilu*  new  etnprrut*:-  }«r««r!:j.:i4;),fi,,:i  th.i?  !-.!•  ^«.-i!-i 
"  end<^tvour  to  carry  out  tlie  views  of  hi:--  illustriiur  j»r«-d»-rr-  •  ».i  ,  i**"!.*-r,  i  v;ii!, 
orine,  tlui  l)(;lovcul  Alexander,  and  our  father  t*f  imj-rri  h;ib'!r-  m'-ja.'rv,"  \ 
new  conference  took  place  at  Vienna  between  th*-  r»-j'n\M*:j:aivi-  ».i  \u-!n:i, 
Rus«ia,and  the  two  western  powers.  Kraun-  d**tu:iu»ir»i  th»-  ji»Mitr:i!i.x-iiii.u  «»( 
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the  Black  Sea,  or  the  limitation  of  the  naval 
there    ;  Before  limiting  our  forces/'  ^ 
resentatives  of  Russia,  "  take  from  us  Sebastopol! 

The  siege  continued     Sardinia  in  its  turn^ent  20,000  men  to  the 
Austria  agreed  to  defend  the  principalities  against  Russia,  and  Pru^ 
to  support  Austria     On  the  16th  of  May  Pelissier  succeeded  rt 

general-in-ehief  of  the  French  forces.  During  the  night  of  the  o.9nd  of  May 
the  Russians  made  two  sorties,  which  were  repulsed;  all  the  allied  forces  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  Tchernaia,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  which 
destroyed  the  military  posts  of  Kertch  and  Jenikale,  occupied  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and  bombarded  Taganrog,  leaving  the  Russians  no  route  by  which  to 
receive  supplies  save  that  of  Perekop.  The  Turks  occupied  Anapa  and  incited  I ! 

the  Circassians  to  revolt. 

Pelissier  had  announced  that  he  would  gain  possession  of  Sebastopol,  and  |! 

on  the  7th  of  June  he  took  by  storm  the  Mamelon  Vert  (Green  Hillock)  and  > 

the  Ouvrages  Blancs  (White  Works),  on  the  18th  he  sent  the  French  to  attack  ? 

Malakov  and  the  English  to  lay  siege  to  the  great  Redan,  but  both  expedi-  * 

tions  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men.    On  the  16th  of  August  the      *  4 

Italian  contingent  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle  of  Traktir  on  the  Tcher-  * 

naia.    The  last  day  of  Sebastopol  had  arrived.    Eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  cannon  directed  their  thunder  against  the  bastions  and  the  city;  and  f 
the  Russians,  who  displayed  a  stoical  intrepidity  that  nothing  could  shake,  lost                                  1 
18,000  men  from  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  alone.    A  million  and  a                                   S3 
half  of  projectiles  were  thrown  upon  the  city.    The  French  had  dug  SO  | 
kilometres  of  trenches  and  sunk  1,251  metres  of  mines  before  the  Mast  bas-  I1 
tion  alone,  and  their  parallels  had  been  extended  to  within  thirty  metres  of                                   ^ 
Malakov.    Under  a  terrible  fire,  the  noise  of  which  could  be  heard  at  a  dis-  ''} 
tance  of  a  hundred  kilometres,  the  Russian  bastions  crumbled  away,  and  their  I 
artillerists  and  reserve  soldiers  fell  by  thousands.    Korinlov,  Istomin,  and 
Nakhimov  succumbed.    The  besieged  had  not  even  time  to  substitute  good 
cannon  for  those  that  had  been  damaged,  and  could  scarcely  accomplish  the 
burial  of  their  dead.     The  very  eve  of  the  crisis  that  was  to  end  all  had  ti 
arrived.^                                                                                                                                             '  j 

During  the  protracted  siege  of  Sebastopol  death  had  claimed  Marshal  Saint-  'i 

Arnaud;  the  French  commander  general  Canrobert  succeeded  him,  and  he 
was  now  superseded  by  General  Pelissier.  Lord  Raglan  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  cholera,  and  General  Simpson  was  now  in  command  of  the  English  army. 

In  these  weary  months  of  waiting  there  had  been  many  sanguinary 
encounters  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  repeated  bombardments.  But  it 
was  not  until  September  the  8th,  1855,  that  the  grand  assault  was  made.<* 

THE   FALL   OF  SEBASTOPOL 

At  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  (September  8)  all  the  trenches  before 
the  Karabel  faubourg  were  occupied  by  the  attacking  force.  Pelissier,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  was  installed  on  the  Green  Mamelon.  In  the  sixth  paral- 
lel was  Bosquet,  attentive  to  everything  and  influencing  everyone  around 
him  by  his  calm  energy.  The  troops,  excited,  eager,  with  their  clothes  loos- 
ened so  as  to  fight  the  better,  filled  beforehand  with  the  rage  of  battle  (lor 
the  long  siege  had  tried  their  patience),  impatiently  awaited  the  signal  From 
time  to  time  bayonets  showed  above  the  parapets.  "  Down  with  the  bay- 
onets/7 shouted  Bosquet,  who  feared  to  reveal  to  the  enemy  the  position  oi 
the  French:  then  he  added  more  gently:  "Have  patience!  the  time  will 
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come."  It  had  as  a  fart  almost  come,  brim*  no\v  on  the  stroke  of  i;n«»n. 
"Forward!"  cried  Bosquet,  and  immediately  his  colours  as  commandant 
were  planted  on  the  parallel.  The  order  tlew  from  mouth  to  mouth;  dr;;';;s 
beat,  trumpets  sounded;  the  otlirers  with  naked  swords  led  their  troop,  out 
of  the4  trenches. 

Tin*  Malakov  garrison  at  thai  time  was  composed  of  fW  artiller\  „ 
certain  militiaman  or  workman,  ami  1100  infantry  belonging  to  the  M«»d 
lin,  Praga.  and  Zamosc  regiments.  After  being  prepared  fur  an  attack  ,ul 
daybreak  the  garrison  was  no  longer  upon  the  alert.  ( )nly  the  gunners 
nMuain^d  bv  thrir^tins,  with  a  tVvv  riilnn«*n  aluu^  t.h^  fainparts.  All  Ihr  rt'^l 
were  hidden  in  th«iir  hnml) 'proof  shrif«krs  and  wm*  ahmtt  finishing  thrtrdiu 
nrr.  Having  l>«»rom«»  arrustomt'il  to  alarms,  thry  w«*rr  jvstin^  at  (*i»mparativi* 
t*ast\  antl,  vifldinj;'  to  that  lassitndr  which  olt<»n  ovtTtakrs  the  ?nind  and  \siil 
after  a  ni^ht  <»f  an\i<»us  watching;.  Tln'V  did  n«»t  movr  r\t'«-pt  t»«  sahit**  fhc 
commandant  of  flu*  fort,  <  irwral  Hrssau,  who  u  as  ma  kin?.1;  an  <'»;imin:n*ion  oi 
th<M*as(*mates  and  l>r,-.- towing  tin*  rro-:s  of  St.  <  Iron1;**  on  tli*1  m«'  1  df^-r\ri!r 
Suddt'iilv,  on  t  he  si  I'okf  of  noon,  f  he  sharp  rrark  i»f  tin*  I-Vrnch  nt!'-  r**ii!  tit** 
;iirf  and  thr  xouavrs  in  their  l>riliian{Iy  colourni  nnifonn.-;  were  .vrn  in»:indin.r. 
up  the  Malakov  slopes.  "The  h'renrts  are  )ip«»n  us!  \\  e  ar«'  attaeLrd'" 
erie.d  the  piard.  l'>(»fore  tin*  defrnder;^  of  the  bastion  had  e\«*n  had  tnur  to 
pick  up  their  arms,  the  zouaves  had  thrown  theiusrlvtv;  on  the  work.  They 
cleared  the  fosse,  and  without  waiting  for  ladder--  sealed  the  e.--;e;irj»  and  prr 
cipitated  themselves  throni.xh  the  embrasures.  The  Russian  IMHUHT,  :  f»n*d 
to  their  tfuns,  defeiulin^  themselves  with  stones,  pieka\r»s,  and  .'.pMiu^;;, 
Meantinu*  the  men  of  the  Modlin  regiment  rushed  from  their  ;--.heltej:.  and 
massed  th«*mselves  touards  tlu*  front,  of  the  fort.  There  tot»k  place  one  u! 
thost*  hand  to  ha?id  lights,  so  rare  in  the  history  of  battles,  a  desperate.  HUT 
c'iless  flight-,  full  of  terrible  episode;;.  Hut  tlie  Russians  were*  hampered  by 
their  long  cloaks;  the  assailants,  more  active  than  they,  dodged  the  blows  of 
their  enemies,  .surrounded  them,  closed  with  them,  and  little  by  little  gained 
ground.  The  number  of  assailants  momentarily  increased.  Immediately 
following  the  zouaves,  almost  side  by  side  with  them,  appeared  a  battalion  of 
the  7th  line  regiment,  supporting  the  African  troops  with  energy  and  bravery, 
Uenend  Bessau  fell,  mortally  wounded,  nearly  all  the  other  Russian  Ir-tdm^ 
officers  were,  killed.  Pressed  and  outflanked  nn  every  side  the  besieged  j'rjl 
back,  surrendering  the  ferre-plein,  and  retiring  beyond  the  first  fra\i-r  «-s 
and  tho  colours  of  the  1st  '/,o naves  were  hoisted  on  the  raptured  n«(i»,<iM. 
The  battle  had  lasted  only  half  an  hour. 

During  this  same  spare  of  time  Dnlar's  division  had  invaded  th»-  I.inh* 
Redan  and  driven  bark  the  riflemen  as  far  as  theseeond  enreinf»';  \\hii  I  Li 
Motterouge's  division  took  possession  of  the  eurfain  betueen  th»*  Ma!ai,n\ 
and  t.he  Little  Redan.  Krom  this  post  of  observation  the  eommander  in  «'hi<'i 
had  seen  the  French  eagle  planted  on  the  Malakov;  he  had  also  \\itne;.  **d  liir 
triumpha.nt  passage  of  Uulac.'s  and  L-a,  Motterouge's  divisions,  Iiiiniediat«-lv 
he  hoisted  the  (jueen's  colours  on  the  (ireen  Mamelon.  lliis  was  the  airnal 
for  which  the  Mnglish  were  waiting. 

At  the  sight  of  it  they  poured  nut  of  their  trenrhes;  with  the  intrepid 
coolness  characteristic  of  their  temperament  and  their  Country.  l*'irst  cam'* 
their  rifles,  next,  the  men  with  sealing  ladders,  then  the  attaekini.!;  nihunn.; 
composed  of  the  light  division  and  the  2nd  division.  In  making  their  attack 
our  allies  were  at  a  double  disadvantage;  in  the  first  place  the  Russian"  u«-re 
on  the  alert  throughout  t.he.  length  of  their  lint*  of  defence,  and,  .secondly,  a 
distance  of  200  yards  lay  between  them  and  the  (Ireat  Redan.  A  nmrderoi;. 
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fire  greeted  them,  and  before  they  could  reach  the  work  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  their  red  coats.  They  continued  to  advance  notwithstanding, 
doubled  to  the  fosse,  scaled  it,  drew  up  their  ladders,  reached  the  now  almost 
demolished  salient-angle  and  routed  the  battalions  of  the  Vladimir  regiment. 
Before  them  stretched  a  great  space,  open  and  exposed;  beyond  it  were  the 
bomb-proof  shelters  from  which  the  Russians  kept  up  their  hottest  and  best 
directed  fire.  Vainly  the  attacking  party  strove  to  push  their  undertaking 
further:  vainly  even  did  they  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  the  ground  they 
had  gained.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
futile  attempts  they  fell  back  on  their 
trenches. 

Whilst  the  English  were  being  foiled 
at  the  Great  Redan,  Levaillant's  division 
approached  the  central  bastion  at  about 
two  o'clock  and  met  with  no  better  fate. 
At  first  Couston's  brigade  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  the  Schwartz  redoubt, 
to  the  left  of  the  bastion;  it  even  fought 
a  battle  in  the  gully  known  as  the  Town 
Gully.  But  the  commanding  officer  was 
wounded,  reinforcements  arrived  for  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
foremost  parallels.  To  the  right  of  the  bas- 
tion Trochu's  brigade  had  invaded  the 
Bielkine  lunette  and  gained  the  bastion 
itself,  but  could  no  longer  maintain  its  ad- 
vantage. Like  General  Couston,  General 
Trochu  was  wounded,  and  the  Russian 
reprisals  shattered  his  unhappy  regiments. 
A  second  attempt  was  not  more  happy, 
and  orders  came  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  forbidding  a  continuance  of  such 
bloody  efforts. 

And  indeed  where  was  the  use  of  per- 
sisting against  the  town  when  the  princi- 
pal engagement  had  been  fought  in  the  Karabel  faubourg,  an  engagement 
which,  according  to  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  would  save  or  compromise 
everything  else? 

At  the  Little  Redan  fortune  had  made  the  French  columns  pay  dearly 
for  their  early  success.  Barely  mistress  of  the  bastion,  Dulac's  division  had 
been  assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  of  the  Maison-en-Croix  and  of 
the  three  vessels  moored  in  the  roads.  Moreover  the  Russians  had  brought 
up  a  large  number  of  field-pieces  to  all  the  more  favourable  points,  whilst  a 
considerable  number  of  reserve  troops  debouched  from  the  Uchakov  gully. 
Outnumbered,  crushed  by  showers  of  missiles,  and  finally  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate a  redoubt  filled  with  their  dead,  our  troops  had  retired  to  their  place-of- 
arms.  At  the  curtain  La  Motterouge's  division  had  itself  given  way  before  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  New  columns  were  formed  from  the  debris  of  Saint- 
Pol's  brigade,  which  had  already  lost  its  general,  de  Marolles'  brigade,  and 
the  guards  division.  A  little  later  arrived  at  full  gallop  two  batteries  of  the 
Lancaster  artillery  which,  by  the  hotness  of  their  fire,  strove  to  work  havoc 
in  the  enemy's  columns,  and,  above  all,  to  disperse  the  fog.  The  Little  Redan 
was  taken,  lost,  retaken,  abandoned.  The  bloodshed  was  terrific.  General 
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de  Marolles  was  killed,  Generals  Bourbaki,  Bisson,  Mellinet  and  de  Ponteves 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally;  the  trenches  were  so  heaped  with  dead  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  in  them.  Atop  of  all  this  General  Bosquet 
was  wounded  in  the  right  side  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  He  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  command,  and  a  rumour  even  got  about  that  he  was  dying. 
Shortly  after  a  loud  report  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  curtain.  A 
powder-magazine  had  exploded,  claiming  fresh  victims;  General  de  la  Mot- 
terouge  was  among  the  wounded.  So  many  casualties,  the  loss  of  so  many 
officers,  the  difficulty  of  fighting  in  a  narrow  space  choked  up  with  dead  and 
dying,  even  extreme  exhaustion,  all  combined  to  dissuade  from  a  renewed 
attack  on  the  Little  Redan.  Only  a  portion  of  La  Motterouge's  division  par- 
tially held  its  own  on  the  ramparts. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock.  Judging  only  by  the  results  as  a  whole  the 
allies  had  to  count  more  disappointments  than  successes.  The  English  had 
been  beaten  back  at  the  Great  Redan.  The  central  bastion  withstood  all 
attacks.  And  finally,  in  the  Karabel  faubourg  the  Little  Redan,  already 
carried,  had  just  slipped  from  our  grasp.  But,  notwithstanding,  there  was 
more  joy  than  depression  amongst  those  surrounding  the  commander-in-chief. 
All  eyes  were  turned  obstinately  towards  the  Malakov.  Were  the  Malakov 
safely  held,  not  only  would  the  other  checks  be  made  good  but  the  advantage 
of  the  day  would  rest  with  the  allied  army;  for  the  occupation  of  this  domi- 
nant position  would  render  all  further  resistance  impossible.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts; MacMahon  was  keeping  safe  hold  of  his  prize  and  strength- 
ening himself  there. 

He  had  maintained  his  position,  God  only  knows  at  what  cost  of  valour. 
We  have  related  how  the  terre-plein  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  how 
this  brilliant  success  had  determined  the  great  attack.  But  inside  the  work, 
fortified  and  improved  with  so  much  care  during  the  long  days  of  siege,  the 
Russians  had  thrown  up  a  multitude  of-  traverses  beneath  which  were  their 
bomb-proof  shelters,  which  formed  all  over  the  fort  so  many  trenches  easy 
of  defence.  The  salient-angle  once  occupied,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
one  by  one  these  traverses  behind  which  were  drawn  up  what  remained  of 
the  Modlin  regiment  and  the  Praga  and  Zamosc  battalions.  Happily  Gen- 
eral MacMahon  had  recalled  the  2nd,  Vinoy's,  division.  Thanks  to  these 
reinforcements  he  had  been  enabled  to  force  back  the  enemy,  dislodge  them 
from  their  positions  and  drive  them  towards  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt. 

There  an  engagement  had  taken  place  more  terrible  than  any  throughout 
the  day.  Driven  to  bay  at  the  extremity  of  the  work,  the  Russians  had,  by 
a  series  of  heroic  rushes,  attempted  to  retake  the  fort,  the  veritable  palladium 
of  their  city.  Whilst  MacMahon  hastily  ordered  up  Wimpfen's  brigade,  and 
the  zouaves  of  the  guard,  in  short  all  the  reserves,  the  Muscovite  officers 
sacrificed  themselves  one  after  the  other  in  their  efforts  to  avert  a  total 
defeat.  First  it  was  General  Lisenko  with  a  few  remnants  of  the  Warsaw, 
Briansk  and  leletz  regiments;  then  General  Krulov  with  four  battalions  of 
the  Ladoga  regiment ;  lastly  General  luverov  with  the  same  men  newly  led 
on  to  battle.  Lisenko  was  mortally  wounded,  Krulov  dangerously  so,  luve- 
rov killed.  In  the  end  the  Malakov  gorge  was  ours.  The  engineers  began 
at  once  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence:  the  capitulation  of  the  little  garrison 
of  the  tower,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  fort,  completed  the  victory.  A 
supreme  effort  made  a  little  later  by  General  de  Martinau  with  the  Azov  and 
Odessa  regiments  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  powerlessness  of  our  ene- 
mies to  wrest  the  magnificent  prize  from  us. 

And  magnificent  it  certainly  was.    The  corpses  heaped  around  the  for- 
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tress  showed  plainly  enough,  the  Russians'  obstinate  intention  to  defend  or 
re-capture  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  triumph  was  complete  the 
fusillade  had  not  ceased.  There  were  still  certain  volunteers  risking  their 
lives  around  the  Mamelon,  meditating  some  desperate  stroke.  "  Give  us 
cartridges,"  they  cried:  "  Let  someone  lead  us  again  to  battle."  But  nearly 
all  their  officers  were  either  dead  or  in  the  ambulances,  and  the  remainder 
scarcely  troubled  to  answer  them.  Not  that  they  were  indifferent  to  so 
crushing  a  defeat,  but  after  such  desperate  fighting  an  immense  weariness 
had  overtaken  them,  and,  having  done  all  they  could  to  avert  their  fate  they 
now  submitted  to  it  impassively. 

Towards  four  o'clock  Prince  Gortchakpv  arrived  on  these  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  woe.  On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  the  assault  he  had 
crossed  the  roads  and  had  been  able  to  follow  all  the  varying  chances  of  the 
fight.  For  a  long  time  he  surveyed  the  Karabelnaia,  as  if  to  gauge  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  faubourg;  for  a  yet  longer  time  he  contemplated  the 
Malakov,  so  lately  the  pride  of  the  Russians  and  now  lost  to  them.  Neither 
the  still  hot  firing  which  killed  one  of  his  officers  at  his  side,  nor  the  time 
which  pressed  availed  to  cut  short  this  searching  examination. 

At  last,  judging  that  the  town  was  no  longer  tenable,  he  decided  on  con- 
summating the  sacrifice.  The  moment  seemed  to  him  a  favourable  one,  for 
two  reasons:  the  success  gained  at  the  Great  and  Little  Redans  and  at  the 
safeguarded  central  bastion,  had  established  the  honour  of  the  Muscovite 
arms;  whereas  the  extreme  weariness  of  the  allies  guaranteed  that  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  ensuing  night  would  be  allowed  by  them  to  pass 
without  further  offensive  action.  The  Russian  cominander-in-chief  there- 
fore resolved  to  evacuate  Sevastopol  and  to  make  all  his  troops  cross  over 
to  the  northern  bank.  The  idea  once  conceived  he  hurried  to  the  Nicholas 
battery  to  secure  the  immediate  execution  of  his  orders. 

At  his  post  of  observation  on  the  Green  Mamelon,  Pelissier  had  learnt  of 
MacMahon's  signal  success,  and  this  great  advantage,  somewhat  counterbal- 
anced it  is  true  by  the  checks  received  in  other  engagements,  filled  all  hearts 
with  hope.  Nevertheless,  by  reason  of  this  multitude  of  engagements,  victory 
appeared  to  be,  though  probable,  still  uncertain.  Would  MacMahon  be  able 
to  maintain  his  position  at  the  Malakov?  Might  not  some  exploding  mine 
change  the  triumph  into  a  catastrophe?  Would  not  the  defeated  Russians 
defend  themselves  from  behind  their  second  enceinte,  in  their  streets,  in  their 
houses  even?  And  would  not  the  battle  of  September  8  have  a  yet  more 
bloody  morrow?  No  answer  was  forthcoming  to  these  questions,  and  faces 
that  had  begun  to  brighten  grew  troubled. 

Things  were  at  this  stage  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  General  Mar- 
timprey  turning  his  glasses  towards  the  town  thought  he  detected  an  unac- 
customed movement  on  the  great  bridge  spanning  the  roads.  Glasses  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  and,  despite  the  first  shades  of  evening,  long  pro- 
cessions of  soldiers,  waggons,  carriages,  guns,  could  be  distinctly  seen  wend- 
ing their  way  towards  the  northern  bank.  The  bridge  gave  under  the  weight, 
and  shaken  by  a  high  wind  swayed  beneath  the  swell  which  from  time  to  time 
submerged  and  almost  swamped  it.  In  spite  of  this  hindrance  the  march 
continued,  whilst  ferry-boats  filled  with  people  crossed  to  the  northern  bank, 
and  then  returned  empty  to  fetch  other  passengers.  The  rapidly  falling 
darkness  prevented  further  observation,  but  the  spectators  felt  no  doubt  that 
they  were  watching  the  retreat  of  the  Russians. 

They  had  not  all  retreated,  however.  At  this  supreme  moment  Gort- 
chakov  bethought  himself  of  Moscow.  Several  volunteer  corps  and  several 
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detachments  of  sappers  and  marines  were  left  behind,  not  to  give  battle  to 
an  already  victorious  enemy,  but  to  level  to  the  dust  the  city  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  defend.  As  night  fell  the  work  of  devastation  was  begun.  Pow- 
der-magazines were  blown  up.  The  cannon  and  siege  trains  that  could  not 
be  removed  were  sunk  in  the  bay.  All  that  remained  of  the  North  Sea  squa- 
dron was  sunk;  even  the  Empress  Marie  was  not  spared,  that  splendid  vessel 
which  was  commanded  by  the  glorious  Nahkimov  at  the  battle  of  Sinope. 
Only  the  war  steamers  were  saved  and  taken  across  to  the  northern  bank. 
The  blowing  up  of  the  Paul  battery  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
When  all  was  finished  the  great  bridge  was  broken  up.  Then  the  executors 
of  those  savage  orders  departed  in  boats  for  the  further  shore.  With  them 
went  the  generals  who  up  to  that  moment  had  remained  at  Sebastopol  to 
guard  the  retreat.  Of  this  number  was  Count  Osten-Sacken,  governor  of  the 

town,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave, 
as  a  captain  abandons  his  burning  ship 
only  when  all  the  hands  have  left. 

The  explosions  of  that  terrible 
night  had  kept  the  allies  on  the  alert 
in  their  camp,  and  had  triumphed  over 
their  immense  fatigue.  At  daybreak 
on  the  9th  of  September,  Sebastopol, 
already  nearly  deserted,  appeared  to 
them  as  an  immense  heap  of  ruins 
from  which  shot  up  tongues  of  flame 
kindled  by  the  incendiaries.  For  a 
long  time  French  and  English  contem- 
plated with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  hor- 
ror those  ruins  which  attested  the  great- 
ness of  their  triumph  and  also  the 
tenacity  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the 
roadstead,  on  the  northern  heights, 
appeared  the  Russians,  vanquished  but 
still  menacing. 

On  the  morrow,  September  10th,  1855  —  after  332  days  of  siege,  three 
set  battles,  and  three  assaults  more  bloody  even  than  the  battles  —  Pelissier, 
as  marshal  of  France,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  planted  his  country's  flag 
among  the  smoking  ruins.6 

With  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end.  Hostilities 
continued  for  some  time  longer,  but  neither  side  won  any  material  advantage. 
The  allies  were  not  in  complete  accord  on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  England  being  inclined  to  push  matters  to  a  complete  overthrow  of 
Russia,  while  France  was  ready  to  talk  about  terms  of  peace.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  himself  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  peace,  and  declared  that  Russia  had 
not  been  sufficiently  humbled.  At  this  juncture  Prince  A.  M.  Gortchakoy,  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  taking  advantage  of  the  divided  councils  of 
the  allies,  urged  Austria  to  act  as  peacemaker.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph 
thereupon  took  the  occasion  to  press  upon  Russia  an  acceptance  of  the  four 
conditions  on  which  Turkey  was  prepared  to  make  peace,  backing  the  com- 
munication with  an  implied  threat  of  war  in  case  of  denial.  On  January 
16th,  1856,  the  czar,  much  against  his  will,  signified  his  acceptance  of  Aus- 
trian intervention.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on  February  1st 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  representatives  of  the  great  powers 
assembled  at  Paris  to  settle  the  details  of  the  peace.  Negotiations  proceeded 
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for  over  a  month,  France  and  Russia  drawing  together  and  Austria  insisting 
upon  the  maximum  of  Russian  cessions. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  signed  March  30th,  1856,  was  an  important 
document  in  its  bearings  on  international  affairs.  It  provided  that  Russia 
should  restore  to  Turkey  the  town  and  citadel  of  Kars  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  of  which  the  Russian  troops  were  in  possession. 
Turkey  should  restore  to  the  emperor  various  towns  and  ports,  including 
Sebastopol  and  Balaklava,  then  occupied  by  the  allied  troops.  The  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea  was  to  be  recognised,  it  being  stipulated  that  no  military- 
maritime  arsenals  should  be  established  or  maintained  on  its  coasts.  It  was 
permitted,  however,  that  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea  six  steam  vessels  of  800  tons  and  four 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  200  tons.  All  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  were 
prohibited  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Danube  was  declared  free  for  commercial  navigation,  and  in  order  more 
fully  to  secure  such  freedom  Russia  consented  to  the  "rectification"  of  its 
frontier  in  Bessarabia ;  the  territory  ceded  by  Russia  being  annexed  to  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Wallachia  and  Servia  were  also  to  continue  subject  to  the  Porte. 

Skrine^  points  out  that  Russia  "  drew  her  pen  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself"  through  the  clause  having  to  do  with  the  Black  Sea 
neutrality,  and  that  the  "  astuteness  of  Russian  diplomacy  scored  a  decided 
success  against  England  in  securing  the  assertion  of  articles  which  limited 
the  scope  of  naval  warfare."  Yet  these  articles  did  no  more  than  to  abolish 
privateering,  ensure  the  safety  of  goods  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  of  neutral 

foods  under  the  enemy's  flag ;  and  to  declare  that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be 
inding  must  be  effective.^ 


AMELIORATION   IN   THE   CONDITION   OF  THE   SOLDIER 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1856,  the  emperor  Alexander  Nikolaivitch  placed 
on  his  head,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  the  imperial 
•crown  and  received  the  sacrament  of  anointing  with  the  Holy  Chrism.  The 
sacred  day  of  the  coronation  was  one  of  rejoicing  and  hitherto  unprecedented 
favours  and  therefore  left  the  most  joyful  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

When  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  imperial  crown,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II  immediately  set  about  the  preparation  of  those  great  administrative 
reforms  which  were  so  full  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  made  his  reign 
illustrious,  and  which  immortalised  his  name. 

Solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  the  emperor  first  of  all  directed 
liis  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  entered 
\ipon  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  organisation  and  administration  of  that  army 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  moral  spirit 
of  the  troops,  of  arousing  the  lower  ranks  to  the  consciousness  of  their  dignity, 
!£tnd  in  general  of  placing  the  military  profession  upon  its  proper  elevated 
footing. 

As  the  preserver  of  order  in  the  state  during  times  of  peace  and  the 
^defender  of  the  country  in  times  of  war,  the  soldier  is  justly  proud  of  his 
profession;  he  should  not  be  given  cause  for  mortification  by  finding  beside 
in  the  service  men  condemned  to  the  ranks  as  punishment  for  vicious 
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behaviour.  Yet  in  previous  times  men  were  frequently  made  soldiers  by 
way  of  punishment  for  some  crime  instead  of  being  banished  to  the  settle- 
ments: fugitives,  vagabonds,  horse  stealers,  thieves,  swindlers,  and  such 
vicious  persons  found  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  emperor  Alexander  II  put  an  end  to  this  shameful  state  of  things: 
by  the  imperial  manifesto  of  1860  the  enrolment  of  soldiers  as  a  punishment 
for  crimes  and  offences,  an  abuse  which  had  attained  vast  dimensions,  was 

abolished  and  replaced  by  other  forms 
of  punishment.  But  the  czar's  chief 
care  was  to  bring  to  fulfilment  his 
most  sacred  idea,  one  which  he  cher- 
ished day  and  night :  to  give  liberty  to 
the  peasants  who  were  dependent  as 
serfs  upon  the  landowners;  to  abolish 
the  law  of  serfdom.  Amongst  the 
great  administrative  reforms  accom- 
plished during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  II,  the  liberation  of 
the  peasants  occupies  incontestably 
the  first  place  and  served  as  the  chief 
foundation  for  all  the  reforms  that  fol- 
lowed. All  further  changes  were  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  called  forth  by  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  serfdom.  This 
glorious  accomplishment  which  gave 
new  life  to  Russia,  which  breathed  a 
new  soul  into  the  millions  of  Russian 
peasantry,  was  the  most  important  of 
all  the  great  deeds  of  the  emperor  Al- 
exander II,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  his  glory. 


THE   EMANCIPATION   OF  THE  SERFS 
(1861   A.D.) 

The  predecessors  of  Alexander  II 
had  already  felt  all  the  evils  of  the 
law  of  serfdom  and  had  not  unfre- 
quently  aimeji,  if  not  directly  at  its 
abolition,  at  least  at  the  amelioration 
of  the  position  of  the  peasant  serfs  and 
their  gradual  preservation  against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  landowners' 
authority.  But  all  these  beneficent  measures  were  insufficient  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  firmly  established  order;  they  only  limited  the  rights  of  serfdom, 
put  a  certain  restraint  upon  it,  but  did  not  abolish  the  right  of  the  possession 
of  serfs  The  glory  of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  peasants  from  the 
dependency  of  serfdom,  the  great  and  difficult  initiative  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  law  of  serfdom  in  Russia  belongs  wholly  to  the  emperor  Alexander  II. 
The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  serfdom  constituted  the  chief 
care  of  the  emperor  Alexander  II  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign;  all  the 
course  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  peasants  testified 
to  what  firmness  of  will,  immovable  convictions  and  persistency  were  brought 
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by  the  emperor  himself  into  this  matter  which  he  regarded  as  "sacred  and 
most  vital ;;  for  Russia. 

The  emperor  spoke  many  times  in  public  on  the  peasant  question  during 
the  time  when  the  measure  was  under  discussion.  The  sovereign's  speeches 
all  displayed  his  firm,  inflexible  intention  of  bringing  the  work  he  had  con- 
ceived to  a  successful  termination;  they  had  kept  up  the  courage  of  those 
labouring  for  the  peasantry  reforms,  attracted  the  wavering,  kept  opponents 
in  check,  and  thus  had  an  enormous  influence  both  on  public  opinion  and 
on  the  course  of  local  and  general  work  in  the  matter  of  peasant  reforms. 

The  solution  of  the  peasant  question,  which  was  of  such  vital  importance 
to  Russia,  presented  many  difficulties.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  far 
easier  to  master  the  problem  if  the  emperor  had  desired  to  solve  it  as  it  had 
already  been  solved  in  some  kingdoms  of  western  Europe,  where  the  peasants 
had  been  at  one  time  in  the  same  position  as  the  Russian  serfs;  there  the 
peasants  had  only  been  declared  individually  free,  the  land  remained  the 
property  of  the  landowner.  But  such  was  not  the  will  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  He  desired  that  the  interests  of  the  landlords  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  guarded,  and  also  that  the  emancipated  peasants  should  be  endowed 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  land;  not  converted  into  homeless,  landless  labourers. 

Much  labour  had  to  be  expended  over  this  great  problem  before  an  issue 
was  found  for  its  successful  solution.  The  chief  executor  of  the  emperor's 
preconceived  plans  in  the  matter  of  the  peasant  question  was  Adjutant- 
General  J.  T.  Rostovtsev,  in  whom.  Alexander  found  an  enlightened  and 
boundlessly  devoted  assistant.  In  his  turn  Rostovtsev  found  a  most  zealous 
and  talented  collaborator  in  the  person  of  N.  A.  Milutin,  who  warmly  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  and  who,  after  the  death 
of  Rostovtsev  in  1860,  became  the  chief  director  of  all  the  work  upon  this 
question.  The  emperor  attentively  followed  the  course  of  the  preparatory 
labours  on  the  peasant  reforms  and  without  giving  any  serious  heed  to  the 
wiles  and  opposition  of  the  obstinate  partisans  of  the  law  of  serfdom,  he 
firmly  and  unwaveringly  directed  these  labours  to  the  object  marked  out. 

But  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  work  at  once. 
Four  years  passed  in  the  indispensable  preparatory  work.  The  thoughts  of 
the  sovereign  were  full  of  this  administrative  measure;  his  heart  must  have 
been  frequently  overwhelmed  with  anxieties  and  fears  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  peasant  question.  But  the  czar's  will  never  weakened, 
his  love  for  his  people  was  never  exhausted,  and  the  great,  holy  work  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  rural  population  of  Russia  from  the  bondage  of 
serfdom,  and  the  organisation  of  this  population  into  a  new  form  of  existence 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1861,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  II,  all  doubts  were  resolved.  On  that  memorable  day,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  in  Russia,  was  accomplished  the  greatest  event  in 
the  destinies  of  the  Russian  people:  the  emperor  Alexander  II,  after  having 
fervently  prayed  in  solitude,  signed  the  imperial  manifesto  for  the  abolition 
of  the  right  of  serfdom  over  the  peasants  living  on  the  landlords'  estates 
and  for  granting  to  these  peasants  the  rights  of  a  free  agricultural  status. 
Through  the  initiative  and  persistent  efforts  of  their  czar  more  than  twenty- 
two  million  Russian  peasants  were  liberated  from  the  burden  of  serfdom, 
which  had  weighed  on  them  and  their  forebears  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
They  obtained  their  freedom  and  together  with  it  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  free  labour,  that  is,  of  working  for  themselves,  for  their 
own  profit  and  advantage  and  of  governing  themselves  and  their  actions 
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according  to  their  own  will  and  discernment.  Freedom  was  given  to  the 
Russian  peasant  by  the  emperor  Alexander  II  himself;  it  was  not  given  under 
him,  but  by  him ;  he  personally  maintained  the  right  of  his  people  to  free- 
dom, personally  broke  the  chains  of  serfdom;  the  initiative  of  this  great  work, 
its  direction  and  its  execution  belong  wholly  to  the  emperor.  We  repeat, 
the  laws  of  serfdom  crumbled  away  at  his  royal  word  alone.  Together  with 
the  imperial  manifesto  of  the  19th  of  February,  1861,  were  promulgated  in 
both  capitals  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Russia,  laws  for  the  organization 
of  the  liberated  peasants  into  the  social  order,  entitled  "  General  regulations 
concerning  the  peasants  issuing  from  the  dependence  of  serfdom.77  Upon  the 
basis  of  these  laws  and  in  particular  by  virtue  of  the  reforms  that  followed,  the 
liberated  peasants  were  thus  granted  personal,  social,  and  individual  rights 
which  placed  them  almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  classes  of 
the  state. 

Laws  and  Social  Rights  Granted  to  the  Peasants 

In  conferring  upon  the  liberated  peasants  the  individual  rights,  common  to 
all  citizens  of  the  empire,  the  czar  was  solicitous  for  the  establishment  of  laws 
actually  conducive  to  the  security  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  as  it  had  been  with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land. 
With  this  object  in  view  it  was  established  that  the  peasant  should  have  a 
share  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  farm  settlements  and  arable  land, 
in  accordance  with  the  qualities  of  the  land  of  each  locality  and  with  local 
requirements.  But  as  the  peasants  had  not  means  to  give  the  landowner 
at  once  all  the  value  due  for  their  share  of  the  land,  and  on  the  other  hand 
as  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  sum  allotted,  in  small  proportions  during  a 
period  of  thirty  to  forty  years,  was  not  an  alluring  one  for  the  landowner, 
the  state  took  upon  itself  the  office  of  intermediary  between  the  landowners 
and  the  liberated  peasants  and  paid  the  landowner  in  redeemable  paper 
all  the  sums  due  to  him  and  inscribed  them  as  long  term  debts  against  the 
peasants,  who  were  under  the  obligation  of  paying  them  off  by  yearly  instal- 
ments. 

Together  with  the  reservation  of  individual  and  property  rights  to  the 
emancipated  peasants,  a  special  peasant  government  was  established  for  them. 
The  peasants  received  the  right  of  disposing  independently  of  their  agricul- 
tural and  public  work,  and  of  choosing  from  amongst  themselves  the  wisest 
and  most  reliable  persons  for  conducting  their  affairs  under  the  direction  of 
peasant  assemblies.  And  as  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  peasants  many  ancient 
customs  and  rules  are  preserved  which  are  esteemed  and  observed  as  sacred, 
being  the  product  of  the  experience  of  their  forefathers,  the  emperor  granted 
them  also  their  own  district  peasant  tribunals  which  decide  upon  purely 
local  questions  and  arbitrate  according  to  the  conscience  and  traditions  of 
these  communities. 

The  imperial  manifesto  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  signed  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1861,  but  it  was  universally  proclaimed  only  on  the  5th  of  March 
of  the  same  year;  the  news  of  the  emancipation  evoked  an  indescribable 
enthusiasm,  a  touching  gratitude  in  the  people  towards  their  liberator  through- 
put the  whole  length  of  the  Russian  land,  beginning  with  the  capital  and  fin- 
ishing with  the  last  poor  little  hamlet.^ 

Having  thus  summarised  the  results  achieved  by  this  remarkable  mani- 
festo, we  give  below  a  literal  translation  of  the  full  text  of  the  document 
itself.* 
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Text  of  the  Imperial  Proclamation 

Manifesto  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs: 

By  the  Grace  of  God 

We,  Alexander  the  Second, 

Emperor  and  Autocrat 

Of  All  the  Russias, 
King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Finland, 

et  csetera,  et  csetera,  et  csetera. 
Make  known  to  all  Our  faithful  subjects. 

Having  been  called  by  God's  Providence  and  the  sacred  law  of  succession 
to  the  throne  of  our  forefathers  and  All  the  Russias,  We  have  in  accordance 
with  this  calling  vowed  to  comprehend  in 
Our  royal  love  and  care  all  Our  faithful 
subjects  of  every  calling  and  condition, 
from  him  who  nobly  wields  the  sword  in 
the  defence  of  the  fatherland  to  the  mod- 
est worker  with  the  tools  of  the  artisan, 
from  him  who  serves  in  the  highest  ser- 
vice of  the  state  to  him  who  draws  the 
furrow  over  the  field  with  the  plough. 

Upon  examining  into  the  position  of 
the  various  callings  and  conditions  of  the 
state  structure,  We  have  observed  that 
the  legislation  of  the  state,  while  organis- 
ing actively  and  well  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes  by  determining  their  duties, 
rights  and  privileges,  has  not  attained  to 
an  equal  activity  in  regard  to  the  people 
bound  to  the  soil  and  called  serfs  because 
they,  partly  through  ancient  laws,  partly 
from  custom,  are  hereditarily  settled  under 
the  authority  of  the  landowners,  upon 
whom  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  lies 
to  provide  for  their  welfare.  The  rights 
of  the  landowners  have  been  until  now 
extensive  and  not  defined  with  any  exac- 
titude by  the  law,  the  place  of  which  has 
been  taken  instead  by  tradition,  custom 
and  the  good  will  of  the  landowner.  In 
the  most  favourable  cases  there  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  state  of  things  kind,  pa- 
triarchal relations  of  sincere  and  true 
guardianship  and  beneficence  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  and  good  tempered  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  peasant.  But 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  manners 

and  customs,  with  the  increasing  diversity  of  relations,  the  lessening  of  direct 
intercourse  between  the  landowners  and  peasants,  the  occasional  falling  of 
the  landowner's  rights  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  only  seek  their  own 
profit,  these  good  relations  have  weakened,  and  a  path  has  been  opened  for 
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an  arbitrariness  which  is  burdensome  to  the  peasants  and  unfavourable  to 
their  welfare,  and  to  which  the  peasants  have  responded  by  insensibility  to 
improvement  in  their  own  existence. 

These  matters  were  observed  also  by  Our  ever  to  be  remembered  prede- 
cessors and  they  took  measures  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  position 
of  the  peasants;  but  these  measures  were  indecisive.  In  many  cases  they 
depended  on  the  co-operation  of  the  landowners;  in  others  they  concerned 
only  particular  localities  and  were  instituted  to  meet  special  requirements 
or  else  as  experiments.  Thus  the  emperor  Alexander  I  issued  a  regulation 
concerning  the  freedom  of  agriculturists,  and  Our  deceased  parent  Nicholas 
I,  who  rests  in  God,  a  regulation  as  to  the  obligations  of  peasants.  In  the 
western  governments  inventory  rules  have  defined  the  distribution  of  the 
peasants  by  the  land  and  their  obligations.  But  the  regulations  concerning 
the  freedom  of  agriculturists  and  the  obligations  of  peasants  have  been  carried 
out  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Thus,  We  have  become  convinced  that  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  serfs  or  people  bound  to  the  soil,  is  for  us  a  testament  of  Our  prede- 
cessors and  a  lot  appointed  to  Us,  through  the  course  of  circumstances,  by 
the  hand  of  Providence. 

We  have  entered  upon  this  work  by  an  act  showing  Our  confidence  in  the 
Russian  nobility,  Our  confidence  in  their  devotion  to  the  throne,  which  has 
been  proved  by  great  trials,  and  in  their  readiness  to  make  large  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  We  left  the  nobility,  at  its  own  request,  respon- 
sible for  the  new  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  peasantry.  It  thus  became  the 
duty  of  the  nobles  to  limit  their  rights  over  the  peasants  and  to  take  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  reformation;  and  this  involved  a  sacrifice  of  their  own 
interests.  But  Our  confidence  has  been  justified.  In  the  government  com- 
mittees, invested  with  the  confidence  of  the  nobility  of  each  government, 
the  nobility  has  voluntarily  renounced  its  rights  over  the  persons  of  the  serfs. 
In  these  committees  when  the  necessary  information  had  been  collected, 
propositions  were  drawn  up  for  the  new  code  regulating  the  conditions  of  per- 
sons bound  to  the  soil,  and  their  relations  to  the  landowners. 

These  propositions,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  matter,  were  very  various,  have  been  compared,  brought  into  harmony, 
arranged  in  a  regular  form,  amended  and  completed  in  the  higher  commission 
appointed  for  this  matter;  and  the  new  propositions  thus  constituted  in  the 
interests  of  landowners,  peasants,  and  menials  have  been  examined  in  the 
council  of  state. 

Calling  upon  God  to  assist  us,  We  have  decided  to  bring  this  work  to  its 
accomplishment. 

In  virtue  of  the  new  regulations,  the  serfs  will  receive  at  the  proper  time 
the  full  rights  of  free  villagers. 

The  landowners  while  preserving  the  rights  of  property  over  all  the  land 
belonging  to  them,  will  leave  the  peasants,  in  return  for  the  dues  established, 
in  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  farm  settlements;  Moreover,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  security  of  their  existence  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  before  the 
Government,  the  quantity  of  arable  land  and  other  necessaries  allotted  will 
be  determined  by  regulation. 

Thus  profiting  by  a  share  of  the  land,  the  peasants  are  in  return  obliged 
to^pay  in^tp  the  landowner  certain  dues  determined  by  the  regulations.  In 
this  condition  which  is  transitory  the  peasants  are  denominated  as  tempo- 
rarily bound  to  work  for  the  landlords. 

Together  with  this  they  are  given  the  right  to  buy  their  farm  settlements, 
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and  with  the  consent  of  the  landlords  they  can  acquire  as  property  the  arable 
land  and  other  appendages,  allotted  for  their  perpetual  enjoyment.  By  such 
acquisitions  of  certain  determined  quantities  of  land,  the  peasants  are  freed 
from  any  obligations  to  the  landowners  on  the  land  purchased  and  enter  into 
the  position  of  free  peasant-proprietors. 

By  special  regulation  in  regard  to  menials  or  domestic  servants,  a  transitory 
position  is  determined  for  them  adapted  to  their  occupations  and  require- 
ments; after  the  expiration  of  a  space  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  the  issue 
of  this  regulation,  they  will  receive  full  emanci- 
pation and  exemption  from  taxes. 

These  are  the  chief  principles  by  which  are 
determined  the  future  organisation  of  the  peas- 
ants and  the  menials.  They  indicate  in  detail 
the  rights  granted  to  the  peasants  and  menials 
and  the  duties  laid  upon  them  in  respect  to  the 
government  and  the  landlords. 

Although  these  regulations,  general,  local  and 
special,  as  well  as  supplementary  rules  for  certain 
particular  localities,  for  the  estates  of  small  landed 
proprietors,  and  for  peasants  working  hi  their 
landlords'  manufactories  are  as  far  as  possible 
adapted  to  the  economic  requirements,  yet  in 
order  to  preserve  the  usual  order,  We  leave  to  the 
landlords  the  option  of  making  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment with  the  peasants  regarding  land  and  dues. 

As  the  new  system,  on  account  of  the  inevi- 
table multitude  of  changes  it  involves,  cannot  be 
at  once  introduced,  but  requires  time  for  adjust- 
ment, therefore  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance  in 
public  and  private  affairs,  the  order  existing  until 
now  shall  be  preserved  for  two  years,  when,  after 
the  completion  of  the  necessary  preparations,  the 
new  laws  shall  go  into  force. 

For  the  lawful  attainment  of  this,  We  have 
considered  it  well  to  command  that: 

1.  In  every  government  a  government  coun- 
cil on  peasant  affairs  shall  be  opened,  having  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  peasant  societies  installed  on  the  landowners'  territories. 

2.  Arbiters  of  peace  are  to  be  nominated  in  the  districts,  and  district  assem- 
blies formed  from  them  in  order  to  investigate  on  the  spot  into  any  misunder- 
standings and  disputes  which  may  arise  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  regulations. 

3.  Besides  this,  communal  councils  are  to  be  established  on  the  land- 
owners7 estates,  in  order  that,  while  leaving  the  village  communities  in  their 
present  formation,  Volost l  councils  should  be  opened  in  the  principal  villages, 
uniting  the  smaller  village  communities  under  one  Volost  administration. 

4.  A  charter  shall  be  drawn  up  in  each  village  specifying,  on  the  basis  of 
the  local  regulations,  the  quantity  of  land  appointed  for  the  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  peasants,  and  the  dues  to  be  paid  the  landowner. 

5.  These  charters  shall  be  executive,  and  brought  into  operation  within 
a  space  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  the  issue  of  this  manifesto. 

6.  Until  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  peasants  and  menials  are  to  remain 

[l  A  district  containing  several  Tillages.] 
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in  their  previous  condition  of  subjection  to  the  landlords  and  indisputably  to 
fulfil  their  former  obligations. 

7.  The  landowners  are  to  see  that  order  is  maintained  on  their  estates, 
and  preserve  the  right  of  the  dispensation  of  justice  until  the  formation  and 
opening  of  the  Volost  tribunals. 

In  contemplating  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  reform,  We  first  of  all 
lay  Our  trust  in  God's  most  gracious  Providence,  which  protects  Russia. 

After  this  We  rely  on  the  valiant  zeal  of  the  Honourable  body  of  the 
Nobility,  to  whom  We  cannot  but  testify  the  gratitude  it  has  earned  from 
Us  and  from  the  whole  country  for  its  disinterested  action  in  the  realisatior 
of  Our  preconceived  plans.  Russia  will  not  forget  that  it  has  voluntarily 
incited  only  by  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  Christian  love  for  its  neigh- 
bour, renounced  serfdom  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  agricultura 
future  of  the  peasant.  We  believe  unquestipningly  that  it  will  continue  iti 
good  work  by  ensuring  the  orderly  accomplishment  of  the  new  regulations 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  benevolence;  and  that  each  landowner  will  com 
plete,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  estate,  the  great  civic  movement  of  th< 
whole  body,  by  organising  the  existence  of  the  peasants  settled  on  his  lands 
and  that  of  his  domestic  servants,  upon  conditions  advantageous  to  botl 
sides,  thus  setting  the  rural  population  a  good  example,  and  encouraging  i 
in  the  exact  and  conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  state  regulations. 

The  examples  that  We  have  in  view  of  the  generous  solicitude  of  the  land 
lords  for  the  welfare  of  the  peasants,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  peasants  for  th 
beneficent  solicitude  of  the  landlords,  confirm  in  Us  the  hope  that  mutua 
spontaneous  agreement  will  solve  the  greater  number  of  difficulties;  diff 
culties  which  are  inevitable  in  the  adaptation  of  general  rules  to  the  diversit 
of  conditions  existent  in  separate  estates;  and  that  by  this  means  the  trans: 
tion  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  will  be  facilitated,  and  that  for  the  f utur< 
mutual  confidence,  good  understanding  and  unanimous  striving  for  the  con 
inon  welfare  will  be  consolidated. 

For  the  more  convenient  accomplishment  of  those  agreements  between  tit 
landlords  and  peasants,  by  which  the  latter  will  acquire  property,  togeth* 
with  the  farms  and  agricultural  appendages,  assistance  will  also  be  afforde 
by  the  government,  on  the  basis  of  special  rules,  by  the  payment  of  loan 
and  the  transfer  of  debts  lying  on  the  estates. 

We  rely  upon  the  good  sense  of  Our  people.  When  the  government's  id< 
of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  became  spread  amongst  the  peasants  who  we 
unprepared  for  it,  it  aroused  partial  misunderstandings.  Some  thought 
liberty  and  forgot  all  about  obligations.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  did  n 
waver  in  the  conviction,  that  by  natural  reasoning,  a  society  that  free 
enjoyed  benefits  must  mutually  minister  to  the  welfare  of  society  by  t: 
fulfilment  of  certain  obligations,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  la 
every  soul  must  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  (Rom.  xiii,  1),  must  renc 
therefore  to  all  their  dues,  and  especially  to  whom  are  due  tribute,  custom,  fe( 
honour  (v.  7) ;  that  the  lawfully  acquired  rights  of  the  landowners  cannot 
taken  fropa  them  without  fitting  recompense  for  their  voluntary  concessic 
and  that  it  would  be  opposed  to  all  justice  to  avail  oneself  of  the  land  belpr 
ing  to  the  landlord  without  rendering  certain  obligations  in  return  for  it. 

And  now  we  hopefully  expect  that  the  serfs,  in  view  of  the  new  futi 
opening  for  them,  will  understand  and  gratefully  receive  the  great  sacrif 
made  by  the  honourable  nobility  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition 

They  will  understand,  that  haying  received  a  firmer  foundation  of  prope: 
and  greater  freedom  in  the  disposition  of  their  agricultural  labours,  they  hi 
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become  bound,  before  society  and  themselves,  to  complete  the  beneficence  of 
the  new  law  by  a  faithful,  well-intentioned  and  diligent  use  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  it  upon  them.  The  most  beneficent  law  cannot  make  people  happy 
and  prosperous,  if  they  do  not  themselves  labour  to  establish  their  felicity 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Competence  and  ease  are  not  acquired  and 
increased  otherwise  than  by  unremitting  labour,  a  wise  use  of  powers  and 
means,  strict  thrift  and  an  honest,  God-fearing  life. 

The  executors  of  this  new  system  will  see  that  it  is  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  and  tranquil  manner,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  may 
not  be  drawn  off  from  their  necessary  agricultural  occupations.  May  they 
carefully  cultivate  the  earth,  and  gather  its  fruits  in  order  that  afterwards 
from  well-filled  granaries  the  seed  may  be  taken  for  sowing  the  land  that  is  for 
their  perpetual  enjoyment,  or  that  will  be  acquired  by  them  as  their  own 
property. 

Sign  yourselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  orthodox  people,  and  call  upon 
God  with  Us  for  His  blessing  on  your  free  labour,  on  your  homes  and  on  the 
public  welfare. 

Given  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  seventh  of  Our  reign. 

ALEXANDER./ 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  CONDITIONS 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  epoch  in  which  the  ukase  of 
emancipation  was  published.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the  new  decree  on 
the  minds  of  the  population,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  educated  classes, 
whose  share  in  the  work  of  reform  had  been  burdened  with  sacrifices,  ex- 
pressed their  joy  and  satisfaction  much  more  readily  than  the  peasant  classes 
whom  it  immediately  concerned.  The  rebellious  and  discontented  section 
of  the  Russian  nobility  was  and  remained  decidedly  in  the  minority ;  more 
especially  under  the  first  impression  of  the  great  and  decided  step  that  had 
been  taken,  no  one  dared  to  show  disapproval.  Public  opinion  had  declared 
itself  so  completely  in  agreement  with  the  government  that  no  one  could 
venture  on  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  nobility  and  officials  the 
number  of  those  who  exceeded  the  demands  of  the  government  was  by  no 
means  insignificant.  These  could  not  disguise  their  annoyance  that  their 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  gratuitous  transference  of  the  lands  possessed  by  the 
community  had  remained  unnoticed.  Although  not  distinctly  audible  until 
a  later  period,  these  voices  were  influential  because  they  could  count  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  liberated  section  of  the  population.  Moreover,  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility,  at  that  time,  reckoned  upon  a  rich  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  they  had  made ;  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  excite  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  and 
with  its  help  to  reach  the  desired  goal.  Thus  the  disaffected  feelings  of  the 
hitherto  governing  classes  were  veiled,  and  held  in  check,  by  hopes  for  the 
future.  At  the  most  a  small  band  of  stubborn  adherents  to  the  system  of 
Nicholas  grumbled  at  the  liberalism  come  into  fashion.  They  could  not 
disguise  their  annoyance  at  the  loss  of  their  revenues  and  used  every  effort 
to  regain  their  reactionary  influence  in  the  court  circles. 

The  Kussian  peasant  took  the  important  tidings  of  the  loosening  of  his 
fetters  in  profound  silence,  and  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  he  made 
up  his  mind  what  position  to  assume  in  regard  to  the  change.  On  the  one 
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hand  the  habit  of  serfdom  was  too  old  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  immedi- 
ately cast  aside ;  on  the  other  the  people's  attention  was  too  eagerly  directed 
towards  the  still  pending  economic  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  for  the 
publication  of  the  ukase  of  emancipation — to  make  any  immediate  visible 
impression.  The  effect  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  felt  most 
strongly  and  most  clearly  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire ;  here  thousands 
of  serfs  were  living  as  tradesmen,  second-hand  dealers,  artisans,  drivers, 
servants,  &c.,  who  had  been  obliged  to  buy  with  high  obroc-payments  the 
right  to  follow  what  was  most  profitable  to  them,  and  who  were  always  in 
danger  of  being  recalled  by  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  the  old  dependent  position.  For  these,  the  advantages  of  the  newly 
established  arrangement  of  things  were  very  apparent :  they  could  enjoy  the 
fruits  immediately ;  the  emancipation  law  fixed  the  duration  of  their  depen- 
dence to  two  years  only,  and  fixed  an  insignificant  obroc  tax  for  this  transition 
period.  It  is  natural  that  from  these  town-serfs  should  come  the  first 
expressions  of  thankfulness  and  joy;  the  first  ovations  to  the  czar-liberator. 
But  even  here  the  weak  feminine  character  of  the  Slav  race  did  not  belie 
itself;  their  speeches  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  passionate  outpourings. 
The  Petersburg  descriptions  of  these  momentous  February  days  tell  most 
characteristically  of  drunken  bands  of  bearded  cab-drivers  and.  artisans  who, 
reeling  through  the  streets,  shouted  "Volyushka,  Volyushka"  (literally 
"blessed  freedom")  on  their  way.  Really  effective,  however,  was  the  shout 
of  rejoicing,  with  which  the  masses  of  the  people  received  the  emperor  when 
he  left  the  winter-palace,  on  the  19th  of  February,  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  emancipation-ukase  in  the  Kazan  cathedral,  and  the 
rejoicing  when  later  the  addresses  were  presented  to  the  kaiser  emperor 
by  the  recently  liberated  serfs — the  drivers  and  lower-class  citizens  01  the 
two  capitals. 

Although  this  law  had  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  empire  on 
the  same  day  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  "  arbiters  of  peace "  had  at  once 
started  to  regulate  the  economic  questions,  the  first  important  manifestations 
in  the  country  did  not  occur  until  two  months  later,  in  the  end  of  April, 
1861.      These   were   manifestations    of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
which  arose  east  of  the  Volga,  and  had  as  their  headquarters  the  govern- 
ments of  Kazan  and  Nijni-Novgorod.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  revolu- 
tionary agitators  from  the  higher  educated  classes  were  the  first  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discontent.     The  people  were  convinced  that  the  real  emancipation- 
ukase  of  the  czar  had  been  intercepted  in  a  fraudulent  manner  by  the 
nobles  and  officials;  that  the  will  of  the  czar  was  to  hand  over  to  the 
peasants,  without  compensation  and  without  drawbacks,  the  land  they  had 
hitherto   cultivated.     These  doctrines  fell  on  soil  fully  prepared,  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  masters  were  according  to  the  popular  idea  of  a 
purely  personal  nature,  and  were  no  equivalent  for  the  land  conceded  to  the 
communities.     "  We  belong  to  the  masters,  but  the  land  belongs  to  us,"  was 
the  peasants'  creed,  so  that  the  abolition  of  personal  servitude  meant  the 
same  thing  to  them  as  the  establishment  of  free  property.    In  the  Kazan 
district    matters   soon  reached   the   point   of  open  revolt,  and  when   the 
authorities  interfered  attempts  at  resistance  were  made.     The  discontent  of 
the  people  at  once  assumed  a  genuinely  national  aspect;   they  grouped 
themselves  around  a  new  Pugatchev,  the  peasant  Anton  Petrov,  who — as 
if  a   czar   persecuted   by   the  Boyars — devoted  himself  entirely  to   them, 
and   within   a   very   short   time   had   gathered   around  him   10,000   men. 
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)  "         After   fruitless   endeavours   to   induce   the   deceived   people   to   return  to 

)  obedience  by  fair  means,  force  of  arms  had  to  be  used.     Several  battalions 

led  by  Count  Apraxin  marched  through  the  revolting  country,  took  the 

j  '  •  ringleader  prisoner,  and  after  Petrov  had  fallen  into  their  hands'  and  been 

instantly  shot,  order  was  once  more  so  established,  that  in  May  this  short 

"  *        ..  episode  was  completely  forgotten.     The  peasants  returned  to  their  duty,  and 

1  the  regulations  of  the  "arbiters  of  peace"  were  on  all  sides  carried' out. 

I  Thoughts  and  hopes  of  complete  freedom  were  not,  however,  entirely  for- 

i  gotten ;  the  Volga  region  for  a  long  time  remained  the  scene  of  revolutionary 

experiments,  that  worked  up  the  people  with  the  expectation  of  a  lono- 

awaited  "  new  freedom "  and  caused  them  to  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  a  free 

division  of   the    land.      Now  •  and   then  secretly   printed  papers,   entitled 

I  Zemlyti  i  Volga,  (Land  and  Freedom)  appeared,  which  sought  to  give  a 

j  •  revolutionary  turn  to  the  agrarian  question. 

On  tho  whole  the  settlement  of  the  agreement  of  separation  between 

'<  peasants  and  proprietors  was  unexpectedly  prompt  and  favourable  in  its 

f  course.  -Little  as  it  can  be  acknowledged  that  the  Russian  peasant  made 

good  use  of  his  newly-found  freedom  or  that  the  influence  of  this  freedom 

was  favourable  to  tho  practical  development  of  agriculture,  still  it  is  a  fact 

/  that  the  peasantry  displayed  good-will  in  the  agreement  of  separation,  a 

keen  appreciation  of  tho  subject  in  hand  and  considerable  docility;  while 

the  task  was  honestly  approached  and  justly  dealt  with  by  the  arbiters  of 

peace.     Tho  execution  of  the  edict  of  the  19th  February,  1861,  was  not 

placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  ordinary  authorities,  but  was  confided  to  officials 

*  chosen  ad  IIOG  from  among  tho  landowners,  who  were  granted  very  extensive 
powers.     It  was  a  lucky  stroke  of  decided  and  far-reaching  importance  that 
these  so-callod  arbiters  of  peace  (Mirovuye  Posredniki)  were  not  included 
in  tho  service  of  tho  state  and  were  not  bound  by  the  regulations  _  of  the 

•  bureaucratic  hierarchy.      For  the  first   time  in   Russia,  men  of  different 
i  occupations  and  social  position,  enjoying  equal  rights,  stood  side  by  side  to 

help  tho  accomplishment  of  patriotic  work  that  promised  neither  titles, 
rank,  nor  preferment.  Generals  in  command,  simple  lieutenants,  active 
councillors  of  state,  and  titular  councillors  were  granted  leave  of  absence 
directly  the  choice  of  their  fellow- citizens  and  equals  fell  on  them,  so  that 
they  might  undertake  tho  division  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  the 
communal  lands  in  certain  districts  according  to  the  edict  and  prevail  upon 
both  parties  to  come  to  an  understanding;  it  was  only  where  this  could  not 
bo  satisfactorily  brought  about  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  regulations  were 
enforced  and  the  operation  of  the  higher  authorities  was  requested.* 

«  ABOLITION  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  (1863  A.D.) 

Tho  first  reform  that  followed  on  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  serfdom, 
which  had  been  an  misunnountable  obstacle  to  any  implement  and  reform 
in  tho  political  organisation  of  the  state,  was  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  and 
shameful  corporal  punishments  which  were  formerly  allotted  for  crimes 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  attention  had  been  directed 
1  .  to  the  fact  that  corporal  punishment  as  a  punitive  measure  clid  not ; ^compfish 

t  the  reformation  amendment  of  the  criminal  but  only  ^honoured  the  per- 

'«  sonality  of  the  man,  lowered  his  feeling  of  honour  and  destioyecl  in  him. 

<  the  sense  of  his  manhood.  ompnnhlp  to 

The  emperor  began  by  diminishing  the  number  of  offences  amenable  to 
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Documents,  publics  par  la  Societ^  de  la  Suisse  romande,  Lausanne.— Mey< 
Gerold,  Eidg.  Abschiede ;  St.  Gallische  Geschichtsquellen,  St.  Gall,  1870-81, 
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corporal  punishment;  the  new  position  which  had  been  given  to  the  peasants 
by  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  soon  led  to  the  almost  total  suppression  of  corporal 
punishment  for  them. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1863,  an  imperial  ukase  followed,  by  which  corporal 
punishment  was  entirely  abolished  as  a  punitive  measure,  determined  by  the 
sentence  of  the  public  tribunals.  By  this  memorable  ukase,  which  will 
ever  remain  a  glorious  monument  in  the  legislation  of  Eussia,  were  abolished 
by  the  will  of  the  czar-liberator,  the  last  traces  of  slavery  in  Russia ;  the 
running  of  the  gauntlet,  the  spur,  the  lash,  the  cat,  the  branding  of  the  human 
body,  all  passed  away  into  eternal  oblivion ;  the  punishment  of  the  rod,  to 
which  persons  belonging  to  the  class  not  exempt  from  corporal  punishment 
had  hitherto  been  subjected,  was  replaced  for  them  by  arrest  or  confinement 
in  prison,  and  was  preserved  only  in  two  or  three  cases  and  then  in  the  most 
moderate  measure. 

REFORMS   IN  THE  COURTS   OF   JUSTTCE 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  and 
territorial  institutions,  the  emperor  Alexander  II  recognised  it  as  indispens- 
able for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  to  reform  the  existing  judiciary  system  and 
law  proceedings,  to  render  all  his  subjects  equal  before  the  legal  authorities, 
and  to  afford  them  all  the  same  protection  of  the  tribunals  and  the  law. 

Ancient  Russian  tribunals,  as  is  well  known,  were  far  from  being  distin- 
guished either  by  their  uprightness  or  the  rapidity  of  their  procedure.    It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  readers  that  justice  was  administered  in  secret, 
behind  closed  doors,  besides  which  not  merely  outsiders  were  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  courts,  but  even  the  persons  implicated  and  interested  in  the 
affair.    Such  chancery  secrecy  resulted  in  great  "lack  of  truth  and  justice  in 
the  tribunals.     Taking  advantage  of  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  the 
judges  allowed  themselves  to  commit  every  possible  abuse:  they  extorted 
money  from  the  suitors,  behaved  unfairly  and  against  their  own  consciences, 
distorted  facts  and  afterwards  decided  the  affair  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views  and  pleasure,  that  is,  as  was  most  advantageous  and  convenient  to 
them.    Another  great  defect  in  the  ancient  Russian  tribunals  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  procedure  was  carried  on  in  them  exclusively  on  paper, 
upon  the  foundation  of  notes  alone;  verbal  explanations  were  not  permitted 
in  the  tribunals.    This  complicated  form  of  written  procedure  led  to  litiga- 
tions of  incredible  length;  the  most  trivial  lawsuit  sometimes  dragged  on  for 
years,  requiring  enormous  expenditure  and  often  in  the  end  ruining  the  liti- 
gants.    In  a  like  manner,  the  accused,  not  infrequently  innocent  people,  and 
only  suspected  of  some  crime  or  offence,  had  to  languish  for  years  in  prison, 
awaiting  the  termination  of  their  affairs  before  the  courts. 

The  emperor  Alexander  II  was  well  aware  of  all  these  defects  and  imper- 
fections in  the  ancient  courts  of  justice,  and  as  a  true  friend  of  humanity 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  such  an  order  of  things.  He  therefore  desired 
that  there  should  be  established  in  Russia  a  system  of  justice  that  would  be 
"  speedy,  righteous,  merciful,  and  equitable."  The  reign  of  truth  and  mercy 
in  the  tribunals  could  be  attained  only  by  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
ancient  tribunals,  in  consequence  of  which,  by  command  of  the  czar,  new  legal 
statutes  were  composed,  and  received  the  imperial  confirmation  towards  the 
end  of  November,  1864. 

The  enormous  superiority  of  the  new  tribunals  over  the  old  ones  was  at 
once  evident.  The  new  courts,  carrying  on  their  business  in  public,  punished 
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crimes  without  respect  of  persons;   all 
equal  before  the  law  and  the  courts!    T._  ^ 
had  a  particular  importance  for  the  people 
ence  of  serfdom;  they  afforded  the  hit] 
lower  classes  a  possibility  of  protecting 
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offence  violence  and  oppression,  and  of  claiming  thei?  legal  Xs  ^f 
without  trouble  or  expense.  s     ngnts  almost 


THE   POLISH  INSURRECTION   OF  1863 

In  spite  of  his  ardent  reformatory  activity  in  the  interior  of  the  emmre 
the  emperor  Alexander  II  did  not  neglect  foreign  policy.  Although  a?  he 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  emperor  -^mmgn,  at  me 

had  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  prolonged 
peace  for  Russia,  and  therefore  continually  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  becoming  entangled  in  the 
affairs  of  nations,  nevertheless  in  all  cases 
where  the  interests  of  Russia  were  affected, 
he  firmly  and  calmly  declared  his  requirements^ 
and  by  means  of  peaceful  persuasions  main- 
tained the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country. 

The  suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  of 
1863  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect: 
The  amelioration  of  conditions  in  Poland  had 
occupied  Alexander  II  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  had  at  once 
eliminated  inequalities  of  legislation  between 
his  Russian  and  Polish  subjects:  all  that  was 
granted  to  Russia  was  granted  also  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

All  these  favours  aroused  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude in  the  more  moderate  and  wiser  portion    4 
of  the  population.     But  they  were  not  received    ^' 
in  the  same  spirit  by  those  Poles  who  dreamed 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Poland 
with  its  former  frontiers,  and  of  giving  entire 
self-government  to  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
its  separation  from  Russia,  and  the  formation 
of  a  separate  state.     These  persons  looked 
with  hostility  upon  all  the  actions  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  and,  with  the  design  of  entering  into  an  open  conflict  with 
Russia,  secretly  began  to  incite  the  people  of  Poland  to  revolt. 

In  January,  1863,  a  fresh  insurrection  burst  forth  in  Poland.  But  the 
revolutionaries  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Russian  troops  defeated  them  at 
every  point,  taking  300  prisoners  and  a  considerable  number  of  guns.  _  Being 
desirous  of  again  trying  mild  measures,  and  in  the  hope  of  at  last  bringing  the 
Poles  to  reason,  the  emperor  declared  that  pardon  would  be  granted  to  all 
who  laid  down  their  arms  by  the  13th  of  May.  But  the  term  allotted  expired 
without  good  sense  having  triumphed.  Then  Count  Birg  was  appointed 
viceroy  in  Warsaw,  and  Adjutant-General  Muraviev,  governor-general  of  the 
northwest  border.  Under  the  direction  of  these  two  men,  the  conflict  took 
a  more  decided  character  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  made  effec- 
tive. 
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Meanwhile,  when  the  insurrection  was  already  almost  put  down  by  the 
Russian  troops,  three  great  western  European  powers  —  England,  France 
and  Austria  —  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Polish  movement  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  the  Poles  hopes  of  assistance.  Having  concerted  together, 
and  being  besides  supported  by  Turkey,  these  powers  simultaneously  sent  the 
Russian  government  threatening  exactions  for  concessions  to  Poland.  Nat- 
urally, these  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  powers  were  offensive  to  Russian 
national  honour.  A  feeling  of  profound  indignation  and  wounded  dignity 
took  possession  of  the  Russian  nation,  and  readiness  was  expressed  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  defence  of  the  fatherland.  Prince  A.  M.  Gortchakov 
showed  himself  a  worthy  champion  of  Alexander  II  in  the  resistance  shown 
to  the  European  powers. 

Meeting  with  such  decided  opposition  to  their  interference,  the  powers 
became  convinced  that  the  entire  Russian  nation  stood  behind  the  czar,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  exactions.  The  final  suppression  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  became  thenceforth  a  matter  of  internal  policy.  Com- 
plete tranquillity  was  restored  in  Poland  in  the  year  1864. 

Following  on  these  events  a  series  of  measures  was  undertaken  tending 
to  the  gradual  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  Russian  empire.  The 
most  beneficial  of  all  these  measures  was  the  ukase  of  the  2nd  of  March, 
1864,  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  peasantry  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  law  of  serfdom  had  been  abolished  in  Poland  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  freedom  the  pea- 
sants had  then  received  was  no  better  than  servitude;  they  were  individually 
free,  but  had  no  share  in  the  possession  of  land.  By  virtue  of  the  ukase  of 
the  2nd  of  March,  1864,  the  land  of  which  the  peasants  had  the  use  became 
their  property,  and  the  compensation  to  the  landowners  was  defrayed  by  the 
state. 

Upon  this  important  measure  followed  a  series  of  other  measures,  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the  general  welfare  of  Poland;  and  finally  in 
1869  it  was  declared  by  the  imperial  will  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  complete  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  by  which  the  definitive  pacification  of  Poland  was  completed. 


THE   SUBJECTION   OF  THE   CAUCASUS   (1864  A.D.) 

The  subjection  of  the  Caucasus  took  place  in  the  year  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Polish  insurrection. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  populated  the  Caucasus,  only  the  Georgians  and 
Armenians  had  succeeded,  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  estab- 
lishing independent  kingdoms.  But  being  surrounded  by  powerful  and  war- 
like mountaineers  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  dominions  of  Persia  and 
Turkey,  the  kingdoms  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  had  gradually  fallen  into  decay, 
and  therefore  Georgia  itself  turned  to  Russia,  as  professing  the  same  religion, 
with  the  request  to  be  received  into  the  empire.  Yielding  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  unfortunate  country,  the  emperor  Paul  I,  who  was  then  reign- 
ing in  Russia,  annexed  Georgia  in  1800  A.D. 

After  the  annexation  of  Georgia  to  Russia,  the  mountain  people  made 
their  appearance  from  the  north  and  south  amongst  Russian  possessions,  but 
by  continuing  their  previous  plundering  and  incursions  into  Russian  terri- 
tory, they  hindered  relations  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  empire.  Thus, 
in  order  to  secure  the  tranquil  possession  of  Georgia  nothing  remained  but  to 
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subject  to  Russian  domination  those  wild  tribes  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 

1 \  which  lived  in  the  mountains  separating  Russia  from  the  Caucasus     There- 

;l  •  fore  during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  commenced  an 

11       '•     '          almost  continuously  persistent  and  truly  heroic  struggle  of  the  Russian  army 

I  against  the  Caucasian  tribes,  which  was  prolonged  for  more  than  sixty  years 

until  that  definitive  subjection  of  the  Caucasus  which  took  place  during  the 

reign  of  Alexander  II. 

The  Taking  of  Schamyl 

The  struggle  against  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  was  rendered  peculiarly 
difficult  at  that  time  by  the  appearance  of  Schamyl  as  their  leader,  uniting  as 
he  did  all  the  qualities  of  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier  to  his  spiritual  call- 
ing. The  possessor  of  an  iron  will  and  an  astonishing  skill  in  ruling  over  the 
wild  mountain  tribes,  Schamyl  converted  them  into  an  organ  of  war  which  he 
directed  against  the  Russians.  Added  to  this  he  fortified  the  almost  impreg- 
J*  nable  mountains,  constructed  excellent  fortresses  and  established  powder- 

:*  works,  foundries,  etc.    Seeing  all  this  the  Russians  began  to  carry  on  a  regular 

warfare  against  the  mountaineers.  The  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Caucasus, 
who  also  exercised  the  functions  of  Caucasian  viceroy,  was  Adjutant-general 
Prince  Bariatinski,  with  whose  nomination  the  war  took  a  decisive  turn. 

Prince  Bariatinski  directed  his  efforts  first  of  all  against  the  eastern  group 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains.     The  general  aggressive  movement  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which  was  accomplished  after  mature  reflection,  soon  placed 
*  Schamyl  in  an  embarrassing  position  which  put  an  end  to  the  fascination  he 

had  exercised  over  the  mountaineers,  who  had  hitherto  been  blindly  devoted 
to  him.  One  tribe  after  another  fell  away  from  Schamyl  and  declared  its  sub- 
mission to  Russia.  Defeated  and  pressed  on  every  side,  Schamyl  fled  to 
Daghestan,  the  extreme  eastern  province  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  a  little  band  of  adherents 
in  the  village  of  Guriib  situated  on  the  heights  of  an  inaccessible  mountain, 
where  he  decided  to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian 
troops,  which  had  indcl'atigably  pursued  Schamyl,  finally  besieged  him  at 
Gunib  and  surrounded  the  village  itself  with  a  thick  chain  of  soldiers.  Upon 
the  proposal  of  the  commander-in-cliief  to  put  an  end  to  the  useless  defence, 
and  to  spare  the  village  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  Schamyl,  hitherto  deemed 
invincible,  saw  his  hopeless  position,  left  his  refuge,  and  surrendered  himself 
as  prisoner  on  the  6th  of  September,  1859,  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  czar  The  taking  of  Schamyl  produced  an  impression  of  astonishment  on 
all  the  mountain  tribes:  the  whole  Caucasus  trembled  with  desire  for  peace. 
After  the  taking  of  Gunib  and  the  captivity  of  Schamyl  the  whole  eastern 
portion  of  the  Caucasus  submitted  to  the  Russian  domination. 

After  this  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  troops  were  immediately  directed 
towards  the  western  Caucasus,  adjoining  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  bea 
but  the  definitive  subjection  of  this  part  of  the  Caucasus  required  yet  four 
years  of  uninterrupted  and  unrelaxed  conflicts.  .  Meanwhile,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1863,  Field-marshal  Prince  Bariatinski  was  OB L  account .of 
impaired  health  replaced  by  a  new  Caucasian  ™™&™^^^££ 
•  •  emperor's  youngest  brother,  the  grand  duke  Michael  Nikolaivr ch, f£™fdh_ 

the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Russian  troops  P^^^^^- 
ity,  that  the  entire  conquest  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Caucasu s  was  accom 
phshed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1864     Thus  ended  the .costly  and ^  Woody 
Caucasian  war,  and  since  then  all  the  Caucasus  has  belonged  to  Russia. 
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WARS  WITH    KHOKAND  AND  BOKHARA 


[1864-1867  A.D.] 


Following  on  the  subjection  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia  began  to  settle 
accounts  with  three  small  neighbouring  Mohammedan  khanates,  those  of 
Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva.  These  khanates  were  situated  amidst  the 
arid,  sandy  steppes  of  central  Asia  and  were  populated  by  half-savage  robber 
tribes  who  continually  made  audacious  incursions  upon  Russian  central  Asian 
frontier  possessions,  attacking  Russian  mercantile  caravans,  and  plundering 
the  merchants,  either  killing  or  arrying  them  ix^to  captivity  and  selling  them 
as  slaves.  All  this  greatly  hindered  Russian  trade  with  Asia,  it  destroyed 
the  tranquillity  of  Russian  frontier  possessions  and  therefore  had  long  been 
a  source  of  preoccupation  and  disquietude  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  in  1864,  two  small  detachments  of  Russian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Tchernaiev  and  General  Verevkine,  were  despatched 
from  two  sides  for  the  punishment  of  the  hostile  tribes  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Russian  eastern  frontier  from  their  plundering  incursions.  Colonel 
Tchernaiev,  by  storm,  took  the  Khokand  fortress  of  Auliet,  while  General 
Verevkine  seized  the  Khokand  town  of  Turkestan.  In  the  following 
year,  1865,  General  Tchernaiev  took  by  assault  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  the  Khokand  khanate  —  Tashkend  —  after  which  the  khan  of  Kho- 
kand ceased  hostilities  and  declared  his  submission  to  the  Russian  czar. 

Then,  however,  one  of  the  khanates  neighbouring  upon  that  of  Khokand 
—  Bokhara  —  began  to  disturb  peace  on  the  Russian  frontiers  and  it  became 
necessary  to  quiet  it.  A  detachment  of  Russian  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Romanovski  was  sent  against  Bokhara. 

The  war  with  Bokhara  was  as  successful  as  that  with  Khokand.  In  the 
year  1866  the  chief  forces  of  the  emir  of  Bokhara  were  utterly  defeated  and 
the  Russians  took  some  towns  and  fortresses.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
Russian  troops  had  taken  the  ancient,  famous,  and  wealthy  town  of  Samar- 
kand, that  the  emir  finally  submitted,  being  bound  by  a  special  treaty  to 
allow  the  Russian  merchants  entire  liberty  to  trade  in  the  Bpkharan  posses- 
sions, and  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  his  dominions.  This  greatly  raised 
the  prestige  of  the  czar  in  Asia. 

The  newly  conquered  territories  in  central  Asia  (in  Khokand  and  Bok- 
hara) were  joined  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  from  them  was  formed  (in 
1867)  the  special  government  general  of  Turkestan,  with  Tashkend  for  its 
chief  town.d 

A   GLANCE  AT  THE   PAST  HISTORY  OF  BOKHARA 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  in  a  few  words  the  past  history  of  the 
somewhat  important  territory  thus  _  acquired  by  Russia.  We  have  already 
become  acquainted  with  Bokhara  in  ancient  history  ..under  the  name  of 
Sogdiana;  afterwards  in  Persian  history  it  appears  as  Transoxania,  or  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  Mawarra  an-nahr.  The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  it 
was  conquered  by  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Samanids  dynasty,  who  became 
emir  of  Bokhara  and  Kharezm  (Khiva)  in  893.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  celebrated  Seljuk  sultan  Malik  Shah  conquered  the 
country  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  in  1216  it  came  for  a  short  time  under  the 
power  of  the  Kharezmian  prince,  Muhammed  Kutbuddin.  In  about  1220 
the  land  was  subdued  by  Jenghiz  Khan  and  incorporated  into  the  khanate  of 
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Jagatai.  Bokhara  remained  under  the  successors  of 
country  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  Timur  0 
Samarkand  as  ;  his  capital  and  raised  it  to  a  high  stage  of  prosperity 
descendants  of  Timur  ruled  in  the  country  untH  about  the  year  1500  w 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  Usbeg  Tatars  under  Muhammed  Shaiban  a 
descendant  oi  Shaiban,  the  fifth  son  of  Juji.  Muhammed  ruled  over  tnn<f 
oxania  I'erghana,  Khwarissm  and  Hissar,  but  in  1510  he  was  defeated  ™rf 
killed  by  Shall  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  Sufi 

1  he  Khiukim  dynasty  ruled  for  nearly  a  century  when  it  was  replaced  bv 
the  dynasty  of  Astrakhan,  a  house  related  to  the  Shaibanis  by  marria^ 
Under  two  rulers  of  this  family  -Iman  Kuli  Khan  and  Subhankuli  Khan- 
Bokhara  recovered  somewhat  of  its  former  glory,  and  Subhankuli  ruled  over 
Khiva  also  for  a  time.  In  1740  Bokhara  had  been  so  reduced  under  weak 
rulers  that  it  offered  its  submission  to  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  and  after  his 
death  the  Astrakhan  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  house  of  Mamrit  (1784) 
which  is  the  dynasty  at  present  ruling  in  the  country.  Under  the  first  sov- 
ereign of  this  family,  Mir  Maasum,  Bokhara  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pros- 
perity, although  the  ruler  was  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  bigoted  ascetic  He  led 
a  curious  life  of  pretended  piety,  living  in  filth  and  misery  although  sur- 
rounded by  wealth.  He  conquered  and  almost  exterminated  the  city  of 
Morv  and  invaded  and  devastated  Khorassan.  At  his  death  in  1802  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Said,  LI  weak  ruler  who  lived  until  1826.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  who  ever  occupied  a  throne  —  the  emir 
Nasrullah  Bahuder;  he  was  cruel,  lustful,  treacherous,  hypocritical,  ungrate- 
ful to  friends,  whom  he  rewarded  for  service  by  putting  them  to  death  —  in 
short,  he  appears  to  have  had  all  the  vices  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
have.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  England  and  Russia  tried  to  acquire 
influence  in  Bokhara.  Two  English  envoys,  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly,  were  executed  in  1842  after  several  years'  imprisonment  in  a  loath- 
Rome  dungeon.  The  Russian  envoy  did  indeed  come  away  alive  from  the 
court  of  the  tyrant  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  no  concessions  for  his  coun- 
try. Nasrullah  died  in  I860,  his  last  act  being  to  have  his  wife  killed  and 
her  head  brought  to  his  bedside.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mozaffer-eddin, 
during  whose  reign  the  Russian  conquest  took  placet 

THE   CONQUEST  OF  KHIVA   (1873  A.D.) 

After  Khokand  and  Bokhara  came  the  turn  of  Khiva.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1873  three  detachments  of  Russian  troops  marched  on  Khiva  from  different 
sides  under  the  command  of  the  governor-general  of  Turkestan,  Adjutant- 
general  V.  P.  von  Kaufmann.  Incredible  privations  and  difficulties  had  to 
be  borne  and  overcome  by  the  Russian  troops  during  this  march  across  the 
steppes.  First  they  endured  frosts  and  snowstorms,  and  then  under  the 
sun's  burning  rays  they  courageously  accomplished  in  the  space  of  one  month 
a  thousand  versts  inarch  across  a  desert,  and  finally  reached  the  borders  of 
the  khanate  of  Khiva  in  the  beginning  of  May.  In  three  weeks'  time  the 
entire  khanate  was  subjugated;  some  of  the  towns  were  taken  after  a  com- 
bat, others  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  capital 
of  the  khanate  —  Khiva  —  fell.  The  Russian  troops  entered  the  town  in 
triumph,  covered  with  fresh  glory. 

After  the  taking  of  Khiva  by  the  Russians,  the  khan  of  Khiva  fled  to  the 
steppes,  but  he  afterwards  returned  and  declared  his  submission,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  reinstated  on  his  throne.  But  in  spite  of  this  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  Khivan  possessions  fell  to  Russia.  Besides  this,  the  khan  had  to 
acknowledge  a  partial  dependence  upon  Russia,  he  was  obliged  to  reimburse 
her  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  to  allow  the  Russian  merchants  to  trade  freely  in  his  dominions; 
he  was  pledged  to  discountenance  plundering,  to  set  at  liberty  all  prisoners 
and  slaves,  and  to  abolish  throughout  his  possessions  forever  all  traffic  in 
slaves.  Thus,  through  the  medium  of  the  Czar  Liberator,  freedom  was  brought 
into  central  Asia  —  the  land  of  slavery  and  of  arbitrary  rule.  The  complete 
pacification  of  a  great  country  was  accomplished. 


THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAE   (1877-1878  A.D.) 

Besides  the  wars  already  enumerated,  Russia  had,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Czar  Liberator,  to  carry  on  another  war,  which  entailed  innumerable  sacrifices. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  the  Slavonians  of  the  two  Turkish  dependencies 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  inhabited  by  Servian  races,  rose  against  their 
oppressors,  the  Turks,  and  decided  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  faith, 
freedom,  and  property,  and  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  equal  rights  with  the  Mussulman  subjects  of  Turkey. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  the  neighbouring  Slavonian  principalities  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Servia  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians,  and 
declared  war  against  Turkey.  The  Montenegrins  were  under  the  leadership 
of  their  Prince  Nicholas,  and  the  Servian  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
Russian  General  Tchernaiev,  the  hero  of  Tashkend,  who  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  Slavonians. 

Although  Montenegro,  which  was  small  in  the  number  of  its  sons,  but 
mighty  by  their  bravery  and  their  love  of  freedom,  had  more  than  once 
defeated  the  Turkish  army,  Servia  with  her  few  troops  could  not  stand  against 
the  Turkish  troops,  which  definitively  overcame  the  Servian  forces  and  were 
about  to  invade  the  frontiers  of  Servia.  Russia,  however,  did  not  allow  this 
invasion  to  take  place,  and  in  October,  1876,  the  emperor  Alexander  II 
required  from  the  Turkish  sultan  the  immediate  cessation  of  further  hos- 
tilities against  the  Servians,  and  in  order  to  support  these  demands  he  or- 
dered that  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  should  be  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
The  decisive  action  of  the  czar  towards  the  Turkish  government  at  once 
stopped  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  hordes  into  Servia,  and  a  two  months7 
armistice  was  concluded  between  Servia  and  Turkey. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  Turks  continued  their  cruelties  amongst  the 
Christians  of  the  Balkans;  defenceless  Bulgaria  in  particular  suffered  from 
the  fury  of  the  Turks.  They  traversed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  striv- 
ing to  stifle  the  movement  taking  place  there  by  the  savage  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 

For  a  long  while  Russia  endeavoured  to  avert  the  situation,  without  hay- 
ing recourse  to  arms,  in  order  —  as  Alexander  II  expressed  it  —  "to  avoid 
shedding  the  precious  blood  of  the  sons  of  Russia."  But  all  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  all  means  of  arbitration  were  exhausted  and  also  the  patience 
of  that  most  peace-loving  of  monarchs,  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  He  found 
himself  obliged  to  declare  war  against  Turkey  and  to  -advance  his  troops 
towards  the  Turkish  frontier.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1877,  the  emperor  joined 
his  army  at  Kishinev,  where  it  had  been  commanded  to  assemble,  and  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  after  public  prayers,  he  informed  the  troops  of  their 
approaching  entry  upon  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  Thus  commenced  the  Russo- 
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Turkish  war,  which  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in  two  parts  of  the  world 
—  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  troops  upon  the  Asiatic  theatre  of 
the  war  was  the  grand-duke  Michael  Nikolaivitch,  governor  of  the  Caucasus. 
A  few  days  after  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  declaring  war,  the  Russian  troops 
had  occupied  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Bajazet  without  a  struggle  (April  30th), 
and  had  proceeded  to  besiege  the  first  class  fortress  of  Ears,  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  points  of  support  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia  Minor,  after 
which  at  the  beginning  of  May  they  took  by  assault  another  sufficiently  impor- 
tant Turkish  fortress  —  that  of  Ardahan. 

As  to  the  Danubian  army,  of  which  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  Nikolaivitch 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  on  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war 
it  entered  into  the  principality  of  Roumania,  which  was  subject  to  Turkey, 
and  directed  its  march  towards  the  Danube.  At  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
the  problem  consisted  in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Turks  from  the  spot 
where  the  chief  forces  of  the  Russian  army  were  to  cross.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  entire  success;  complete  secrecy  was  maintained,  and  during 
the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  of  June  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the 
Danube  with  the  assistance  of  pontoons  and  rafts,  at  a  point  where  the  Turks 
least  expected  it,  namely,  from  Zimnitzi  (between  the  fortresses  of  Rustchuk 
and  Nikopol)  to  Sistova;  the  Russian  losses  in  this  great  undertaking  did  not 
exceed  1,000  men  fallen  from  the  ranks.  Having  thus  crossed  the  Danube  and 
disembarked  on  the  enemy's  shores,  the  Russian  troops,  without  giving  their 
adversaries  time  to  recover,  began  to  move  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and 
took  town  after  town  and  fortress  after  fortress  from  the  Turks. 

But  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  the  first  brilliant  successes  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  followed  by  some  serious  reverses,  which  like  the  victories  were 
first  manifested  upon  the  Asiatic  seat  of  the  war.  The  most  serious  reverse 
of  the  Russians  in  Asia  was  the  unsuccessful  attack  (June  25th)  upon  the 
Turkish  stronghold  near  Zeven,  after  which  the  Russian  troops  were  obliged 
to  raise  for  a  time  even  the  siege  of  Kars,  and  to  retire  within  their  own  fron- 
tiers. But  the  temporary  reverses  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  European 
theatre  of  the  war  were  far  more  important.  The  most  serious  reverse  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Eastern  war  was  the  attack  of  the  Russian  troops 
upon  Plevna.  Plevna  was  an  insignificant  Bulgarian  town.  The  Russian  troops 
hoped  easily  to  overcome  it,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  a  small  detachment  of 
them  attacked  Plevna.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  Turks  had  already  man- 
aged to  concentrate  considerable  forces  within  the  little  town,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  of  their  leaders,  the  gifted  and  resolute  Osman-Pasha,  added 
to  which  the  most  talented  European  engineers  had  constructed  round  Plevna, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  network  of  fortifications,  rendering  Plevna  an 
impregnable  position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  first  attack  of  the  Russian 
troops  on  Plevna  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks;  the  losses  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  three  thousand  killed. 

Ten  days  later  (on  the  30th  of  July)  the  Russian  troops  made  a  second 
attack  against  Plevna.  But  this  time  again  the  attack  resulted  in  a  like 
defeat;  the  enemy's  forces,  which  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Russians,  repelled 
all  the  assaults  of  the  Russian  troops,  added  to  which  this  second  attack  on 
Plevna  cost  the  Russians  7,500  men.  Following  upon  this,  with  the_  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  for  the  army  encamped  before  Plevna,  a  third  and 
final  heroic  effort  was  made  to  take  this  fortified  position  by  storm.  The 
chief  part  in  the  attack  was  taken  by  the  brave  young  general  Skobelev  and 
his  detachment.  But  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  action,  in  spite  of  the  heroism 
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and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  his  soldiers,  this  assault  also  was  unsuccessful.          *     N 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Skobelev  repulsed  five  furious  attacks  by  the  whole 

mass  of  Turks,  but  not  receiving  assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.    This 

last  reverse  cost  the  Russians  as  many  as  3,000  killed  and  nearly  10,000 

wounded.    But  following  on  these  reverses  came  a  rapidly  successive  series 

of  victories  of  the  Russian  troops  over  the  Turkish,  both  in  Asia  and  in 

Europe. 

The  crowning  success  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Asia  was  the  fall  on  the 
18th  of  November  of  the  terrible  stronghold  of  Kars,  which  was  taken  by 
General  Loris-Melikov,  after  a  heroic  assault  by  night.  All  Europe  recog- 
nised the  taking  of  Kars  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  military 
exploits  ever  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  European  theatre  of  the 
war  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans  a  great  Turkish  body  of  troops  was 
concentrated  under  the  command  of  the  talented  leader  Suleiman  Pasha,  with 
the  object  of  retaking  at  any  cost  the  Shipka  pass,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
small  Russian  detachment.  During  the  space  of  seven  days  (from  the  21st 
to  the  28th  of  August)  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  the  Russians  the 
Shipka  pass,  and  a  series  of  furious  attacks  was  made  with  this  object.  On 
the  first  two  days  a  handful  of  heroes,  who  defended  the  heights  of  Shipka, 
repulsed  all  the  desperate  efforts  of  Suleiman  Pasha's  entire  army!  The  echo 
of  the  incessant  artillery  fire  became  one  endless  roll  of  thunder.  The  Rus- 
sian ranks  dwindled  and  were  exhausted  from  wounds  and  fatigue.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  Russian  gunners,  under  the  command  of  General  Radet- 
zki  came  to  their  assistance,  and  by  the  24th  of  August  fresh  reinforcements 
arrived.  The  Turks'  insane  attacks  still  continued  during  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  August  all  was  suddenly  quiet; 
the  Turks  had  become  convinced  that  they  could  not  overcome  the  steadfast- 
ness and  bravery  of  the  Russian  troops  defending  the  Shipka  pass,  and  had 
retired. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  third  attempt  on  Plevna,  it  was  decided  not  to  renew 
again  such  dearly  bought  attacks,  but  to  limit  operations  to  encircling  the 
Turkish  positions  in  order  to  cut  off  communication  between  Plevna  and  the 
surrounding  places,  and  thus  to  starve  the  Turks  into  surrender. 

At  the  end  of  October  General  Gurko's  division,  among  which  were  tho 
guards,  took  Gorni  Dubinak,  Telisch  and  a  series  of  other  Turkish  strong- 
holds, situated  to  the  southwest  of  Plevna  and  protecting  the  Sophia  road, 
along  which  reinforcements  and  stores  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  Plevna, 
and  thus  cut  off  entirely  all  communications  between  that  town  and  the 
outside.  After  less  than  a  month's  time  all  the  provisions  that  the  Turks 
had  in  Plevna  were  definitively  exhausted.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
December,  Osman  Pasha,  being  desirous  of  penetrating  through  the  Russian 
lines  to  the  Danube,  made  a  violent  attempt  to  get  out  of  Plevna.  He  cut 
his  way  through,  but  after  some  hours  of  desperate  fighting  —  during  which 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  —  he  was  thrown  back  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
with  all  his  army  to  the  number  of  more  than  40,000  men.  This  heated  action 
cost  the  Russians  600  men  killed,  and  double  that  amount  wounded. 

Taking  deeply  to  heart  the  successes  of  his  valiant  army  and  the  holy 
work  for  which  it  was  fighting,  the  emperor  Alexander  II  had  at  the  end  of 
May,  1877,  at  the  very  commencement,  that  is,,  of  the  war,  arrived  in  Bul- 
garia, and  in  spite  of  the  weak  state  of  his  health  had  remained  all  the  while 
amongst  the  acting  army  of  the  Danube,  sharing  all  reverses  and  privations 
of  military  life  on  the  march. 

"  I  go  as  a  brother  of  mercy,"  said  the  czar  when  he  set  off  for  the  active 
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army.  And  actually,  leaving  to  others  all  the  martial  glory  of  victory  over 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  to  whom  he  showed  himself  not  a  brother,  but  a  very  father  of 
mercy.  Zealously  visiting  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
and  ambulances,  the  emperor  showed  them  heartfelt  sympathy,  comforted, 
encouraged,  and  sustained  the  sufferers,  listened  to  their  tales  with  fatherly 
love,  and  with  his  own  hand  rewarded  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  services  in  battle. 

The  wounded  and  their  families  were  the  object  of  the  emperor  Alexander's 
unwearied  care.  He  was  rejoiced  when  the  provisions  sent  out  for  the  use  of 
the  wounded  by  the  empress  Marie  Alexandrovna  arrived  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Alexander  unfailingly  distributed  them  himself,  carefully  inquiring  of 
each  soldier  what  he  wanted,  what  he  liked,  and  strove  to  satisfy  each  suf- 
ferer: to  the  musicians  he  gave  accordions,  to  the  readers  books,  to  the  smokers 
tobacco  pouches,  to  the  non-smokers  tea,  dainties,  etc.  Both  soldiers  and 
officers  were  as  pleased  as  children  at  receiving  presents  from  the  hand  of  the 
royal  "brother  of  mercy,"  and  listening  to  his  cordial, gracious  words.  The 
soldiers'  love  for  the  emperor,  their  joy  and  rapture  at  seeing  him  acted  like 
living  water  on  the  wounded;  everyone  that  could  move  strove  to  rise,  to 
stand  up,  to  take  courage;  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  czar,  kissed 
his  raiment  and  blessed  his  name.  It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  when 
the  war  clearly  inclined  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians,  and  further  success 
was  entirely  secured,  that  the  emperor,  bidding  farewell  to  his  troops,  left 
the  active  army  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1877,  returned  to  Russia. 

Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Plevna  it  was  decided  that,  without  losing 
time,  the  Balkans  should  be  crossed.  Meanwhile  a  severe  winter  had  already 
sot  in  and  the  Turks  did  not  even  admit  the  possibility  of  the  Russian  troops 
crossing  the  Balkans  at  such  a  time.  But  here  again  all  the  valour  of  the 
Russian  army  was  displayed.  To  take  a  whole  army  across  the  Balkans  in 
winter  was  a  work  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  and  danger;  but  to  cross 
the  Tricvna  pass  had  never  yet  been  attempted  by  any  army  in  the  world. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  chief  part  of  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Balkans  at 
two  other  {joints,  but  it  was  part  of  the  Russian  strategy  to  carry  an  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  the  troops  across  by  the  Trievna  pass  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  Turks  should  be  diverted  from  the  chief  army,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  latter  thus  be  facilitated.  The  accomplishment  of  this  terribly  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible  feat  was  entrusted  to  General  Kartzov's  division. 
On  the  night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  January  the  division  moved  on 
its  road.  After  having  reached  by  incredible  efforts  the  very  summit  of 
the  pass,  where  a  short  time  was  spent,  on  the  7th  of  January  General 
Kartzov's  division  stormed  the  Turkish  redoubt,  forced  their  way  into  it  and 
drove  out  the  Turks.  After  this  the  Russians  had  to  descend  to  the  so-called 
Valley  of  Roses  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  which  was  even  much 
steeper  than  the  northern.  As  soon  as  the  Russians  had  come  down  from 
Trievna,  the  Turks  abandoned  their  positions  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Balkans, 
and  General  Kartzov's  division  entered  into  communication  on  one  side 
with  General  Gurko's  division,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Shipka  division  of 
General  Radetzki. 

After  descending  the  Balkans  to  the  Valley  of  Roses,  General  Radetzki, 
together  with  General  Skobelev,  who  had  come  to  his  assistance  after  the  fall 
of  Plevna,  attacked  on  the  9th  of  January  an  army  of  40,000  Turks  at 
Kezanlik,  who  after  a  stubborn  resistance  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
After  having  devastated  and  scattered  the  Turkish  army  of  Shipka  and 
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von  dor  Befreiung-  dor  Wnldstatte,  Halo,  1  87.1,  —  Meyer,  H.t  Dio  TVnaro,  uiul  Bractoalon  in 
dor  Sehwci/.,  Zurich,  18T>H-r>0  ;  Uesehichto  dor  XI"  und  XX1°  ^Lctfion,  Mitthcilun^cu  da 
Zurich,  Zurich,  18.">:j.  —  Meyer,  ,1.,  Ueschichte  dos  MC.hwcix.  Bundesrf»eht.H,  Zurich,  1K4U-1S52, 
2  vols.  —  Moyef  von  XCnonau,  Ludwi^,  Handbuoh  tier  Ueschichto,  dor  Kchwci'/.erisehon  Kid* 
genossensehaft,  Zurich,  1S-HI,  2  vols. 

Luuist  Mt'i/rrrtm  /fnuntut  was  horn  at  Zurich  September  12,  1709.  Ho  studied  history, 
law,  and  phil<»Jojjy  nt  Hallo,  whore.  he  became  an  ardent  diseiplo  of  Professor  Wolf.  Ho  filled 
various  diplomatic  oilloos  with  firmness  and  intelligence,  retired  to  private  lift*  in  IHJtO,  and  died 
September  f>,  1HI1.  His  history  of  the  confederation  is  one  of  tho  most  accurate  and  complete, 
nt  the  disposition  of  the  student.  His  son,  <<orold,  horn  March  2,  iHO-i,  followed  in  his  father's 
»'ootstops  ami  devoted  himself  to  public,  life.  The  j?overnmont  confided  to  his  care  tho 
archives  of  Zurich  and  charged  him  with  tho  publication  of  the  document.**  of  the  federal  diet, 
lie  diet!  November  1,  IH5S. 

Milott,  II.  ,  Chronik,  St.  Uall,  tl)()2.  —  Mohr,  T.  von,  Hie  Ke^esten  der  Banedictiner-Ahtel 
KiiLsitnleln,  i'hur.,  tMH.  —  Mommnon,  T.,  Hr>misch<t  <iesrhielitt%  Bt*rliu»  1HH5,  5  VO!M.  ;  Inscrlp- 
tinne.*4  t^ttnfu'dfrat.ionts  helvetic.m,  Mitt.,  d.  nnti<{.  G«H.,  Zurich,  VO!H.  lOnnd  15, 

77<<Wor  ,)/<>Mmto'nt  an  emimnit.  historian,  wan  burn  Nov.  ^{i),  1S17,  at,  (*ardiii|jfr 
:i  Danish  fumily.     He  w;is  displumed  in   lsr»U  fr<un   t-hu  c.Juiir  of  law  nt.  Leipsic.  for 
iu  political  events,  but  wan  immediately  called  to  that  of  the,  Umvcrnity  of  fturir.h. 
Kraiu'-o-frussiivi  War  he  was  uinon^  t\w  bitterest.  enemioH  of  France. 

SlCotinard,  <-.,  Uistoire?  de  la  t'onfVdr  ration  sui.sst*,  Zurich,  IS-iT-lHH^,  5  vols. 

i'htrfrs  Mtmwrtl  wan  born  in  J700,  and  dit*«l  at  Hoim  in  LSI>f>.  UIK  ohlc-f  labour  was  tho 
cunfimiation  of  tjje  hintory  <»f  Switxcrland  by  .1.  von  Muller,  Ilia  clnHHtn  style  i*i  apt  to  Htrikis  UH 
of  today  JIM  fotJ  Htilte<!»  but  it  i«  easily  ovorlooki?<l  in  Mm  appreciation  duo  to  his  noli»l  merit,  hin 
simple  niodt'sty,,  hi*i  itenerouM  an<l  liberal  spirit. 

Moor,  Tb»'»>doro,   Historisoii-c.hronoloj-ciNchiT  We^weiser    Chur.,   1HT3;    \Vr^\vois<»r  dnrc.h 
da  Curratien,   1H7^.—  Morol,  Q,,   jMemoircn   <*t.   dociuno.nts   do   la   Soc..   <rhtst-oire   dt^  la  Suisso 
romnnde;    I)io    He^cntcn    dcr    Benediotmo.r-Abtoi   Kiiwiirde.ln,  —  •  Moroll,   ('.,    Dio    helvetise.ho 
<ieKellfichaft.  —  Morinf   A.,    Ih'tHns   do   1'  hintoiro   politiquo  do  la  Suisso,  (h»neva  and  Paris, 
!H5(J  75,  •—  IMCtlHer,  J.  vc»n,  l>er  <ieist  dor  AhiH'n  oder  die  KinheitHboMtrebun^cn  iu  dor  Schwei1/ 
vor  «ler  helvetisehen   h'e\'oluti«m,  Zurich,   1S7-1;   (<("schichte  <ler  srhwoi/.orinrln'n  I'ad^enosseu- 
Nrhnl't,  1HI1    1S-I7,  7  vols.;   Imlicatotir  d'ant.'ujuites  stiisso.s,  1H75;  Schwoi/.or^^^.r.hirhto,  Latisaune, 
17U5   ISO!,  11  vols.;   Der  Uosrhtchton  Seinvr'r/,<«nscher   Kid^ono.ssonsrhni't,    1/iopnic,  and  Zurjcli, 
iSti.VW,   r>   vohi.  .....  -  MiiUor-Frimlborft,  Schxvfi'/.erischo   Annalen,   ISiU),  (]   vol.M.  -*•  Muralt,  (\, 

Schwei'/.ei'f^e.'it'hichte  mil  durch|i;'au/,i|t';(^r  t^ucllcimn^uhr,  Hern,  1SS5. 

Naylor,  !•*.  1!.,  Uir.tory  of  Holvolin,  London,  1801,  2  vol.-;.  —  Ninard,  M.,  fcfude.'t  nur  la 
renai:.Nanct%  l*urir>,  1H*V>,  -  Ntmcholor,  A.,  Pie  Sirchenhnur.er  in  dor  Schuoi1/.,  Zurich, 


hbvswif*1,  of 
artaHannhtp 
Dwrin^  tlm 


Ochft,  <io'.rhioht«'  dor  Stmlt  und  Luml-;chuft  Burel,  Bal«\  T/IXV  lH*Vi»  H  volrs.  -•• 
Dio  Krir-".)."rl\nd«^  tiud  Kri»r-M»Uder  tlo?t  MunnuiderUrirrrs,  1H7H.  O«s  Dio  Aufsin^e  di-r 
i.eluvri/err.chrn  Kidf*ono».«ii-n:  chatt,  Zurich,  isul.--  O<u;hHlif  \V,,  Lehrhurh  Hlr  don  («e!>chirht;t- 
tinti'rrifht.  Zurirh,  J>Hf>  ;  ljuellonburh  /.ur  Sclavei/^'r^ehchichte,  Zurich,  1HSO  ;  Die  Anfiitttf** 
tl«T  .'.chwei/.eri'ichen  Kid^enor^iritrrhalt,  Zurich,  IMM, 

Wiltittm  ()t*rhntit  born  Ocfnber  0,  IHM,  at  Hir;  bat*h,  WUM  <!*\ntined  by  hi:*  family  to  thn 
miiu-.try;  but  hr«  «!r.';ert<-<!  tho«*l»»^y  for  hi".tory,  and  a{'t<*r  o\han!iiivo  fitudy  at  Heidelberg, 
llerlin.'ftuil  I'uriri,  be  was  calh-d  iu  1^H7  to  Iho  prof  «•?»•,«  »r.»-.hip  of  SW'IHM  hi:.t«>ry  iiMho  Zuricli 
Pdl\trrhnical  Ur.tiftito, 

*  OroUi,  A.  vtin,  Dan  Stiirttt:r*'rht  dor  Mchwei'/.orihchon  Kid^ouossonfirhuft,  Krlbotir^.  IHBfJ. 

Flcirriifl«urt  1*.  di\  MeinoiroM. 

The  Mrnnn'rx  t»f  /*i>r;r  tit*  /Vrr  ;>;///•  wr,  ^rniul  banneret  of  (^rbo,  jin«n«<nt  nn  accurate  picture 
nf  tho  proj.»rov»  of  the  Krfurmiit  ion.  MndoMly  and  witliont  recrimimttion,  thoti^h  hiiwtrlf  nn 
nrd«'itf  C'athoHr,  h«%  endeavour-*  rtcrurntol^to  n*proilucodny  by  day  tho  wciio;!  u-hich  pn-in  before 
bijj  eves  •—  truth  without  pa?.';ion,  f.implicify  without  ^rnsMnoj';^  bin  chief  object.  Moderation  In 
the  keynote  of  tbi'J  recital  fmm  tho  lipH  of  the  piouii  find  honotirublo  hntj/ht  of  <>rl»<*.  rufoftun* 
ittoly,  the  original  chfitniclo  having  h«'on  lo*»t,  wo  un*  obli^etl  («>  content  our.'>«ilvofi  wif.Ii  estractM. 

iPuyNiiontil,  <  '.  ('..  d«',  Dificourn  jitir  rallianco  dn   la   Franco  avco.  IO.M  SuifiM«vi  nt  IOM  CirtMnns, 
ritri:;,    I  Iil»i.  .......  Ffyllr,   <\,   Kunnnlun^r   kleiner    Hchrifton,    Zuricli,    iHtKJ.  •  .....  Pirkh«im«rt    W., 

lii'.turia  bolli  SuitenniM  fiivo  Helvetiri,  Ti^uri,  17*l«'*.  Pluntii,  I*.  ('.  von,  Die  Hchwei/.  in  ihrer 
lOnt  wirhlun^  /urn  Kinhoitrirtnutf'.  •—  Pupikotor,  Urnchichte  ties  Thur^aun,  li»irljofT/.oH,  1HIIO,  — 
Pwry,  S.  tie,  rhroni<pte  den  chanoine.s  de  Ncuchuh«l,  NeuehJUol,  IHliU. 

Rahn,  J.  X.,  <to:-.chifhNMlor  luldondon  Kiltihte  in  dur  Schwc-ix,  Zurich,  Ih7tf.  —  EUmbart, 
K.,  Los  Alps  sui.'-ij*i'\  (Geneva,  |H7o. 

ttittfrnr1.  Jittmhfrf,  born  in  lN«lO,  Jir'-t  tnrnod  hi?i  Mu»iioH  in  the  direction  of  theology,  but  itt 
twenty-  four  lie  wns  appointed  to  the  chair  of  French  literature  at  LttUMtmt*',  which  ho 
nrcupird  until  the  <  untV<it«rutii  >n  cnSh-d  him  to  tho  Polytechnic^}  School,  llin  M»journ  ft  I 
Zurich  lasted  twcuty-utw  yoar.%  when,  in  1WH1,  ho.  returned  to  hi.s  own  niuton.  Ho  wan  not 
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accomplished  the  feat  unexampled  in  history  of  the  passage  of  the 
the  Russian  army  continued  its  victorious  advance;  Adrianople,  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  taken  without  a  struggle  and  the 
drew  near  to  Constantinople  itself.    Then,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1878, 
a  little  place  called  San  Stefano,  at  ten  versts  from  Constantinople, 
signed  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  her  by  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  great  European  powers  required  that  three  conditions 
peace  should  be  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  thus  the  treaty  of 
Stefano  showed  itself  to  be  only  a  preliminary  one;  the  great  Eurof 
powers  ratified  it  only  after  considerable  changes.  These  altered  conditio»B 
of  peace  were  signed  in  1878"  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  great  powox*^ 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin;  after  which  on  the  8th  of  February,  1879,  a  firx^*- 
treaty  of  peace,  based  on  these  same  conditions,  was  signed  at  Constantinople 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  emperor  Alexander  might  certainly  with  full  right  have  insisted  ox* 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  San  Stefano  without  any  alterations  ; 
but  then  Russia  would  have  incurred  a  fresh  war  with  Europe,  while 
emperor  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  peace.  It  was  time  to  give  the  Rus 
people  rest  after  they  had  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  struggle  for  their 
vonian  brethren!  Pitying  his  people,  the  emperor  decided  —  however  pain- 
ful it  might  be  to  him  —  not  to  insist  on  all  that  had  been  gained  at  the  prloo 
of  Russian  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  with  Turkey* 
but  consented  in  Berlin  to  great  concessions,  which  did  not,  however,  in 
way  interfere  with  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey. 
By  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  that  part  of  Bessarabia 
returned  to  Russia  which,  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  had  been  ceded  *fco 
her  by  Turkey  after  the  Crimean  campaign.  Thanks  to  this,  Russia  aga,in 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  river  Danube;  in  Asia  she  acquired  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  possessions,  with  the  port  of  Batum  and  the  fortress  of  Ka^rs,, 
which  guaranteed  her  security  and  future  development.  Finally,  in  com- 
pensating for  the  military  expenditure  incurred  by  Russia,  Turkey  was  bound 
to  pay  her  an  indemnity  of  300  million  roubles. 

'Thus  terminated  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  —  that  decisive 
struggle  for  fche  liberation  of  the  Slavonians  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  ^nd 
although  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  Europe  Russia  was  far  froirx 
attaining  what  she  had  a  right;  to  expect  after  the  enormous  sacrifices  she  fa.^,cl 
made,  and  the  glorious  victories  she  had  gained,  nevertheless  the  great  and 
sacred  object  of  the  war  was  attained;  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants  in  Russia,  also  the  Slavonian  nations  of  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula were  liberated,  by  the  help  of  Russia  and  her  great  monarch,  from  tho 
Turkish  yoke  which  had  oppressed  them  for  ages.  To  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II,  who  gave  freedom  to  many  millions  of  his  own  subjects,  was  allotted 
also  the  glorious  role  of  liberator  of  the  Balkan  Christians,  by  whom  he  w^us 
a  second  time  named  the  Czar-Liberator! 

SPREAD   OP   EDUCATION  AND   CIVILISATION 

The  new  order  of  things  established  in  Russia,  thanks  to  the  great  reforms 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II,  called  forth  a  particular  want  of  educated,  enliglit,- 
ened  men.  They  were  necessary  to  the  wise  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  luminous  ideas  of  the  Czar-Liberator. 

Recognising  that  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the  people  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  prosperity,  the  emperor  Alexander  II,  who 
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village  schools  were  created  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  for  until 

reign  the  primary  education  of  the  people 

was  in  a  sad  condition,  and  amongst  them  -;> 

an  almost  total  ignorance  prevailed. 

His  legislation  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  should  justly  be  numbered  amongst 
the  most  important  works  of  the  Czar- 
Liberator.  But  many  were  the  other  reforms 
accomplished  by  him  that  also  had  a  great 
and  beneficent  signification  for  the  Russian 
people.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  II  the  country,  which  had  until 
then  but  few  means  of  intercommunication, 
became  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways. In  conjunction  with  the  extraordi- 
narily rapid  development  of  railway  com- 
munication, the  postal  service  was  perfected, 
the  telegraph  made  its  appearance,  while 
commerce  and  trade  acquired  wide  develop- 
ment. Finally,  essential  changes  and  im- 
provements were  introduced  into  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  empire;  the  police 
was  reorganised  and  certain  modifications 
were  granted  to  the  press,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  was  a  powerful  awakening 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people. 

THE    DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  II 

In  studying  the  wars  which  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II3  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  remark  that  they  were  all 
entered  upon  and  carried  on,  not  under  the 
influence  of  ambition,  not  with  the  thirst 

for  conquest,  but  exclusively  out  of  a  feeling  of  humanity,  ia  order  to  pre- 
serve those  living  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  empire  from  the  plunder- 
ing incursions  of  half  savage  Asiatic  tribes  (as  was  the  case  in  the  subjection 
of  the  Caucasus,  of  Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva),  or  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  oppressed  coreligionists  of  Russia  (as,  for  example,  the  deliverance  of 
the  Slavonians  of  the  Balkans). 

The 

subjects 
of  the  exaltation  ^^  «^~  —  >  -----  j  ---  —  ---------  _   , 

the  nation,     But  in  spite  of  the  indefatigable  labours  and  fatherly  care  01  tiie 


A  WINTER  COSTUME 


emperor  Alexander  II,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  services  he  rendered  to  the 
country,  of  his  boundless  goodness  of  heart,  his  great  clemency  and  unusua 
humanity  —  amongst  the  Russian  people  were  to  be  found  those  who  aa 
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more  than  once  tried  by  violence  to  shake  the  existing  state  and  social  orga- 
nisation of  Russia  and  who  did  not  stop  at  any  crime  for  the  attainment  of 
their  ends.  Their  boundless  audacity  finally  reached  the  last  limits,  and 
they  dared  more  than  once  to  make  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Czar-Liberator. 
"On  the  2nd  of  March,  1880,  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  II  was  accomplished,  and  this  memorable  day  was  celebrated  with 
heartfelt  enthusiasm  in  both  capitals  and  throughout  the  whole  Russian 
Empire.  But  amongst  the  millions  of  joyous  Russian  hearts,  for  one  man 
a!o:le  in  Russia  the  "festivity  was  not  a  festivity.  That  man  was  the  czar 
hi::>t\f,  t>  creator  of  the  happiness  of  many  millions  of  Russians  and  the 
r.i'>e  of  ::**  rejoicings.  The  emperor  did  not  doubt  the  sincere  affection  of 
t'.e  !*?•  :>>  toward.*  him;  he  knew  and  felt  that  Russia  loved  her  czar  with 
tdl  Ler  -•  *':  L\;t  at  the  same  time  he  knew  and  felt,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
irl^ry  •  f  I.:?  reiirii,  in  spite  of  the  great  measures  he  had  accomplished,  the 
Ilu—L:.  L:.  I  bore  a  handful  of  malcontents,  whose  designs  it  was  beyond 
tL"  *  >7vr  »-'f  anyone  to  arrest. 

TL-  rltiil  13t:.  of  March,  1SS1,  came.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
tlj  t-:L*trr,r  drove  in  a  carriage  from  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg, 
'~  *  j-::rl  i*:.:e :  by  Lis  usual  escort,  to  the  Michael  riding  school  to  assist  at  a 
irra:/[  ::.;::L.ry  rarade,  appointed  to  take  place  that  day.  Coming  out  of 
the  r;  ii: j;  scLool  at  the  end  of  the  parade,  at  about  a  quarter  to  three,  and 
le.inii.z  t-.itt  the  grand  duke  Michael  Nikolaivitch,  who  was  present  at  the 
;  -iru  X  trended  to  visit  the  grand  duchess  Catherine  Mikhailovna  at  the 
MikL^ioviSrd  palace,  the  emperor  proposed  to  his  brother  that  they  should 
:...:etLtr.  After  spending  about  half  an  hour  at  the  Mikhailovski  palace 


bridge. 

^Alo^k  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  distance  of  about  350  feet  from 
jt  the  Engineer  street,  the  emperor's  carriage  as  it  drove  along  the 
canal,  past  the  garden  of  the  Mikhailovski  palace,  came  alongside 
i;:1.  at  tie  foot-path  of  the  canal;  he  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
t  AieiiOias  Jvanovitch  Rissakov.  When  he  came  on  a  line  with  the 
•r:_  carriage,  Rissakov  turned  his  face  towards  it,  and  before  the  escort 
i  :.ut:r;e  anything,  quickly  threw  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses  harnessed 
»•  f^rr- ire,  soiiiethmg  white  like  snow,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
•  •  -.\  e  :i-tr.:nent  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief.  At  the  same  instant 


emperor's  carriage 
Blithe  four  windows  and  the  little 
irame  of  the  door  was  splintered  at  the  side 


?"Y  ?•%{«'-  Y\JVT  Cam^ge  Wf  broken  and  ttLe  bott°ni  seriously 
;V;  "  .  *\,  .  A  v'-  --  L;il  £rown  the  explosive  instrument  under  the  carriage 
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way  of  the  canal,  another  man — who  turned  out  to  be  a  Pole  named  Grine- 
vetzki — waiting  till  the  emperor  was  at  a  distance  of  two  yards  from  Mm, 
raised  his  arms  and  threw  something  on  the  footpath  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
emperor.  At  the  same  moment,  not  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  after 
the  first  explosion,  another  deafening  explosion  was  heard,  after  which  a 
mass  of  smoke,  snow  and  scraps  of  clothing  enveloped  everything  for  some 
moments.  When  the  column  of  smoke  dispersed,  to  the  stricken  gaze  of  the 
spectators  a  truly  awful  sight  was  presented:  about  twenty  men  more  or 
less  severely  wounded  by  the  two  explosions  lay  on  the  pavement,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  emperor.  Leaning  his  back  against  the  railing  of  the 
canal,  without  his  cap  or  riding  cloak,  half  sitting  on  the  footpath,  was  the 
monarch;  he  was  covered  with  blood  and  breathing  with  difficulty;  the  bare 
legs  of  the  august  martyr  were  both  broken,  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
them,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  blood.  The  cap  and  cloak  that  had 
fallen  from  the  emperor's  head  and  shoulders,  and  of  which  there  remained 
but  blood-stained  and  burnt  fragments,  lay  beside  him. 

At  the  sight  of  such  an  unexpected,  such  an  incredible  disaster,  not  only 
the  uninjured,  but  also  the  sufferers  from  the  explosion  rushed  to  the  emperor's 
help.  Raising  the  wounded  emperor,  who  was  already  losing  consciousness, 
the  persons  who  surrounded  him,  with  the  grand  duke  Michael,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  spot,  carried  him  to  the  sledge  of  Colonel  Dvorginski,  who  had 
been  following  the  emperor's  equipage.  Leaning  over  the  emperor's  shoulder, 
the  grand  duke  inquired  if  he  heard,  to  which  the  emperor  replied,  "  I  hear," 
and  then  in  answer  to  the  question  of  how  he  felt  the  emperor  said:  "  Quicker 
.  .  .  to  the  palace,"  and  then  as  if  answering  the  proposal  to  take  him  to 
the  nearest  house  to  get  help,  the  emperor  said,  "Take  me  to  the  palace  to 
die  ...  there,"  These  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  monarch,  heard 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  awful  crime  of  the  13th  of  March.  After  this  the 
emperor  was  placed  in  Colonel  Dvorginzki's  sledge  and  transported  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  When  the  palace  was  reached  the  emperor  was  already 
unconscious,  and  at  25  minutes  to  4  o'clock  Alexander  II  was  no  more. 

The  emperor  Alexander  II  was  great  not  only  as  the  czar  of  a  nation  of 
many  millions,  but  by  a  life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  he  was 
great  as  the  incarnation  of  goodness,  love  and  clemency.  The  autocratic 
monarch  of  one  of  the  vastest  empires  of  the  world,  this  czar  was  governed 
in  all  his  actions  by  the  dictates  of  his  loving  heart.  Showing  himself  a  great  II  \ 

example  of  self-sacrificing  human  love,  he  lived  only  in  order  to  exalt  the  I]  | 

land  of  Russia,  to  alleviate  the  necessities  and  consolidate  the  welfare  of  his 
peopled 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
REACTION,  EXPANSION,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

IN  the  history  of  Russia  the  period  extending  from  1882  to  1902  was 
much  less  eventful  than  the  thirty  years  immediately  preceding.    The  reign 
of  Alexander  II  had  been  a  time  of  important  administrative  reforms  and  of 
great  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  changes  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Serfage  had  been  abolished,  the  emancipated  peasantry  had  been  made  com- 
munal proprietors  of  the  soil,  a  democratic  system  of  rural  and  municipal  self- 
government  for  local  affairs  had  been  introduced,  the  tribunals  of  all  degrees 
had  been  radically  reorganised,  means  had  been  taken  for  developing  more 
energetically  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country,  public  instruction  had 
received  an  unprecedented  impetus,  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  had  been 
accorded  to  the  press,  a  liberal  spirit  had  been  suddenly  evoked  and  had 
spread  rapidly  among  all  sections  of  the  educated  classes,  a  new  imaginative 
and  critical  literature  dealing  largely  with  economic,  philosophical,  and  social 
questions  had  sprung  into  existence,  and  for  a  time  the  young  generation 
fondly  imagined  that  Russia,  awakening  from  her  traditional  lethargy,  was 
about  to  overtake,  and  soon  to  surpass,  on  the  paths  of  national  progress,  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  western  Europe. 

These  sanguine  expectations  were  not  fully  realised.  The  economic  and 
moral  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  not  much  improved,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts there  were  signs  of  positive  impoverishment  and  demoralisation.  Local 
self-government,  after  a  short  period  of  feverish  and  not  always  well-directed 
activity,  showed  symptoms  of  organic  exhaustion.  The  reformed  tribunals, 
though  incomparably  better  than  their  predecessors,  did  not  give  universal 
satisfaction.  In  the  imperial  administration  the  corruption  and  long-estab- 
lished abuses  which  had  momentarily  vanished  began  to  reappear.  Indus- 
trial enterprises  did  not  always  succeed.  Education  produced  many  un- 
foreseen and  undesirable  practical  results.  The  liberty  of  the  press  not 
unfrequently  degenerated  into  license.  The  liberal  spirit,  which  had  at  first 
confined  itself  to  demanding  feasible  reforms,  soon  soared  into  the  region 
of  socialistic  dreaming  and  revolutionary  projects. 

In  short,  it  became  only  too  evident  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
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national  prosperity,  and  that  Russia,  like  other  nations,  must  be  content  to 
advance  slowly  and  laboriously  along  the  rough  path  of  painful  experience. 
In  these  circumstances  sanguine  enthusiasm  naturally  gave  way  to  despond- 
ency, and  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  government  was  replaced  by  tendencies 
of  a  decidedly  reactionary  kind.  Already  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II,  these  tendencies  had  found  expression  in  ukases  and  minis- 
terial circulars,  and  zealous  liberalism  was  more  and  more  discountenanced  in 
the  official  world.  Partly  from  a  feeling  of  despondency,  and  partly  from  a 
conviction  that  the  country  required  rest  in  order  to  judge  the  practical 
results  of  the  reforms  already  accomplished,  the  czar  refrained  from  initiating 
any  new  legislation  of  an  important  kind,  and  the  government  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  period  of  radical  reforms  was  closed. 

In  the  younger  ranks  of  the  educated  classes  this  state  of  things  had  pro- 
duced much  dissatisfaction,  which  soon  found  expression  in  revolutionary 
agitation.  At  first  the  agitation  was  of  an  academic  character,  and  was  dealt 
with  by  the  press  censure,  but  it  gradually  took  the  form  of  secret  associa- 
tions, and  the  police  had  to  interfere.  There  were  no  great,  well-organised , 
secret  societies,  but  there  were  many  small  groups,  composed  chiefly  of  male 
and  female  students  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  which  worked 
independently  for  a  common  purpose.  That  purpose  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  regime  and  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  collectivist  princi- 
ples. Finding  that  the  walls  of  autocracy  could  not  be  overturned  by  blasts 
of  revolutionary  trumpets,  the  young  enthusiasts  determined  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  the  masses,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  "  to  go  in  among  the  people"  (idti 
v  narod).  Under  the  guise  of  doctors,  midwives,  teachers,  governesses, 
factory  hands,  or  common  labourers,  they  sought  to  make  proselytes  among 
the  peasantry  and  the  workmen  in  the  industrial  centres  by  revolutionary 
pamphlets  and  oral  explanations. 

For  a  time  the  propaganda  had  very  little  success,  because  the  uneducated 
peasants  and  factory  workers  could  not  easily  understand  the  phraseology 
and  principles  of  scientific  socialism;  but  when  the  propagandists  descended 
to  a  lower  platform  and  spread  rumours  that  the  czar  had  given  all  the  land 
to  the  peasants,  and  that  the  proprietors  were  preventing  his  benevolent 
intentions  from  being  carried  into  effect,  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  agra- 
rian disturbances,  and  energetic  measures  were  adopted  by  the  authorities. 
Wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  the  police,  and  many  of  the  accused  were 
imprisoned  or  exiled  to  distant  provinces,  some  by  the  regular  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  others  by  so-called  "administrative:  procedure,"  without  trial. 
The  activity  of  the  police  and  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  naturally  produced 
intense  excitement  and  bitterness  among  those  who  escaped,  and  a  secret 
body  calling  itself  the  executive  committee  announced  in  its  clandestinely 
printed  organs  that  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  propaganda  would  be  removed.  A  number  of  officials  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  this  secret  terrorist  tribunal,  and  in  some  cases  its 
sentences  were  carried  out.  As  these  terrorist  measures  had  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  the  desired  effect,  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  the 
emperor.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1881,  the  carefully-laid  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  [as  related  in  the  last  chapter],  were  successful 

THE  REACTIONARY  POLICY  UNDER  ALEXANDER   III 

Finding  repressive  police  measures  insufficient  to  suppress  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  Alexander  II  had  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  a  certain 
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satisfaction  to  moderate  liberal  opinion  without  restricting  his  autocratic 
power.  With  this  object  in  view  he  had  appointed  General  Loris-Melikov, 
who  was  credited  with  liberal  views,  minister  of  the  interior,  and  on  the 
morning  of  his  death  he  had  signed  a  ukase  creating  several  commissions, 
composed  of  high  official  personages  and  eminent  private  individuals,  who 
should  prepare  reforms  in  various  branches  of  the  administration. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  III  (1881-94),  who  had  never  shown 
much  sympathy  with  liberalism  in  any  form,  entered  frankly  on  a  reaction- 
ary policy,  which  was  pursued  consistently  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  undo  the  great  reforms  of  his  predecessor,  but  he 
amended  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  what  he  considered  the  exag- 
gerations of  liberalism.  Local  self-government  in  the  village  communes,  the 

rural  districts,  and  the  towns  was  care- 
fully restricted,  and  placed  to  a  greater 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  regular 
officials. 

The  reformers  of  the  previous  reign 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  emanci- 
pated peasantry  administratively  and 
economically  independent  of  the  landed 
proprietors;  the  conservatives  of  this 
later  era,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  peasants  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  liberty 
prematurely  conferred  upon  them,  en- 
deavoured to  re-establish  the  influence 
of  the  landed  proprietors  by  appoint- 
ing from  amongst  them  "  land-chiefs," 
who  were  to  exercise  over  the  peas- 
ants of  their  district  a  certain  amount 
of  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  The  re- 
formers of  the  previous  reign  had 
sought  to  make  the  new  local  adminis- 
tration (zem&tw)  a  system  of  genuine 

rural  self-government  and  a  basis  for  future  parliamentary  institutions;  these 
later  conservatives  transformed  it  into  a  mere  branch  of  the  ordinary  state 
administration,  and  took  precautions  against  its  ever  assuming  a  political 
character.  Even  municipal  institutions,  which  had  never  shown  much  vital- 
ity, were  subjected  to  similar  restrictions.  In  short,  the  various  forms  of 
local  self-government,  which  were  intended  to  raise  the  nation  gradually  to- 
the  higher  political  level  of  western  Europe,  were  condemned  as  unsuited 
to  the  national  character  and  traditions,  and  as  productive  of  disorder  and 
demoralisation.  They  were  accordingly  replaced  in  great  measure  by  the  old 
autocratic  methods  of  administration,  and  much  of  the  administrative  cor- 
ruption which  had  been  cured,  or  at  least  repressed,  by  the  reform  enthusiasm 
again  flourished  luxuriantly. 

B  In  a  small  but  influential  section  of  the  educated  classes  there  was  a  con- 
viction that  the  revolutionary  tendencies,  which  culminated  in  nihilism  and 
anarchism,  proceeded  from  the  adoption  of  cosmopolitan  rather  than  national. 
principles  in  all  spheres  of  educational  and  administrative  activity  and  that 
the^best  remedy  ior  the  evils  from  which  the  country  was  suffering  was  to 
be  tound  in  a  return  to  the  three  great  principles  of  nationality,  orthodoxy 
and  autocracy.  This  doctrine,  which  had  been  invented  by  the  Slavophik 
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of  a  previous  generation,  was  early  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Alexander  III 
by  Pobiedonostsev,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  later  his  most  trusted 
adviser,  and  its  influence  can  be  traced  in  all  the  more  important  acts  of  the 
government  during  that  monarch's  reign.  His  determination  to  maintain 
autocracy  was  officially  proclaimed  a  few  days  after  his  accession.  .National- 
ity and  eastern  orthodoxy,  which  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  almost 
blended  together  in  the  Russian  mind,  received  not  less  attention. 


THE  RUSSIFJCATION   OF  THE  PROVINCES 

Even  in  European  Russia  the  regions  near  the  frontier  contain  a  great 
variety  of  nationalities,  languages,  and  religions.  In  Finland  the  population 
is  composed  of  Finnish-speaking  and  Swedish-speaking  Protestants;  the  Baltic 
provinces  are  inhabited  by  German-speaking,  Lett-speaking,  and  Esth-speak- 
ing  Lutherans;  the  inhabitants  of  the  southwestern  provinces  are  chiefly  Pol- 
ish-speaking Roman  Catholics  and  Yiddish-speaking  Jews;  in  the  Crimea  and 
on  the  middle  Volga  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans;  and  in  the  Caucasus  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  races  and 
languages  such  as  is  to  be  found  on  no  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Until  recent  times  these  various  nationalities  were  allowed  to  retain  unmo- 
lested the  language,  religion,  and  peculiar  local  administration  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  when  the  new  nationality  doctrine  came  into  fashion  attempts  were 
made  to  spread  among  them  the  language,  religion,  and  administrative  insti- 
tutions of  the  dominant  race.  In  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II 
these  attempts  were  merely  occasional  and  intermittent;  under  Alexander 
III  they  were  made  systematically  and  with  very  little  consideration  for  the 
feelings,  wishes,  and  interests  of  the  people  concerned.  The  local  institutions 
were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  purely  Russian  provinces;  the  use  of  the 
Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in  the  administration,  in  the  tribunals, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  schools;  the  spread  of  eastern  orthodoxy  was 
encouraged  by  the  authorities,  whilst  the  other  confessions  were  placed  under 
severe  restrictions;  foreigners  were  prohibited  from  possessing  landed  prop- 
erty, and  in  some  provinces  administrative  measures  were  taken  for  making 
the  land  pass  into  the  hands  of  orthodox  Russians.  In  this  process  some  of 
the  local  officials  displayed  probably  an  amount  of  zeal  beyond  the  intentions 
of  the  government,  but  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  movement  was  rigorously 
punished. 

Of  all  the  various  races  the  Jews  were  the  most  severely  treated.  The 
great  majority  of  them  had  long  been  confined  to  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  villages,  because  their  habits  of  keeping  vodka-shops  and  lending 
money  at  usurious  interest  were  found  to  demoralise  the  peasantry,  and  even 
in  the  towns  their  number  and  occupations  had  been  restricted  by  the  author- 
ities. But,  partly  from  the  usual  laxity  of  the  administration  and  partly 
from  the  readiness  of  the  Jews  to  conciliate  the  needy  officials,  the  rules  had 
been  by  no  means  strictly  applied.  As  soon  as  this  fact  became  known  to 
Alexander  III  he  ordered  the  rules  to  be  strictly  carried  out,  without  con- 
sidering what  an  enormous  amount  of  hardship  and  suffering  such  an  order 
entailed.  He  also  caused  new  rules  to  be  enacted  by  which  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects were  heavily  handicapped  in  education  and  professional  advancement. 
In  short,  complete  russification  of  all  non-Russian  populations  and  institu- 
tions was  the  chief  aim  of  the  government  in  home  affairs. 
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Vaucher,  P.,  Esquisses  d'hisfoire  Suisse,  Lausanne,  1882. — Vieussei 
Switzerland,  London,  1846. — Vincent,  J.  M.,  State  and  Federal  Governme] 
Baltimore,  1891.  —  Vischer,  W.,  Geschichte  det  Schwabischen  Stadtebund 
— Vita  S.  Galli,  Translated  by  A.  Potthast  in  Die  Geschichtscbreiber  der  c 
Vol.  1,  Berlin,  1857.  —  Vogeli,  Vaterlandische  Geschichte,  Zurich,  1872.- 
Escher,  Geschichte  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft,  Zurich,  1854, 
min,  L.,  Histoire  de  la  Confederation  suisse,  Lausanne.  1875-1876,  2  vols. 

Louis  Vulliemin  was  the  founder  of  the  Societe  ctrhistoire  de  la  jSuisse  \ 
with  Felix  Chavannes  the  poet  and  F.  de  Gingins  the  historian.  Imaginative 
variously  gifted,  Vulliemin  devoted  all  his  talent  to  his  country's  use,  and  : 
gratitude  of  Switzerland. 

Wattenwyl,  Geschichte  der  Stadtund  Landschaft  Bern,  Schaffhausen,  \i 
Weidmann,  Father,  Gescbichte  der  Landschaft  St.  Gallen,  St.  Gall,  1834.—'' 
aus  handschriftlichen  chroniken  und  aus  den  Rathsprotokollen  der  Stadt  und 
len,  St.  Gall,  1847.  —  Wilson,  J.,  History  of  Switzerland,  London,  1832.  —  "V 
de,  Dittes  Paedagogium,  Heft,  1878.  — Wirth,  Statistik  der  Schweiz,  Zurich 
— Wittekind,  (monk  of  Corvey)  Chronique.  —  Wyss,  G.  von,  Gescbichte  d( 
in  der  Schweiz,  Zurich  1895.  —  Indicateur  d'histoire  de  Soleure,  Solothurn,  1! 

J.  &.  von  Wyss,  Swiss  historian,  born  at  Zurich  March  31st,  1816,  is  the 
master  David  von  Wyss.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Soci&tt  d'histt 
and  is  universally  recognised  as  among  the  most  learned  of  the  historians  of  t 
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EOHEIG:^  POLICY;  THE  PREHCH  ALLIANCE 

In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  Alexander  III  likewise  introduced 
considerable  changes.  During  his  father's  reign  its  main  objects  were:  in 
the  west,  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance  with  Germany;  in  southeastern 
Europe,  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  sultan's  authority,  and  the  increase  of  Russian  influence 
among  the  minor  Slay  nationalities;  in  Asia,  the  gradual  but  cautious  expan- 
sion of  Russian  domination.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  the  first  of  these 
objects  was  abandoned.  Already,  before  his  accession,  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  united  Russia  to  Germany  had  been  weakened  by  the  action  of 
Bismarck  in  giving  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  Berlin  congress 
less  diplomatic  support  than  was  expected,  and  by  the  Austro-German  treaty 
of  alliance  (October,  1879),  concluded  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Russian  aggression;  but  the  old  relations  were  partly  re-established  by  secret 
negotiations  in  1880,  by  a  meeting  of  the  young  czar  and  the  old  emperor  at 
Dantzic  in  1881,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at  Skiernewice  in 
1884,  by  which  the  Three  Emperors'  League  was  reconstituted  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

Gradually,  however,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  czar's  views  with 
regard  to  the  German  alliance.    He  suspected  Bismarck  of  harbouring  hostile 
designs  against  Russia,  and  he  came  to  recognise  that  the  permanent  weak- 
ening of  France  was  not  in  accordance  with  Russian  political  interests.    He 
determined,  therefore,  to  oppose  any  further  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  favour  of  Germany,  and  when  the  treaty  of  Skiernewice  expired  in 
1887,  he  declined  to  renew  it.    From  that  time  Russia  gravitated  slowly 
towards  an  alliance  with  France,  and  sought  to  create  a  counterpoise  against 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.     The  czar  was  reluctant 
to  bind  himself  by  a  formal  treaty,  because  the  French  government  did  not 
offer  the  requisite  guarantees  of  stability,  and  because  he  feared  that  it  might 
be  induced,  by  the  prospects  of  Russian  support,  to  assume  an  aggressive 
attitude  towards  Germany.    He  recognised,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
great  European  war  the  two  nations  would  in  all  probability  be  found  fighting 
on  the  same  side,  and  that  if  they  made  no  preparations  for  concerted  military 
action,  they  would  be  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  their 
opponents  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  who  were  believed  to  have  already  worked 
out  an  elaborate  plan  of  campaign.    In  view  of  this  contingency  the  Russian 
and  French  military  authorities  studied  the  military  questions  in  common, 
and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  preparation  of  a  military  convention, 
which  was  finally  ratified  in  1894.    During  this  period  the  relations  between 
the  two  governments  and  the  two  countries  became  much  more  cordial.    In 
the  summer  of  1891  the  visit  to  Kronstad  of  a  French  squadron  under  Admiral 
Gervais  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  in  favour 
of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance;  and  two  years  later  (October,  1893)  a  still 
more  enthusiastic  reception  was  given  to  the  Russian  Admiral  Avelan  and 
his  officers  when  they  visited  Toulon  and  Paris.    But  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  III  that  the  word  "alliance"  was  used  publicly  by  official 
personages.    In  1895  the  term  was  first  publicly  employed  by  Ribot,  then 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  the  expressions  he 
used  were  so  vague  that  they  did  not  entirely  remove  the  prevailing  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  formal  treaty.    Two  years  later  (August,  1897),  dur- 
ing the  official  visit  of  President  Felix  Faure  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  little  more 
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light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.  In  the  complimentary  speeches  delivered 
by  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  czar,  France  and  Russia 
were  referred  to  as  allies,  and  the  term  nations  allies  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  used  on  occasions  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  southeastern  Europe  Alexander  III  adopted  an  attitude  of  reserve 
and  expectancy.  He  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  his  Black  Sea  fleet, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  in  June,  1886, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (Article  59),  he 
ordered  Batum  to  be  transformed  into  a  fortified  naval  port,  but  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  he  persistently  refrained,  under  a  good  deal  of  provocation, 
from  any  intervention  that  might  lead  to  a  European  war.  The  Bulgarian 
government,  first  under  Prince  Alexander  and  afterwards  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Stambulov,  pursued  systematically  an  anti-Russian  policy,  but 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  confined  itself  officially  to  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  and  making  diplomatic  protests,  and  unofficially  to  giving 
tacit  encouragement  to  revolutionary  agitation.  In  Asia,  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III,  the  expansion  of  Russian  domination  made  considerable 
progress.2* 

THE   CONQUEST  OF   THE  TEKKE-TURCOMANS    (1S77-1S81  A.D.) 

Transcaspia  is  the  official  name  given  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  annexed  by  Russia  in  1881  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Alexander 
III.  The  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Turcomans  —  a  branch  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  —  who  have  been  identified  with  the  old  Parthians.  They  were  a 
brave  but  wild  and  lawless  people,  bands  of  whom  would  frequently  sweep 
down  upon  a  peaceful  village,  kill  the  men,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  ^  Whole  villages  were  some- 
times wiped  out  in  this  way.  The  marauding  raids  of  the  Turcomans  were 
a  constant  menace  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia  and  we  frequently  find 
the  Persians  engaged  in  war  with  them.  The  great  Nadir  Shah  was  himself 
a  Turcoman.  In  1861  the  Persians  had  made  a  final  attack  on  the  Turcomans 
or  Tekkes,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  and  defeated  them. 

The  Russian  conquest  of  the  Central  Asian  khanates,  however,  materially 
altered  the  situation  of  these  nomadic  robbers;  they  could  no  longer  sell 
slaves  in  Bokhara,  as  the  Russian  laws  forbade  slavery,  neither  could  they 
carry  on  their  depredations  in  lands  guarded  by  the  Russians,  hence  they 
turned  to  Persia  and  offered  her  their  allegiance  in  return  for  her  support 
against  these  civilised  intruders.  But  they  were  now  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  these  same  Russians.  Caravans  from  Bokhara  and  the  East,  to 
reach  the  Caspian,  had  to  cross  the  Turcoman  desert  or  else  make  a  long 
detour  to  the  north,  and  these  plundering  tribes  seriously  interfered  with 
commerce. 

In  1877  General  Lomakin  was  sent  against  the  Tekkes,  but  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  intervened  before  he  had  accomplished  anything.  In  1878 
Lomakin  attacked  Dengil  Teppe,  was  defeated  by  the  Tekkes,  and  forced  to 
retreat.  The  natives  were  greatly  encouraged  by  this  victory,  their  raids 
increased,  and  they  tried  to  stir  up  the  Bokharans  and  Khivans  to  revolt. 
The  Russians  now  undertook  more  vigorous  measures.  General  Skobelev 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  campaign,  a  portable  railway  was  started ^  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  towards  the  Amu  Daria,  a  large  force  of  artillery  was 
conveyed  to  the  front,  and  a  water  distillery  —  of  the  greatest  service  in  this 
waterless  region  —  was  established  at  KrasnoVodsk.  Colonel  Kuropatkin, 
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who  had  been  on  Skobelev's  staff  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  came  by  forced 
marches  to  assist  his  former  chief. 

The  Turcomans  were  intrenched  in  three  camps  —  Yangi  Kala,  Dangil 
Teppe,  and  Geok  Teppe.  The  Russians  began  the  main  attack  on  January 
1st,  1881,  charging  first  upon  Yangi  Kala.  The  Tekkes  fought  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  but  the  Russian  artillery  forced  them  to  evacuate.  The 
Turcoman  sorties  were  made  usually  a  little  after  sunset  and  the  attacks  were 
exceedingly  fierce.  The  Tekkes  had  their  wives  and  children  in  camp  with 
them,  huddled  in  their  felt  tents,  and  their  sufferings  under  the  continual 
artillery  fire  must  have  been  terrible.  Finally  upon  January  24th,  after 
three  weeks  of  fighting,  the  Russians  were  successful,  the  Tekkes  were  routed 
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with  great  loss  to  both  Russians  and  Turcomans.     There  are  different  esti- 
mates given  as  to  the  total  number  killed. 

Beveridgejsc  figures,  given  below,  cannot  be  far  from  right.  He  uses 
this  siege  to  illustrate  the  Russian  method  of  conquest.  Their  method,  he 
says,  "  is  to  wage  war  while  war  exists  and  v  to  employ  the  methods  of  peace 
only  when  war  is  over."  He  declares  that  Skobelev  slaughtered  twenty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  at  a  place  called  Geok  Teppe,  utterly 
refusing  to  accept  their  surrender ;  but  he  finds  palliation,  if  not  excuse,  for 
this  deed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  policy  that  in  the  end  made  for  the 
interests  of  humanity.  He  thinks  it  no  worse  to  kill  that  number  of  people 
within  a  few  days  than  to  have  the  process  dragged  out  over  a  long  period 
of  years ;  while  the  difference  in  effect  on  the  law  and  order  of  the  race  is 
obvious.  By  Skobelev's  method  a  lesson  was  embodied  that  led  to  a  complete 
re-organisation  of  the  social  conditions. 
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From  that  day  to  this,  human  life  and  property  have  been  secure  in 
Central  Asia ;  whereas  a  more  conciliatory  policy  would  probably  have 
resulted  in  increasing  rather  than  checking  lawlessness.  Beveridge  sees  in 
this  incident  a  characteristic  type  of  Russian  government  and  method.  He 
thinks -that  where  law  and  order  have  been  established  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  they  have  tended  to  be  upheld  by  the  hands  of  the  people.  "  Among 
all  the  defects  of  Russian  civilisation,"  he  says,  "  its  virtues  are  striking  and 
elemental,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  them  is  stability."  Doubtless  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  this  view,  but  it  is  one  that  will  not  commend  itself  at  a  first 
glance  to  every  observer  of  Russian  military  matters.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
•ever^that  Beveridge  supports  his  view  by  calling  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Russian  methods  as  practised  in  Manchuria  during  the  Boxer  movement.^ 

The  country  of  the  Turcomans  thus  conquered  was  annexed  to  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  the  final  annexation  of  Merv  taking  place  in  1884.«  Alexander  III 
then  "allowed  the  military  authorities  to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Afghanistan,  until  in  March,  1885,  an  engagement  took  place  between  Rus- 
sian and  Afghan  forces  at  Penjdeh.  Thereupon  the  British  government, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  for  a  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier,  intervened 
energetically  and  prepared  for  war;  but  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  after 
more  than  two  years  of  negotiation  a  delimitation  convention  was  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  July  20th,  1887.  The  forward  movement  of  Russia  was 
thus  stopped  in  the  direction  of  Herat,  but  it  continued  with  great  activity 
farther  east  in  the  region  of  the  Pamir,  until  another  Anglo-Russian  conven- 
tion was  signed  in  1895.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Alexander  III  the  increase 
of  territory  in  central  Asia  is  calculated  by  Russian  authorities  at  429,895 
square  kilometres. 

ACCESSION  OP  NICHOLAS  II   (1894  A.D.) 

On  November  1st,  1894,  Alexander  III  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Nicholas  II,  who,  partly  from  similarity  of  character  and  partly  from 
veneration  for  his  father's  memory,  continued  the  existing  lines  of  policy  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  The  expectation  entertained  in  many  quarters 
that  great  legislative  changes  would  at  once  be  made  in  a  liberal  sense  was 
not  realised.  When  an  influential  deputation  from  the  province  of  Tver, 
which  had  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  liberalism,  ventured  to  hint  in  a 
loyal  address  that  the  time  had  come  for  changes  in  the  existing  autocratic 
regime  they  received  a  reply  which  showed  that  the  emperor  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  any  such  changes.  Private  suggestions  in  the  same  sense, 
offered  directly  and  respectfully,  were  no  better  received,  and  no  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  reign.  But  a  great 
alteration  took  place  noiselessly  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and 
ministerial  circulars. 

Though  resembling  his  father  in  the  main  points  of  his  character,  the 
young  czar  was  of  a  more  humane  disposition,  and  he  was  much  less  of  a 
doctrinaire.  With  his  father's  aspiration  of  making  holy  Russia  a  homo- 
geneous empire  he  thoroughly  sympathised  in  principle,  but  he  disliked  the 
systematic  persecution  of  Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  he  let  it  be  understood,  without  any  formal  order  or  proclamation, 
that  the  severe  measures  hitherto  employed  would  not  meet  with  his  approval. 
The  officials  were  not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  and  their  undue  zeal  at  once  dis- 
appeared. Nicholas  II  showed,  however,  that  his  father's  policy  of  russi- 
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fication  was  neither  to  be  reversed  nor  to  be  abandoned.  When  an  influential 
deputation  was  sent  from  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg  to  represent  to  him 
respectfully  that  the  officials  were  infringing  the  local  rights  and  privileges 
solemnly  accorded  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  it  was  refused  an  audience, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  informed  indirectly  that  local  interests 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire.  In  accordance 
with  this  declaration,  the  policy  of  russification  in  Finland  was  steadily  main- 
tained and  caused  much  disappointment,  not  only  to  the  Finlanders,  but  also 
to  the  other  nationalities  who  desired  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  rights. 

In  foreign  affairs  Nicho- 
las II  likewise  continued 
the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor, with  certain  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  the 
change  of  circumstances. 
He  strengthened  the  cor- 
dial understanding  with 
France  by  a  formal  agree- 
ment, the  terms  of  which 
were  not  divulged,  .but  he 
never  encouraged  the 
French  government  in  any 
aggressive  designs,  and  he 
maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  In 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  a 
slight  change  of  attitude 
took  place.  Alexander  III, 
indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  ingratitude  of 
the  Slav  nationalities,  re- 
mained coldly  aloof,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  all  inter- 
vention in  their  affairs. 
About  three  months  after 
his  death,  De  Giers,  who 
thoroughly  approved  of  this 
attitude,  died  (January 
26th,  1895),  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Prince  Lobanov,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  March  19th,  1895,  to 
August  30th,  1896,  endeavoured  to  recover  what  he  considered  Russia's  legiti- 
mate influence  in  the  Slav  world. 

For  this  purpose  Russian  diplomacy  became  more  active  in  southeastern 
Europe.  The  result  was  perceived  first  in  Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  then 
in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  had  long  been  anxious  to  legalise 
his  position  by  a  reconciliation,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  rid  of  Stambulov 
he  made  advances  to  the  Russian  government.  They  were  well  received,  and 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  on  certain  conditions,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  Prince  Ferdinand's  eldest  son  and  heir  should  become  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  orthodox  church.  As  another  means  of  opposing  Western  influence 
in  southeastern  Europe,  Prince  Lobanov  inclined  to  the  policy  of  protecting 
rather  than  weakening  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  the  British  government 
seemed  disposed  to  use  coercive  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Armenians, 
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he  gave  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  any  such  proceeding  would  be  opposed 
by  Russia. 

After  Prince  Lobanov's  death  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Muraviev  as 
his  successor  in  January,  1897,  this  tendency  of  Russian  policy  became  less 
marked.  In  April,  1897,  it  is  true,  when  the  Greeks  provoked  a  war  with 
Turkey,  they  received  no  support  from  St.  Petersburg,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
war  the  czar  showed  himself  more  friendly  to  them;  and  afterwards,  when 
it  proved  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  person  as  governor-general  of 
Crete  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  his  cousin,  Prince  George  of  Greece 
—  a  selection  which  was  pretty  sure  to  accelerate  the  union  of  the  island  with 
the  Hellenic  kingdom.  How  far  the  recommendation  was  due  to  personal 
feeling,  as  opposed  to  political  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  Asia,  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II  the  expansion  of  Russia,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance  and  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  the 
Siberian  railway,  was  effected  at  the  expense  of  China.  As  a  necessary  basis 
for  a. strong  foreign  policy  the  army  was  systematically  strengthened.  At 
one  moment  the  schemes  for  military  reorganisation  involved  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  that  the  czar  conceived  the  idea  of  an  agreement  among 
the  great  powers  to  arrest  the  increase  of  national  armaments.  The  idea  was 
communicated  to  the  powers  somewhat  abruptly  by  Count  Muraviev,  Prince 
Lobanov's  successor  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  an  international 
conference  was  held  at  the  Hague  to  discuss  the  subject;  but  it  had  very 
little  practical  result,  and  certainly  did  not  attain  the  primary  object  in  view. 
[Its  final  act  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.] 

A  sketch  of  the  recent  history  of  Russia,  however  brief,  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  mention  of  the  remarkable  industrial  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration.  Protected  by  high  tariffs  and  fostered 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  Russian  manufacturing  industry  made 
enormous  strides.  By  way  of  illustration  a  few  figures  may  be  cited.  In 
the  space  of  ten  years  (1887-1897)  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  industrial  enterprise  rose  from  1,318,048  to  2,098,262. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  for  spinning  purposes,  which  was  only  117  million 
kilograms  in  1886,  was  257  millions  in  1898,  and  the  number  of  spindles, 
according  to  the  weekly  journal  Russia  of  August  2nd,  1902,  was  estimated 
at  that  date  at  6,970,000.  Thanks  chiefly  to  this  growth  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, the  town  of  L6dz,  which  was  little  more  than  a  big  village  in  1875,  has 
now  a  population  of  over  300,000.  The  iron,  steel,  and  petroleum  industries 
have  likewise  made  enormous  progress.  Between  1892  and  1900  the  esti- 
mated value  of  metallic  articles  manufactured  in  the  country  rose  from  142 
millions  to  276  millions  of  roubles.  As  is  generally  the  case  in  such  circum- 
stances, protection  led  to  temporary  over-production,  which  brought  about 
a  financial  and  economic  crisis;  but  if  we  may  accept  certain  figures  given 
by  Henry  Norman,  d  the  crisis  could  not  have  been  very  severe,  for  he  states 
that  "  no  fewer  than  580  companies  declared  a  dividend  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1901,  their  total  nominal  capital  being  £105,000,000,  and  the  aver- 
age dividend  no  less  than  10.1  per  cent."  Much  of  this  progress  is  due  to 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  M.  Witte,  minister  of  finance.  & 

KUROPATKIN  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  POLICY  OF   EXPANSION 

In  connection  with  the  Russian  advance  in  Asia  with  its  climax  in  the 
war  with  Japan,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  an  address  made  by  General 
Kuropatkin  to  a  party  of  English  tourists  at  Askabad  in  November,  1897. 
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Its  protestations  of  peaceful  intent  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who 
have  seen  in  the  Russian  advance  only  an  insatiable  land-hunger.  General 
Kuropatkin,  whose  fortune  it  was  seven  years  later  to  command  the  Russian 
army  in  the  war  with  Japan,  said  in  part,  as  reported  in  the  London  Standard 
of  December  14th,  1897 : 

"  The  policy  of  our  government  in  Central  Asia,  since  the  accession  of  the 

late  czar,  has  been  eminently 
one  of  peace;  and  recourse 
has  never  been  had  to  arms 
until  every  other  means  of 
gaining  a  given  object  had 
failed.  Before  the  extension 
of  the  railway  and  telegraph 
to  these  regions  considerable 
power  of  initiative  was  neces- 
sarily left  in  the  hands  of  local 
officers.  There  has  been  a 
radical  change  in  our  admini- 
stration since  the  Trans- 
Caspian  provinces  were  united 
to  Europe  by  these  powerful 
civilising  influences.  No 
operations  likely  to  produce 
serious  consequences  can  now 
be  undertaken  without  pre- 
vious consent  of  his  majesty. 
"It  is  the  custom  of  the 
present  czar,  as  it  was  of  his 
lamented  father,  to  furnish 
detailed  instructions  to  pro- 
vincial authorities  on  all  im- 
portant administrative  mat- 
ters. The  principles  which 
govern  the  policy  of  Russia 
are  very  simple.  They  are  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  and  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  means  employed  to  com- 
pass these  ends  are  equally 
free  from  complexity.  Those 
in  responsible  positions  are 
expressly  informed  by  our  government  that  the  assumption  of  sovereignty 
over  alien  nationalities  must  never  be  attempted,  without  very  serious 
deliberation,  inasmuch  as  such  become,  on  annexation,  Russian  subjects, 
children  of  the  czar,  and  invested  with  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  citizens 
of  the  empire.  His  majesty  has  enjoined  on  his  representatives,  as  their 
first  duty,  a  fatherly  care  of  his  Asiatic  subjects.  Efforts  are  made  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  resulting  from  the  powers  of  evil  which  lurk  in  populations 
so  lately  admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilisation.  The  natives  have  been 
disarmed,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  induce  them  to  adopt  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  fruits  of  this  action  are  already  visible.  A  solitary  traveller 
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can  now  cross  Central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Siberian  frontier,  with- 
out incurring  the  smallest  risk  of  attack.  A  few  years  ago  I  furnished 
weapons  for  purposes  of  defence  to  the  Russian  colonists  in  seventeen  villages 
established  _by  me,  and  I  warned  them  that  it  might  be  unsafe  to  undertake 
journeys  without  arms.  They  have,  however,  disregarded  this  advice,  and 
never  carry  arms  when  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

"  Between  the  year  1885  and  1888  we  established  an  inviolable  frontier 
with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  twelve  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  there  have  been  no  expeditions  throughout  its  length  of  600  miles 
bordering  on  Persia  and  400  on  Afghanistan.  The  latter  country  contains 
much  iniiiimmablo  material,  but  the  explicit  orders  of  the  czar,  as  conveyed 
through  the  ministries  of  war  and  foreign  affairs,  are  that  there  shall  be  no 
disturbance  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  So  scrupulous  is  our  regard  for  the 
status  quo  that  whole  tribes  have  cast  themselves  on  our  protection  in  vain. 

"The^  Piruzkhuis,  Khezaris,  and  Jamshiois  have  crossed  our  borders  in 
troops  of  as  many  as  1000  families,  but  we  have  always  repatriated  such 
refugees  by  means  of  armed  force.  There  have  been  similar  cases  in  our 
dealings  with  Persian  subjects.  Turkestan  proper  has  been  free  from  war 
sinco^  the  occupation  of  Ferghana,  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  Bokhara 
frontier  has  remained  intact  since  the  capture  of  Samarkand  in  1S68.  The 
last  complication  on  the  Persian  frontier  dates  from  1829 — nearly  seventy 
years  ago. 

'l  I  am  led  to  be  explicit  on  these  points  by  a  sincere  wish  that  the  public 
may  be  convinced  that  we  have  a  settled  Asiatic  policy  which  is  in  no  way 
inimical  to  Groat  Britain ;  and  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  present 
boundaries.3'  <-' 

RUSSIA   IN   MANCHURIA 

_  Russian  advance  in  the  Far  East  has  been  going  on  so  steadily  and  so 
(juietly  that  comparatively  few  realise  to  what  an  extent  North-eastern  Asia 
is  boeoming  russiunised.  Russian  ships  are  seen  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
harbours,  Russian  banks  are  found  on  Chinese  territory,  Russian  railways 
arc  eormeoUng  those  remote  parts  of  the  world  with  Europe,  and  most 
important  of  all,  Russian  peasants  are  being  landed  in  the  Far  East. 

The  rnssilieation  movement  has  been  especially  active  in  Manchuria, 
which  province  has  become  prominent  in  the  last  few  years.  Although 
Manchuria  does  not  look  very  large  on  a  map  of  Asia,  it  covers  nearly  as 
much  space  as  France  and  Germany  together.  Beveridgec  recently  spoke 
of  it  with  some  enthusiasm,  declaring  that  "it  is  an  empire  more  favourably 
situated  as  to  its  climatic  conditions  than  any  other  part  of  Asia."  He 
characterises  Port  Arthur  and  Talionwan,  or,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  Dalny, 
as  "  two  of  the  finest  military  and  commercial  ports  of  Asia,  or  of  the  world." 

Russian  designs  upon  Manchuria  first  became  prominent  after  the  Chino- 
Japancso  Avar,  when  Russia  objected  to  Japan's  acquiring  any  territory  in  that 
quarter.  During  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900  Russian  troops  overran  Manchuria, 
and  in  a  convention  concluded  between  Russia  and  China  at  the  end  of  the 
movement,  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  province  was  placed 
practically  under  the  control  of  Russia.  Owing  to  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  other  powers,  however,  Russia  withdrew  this  convention  and  another  was 
signed  in  place  of  it  on  April  8th,  1902,  According  to  this  Manchuria  was  to 
remain  "  an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire'7 ;  China  pledged  herself 
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to  protect  the  railway  and  all  Russian  subjects  and  their  enterprises  in  Man- 
churia, while  Russia  for  her  part  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  gradually. 
This  agreement  on  the  part  of  Russia  remained  a  promise  only.  In  the  mean- 
while Manchuria  was  rapidly  becoming  russianised.  The  important  cities 
along  the  railway  such  as  New-Chwang,  Mukden,  Liauyang  and  Kirin  became 
centres  of  Russian  forces,  Russian  immigrants  built  and  inhabited  whole 
towns  laid  out  like  European  cities  with  all  modern  improvements.  Harbin, 
which  in  1897  was  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  became  a  Russian  city  and  a  cen- 
tre of  Manchurian  trade. 

THE  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

Russia's  policy  in  the  Far  East  was  the  cause  of  friction  with  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  especially  with  Japan;  relations  with  the  latter  becom- 
ing more  and  more  strained  until  they  finally  led  to  a  war  which  broke  put  in 
February,  1904.  In  April  of  the  preceding  year  Russia's  representative  at 
Peking  presented  certain  demands  to  the  Chinese  government  which  virtually 
excluded  all  foreigners  —  except  Russians  —  from  Manchuria,  and  were  a 
plain  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  which  Russia  had  pledged 
herself  to  maintain  in  that  province.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  however,  most  of  these  demands  were  withdrawn  and  per- 
mission was  granted  to  open  two  Manchurian  ports,  although  this  was  not 
carried  out.  In  Korea  also  Russia  opposed  Japan,  refusing  to  allow  her  to 
open  the  port  of  Wi-ju  to  foreign  trade,  and  objecting  to  a  Japanese  telegraph 
from  Seul  to  Fusan,  although  Russia  herself  laid  a  telegraph  line  on  Korean 
territory. 

In  August,  1903,  Russia  took  the  important  step  of  establishing  a  special 
vice-royalty  in  the  Amur  provinces  which  had  been  leased  to  her  in  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula.  Vice-admiral  Alexiev  was  appointed  as  first  Russian  vice- 
roy of  the  Far  East,  and  was  invested  with  civil  and  military  authority  which 
made  him  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  St.  Petersburg, 

In  September  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Peking  had  announced  that 
New-Chwang  and  Mukden  would  be  evacuated  on  October  8th,  but  that  date 
passed  and  Russian  troops  were  still  there,  while  Russia  continued  to 
strengthen  her  army  and  navy  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  demanded  that  Russia 
should  evacuate  Manchuria  in  agreement  with  her  promises  and  that  she  should 
discontinue  her  aggressive  attitude  in  Korea. 

Russia's  answers  to  Japan's  repeated  demands  were  evasive,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1904,  Japan  sent  a  final  note  to  Russia  and,  receiving  no  reply, 
withdrew  her  minister  and  legation  from  St.  Petersburg  on  February  6th, 
1904.  On  February  7th  both  governments  issued  statements  announcing  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations.  On  February  8th  the  main  Japanese  fleet, 
under  Vice-admiral  Togo,  opened  the  war  by  surprising  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Port  Arthur  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness,  and  inflicting  much  damage. 

The  attack  was  repeated  on  the  following  day  with  a  repetition  of  the 
result  of  the  first  day's  assault.  On  the  same  day  AcLmiral  Uriu  and  a  small 
Japanese  squadron  attacked  and  destroyed  two  Russian  cruisers  in  the  har- 
bour of  Chemulpo.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  Japanese  had  secured  a 
decided  advantage  over  their  opponents  on  the  sea.  At  once  the  cry  arose 
in  Russia  that  Japan,  by  not  giving  official  notice  of  the  proposed  attack  had 
violated  international  law,  but  neutral  nations  generally  saw  in  Russia's  com- 
plaint only  an  attempt  to  excuse  her  defeats,  and  held  that  the  severing  of 
diplomatic  relations  was  warning  enough.  Still  that  the  Russians  were  not 
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entirely  crippled  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  a  fortnight  their  squadron 
of  four  cruisers  at  Vladivostok  cut  its  way  out  of  the  ice,  which  was  supposed 
to  hold  it  captive,  and  harried  the  Japanese  coast.  But  this  danger  did  not 
hinder  the  transportation  of  Japanese  troops  to  Korea,  which  began  on 
February  18th.  The  following  month  saw  a  continuation  of  Japanese  suc- 
cesses and  of  Russian  losses.  Several  times  Admiral  Togo  attacked  Port 
Arthur,  at  one  time  or  another  almost  all  of  the  Russian  ships  of  war  sustaining 
more  or  less  serious  damage.  Vladivostok  was  bombarded,  and  a  succession 
of  minor  engagements  took  place  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  opposing 
armies  advancing  toward  one  another  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Yalu  river. 
On  February  24th  Admiral  Togo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  "bottle 
tip"  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  by  sinking  five  old  steam- 
ships in  the  channel.  Early  in  March,  General  Kuropatkin,  the  Russian  min- 
ister of  war,  was  appointed  by  the  czar  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  Manchuria  to  succeed  Viceroy  Alexiev  and  Admiral  Makarov  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Japanese  had,  on  the  Manchurian  border,  in  Korea,  with  which 
country  they  had  concluded  a  close  alliance,  a  force  estimated  at  eighty 
thousand,  with  a  base  at  Ping  Yang.  This  was  faced  by  a  Russian  force, 
slightly  smaller,  but  increased  daily  by  reinforcements  which  kept  arriving 
in  a  continuous  stream  over  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Manchurian  railways. 
The  Japanese  successes  appeared  well  nigh  to  stupefy  Russia,  and  the  demor- 
alisation, of  the  czar's  official  advisers  seemed  complete.  Beside  the  loss  of 
General  Kuropatkin,  who  was  succeeded  as  minister  of  war  by  General 
Sakarov,  both  Count  Lamsdorf,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  Witte,  the 
finance  minister,  retired  from  the  cabinet.  On  April  13th,  the  Russian  battle- 
ship Petroparlovsk  struck  a  mine  or  floating  torpedo  near  the  entrance  to 
Port  Arthur  harbour  and  sank  with  all  on  board,  including  Admiral  Makarov 
and  the  war  artist  Vorostchagin. 

During  the  succeeding  month  war  operations  of  importance  or  interest 
wen*  confined  to  the  land.  By  the  first  of  May  the  principal  points  in  the 
Japanese  military  programme  had  unfolded  themselves.  The  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  coast,  thus  assuring  ease  and  safety  in  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  had  been  secured,  and  an  efficient  and  for- 
midable army  had  been  landed  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Korea  too  had  been 
thoroughly  occupied.  The  Japanese  army,  in  the  last  clays  of  April,  began 
its  forward  movement  under  General  Kurpki,  the  purpose  being  to  cross  the 
Yalu  at  several  points  and  drive  the  Russians  back  into  Manchuria. 

On  May  1st,  after  a  six  days  fight  on  the  Yalu  near  Wi-ju,  the  Japanese 
won  their  first  land  victory,  and  secured  a  firm  footing  on  the  Manchurian 
side  of  the  Yalu.  During  the  month  of  May  Kuroki  continued  his  Advance 
into  the  interior,  but  his  progress  was  slow  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  main- 
taining communication  with  the  coast  and  constant  skirmishing  with  the 
Cossacks  who  opposed  his  advance  guard.  Kuropatkin  meanwhile ^  pro- 
ceeded to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Liauyang  on  the  Manchurian  Railway 
south  of  Harbin,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  leaving  Port  Arthur  to  its 
fate. 

It  was  about  the  latter  place  that  the  activity  now  centred  and  against  it 
a  second  Japanese  army  under  General  Oku  advanced.  On  May  25th  Oku 
landed  a  force;  of  some  "forty  thousand  men  near  Kin-chau  on  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Liao-tutiR  peninsula.  At  this  point  the  Nanshan  hills  extending 
from  Kin-chau,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  toward  Dalny  on  the  east 
afforded  the  Russians  an  excellent  opportunity  for  defence  and  here  they  had 
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constructed  a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  mounted  a  large  number  of  guns 

and  manned  them  with  the  flower  of  the  Port  Arthur  army.    After  a  series  "    ' -* 

of  tentative  attacks,  Oku  made  a  grand  assault  under  cover  of  fire  from 

warships  in  the  harbour  of  Kin-chau.    In  the  charge  up  the  heights  he  lost 

over  4,000  men,  but  drove  out  the  Russians,  who  lost  2,000  men  and  78  /  "V%^ 

cannon.    Two  days  later  the  Japanese  occupied  Russia's  great  commercial 

port,  Dalny,  finding  the  docks,  piers,  and  railway  yards  uninjured.    It  was    / 

thenceforward  the  Japanese  base. 

Port  Arthur  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  save  for  the  single  effort  of  General 
Stakelberg  who  was  detached  with  40,000  men  to  make  a  dash  southward, 
but  was  defeated  by  Oku  at  Telissu  (Vofangow),  eighty  miles  north  of  Port 
Arthur  (June  14-16),  and  by  Kuroki.  He  made  his  escape,  having  lost 
some  10,000  men  on  his  vain  foray. 

Kuropatkin's  tactics  were  Fabian  and  his  eventual  reliance  was  the  rein- 
forcements which  the  Siberian  railway  poured  in  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
Japanese  forced  the  attack.  Marshal  Oyama  was  in  charge  of  the  armies 
opposed  to  Kuropatkin,  his  subordinates  being  Nodzu  and  the  brilliant 
Kuroki.  General  Oku  also  joined  Oyama,  the  Port  Arthur  siege  being  placed 
in  the  command  of  General  Nogi.  June  26-27  the  Japanese  took  the  well- 
nigh  impregnable  position  at  Fen-shiu-ling  pass.  Shortly  after  Kuroki  took 
the  important  pass  of  Motien-ling.  On  July  17  General  Count  Keller  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  recapture  it,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  July  24 
Oku  took  Tashichiao  and  forced  the  Russians  back  to  the  walled  city  of  Hai- 
cheng.  July  29  Kuroki  took  the  Yangtse  pass,  in  whose  defence  General 
Keller  was  killed.  Oku  having  turned  his  right  flank,  Kuropatkin  was 
forced  to  evacuate  Hai-cheng  and  retreat  to  his  base  at  Liauyaag.  He 
was  also  compelled  to  give  up  the  important  city  of  New-Chwang. 

The  capture  of  Liauyang  was  a  great  problem.  The  Japanese  were  not 
ready  to  attack  until  August  24,  when  they  began  a  battle  which  surpassed 
anything  which  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  war.  The  Russian 
forces  engaged  were  estimated  at  200,000.  The  Japanese  at  240,000.  The 
Russian  loss  was  more  than  20,000,  and  their  entire  army  only  escaped  cap- 
ture or  annihilation  by  Kuropatkin's  skill  in  retreat.  The  Japanese  loss 
was  probably  more  than  17,000. 

The  Russians  retired  to  Mukden.  October  2nd  Kuropatkin  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  the  offensive,  and  assailed  Oyama  on  the  river  Shakhe  or 
the  Sha-ho.  A  series  of  battles  followed,  lasting  till  October  18,  when  the 
Russians  fell  back  again  to  Mukden,  after  a  loss  of  45,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  a  Russian  staff  report.  Oyama  claimed  to  have  found 
13,300  Russians  dead  on  the  field,  and  admitted  a  loss  of  15,800  on  his  own 
side. 

Meanwhile  Port  Arthur  was  undergoing  one  of  the  most  important  sieges 
in  history.  The  siege  began  on  May  26th,  when  Nan-shan  hill  was  taken 
and  Dalny  occupied,  though  on  August  12th  the  last  of  the  outlying  defences 
was  taken  and  the  Japanese  sat  down  before  the  permanent  works.  They 
combined  a  patient  and  scientific  process  of  sapping,  trenching  and  tunnelling, 
with  a  series  of  six  grand  assaults.  The  collaboration  of  such  skill  with  such 
reckless  heroism  had  its  inevitable  result.  The  garrison  under  General 
Stoessel  held  out  with  splendid  courage  against  an  army  totalling  perhaps 
100,000,  but  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  food,  and  strength, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  scurvy,  compelled  a  surrender.  January 
3rd,  1905,  the  Japanese  took  possession,  finding  878  officers,  23,491  men, 
besides  several  thousand  non-combatants. 
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The  fleet  which  had  made  several  efforts  to  escape  had  been  reduced  by 
loss  after  loss,  and  finally,  on  the  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill,  had  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  fire  of  the  land  artillery  and  completely  destroyed. 

During  the  leaguer  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  gradual  beating  back  of 
Kuropatkin,  other  Russian  activities  kept  diplomacy  busy.  The  seizure  of 
neutral  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  by  two  vessels  that  passed  the  Dardanelles  as 
merchantmen  and  then  equipped  as  cruisers,  provoked  such  indignation  in 
England  and  Germany  that  the  seizures  were  discontinued.  The  Vladivostok 
squadron  made  daring  raids  upon  Japanese  and  neutral  vessels,  but  after  a 
long  pursuit  was  caught  by  Admiral  Kamimura,  who  sank  the  Ruric  and 
crippled  the  other  two  cruisers. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  after  innumerable  delays,  the  powerful 
Baltic  fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral  Rojestvensky,  set  out  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  aiding  Port  Arthur.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  while  in 
the  North  Sea  off  the  Dogger  Banks,  a  part  of  the  fleet  mistook  some  Eng- 
lish fishing  trawlers  for  Japanese  torpedo  boats,  fired  upon  them,  and  sank 
one  boat  and  killed  two  fishermen.  The  indignation  of  the  English  people 
was  intense  ;  war  for  a  time  seemed  imminent ;  but  the  matter  was  ultimately 
referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  which,  in  the  following  February,  found 
that  the  action  of  the  fleet  had  been  unjustifiable.  In  March,  1905,  Russia 
paid  the  sum  of  £65,000  in  damages. 

DISORDERS   AT  HOME 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  was  rendered  critical  by  the  war,  and 
by  profound  commercial  distress.  June  15th  the  Governor-General  over  Fin-  I 

land,  Bobrikov,  was  assassinated  by  an  opponent  of  the  russification  policy. 
On  July  29th  the  Czar's  minister  of  the  interior,  Von  Plehve,  was  slain  by  a 
bomb  thrown  at  his  carriage.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Von  Plehve  was  con- 
sidered the  special  author  and  adviser  of  the  increasing  vigour  and  tyranny 
of  the  czar's  internal  administration.  Jews  abhorred  him  as  the  man 
responsible  for  the  Kishinev  massacres,  and  the  Finns  looked  upon  him  as 
the  destroyer  of  their  national  institutions.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
Peter  Sviatopolk-Mirsky,  a  man  of  comparatively  liberal  and  progressive 
views. 

This  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  zemstvos,  the  farthest  step  toward 
representative  government  yet  taken  in  Russia.  They  date  only  from  the 
czar's  ukase  of  January,  1864.  Each  of  the  districts  in  which  Russia  is 
divided  is  represented  by  an  assembly,  elected  by  the  three  estates,  com- 
munes, municipalities,  and  land-owners.  Each  district  assembly  in  a  prov- 
ince sends  delegates  to  a  general  provincial  assembly  or  zemstvo,  which  body 
controls  the  roads,  primary  schools,  etc.  Alexander  II  meant  that  these 
zemstvos  should  acquire  large  power,  but  after  his  death  they  fell  under  the 
sway  of  provincial  governors.  November  21st,  1904,  the  zemstvos  lifted 
their  heads  again,  and  their  presidents  met  in  a  congress  which,  by  a  majority 
of  105  to  3,  voted  to  beg  the  czar  to  grant  Russia  a  constitution  and  a  genu- 
ine representative  government.  %  .  , 

The  czar,  with  some  asperity  of  tone,  refused  a  constitution,  and  while  '       j 

promising  certain  reforms,  rebuked  the  zemstvos  and  forbade  their  further 
discussion  of  such  unsettling  topics.  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky  now  resigned, 
declaring  that  Russia  was  on  the  brink  of  a  great  revolution,  and  that  the 
bureaucracy  must  be  supplanted  by  "the  freely  elected  representatives  of 
the  people."  In  January,  1905,  Sergius  de  Witte  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
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minister  of  the  interior.  One  of  the  most  prominent  European  statesmen,  a 
liberal,  and  an  enemy  of  Von  Plehve,  his  first  statements  were  nevertheless 
disappointing  to  believers  in  radical  reforms. 

Opposition  to  the  war  and  hostility  to  bureaucracy  and  autocracy,  dis- 
content  among  the  working  classes,  and  general  disaffection  now  resulted  in 
an  important  outbreak.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  workmen  employed  . 
at  the  Putiloff,  Neva  Shipbuilding,  and  other  works  in  St.  Petersburg  went  ' 
on  strike,  and  at  the  same  time  drafted  a  petition  demanding  legislation 
dealing  with  poverty  and  the  oppression  of  labour  by  capital,  guarantees  of 
personal  security,  freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  compulsory  education, 
equality  before  the  law,  responsibility  of  ministers,  a  representative  assembly, 
and  other  reforms.  On  the  22d  a  delegation  led  by  an  unfrocked  priest, 
Father  Gapon,  marched  towards  the  Winter  Palace  in  order  to  present  these 
demands  to  the  czar.  Their  way  was  blocked  by  the  military,  and  upon 
their  persisting  in  their  attempt  they  were  shot  down  by  hundreds.  On  the 
24th  General  Trepoff,  a  man  much  hated  because  of  his  harsh  methods,  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  city  with  plenary  powers,  and  every  out- 
break was  put  down  in  the  most  merciless  manner.  Many  leading  revolu- 
tionists, among-  them  Maxim  Gorky,  the  celebrated  novelist,  were  arrested, 
but  some  of  them  were  afterwards  released.  Lesser  disturbances  also  broke 
out  at  Moscow,  Reval,  Riga,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Lodz,  and  elsewhere,  but  j 

were  likewise  put  down.    As  usual  the  revolutionists  resorted  to  the  use  of        •  T 

dynamite  and  to  assassination.    On  the  17th  of  February  the  Grand  Duke  j 

Sergius,  one  of  the  most  hated  of  the  supporters  of  the  bureaucracy,  was  j 

blown  to  pieces  at  Moscow  by  a  bomb.     On  the  3d  of  March  the  czar  ( 

denounced  in  a  manifesto  "the  evil-minded  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  ! 

movement"  for  rendering  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Russia,  by  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a  system  of  government  not  "suitable  for  our  fatherland." 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  he  issued  a  rescript  in  which  he 
promised  "  to  convene  the  worthiest  men  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  elected  by  them  to  participate  in  the  elaboration  and  con- 
sideration of  legislative  measures."  This  rather  vague  concession  did  not 
allay  the  public  discontent ;  serious  agrarian  troubles  and  peasant  riots  took  ' 

place  soon  after,  and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  more  than  one  \ 

hundred  attempts  at  assassination  were  made,  of  which  more  than  forty  are  j 

said  to  have  succeeded. 

MUKDEN,   THE   SEA   OF   JAPAN,   AND   THE   PEACE    OF  POBTSMOUTH 

Meanwhile  events  at  the  seat  of  war  had  continued  to  be  extremely  dis- 
astrous for  Russia.  Late  in  January  an  offensive  movement  was  undertaken 
by  the  Russian  second  army  under  General  Grippenberg  against  the  Japa- 
nese left,  but  the  movement  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Grippenberg, 
claiming  that  he  had  not  been  properly  supported  by  General  Kuropatkin, 
resigned  his  command.  About  the  same  time  General  Oyama's  army  was 
heavily  reinforced  by  General  Nogi  with  the  veteran  army  which  had  over- 
come Port  Arthur.  On  the  19th  of  February  the  Japanese  began  a  stupen- 
dous offensive  movement.  After  more  than  two  weeks  of  terrible  fighting, 
General  Kuropatkin  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Mukden  and  to  retire  beyond 
Tie  Pass,  after  suffering  one  of  the  heaviest  losses  experienced  by  any  modern 
army.  Soon  after  this  disastrous  defeat  General  Kuropatkin  was  relieved 
from  command,  and  General  Linevitch  undertook  the  task  of  reorganising 
the  demoralized  army. 
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The  sole  remaining  hope  of  Russia  now  lay  in  her  navy.  On  the  8th  of 
April  Admiral  Rojestvensky  with  the  Baltic  fleet  passed  Singapore,  and  on 
May  5th  was  joined  off  the  coast  of  French  Indo-China  by  another  squadron 
under  Admiral  NebogatofL  After  some  days  spent  in  refitting,  the  combined 
fleet  sailed  northward  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  the  voyage  which  had  been  p1 

*v        so  inauspiciously  begun  was  to  have  a  disastrous  ending.     On  the  27th  and 
X    28th  of  May,  in  a  battle  which  is  more  fully  described  under  Japan,  the  ill- 
manned  Russian  fleet  was  practically  annihilated  by  Admiral  Togo. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  peace.  By  invitation  of  President 
Roosevelt,  envoys  representing  the  two  belligerent  powers  held  a  conference 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  there  on  the  29th  of  August  they 
arrived  at  a  preliminary  agreement,  which  was  later  elaborated  into  a  formal 
treaty.  This  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  given  under  Japan,  was  more 
favourable  to  Russia  than  had  been  generally  expected;  but  nevertheless  it 
marked  the  complete  defeat  of  the  policy  which  had  caused  the  war. 

FURTHER   ATTEMPTS  AT  REVOLUTION 

In  the  meantime  disorders  in  Russia  had  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. Riots  and  outbreaks  occurred  in  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  and  else-  . 
where.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  crews  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkin  and  \ 
Georgei  Pdbiedonosetz  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  mutinied,  murdered  those  of  i 
their  officers  who  resisted,  and  proceeded  to  Odessa,  where  thousands  of  ! 
strikers  and  revolutionists  made  common  cause  with  them.  After  much  loss  j 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  however,  the  revolt  was  put  down  ;  the  j 
crew  of  the  Georgei  Pobiedonosetz  surrendered  and  many  of  them  were  shot;  1 
and  the  mutineers  on  the  Kniaz  Potemkin  surrendered  the  vessel  on  the  \ 
9th  of  July  to  the  authorities  of  Roumania  on  condition  that  they  should  I 
be  allowed  to  escape.  1 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  czar,  influenced  by  these  events  and  by  rep-  ; 

resentations  and  warnings  from  deputations  from  the  zemstvos  and  dumas  \ 

and  from  the  marshals  of  the  nobility,  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  said  :  1 

"  The  time  is  come  to  summon  elected  representatives  from  the  whole  of  ; 

Russia  to  take  a  constant  and  active  part  in  the  elaboration  of  laws,  attach-  [ 

ing  for  this  purpose  to  the  higher  state  institutions  a  special  consultative  ;j 

body  entrusted  with  the  preliminary  elaboration  and  discussion  of  measures  ••-! 

and  with  the  examination  of  the  state  budget."    This  national  assembly,  or  { 

duma,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  meet  not  later  than  January,  1906,  but  the  1 

date  was  subsequently  postponed.    The  concession  involved  in  calling  it  was  \ 

much  more  apparent  than  real,  for  no   guarantees  were  made  of  popular  ! 

rights  and  liberties  ;  its  powers  were  to  be  only  consultative ;  and  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  were  practically  excluded  from  taking  part  in 
choosing  its  members.  The  scheme  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  revolu- 
tionists and  reformers ;  and  riots  and  disturbances  of  various  kinds  con- 
tinued, especially  in  Finland  and  at  Baku,  where  many  hundreds  of  persons 
were  killed. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  a  congress  of  about  three  hundred  delegates 
representing  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities  of  the  empire  met  in  Moscow 
to  consider  the  situation.  After  a  heated  debate  a  resolution  was  carried^to 
the  effect  that  while  the  proposed  duma  would  not  be  a  truly  representative 
body,  it  might  "  serve  as  a  rallying  point  and  support  for  the  general  move- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  political  freedom,"  and  that  therefore  "  Russian 
citizens,  who  are  united  on  the  political  programme  formulated  by  the 
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zemstvo  congresses  of  the  preceding  and  present  years,  should  seek  to  enter  „  f  ( 

the  duma  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  forming  there  a  *y  • 

united  group  with  the  object  of  obtaining  guarantees  for  personal  liberty  ^       .  j 

and  equality."    The  congress  further  declared  that  the  suffrage  should  be  ^-\ 

placed  on  a  national  and  not  a  class  basis.  ' 

PROMULGATION    OF  A  CONSTITUTION  / 

4 

On  October  21st  an  organised  strike  for  the  furtherance  of  political 
objects  began  on  all  the  railways,  and  the  railway  employees  were  soon 
joined,  by  workers  in  other  occupations,  until  probably  a  million  men  were 
engaged  in  the  movement.  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  were  cut  off  from  j 

communication  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  ;  famine  became  imminent  in  j 

many  cities ;  business  everywhere  was  at  a  standstill.  The  whole  object  of 
the  movement  was  to  force  the  government  to  adopt  reforms,  and  in  part 
this  object  was  realised.  On  the  30th  of  October  the  czar  signed  what  has 
been  called  by  some  people  the  ':Magna  Charta  of  Russian  Liberties,"  and 
on  the  same  day  appointed  Count  Witte,  who  had  gained  greatly  enhanced 
prestige  by  his  success  as  one  of  the  Russian  peace  envoys,  head  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  In  substance  the  manifesto  promised  to  the  people  invio- 
lability of  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  and  association,  further 
extension  of  the  right  to  vote  for  representatives  to  the  duma,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  that  no  law  can  be  enacted  without  the  approval  of 
the  duma.  Four  days  later,  as  a  result  of  the  situation  in  Finland,  the  czar 
repealed  many  harsh  ordinances  which  applied  to  that  country,  admitted  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Finnish  diet  rather  than  to  the 
monarch,  and  called  a  special  session  of  the  diet  to  discuss  laws  granting 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  public  meeting,  of  association,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  assembly  based  on  universal  suffrage. 

But  the  revolutionists  still  remained  unsatisfied.  They  demanded  "  the 
immediate  convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly  elected  by  the  universal, 
equal,  and  direct  suffrages  of  all  adult  citizens,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
creed,  or  nationality,  and  the  provision  of  all  guarantees  of  civic  freedom." 
Anarchy  reigned  over  practically  the  whole  country.  At  Odessa  more  than 
five  thousand  persons  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  while 
terrible  riots  occurred  at  Kazan,  Warsaw,  Tiflis,  and  elsewhere.  At  Kieff, 
Kishineff,  Kherson,  Rostoff,  and  other  towns,  horrible  massacres  of  Jews  took 
place ;  these  massacres  were  practically  unchecked  by  the  governmental 
authorities,  and  were  perhaps  even  instigated  by  them  for  reactionary  pur- 
poses. On  the  9th  of  November,  a  mutiny  .broke  out  among  the  sailors  at 
Kronstadt,  and  a  few  days  later  another  among  both  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Vladivostok,  but  both  were  ultimately  suppressed.  Disturbances  created 
by  the  independence  party  in  Poland  led  to  the  proclamation,  on  the  13th,  of 
martial  law  in  that  country.  As  a  protest  against  the  government's  action 
at  Kronstadt  and  in  Poland  a  new  general  strike  was  called,  but  on  the  20th 
it  was  ended  by  order  of  the  Central  Labour  Committee.  The  workingmen 
were,  however,  at  the  same  time  urged  to  further  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  "  the  last  general  encounter  of  all 
Russia  with  bloody  monarchy  now  living  in  its  last  days."  On  the  23d  a 
zemstvo  congress  which  was  sitting  at  Moscow  passed  a  resolution  demand- 
ing universal  direct  suffrage  and  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly.  The 
congress  also  passed  resolutions  which  are  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  government, 
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THE   GOVERNMENT   REGAINS   CONTROL 

The  revolt  now  entered  upon  its  most  acute  phase.     On  the  24th  of  ' 

November  a  combined  strike  and  mutiny  broke  out  at  Sevastopol.    The  ' 

revolutionists  captured  the  city,  wounded  Admiral  Pisarevsky,  and  for  several  i 

days  controlled  affairs  almost  completely.    The  government,  however,  dis-  j 

patched  overwhelming  forces  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble ;  the  rebel  trenches  J 

were  stormed ;  the  ships  were  retaken ;  and  many  of  the  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted. Less  important  outbreaks  occurred  at  Kronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and 
other  places.  In  December,  Lithuania  and  other  regions  around  the  Baltic 

were  in  open  revolt ;  uprisings  occurred  in  the  Caucasus,  at  Irkutsk,  and  < 

elsewhere;  a  new  general  strike  began  on  the  21st;  assassinations  and 
attempted  assassinations  were  everywhere  common;  the  peasants  were  rising 

against  their  lords;  the  whole  Russian  state  seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces.  \ 

One  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  took  place  in  Moscow,  the  old  capital     For  ' 

several  days  the  rebels  controlled  a  large  part  of  the  city;  but  the  troops  ! 

generally  remained  loyal ;  and  after  frightful  street  fighting  in  which  hun~  i 

dreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  lost  their  lives,  order  was  again  restored.  j 

Elsewhere,  also,  the  government  gradually  regained  its  authority.    The  most  ! 

violent  part  of  the  storm  of  revolution  was  past.  .  \ 

With  the  triumph  of  the  government  it  was   freely  prophesied  that  a  ! 

policy  of  thoroughgoing  reaction  would  set  in,  and  that,  temporarily  at  least,  i 

the  concessions  already  given  would  be  ignored.     Whether  these  prophecies  < 

will  prove  true,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    It  is  known,  however,  that  on  the  j 

26th  of  December  a  more  liberal  electoral  law  was  issued,  which  granted  the  | 

suffrage  to  many  classes  which  had  hitherto  been  excluded,   while  it  was  | 

announced  that  the  ultimate  decision  upon  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage  | 

would  be  left  to  the  duma.     Early  in  January  registration  for  the  election  | 

of  this  body  began.    Charges  were  made  that  the  minister  of  the  interior,  j 

Durnovo,  was  seeking  to  control  the  election  in  the  interests  of  reaction  by  '' 

arresting  popular  leaders;   for  this  and  other  reasons  the  revolutionary  j 

socialists  refused  to  register,  but  later  changed  their  attitude.    To  allow  a  J 

full  registration,  the  time  originally  granted  for  this  purpose  was  extended.  ' 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1900,  a  ukase  officially  fixed  May  10th  as  the  date  I 

for  the  meeting  of  the  duina.     On  March  5th  it  was  announced  that  no  law  I 

would  hereafter   be   valid  without   the  consent  of  the  duma  and  of  the  f 

council  of  the  empire.  This  latter  body  is  to  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  appointed  and  elected  members  taken  from  the  clergy,  nobility,  zemstvos, 
academy  of  science,  universities,  trade,  and  industry.  The  annual  sessions 
are  to  be  convoked  and  closed  by  imperial  ukase,  and  the  sittings  are  to  be 
public.  Either  house  is  to  have  the  power  to  interpellate  ministers  and  to 
initiate  legislation.  Before  the  duma  was  convened,  Count  Witte  was  some- 
what unceremoniously  dismissed,  and  M.  Goremykin,  a  liberal  bureaucrat, 
was  appointed  premier ;  Stolypin  being  made  minister  of  the  interior.  The 
course  of  subsequent  events  is  traced  in  the  succeeding  pages."  * 
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BY  A.  S.  EAPPOPOBT,  Ph.D. 


THE  FIRST   DUMA 

FOB  a  considerable  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  duma  would  never  be  con- 
vened. Wlien  will  the  duma  assemble  ?  was  the  question.  Soon — later — 
never,  were  the  answers  given.  But  at  last,  on  May  10,  1906,  the  first 
Russian  parliament  was  opened  in  solemn  pomp  by  Czar  Nicholas  II  in  the 
Tavrida  Palace.  There  the  so-called  "best  men"  of  Russia,  the  Scythian 
and  the  Celt,  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Pole,  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Jewish  rabbi,  had  come  together  to  deliberate  upon  the  eountry^s  welfare. 
Professor  Muromtser  was  unanimously  elected  president.  But  the  Russian 
representative  national  assembly  proved  a  powerless  body.  Competent 
authorities  predicted  its  speedy  dissolution ;  and  the  prediction  was  soon  ful- 
filled. The  first  Russian  parliament  was  a  frail  infant  destined  to  a  pre- 
mature end.  War,  famine,  economic  distress  had  assisted  at  its  birth, 
and  opposition,  secret  or  open  hostility,  was  watching  over  its  infancy.  It 
could  not  thrive  under  such  circumstances. 

But  although  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  first  duma  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  opened  by  Czar  Nicholas  in  solemn  state  had  been  predicted,  the 
ukase  dissolving  the  first  Russian  parliament  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise 
to  the  European  world.  And  yet  this  issue  was  the  only  logical  one.  The 
government  of  the  czar  soon  perceived  the  impossibility  of  working  with  a 
duma  whose  members  were  speaking  only  for  the  gallery  of  the  country. 
The  duma  was  indulging  in  a  long  monologue  to  which  the  cabinet  could 
find  no  response.  It  became  clear  to  the  court  and  to  the  bureaucracy  that 
to  arrive  at  any  understanding  was  an  impossibility.  To  allow  the  duma 
to  continue  its  sittings  was  unwise  and  even  dangerous.  A  decisive  step 
had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  a  disgraceful  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  At  this  juncture,  whilst  the  Premier,  Goremykin,  was 
officially  representing  the  government,  the  Star  Chamber  was  busily  engaged 
in  finding  a  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem.  Three  parties,  representing 
three  distinct  currents  of  opinion,  were  formed  at  court,  and  each  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Nicholas  II  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  plan  it  had 
worked  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  three  parties  were  headed  respectively  by  Trepov,  by  Count  Ignatev, 
and  by  Goutshkov  and  Stolypin.  Strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  will 
sound,  Trepov  advised  liberal  concessions.  The  man  who  had  arranged 
pogroms,  the  -policier  who  had  knouted,  sent  to  mines  and  to  Siberia,  who 
had  incarcerated  in  the  prison  cells  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  and  in  the  fortress 
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jf,  ? .  of  Schlusselburg  thousands  of  revolutionaries,  whom  lie  looked  upon  as 

personal  enemies  of  his  imperial  master,  this  man  advised  the  czar  to  hold 

|   :       •  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  cadets. 

-\.     *  Trepov  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  faithful  Yanitshar,  who  knew 

\  \  no  aim  in  life  other  than  that  of  serving  his  master  and  furthering  his  in- 

;  X,        terest.      He  had  no  theories  and  no  principles.      His   sole   criterion  and 

standard  of  good  and  evil  was  the  interest  of  the  master.     He  was  neither 

"  conservative  nor  liberal ;  he  had  no  political  opinions  of  his  own.     His  was 

the  soul  of  a  Yanitshar,  of  a  faithful  bull-dog,  whose  qualities  we  cannot 

;  praise,  but  whose  fidelity  may  perhaps  elicit  some  admiration.     When  this 

faithful  servant  found  out  that  it  became  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
interests  of  his  imperial  master  to  grant  concessions,  all  the  arguments  of 
the  reactionary  party  became  as  nought  with  him,  and  the  implacable  enemy 
of  revolutionaries,  the  stage  manager  of  pogroms  and  of  riots,  the  terror  of 
nihilists  and  of  students,  suddenly  appeared  as  liberal  as  the  cadets  them- 
selves, without  in  the  least  having  changed  his  views.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
too,  that  shortly  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  zeal,  Trepov  was  not  a 
persona  grata  in  court  circles.  His  programme  had  been  as  follows :  "  The 
cadets,"  he  said,  "  are  strong,  influential,  and  above  all,  ambitious.  They 
are  thirsting  for  power.  The  view  of  portfolios  and  ministerial  benches  is 
dazzling  them,  let  us  stretch  out  a  hand  to  the  cadets,  let  us  grant  them 
concessions,  and,  with  united  effort,  build  the  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  is 
dividing  new  and  old  Russia." 

.  Trepov  advised  the  czar  to  form  a  mixed  cabinet,  consisting  of  himself, 
perhaps,  as  minister  of  war,  of  liberal  bureaucrats  like  Yerrnolov,  former 
minister  of  agriculture,  and  of  three  or  four  prominent  members  from  among 
the  cadets.  He  thus  hoped  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  latter,  and,  by 
granting  them  concessions,  at  the  same  time  persuade  them  to  abandon 
at  least  the  idea  of  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  landowners,  which  he 
considered  too  dangerous  a  measure.  Trepov's  intention  was  to  form  a 
socially  bureaucratic  cabinet  which,  supported  by  the  court  and  by  the 
best  organised  political  party  in  the  country,  would  ultimately  succeed  in 
establishing  order  and  save  Russia,  and  above  all,  the  czar.  Active  nego- 
tiations were  consequently  carried  on  between  Trepov  on  the  one  side,  and 
Milyoukov  and  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  cadets  on  the  other,  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  foreign  litterateur  living  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
endeavours  of  the  faithful  servant  of  the  czar  were,  however,  frustrated* 
Two  other  parties  claimed  the  attention  of  thei  czar,  and  both  equally 
strongly  condemned  the  Trepov  programme.  Count  Ignatev — who  has 
since  been  assassinated — urged  the  czar  to  crush  the  hydra-head  of  op- 
position. Ignatev  represented  that  powerful  class,  the  rich  landowners, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  autocracy.  He  could  see  no  possibility  of  con- 
cession. There  was  no  necessity  either,  for  Ignatev  disbelieved  in  the 
danger  of  the  revolution.  It  was  only  a  bluff,  he  said,  of  Count  Witte, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  the  president  of  the  first  Russian  republic. 
The  ancien  regime  must  maintain  its  prerogatives;  prisons,  exile  and 
Siberia  would  soon  teach  the  few  unwise  dreamers  that  autocracy  was  as 
firm  as  ever,  and  meant  to  remain  so  for  the  future.  The  famous  framer 
of  the  May  laws  advised  a  policy  of  oppression, — openly  and  unhesitatingly ; 
— he  advised  cannon  shots  and  salvoes  for  the  canaille:  frighten  the 
canaille  and  it  will  soon  give  up  opposing  its  masters,  and  czardom  and 
bureaucracy  will  again  triumph. 
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The  Programme  of  Stolypin  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  Duma 

Standing  between  these  two  programmes,  the  liberal  of  Trepov  and  the 
sactionary  of  Ignatev,  was  that  of  Stolypin  and  Goutshkov,  which  ultimately 
ained  favour  with  the  czar.  Goutshkov's  programme  was  briefly  this :  To 
Issolve  the  duma,  to  promise  the  nation  to  convene  another  duma  within 
few  months,  and  in  the  meantime  to  take  the  necessary  steps  so  as  to  be 
ure  of  a  government  majority  in  the  next  assembly.  Goutshkov  maintained 
hat  he  had  carefully  studied  the  causes  of  revolutions  in  western  Europe 
nd  the  course  they  had  taken.  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
evolution  was  a  malady,  a  fever  which  will  occasionally  break  out  in  the 
Lormal  social  body,  but  was  not  dangerous  in  itself,  if  properly  attended  to. 
?he  best  remedies  for  this  disease  were  patience  and  perseverance.  Had  the 
western  European  governments  at  various  periods  and  in  various  countries 
>een  armed  with  a  sufficient  dose  of  these  antidotes,  had  they  not  lost 
Courage,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  either  made  concessions  or  adopted 
extreme  measures,  but  simply  tried  to  gain  time,  the  revolutionary  fever 
pould  gradually  have  abated,  and  the  social  pulse  regained  its  normal  state. 
Russia  should  now  be  wise  and  try  to  benefit  by  the  experience  gained  from 
lie  study  of  western  Europe.  No  extreme  measures,  but  also  no  concessions. 
Che  programme,  therefore,  which  Goutshkov,  in  conjunction  with  Stolypin, 
elaborated,  was  as  follows:  The  duma  must  be  dissolved  by  an  imperial 
ikase ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  hope  must  be  held  out  to  the  country  in 
ihe  shape  of  a  promise  to  convene  a  new  assembly  within  a  few  months, 
[n  the  meantime  a  strong  endeavour  should  be  made  to  organise  all  the 
3onservative  forces,  who  would  rally  round  the  party  of  the  Octobrists  and 
form  the  government  party  in  the  new  duma. 

Nicholas  II,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  undecided 
character,  listened  neither  to  the  liberal  plan  of  Ms  friend  Trepov,  nor 
to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  Ignatev,  but  adopted  the  programme 
elaborated  by  Goutshkov  and  Stolypin.  He  was  equally  afraid  of  the 
concessions  which  Trepov  advised  him  to  grant  to  the  cadets  as  of  the 
dictatorship  which  Ignatev  urged  him  to  institute.  He  further  wished, 
according  to  his  ideas  of  chivalry,  to  keep  his  word  which  he  had  pledged, 
viz.  to  give  his  country  a  kind  of  parliament.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
therefore,  decided  to  dissolve  the  duma  and  to  issue  a  ukase  convening  a 
new  one  in  a  few  months,  in  which  care  should  be  taken  that  the  govern- 
ment and  conservative  elements  should  form  the  preponderating  majority. 
And  thus  the  struggle  between  the  three  parties  in  the  Star  Chamber  ended 
in  the  victory  of  Goutshkov-Stolypin,  and  the  result  was  the  ukase  of 
July  21,  1906,  dissolving  the  duma — a  ukase  which  startled  Europe  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  English  premier  was  welcoming  the  delegates  of 
the  Inter-parliamentary  Conference  in  London.  The  Russian  delegates 
suddenly  learned  that  the  assembly  which  they  had  come  to  represent  in 
the  English  metropolis  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  cadets  and  the  labour 
party  assembled  at  Yiborg  and  drafted  a  manifesto  to  the  nation.  It  was, 
however,  of  no  avail.  Although  the  cadets  were  not  arrested,  the  nation 
was  too  frightened  to  respond  to  their  appeal  for  support  against  the 
government. 
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\     "  .  Autocracy  Triumphs 

v  And  thus  Nicholas  II,  in  uttering  his   famous  words,  if  My  autocracy 

is  as  famous  as  ever,"  sent  home  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  some 
of  them  to  prison  and  death.  Many  fell  as  glorious  martyrs  in  the 
battle  for  liberty.  A  shot  fired  at  Terioki,  by  an  assassin  hired  by  the 
reactionaries,  caused  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
useful  ex-members  of  the  duma,  M.  J.  Herzenstein. 

And  although  Trepov  had  in  the  meantime  died,  his  spirit  was  still 
hovering  round  the  imperial  palaces  of  Peterhof  and  Tsarskoi  Selo.  The 
mantle  of  Trepov  had  fallen  upon  his  disciples.  Pompously  and  solemnly, 
beating  the  big  drum,  the  government  of  the  czar  announced  to  its  faithful 
subjects  and  to  expectant  Europe  that  the  era  of  reforms,  of  liberty  and 
progress,  was  now  to  begin — an  era  of  felicity  inaugurated  by  a  benevolent 
government.  But  instead  of  reforms  and  progress  there  commenced, 
promptly  and  vigorously,  a  period  of  oppression.  Inspired  undoubtedly 
by  the  example  of  the  tribunaux  revolutionnaires  of  1789,  the  Russian 
courts  of  justice  were  replaced  by  courts-martial.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  more  than  150  persons  were  either  hanged  or  shot.  Thousands 
/  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  government  to  the  mines  or  to  the 

/  Siberian  snowfields,  where  they  could  find   leisure   to   cool  their  burning 

revolutionary  brows.  As  many  as  three  trains  a  day  were  leaving  Russia 
for  Siberia,  transporting  into  exile  hundreds  of  political  offenders, 
men  and  women  unworthy  of  the  liberty  the  government  was  willing  to 
grant. 

Even  the  optimists  had  to  admit  that  things  looked  grave.  M.  Milyoukov, 
the  eminent  leader,  urged  at  the  Congress  of  Helsingfors  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  idea  of  a  passive  resistance  and  of  refusing  to  furnish  recruits 
and  to  pay  taxes.  The  idea  of  a  general  strike  had  to  be  abandoned,  the 
armed  local  revolts  were  speedily  suppressed,  the  much  talked  of  agrarian 
rising  came  to  nothing.  The  struggle  for  liberty  was  gradually  being 
crushed.  Thousands  of  brave  men  were  court-martialled,  piteously  mur- 
dered, slaughtered,  tortured  and  imprisoned,  sent  to  fortresses  and  to  mines. 
Autocracy  triumphed. 

Events  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  duma  thus  tended  to  prove 
the  soundness  and  the  advantage  of  the  G-outshkov-Stolypin  programme. 
The  revolutionary  fever,  as  Goutshkov  had  called  it,  broke  out ;  the  crisis 
was  reached,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  fatal.  The  country  did  not  rise. 
The  plans  of  revolutionaries  to  get  into  their  power  the  whole  district  round 
Tsarskoi  Selo  and  to  arrest  the  czar  were  frustrated.  The  mutinies  of 
Svyborg  and  Kronstadt  were  premature,  remained  unsupported,  and  were 
easily  and  speedily  crushed.  The  great  peasant  mass  remained  passive. 
A  new  duma  had  been  promised  and  the  country  decided  to  wait.  The 
**  cadets,  on  the  other  hand,  committed  a  blunder  with  the  Viborg  manifesto, 

and  thus  furnished  the  government  with  a  pretext — of  which  it  was  only 
too  glad  to  avail  itself — to  prosecute  them  as  revolutionaries ;  the  party 
suffered  considerably ;  its  clubs  were  closed,  its  pamphlets  confiscated,  and 
its  organs  suspended* 


A   CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMAET    OF   THE   HIS: 

SWITZERLAND 

BEFOBB  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST 

Before  3000  B.C.  (Stone  Age.)  The  lake-dwellers,  the  earliest  people  of  wl 
in  what  is  now  Switzerland,  live  in  primitive  huts  built  on  pil< 
waters  of  various  lakes.  They  do  not  know  the  use  of  metal;  use 
fixed  in  stag's  horn  and  wood  hafts,  flint  arrow-heads,  etc. 

3000-1000  B.C.  (Bronze  Age.)  The  lakenien  learn  to  manipulate  metal;  ad 
mental  culture;  make  artistically  shaped  bronze  spear-heads,  swc 

1000-100  B.C.  (Iron  Age.)  The  lakemen  substitute  iron  for  bronze  anc 
beauty  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  Their  weapons  and  im 
gradually  identical  with  those  of  historic  times.  In  their  later  da^ 
contact  with  Gauls  and  Romans. 

107  B.e.  The  Helvetians,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  tribes  then  inhabiting  Sv 
the  clan  of  the  Tigurini  and  under  command  of  their  chief  D: 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  a  raid  into  southern  Gaul.  The  allies  de 
under  the  consul  Lucius  Cassius,  at  Agen,  and  overrun  Gaul. 

102  B.C.  The  barbarians  are  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul  "N, 
Sextise  and  one  clan  of  the  Helvetians,  that  of  the  Toygeni,  is  ami 

101  B.C.     Another  division  of  the  invading  barbarians  is  cut  to  pieces 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catullus,  near  Vercelli.    The  Helvetian  els 
alone  escapes. 

60  B.C.  The  Helvetians  prepare  for  a  second  migration  into  Gaul.  A  pow 
torix,  promises  to  secure  free  passage  through  the  lands  of  th< 
.JMui.  He  is  accused  of  treason  and  dies,  by  suicide  or  murder. 

58  B.C.    The  Helvetians,  accompanied  by  the  Boii  and  neighboring  tribes, 
Julius  Caesar  checks  the  Helvetians  at  the  Rhone,  and  destroys 
the   Arar  (Saone).     At    Bibracte  Cffisar   defeats    the   Helvetians, 
i  return  home. 

UNDER  ROMAN  DOMINION 

57  B.C.     Caesar's  lieutenant,  Sergius  Galba,  subdues  the  Helvetian  Veri 

Helvetia  is  made  a  Roman  province. 

52  B.C.    The  Helvetians  take  part  in  the  revolt  of  Vercingetorix. 
43  B.C.    Romans  settle  at  Noviodunum  (Nyon)  and  in  various  other  parts 
27  B.C.    Helvetia  is  made  part  of  Belgica,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 

directly  under  Roman  control. 
15  B.C.    Rhsetia  (the  Grisons)  is  subjugated  by  armies  under  Drusus  ar 

and  made  a  Roman  province. 
A.D.  69  Aulus  Cseeina  lays  waste  Helvetia  and  massacres  large  numbers  of 

Claudius  Corius,  a  Helvetian  deputy,  by  his  eloquence  saves  the  \ 

plete  destruction.     Aventicum    (Avcnches)    becomes  a  Roman  dt; 

Roman  civilisation  makes  much  progress  in  Helvetia,  especially  in" 

tion.    Under  the  Romans  military  roads  and  fortresses  are  built. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  INVASIONS  THROUGH  THK  CARLO  VINCUAJ 

260  Hordes  of  Alamanni  devastate  Switzerland.    They  partially  destroy 

300  Christianity  makes  some  converts  in  Switzerland. 

305  Alamanni  again  overrun  Switzerland. 

406  The  Alamanni  conquer  eastern  Switzerland. 

409  The  Burgundians  march  toward  the  Rhine  and  approach  Switzerland. 

443  The  Burgundians  settle  in  western  Switzerland,  receiving  "Sabaudia 


the  Romans. 
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THE  SECOND   DUMA 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
durna  were  carried  on.     Goutshkov  proceeded  to  work  out  his  plans  in 
I"  arranging  the  electoral  campaign.    Neither  money  nor  trouble  was  spared 

II  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  government  majority  for   the  new  duma. 

|  Rumours  were  circulated  and  repeated  that  ten  million  roubles  (£1,000,000) 

had  been  assigned  by  the  government  for  the  campaign.     These  rumours 
were  never  officially  contradicted;  and   in  fact    considerable   sums  were 
lavished  by  the  conservative  and  government  parties.     Dozens  of  journals 
i  were  started  by  the  Octobrists  in  the  provinces,  hundreds  of  orators  were 

;      ;  sent  out  to  enlighten  the  people,  millions  of  proclamations  were  distributed 

among  the  peasants,  fighting  bands  were  organised  and  provided  with  sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  Jews,  students,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
'  intellectuals.    A  great  number  of  guns  and  revolvers  from  the  arsenals  were 

distributed  among  the  Black-hundreds.     Clergymen  were  commanded  by 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  preach  from  their  pulpits  in  the  interest  of 
;  the  government,  and  to  brand  the  first  duma  as  a  Jewish  KahaL.    All  the 

I  parties  that  were  ever  so  little  more  radical  than  that  of  the  Octobrists  were 

•     \  accused  of  being  revolutionary  and  their  existence  declared  to  be  illegal; 

j  their .  bureaus  were  closed,  their  newspapers  suspended,  and  their  books  and 

i  pamphlets  confiscated  and  burned.      Thousands  suspected   of  radicalism, 

I  among  them  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  respected  and  honourable  citizens, 

I  were  arrested,  taken  away  from  their  families  and  sent  to  prison  or  to  Siberia. 

•  In  order  to  frighten  the  Jews  a  pogrom  was  arranged  in  Sedlice.      The 

•  government  further  found  the  senate  a  willing  instrument  in  its  hands  for 
;  the  business  of  interpreting  the  electoral  laws.     In  order  to  eliminate  the 

radical  elements  and  to  invalidate  them  as  electors,  the  senate  interpreted 
the  election  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  government. 

s  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  endeavours  made  by  the  government — in 
spite  of  terrorism,  hooliganism,  police  and  clergy — the  opposition  was  clearly 
•:  in  a  majority  in  the  new  duma.    It  was  opened  in  March,  1907,  but  during 

\-  the  first  few  weeks  no  proper  work  was  done.    And  indeed  it  seems  as  if 

i\  i  the  difficulties  now  arising   are  even  greater  than   those  by  which  the 

J]  i  government  was  faced  in  the  first  duma.    There  seems  to  be  no  hope  that 

jj  I  the  government  will  be  able  to  work  with  a  majority  in  the  present  duma. 

*1  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  history  to  foretell  the  future,  but  past 

and  present  events  seem  to  suggest  that  Nicholas  II  will  have  to  choose 
one  of  the  following  three  alternatives : — 

Primo :  To  continue  the  struggle  against  the  demands  of  his  own  nation 
for  liberty,  to  uphold  the  ancien  regime,  and  ultimately  to  establish  a 
dictatorship. 

Secundo :  To  grant  the  peasants  economic  privileges  and  thus  make  them 
abandon  the  ideas  of  political  freedom. 

Tertio:  To  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  radicals  and  consent  to  play  the 
part  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  i.e.  reign  nominally,  but  not  rule. 

That  Nicholas  II  will  choose  the  last-named  alternative  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  imagined.  All  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  history  of  this 
scion  of  the  Holstein  Gottorp  family  must  admit  that  with  all  his  weakness 
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he  has  many  traits  of  character  that  remind  one  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Paul  I.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy  in  him,  coupled  with  notions  of 
chivalry.  It  was  that  romantic  chivalrous  notion  that  made  Paul  commit 
many  follies,  and  it  was  this  same  sentiment  which  made  Nicholas  declare 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  hand  over  to  his  son  and  heir  the  burden  which  God 
had  placed  on  his  shoulders.  As  for  the  second  alternative — even  if  the 
czar  were  willing  to  adopt  it — the  court  party  will  most  violently  oppose  it. 
The  interests  of  these  parasites  are  at  stake. 

There  remains  consequently  the  first  alternative,  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  one  chosen  by  the  czar.  Czardom  will  continue  its 
struggle  against  the  nation. 
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TREATY  OF  PARIS 

GF.XERAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA,  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
THE  FRENCH,  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA,  THE 

KING  OF  SARDINIA,  AND  THE  SULTAN 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  30th,  1856.    Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris  ,  April  27th 

Art.  1.  From  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty  there  shall  be  peace  and  friendship  between  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
01  the  French,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  his  imperial  majesty  the 
Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  arid  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the^  Russias,  ^on 
the  other  part,  as  well  as  between  their  heirs  and  successors,  their  respective 
dominions  and  subjects  in  perpetuity. 

Art.  2.  Peace  being  happily  re-established  between  their  said  majesties, 
::.'•  Territories  conquered  or  occupied  by  their  armies  during  the  war  shall  be 
r-'li-r  caily  evacuated. 

S;»-cLu  arrangements  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  the  evacuation,  which 
-L;ir;^  a,-  pr~*n:rt  as  possible. 

Art.  3.  H>  i:l;e^ty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engages  to  restore  to 
r:i-  :::::;—  :y  the  Sultan  the  town  and  citadel  of  Kars,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
r  :  :..  •  ut:c::::iii  territory  of  which  the  Russian  troops  are  in  possession. 

Xh^ir  ::^je?tles  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
the  Einperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan, 
engair  to  r,«t<>re  to  hi>  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  the  towns  and 
}«;«r*  MI  S<\u*topoL  Balaklava,  Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kertch,  Yenikale, 
Ki:ii«u-h.  :t,-  w-'il  us  all  other  territories  occupied  by  the  allied  troops. 

Ar:%,>.  TL^ir  ::^;e>tks  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
an  1  l:vl\  L  r:.c4  E:iiU*r»«r  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
K;::g  ot\r.;  il:/ui.  a:;  I  the  Sultan,  grant  a  full  and  entire  amnesty  to  those  of 
tb.-ir  :•-;'  j'-j-t-  \vLu  mav  have  been  compromised  by  any  participation  what- 
soever in  ;:.L*  -vent-  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
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It  is  expressly  understood  that  such  amnesty  shall  extend  to  the  subjects 
of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties  who  may  have  continued  during  the  war  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  other  belligerents. 

Art.  6.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  immediately  given  up  on  either  side. 

Art.  7.  Her  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  declare  the  Sublime  Porte 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system 
(concert)  of  Europe.  Their  majesties  engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the 
independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  guarantee 
in  common  the  strict  observance  of  that  engagement;  and  will,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general 
interest. 

Art.  8.  If  ^there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more 
of  the  other  signing  powers  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  powers, 
before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting 
parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their 
mediation. 

Art.  9.  His  imperial  majesty  the  Sultan  having,  in  his  constant  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  issued  a  firman  which,  while  ameliorating  their 
condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records  his  generous  inten- 
tions towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  empire,  and  wishing  to  give  a 
further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect,  has  resolved  to  communicate 
to  the  contracting  parties  the  said  firman,  emanating  spontaneously  from  his 
sovereign  will. 

The  contracting  powers  recognise  the  high  value  of  this  communication. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  powers 
the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  his 
majesty  the  Sultan,  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his 
empire. 

Art.  10.  The  convention  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  which  maintains  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  empire  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  straits  of  the 
Bosporus  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  has  been  revised  by  common  consent. 

The  act  concluded  for  that  purpose,  and  in  conformity  with  that  principle, 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  is  and  remains  annexed  to  the  present 
treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

Art.  11.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity 
interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  powers  possessing  its  coasts  or  of 
any  other  power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  14  and  19  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Art.  12.  Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs,  and 
police,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  development  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

In  order  to  afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  every  nation 
the  security  which  is  desired,  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  consuls 
into  their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  international  law. 

Art.  13.  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralised  according  to  the  terms  of  Art. 
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11,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  military-maritime  arsen- 
als becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless;  in  consequence,  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  his  imperial  majesty  the  Sultan  engage 
not  to  establish  or  to  maintain  upon  that  coast  any  military-maritime  arsenal. 
Art.  14.  Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Sultan 
having  concluded  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  force  ^and  the 
number  of  light  vessels  necessary  for  the  service  of  their  coasts,  which  they 
reserve  to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea,  that  convention  is  annexed 
to  the  present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  formed 
an  integral  part  thereof.    It  cannot  be  either  annulled  or  modified  without 
the  assent  of  the  powers  signing  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  15.  The  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  having  established  the  princi- 
ples intended  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  traverse 
different  states,  the  contracting  powers  stipulate  among  themselves  that  those 
principles  shall  in  future  be  equally  applied  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths. 
They  declare  that  this  arrangement  henceforth  forms  a  part  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  and  take  it  under  their  guarantee. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment  or 
charge  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing articles;  in  consequence,  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll  founded  solely 
upon  the  fact  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods 
which  may  be  on  board  of  vessels.  The  regulations  of  police  and  of  quaran- 
tine to  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the  states  separated  or  traversed  by 
that  river  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  passage 
of  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  such  regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever 
shall  be  opposed  to  free  navigation. 

Art.  16.  Establishing  a  temporary  international  commission  for  the  con- 
trol of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

Arts.  17-19.  Establishing  a  permanent  commission  for  the  improvement 
and  control  of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

Ait.  20.  In  exchange  for  the  towns,  ports,  and  territories  enumerated  in 
Art.  4  of  the  present  treaty,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
consents  to  the  rectification  of  his  frontier  in  Bessarabia. 

Art.  21.  The  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be  annexed  to  the  principality 
of  Moldavia  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  the  princi- 
palities; and  during  the  space  of  three  years  they  shall  be  permitted  to  transfer 
their  domicile  elsewhere,  disposing  freely  of  their  property. 

Art.  22.  The  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they  are  in  possession. 
No  exclusive  protection  shall  be  exercised  over  them  by  any  of  the  guaran- 
teeing powers.  There  shall  be  no  separate  right  of  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs. 

Arts.  23-27.  Concerning  the  government,  administration,  preservation  of 
order  in,  and  defence  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

Art.  28.  The  principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to  hold  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  hats  which  fix  and  determine  its  rights 
and  immunities,  placed  henceforward  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
contracting  powers.  In  consequence  the  said  principality  shall  preserve  its 
independent  and  national  administration,  as  well  as  fulTliberty  of  worship, 
of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
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Art.  29.  The  right  of  garrison  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  stipulated  by  ante- 
rior regulations,  is  maintained.  No  armed  intervention  can  take  place  in 
Servia  without  previous  agreement  between  the  high  contracting  powers. 

Art.  30.  His  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  his  majesty  the 
Sultan  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  such 
as  it  legally  existed  before  the  rupture.  A  mixed  commission  for  the  verifica- 
tion or  rectification  of  the  frontiers  is  provided  for. 

Art.  31.  The  territories  occupied  during  the  war  by  the  troops  of  their 
majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  conventions  signed  at  Constantinople  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1854,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Sublime  Porte;  on 
the  14th  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  between  Austria  and  the  Sublime  Porte; 
and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1855,  between  Sardinia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  shall 
be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty.  The  periods  and  the  means  of  execution  shall  form  the  ob- 
ject of  an  arrangement  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  powers  whose 
troops  have  occupied  its  territory. 

Art.  32.  Until  the  treaties  or  conventions  which  existed  before  the  war 
between  the  belligerent  powers  have  been  either  renewed  or  replaced  by  new 
acts,  commerce  of  importation  or  of  exportation  shall  take  place  reciprocally 
on  the  footing  of  the  regulations  in  force  before  the  war;  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters their  subjects  shall  be  respectively  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

Art.  33.  The  convention  concluded  this  day  between  their  majesties  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  on  the  one  part,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
on  the  other  part  respecting  the  Aland  Islands,  is  and  remains  annexed  to  the 
present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  a  part 
thereof. 

CONVENTIONS   ANNEXED  TO   THE  PRECEDING  TREATY 

1.  Convention  between  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Or  eat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other  part,  respecting  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  of  the  Bosporus. 

Art.  1.  His  majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established  as  the 
ancient  rule  of  his  empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all  times  been  pro- 
hibited for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  of  the  Bosporus,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  his 
majesty  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  other 
part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan's,  and  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Art.  2.  The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  firmans 
of  passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed,  as  is 
usual,  in  the  service  of  the  missions  of  foreign  powers. 
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Art.  3.  The  same  exception  applies  to  the  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war, 
which  each  of  the  contracting  powers  is  authorised  to  station  at  the  mouths  ol 
the  Danube,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  relative  to  tne 
liberty  of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  which,  is  not  to  exceed  two  for  eacJ3 
power. 

2.  Convention  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  limiting  their  naval 

force  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  not  to  have  in  the 

Black  Sea  any  other  vessels  of  war  than  those  of  which  the  number,  the  force, 
and  the  dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  each  to  main- 
tain in  that  sea  six  steam-vessels  of  fifty  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of  flota- 
tion, of  a  tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  four  light  steam  or  sailing 
vessels,  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  200  tons  each. 

3.  Convention  between  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 

respecting  the  Aland  Islands. 

Art.  1.  His  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  to  him  by  their  majesties  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  declares  that  the  Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no 
military  or  naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained  or  created  there. 

Great 

Turkey, 


The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1856,  being  duly  authorized,  anS  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted 

the  following  solemn  declaration: — 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  enemy's  Sag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective  —  that  is  to  say 
maintained  by  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  govern  men  ts  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  engage  to  bring  the 
present  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  states  which  have  taken  part  in 
the  congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 

Convinced  that  ^  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim,  cannot  but  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  plenipoten- 
tiaries doubt  not  that  the  enorts  of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general 
adoption  thereof  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. 

The  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except  between 
those  powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede,  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  16th  of  April,  1S56. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  signatory  powers.] 
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II 

TREATY  OF  BERLIN,  1878 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Empress  of  India,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  King  Apos- 
tolic of  Hungary,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  being  desirous  to  regulate  with  a  view  to 
European  order,  conformably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
30th  March,  1856,  the  questions  raised  in  the  East  by  the  events  of  late  years 
and  by  the  war  terminated  by  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  San  Stef  ano,  have 
been  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  would  offer  the 
best  means  of  facilitating  an  understanding, 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  ambassadors.] 

Who,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Court  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  on  the  invitation  of  the  Court  of  Germany,  have  met  at  Berlin  furnished 
with  full  powers,  which  have  been  found  in  good  and  due  form. 

An  understanding  having  been  happily  established  between  them,  they 
have  agreed  to  the  following  stipulations: 

Art.  1.  Bulgaria  is  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality 
under  the  suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan;  it  will  have  a  Chris- 
tian government  and  a  national  militia. 

Art.  2.  The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  will  include  the  following  territories : 

[Here  follows  a  detailed  account  of  boundaries.  These  having  mainly  a 
technical  interest  are  omitted  here  and  in  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  the 
same  nature.  Those  articles  likewise  whose  importance  is  purely  local  are 
given  in  abbreviated  form.] 

This  delimitation  shall  be  fixed  on  the  spot  by  the  European  Commis- 
sion, on  which  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  be  represented.  It  is  understood: 
1.  That  this  Commission  will  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  be  able  to  defend  the  Balkan  frontier  of 
Eastern  Rumelia.  2.  That  no  fortifications  may  be  erected  within  a  radius 
of  10  kilometres  from  Samakov. 

Art  3.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  No 
member  of  the  Reigning  Dynasties  of  the  Great  European  Powers  may  be 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  dignity  the 
election  of  a  new  Prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same  conditions  and  with 
the  same  forms. 

Art,  4.  An  Assembly  of  Notables  of  Bulgaria  convoked  at  Tirnovo,  shall, 
before  the  election  of  the  Prince,  draw  up  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Princi- 
pality. In  the  districts  where  Bulgarians  are  intermixed  with  Turkish, 
Rumanian,  Greek  or  other  populations,  the  rights  and  intents  of  these  popu- 
lations shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  regards  the  elections  and  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Organic  Law. 

Art.  5.  Differences  of  religious  creed  not  to  be  a  bar  to  office  holding 
in  Bulgaria.  Complete  freedom  of  worship  assured.  ^ 

Art.  6.  The  provisional  administration  of  Bulgaria. 

Art.  7.  The  provisional  regime  shall  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a 
period  of  nine  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
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Treaty.  When  the  Organic  Law  is  completed  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  shall  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  shall 
have  been  installed,  the  new  organisation  shall  be  put  into  force,  and  the 
Principality  shall  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  autonomy. 

Art.  8.  The  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  well  as  all  con- 
ventions and  arrangements  concluded  between  Foreign  Powers  and  the  Porte, 
and  now  in  force  are  maintained  in  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  no 
change  shall  be  made  in  them  with  regard  to  any  Power  without  its  previous 
consent.  No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in  Bulgaria  on  goods  passing 
through  that  principality.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of  commerce  of  all  the 
powers  shall  be  treated  in  the  principality  on  a  footing  of  strict  equality.  The 
immunities  and  privileges  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  consular- 
jurisdiction  and  protection  as  established  by  the  capitulations  and  usages, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have  been  modified  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Art.  9.  Tribute  to  be  paid  by  Bulgaria  to  suzerain  court,  etc. 
Art.  10.  Railway  questions  in  Bulgaria. 
Art.  11.  Evacuation  and  demolition  of  Bulgarian  fortresses. 
Art.  12.  Land  rights  of  non-resident  Moslems  and   others.     Commis- 
sion to  settle  questions  of  state  property.     Bulgarians  travelling  in  Turkey 
subject  to  Ottoman  laws. 

Art.  13.  A  province  is   formed  south  of  the  Balkans  which  will  take 
the  name  of  "Eastern  Rumelia,"  and  will  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  under  conditions 
of  administrative  autonomy.    It  shall  have  a  Christian  Governor-General. 
Art.  14.  Boundaries  of  Eastern  Rumelia. 

Art.  15.  His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  shall  have  the  right  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  the  province  by  erecting  fortifica- 
tions on  those  frontiers  and  maintaining  troops  there.  Internal  order  is  main- 
tained in  Eastern  Rumelia  by  a  native  gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 
In  forming  these  corps,  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan,  re- 
gard shall  be  paid  in  the  different  localities  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants. 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  undertakes  not  to  employ  irregular 
troops,  such  as  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians,  in  the  garrisons  of  the  fron- 
tiers. The  regular  troops  detailed  for  this  service  must  not  in  any  case  be 
billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  When  they  pass  through  the  province  they  shall 
not  make  a  stay  there. 

Art.  16.  The  governor-general  shall  have  the  right  of  summoning  the 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  event  of  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the 
province  being  threatened.  In  such  an  eventuality  the  Sublime  Porte  shall 
inform  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  of  such  a  decision, 
as  well  as  of  the  exigencies  which  justify  it. 

Art,  17.  The  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rumelia  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Arts.  18  and  19.  Creating  a  European  commission  for  the  organisation  of 
Eastern  Rumelia. 

Arts.  20  and  21.  Concerning  foreign  relations,  religious  liberty  and  rail- 
way administration  of  Eastern  Rumelia. 

Art.  22.  Regulations  concerning  Russian  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Rumelia.  Evacuation  of  Rumania. 

Art.  23.  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  scrupulously  to  apply,  in  the 
Island  of  Crete  the  Organic  Law  of  1868  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  considered  equitable.  Similar  laws  adapted  to  local  requirements,  ex- 
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represented,  to  settle  the  details  of  the  new  laws  in  2cb  f 

schemes  of  organisation  resulting  from  these  labours  sSll 
exammatzo 


exammatzon  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  which, 

fi 

Art.  24.  In  the  event  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Greece  being  unahlp  tn 
agree  upon  the  rectification  of  frontiers  suggested  in  the  13th  protocol  5 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  France   G«£?TWfo- 
Italy,  and  Russia  reserve,  to  tlielves  to  offer^hVStbuto  the'tTo 
parties  to  facilitate  negotiations.  ° 

Art  25.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  government  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  not  desiring  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Sandiak  of 
Novibazar,  which  extends  between  Seryia  and  Montenegro  in  a  south-easterlv 
direction  to  the  other  side  of  Mitrovitz,  the  Ottoman  administration  shall 
continue  to  exercise  its  functions  there.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  political  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  freedom  and 
security  of  communications,  Austria-Hungary  reserves  the  right  of  keeping 
garrisons  and  having  military  and  commercial  roads  in  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  ancient  Vilayet  of  Bosnia. 

Arts.  26-33.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  Montenegro  and  regula- 
tions as  to  its  boundaries,  freedom  of  worship,  debt,  commerce  and  defence. 
Art.  34.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognise   the  independence  of 
Servia,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  Article. 

Art.  35.  Differences  of  religious  creed  to  be  no  bar  to  officeholding  in 
Servia;  freedom  of  worship  assured. 
Art.  36.  Boundaries  of  Servia. 

Arts.  37-42.  Concerning  commercial  relations  and  consular  jurisdiction  in 
Servia;  railway  administration  and  property  rights. 

Art.  43.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognise  the   independence  of 
Rumania,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  two  following  Articles. 

Art.  44.  Differences  in  religious  creed  to  be  no  bar  to  officeholdmg  in 
Rumania  :  freedom  of  worship  assured. 

Arts.  45-46.  Concerning  the  cession  of  Bessarabian  territory  by  Rumania 
to  Russia  and  the  addition  of  the  Danubian  Delta,  etc.,  to  Rumania. 

Arts.  47-49.  Concerning  fisheries,  transit  dues  and  rights  of  foreign  con- 
suls in  Rumania. 

Art.  50.  Reciprocity  of  consular  rights  between  Turkey  and  Rumania. 
Transfer  of  public  works  in  ceded  territory. 

Art.  52.  In  order  to  increase  the  guarantees  which  assure  the  freedom 
of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  is  recognised  as  of  European  interest,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  determine  that  all  the  fortresses  and  fortifications 
existing  on  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its  mouths  shall  be 
rased,  and  no  new  ones  erected.  No  vessel  of  war  shall  navigate  the  Danube, 
below  the  Iron  Gates,  with  the  exception  of  vessels  of  light  tonnage  in  the 
service  of  the  river  police  and  customs.  The  "  stationnaires  "  of  the  Powers 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  may,  however,  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Galatz. 
Arts.  53-56.  Concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  the  Danube. 


iciIHOXOLOGlCAL   SUMMARY  31 

41)0  The  Franks  mihjugnlo  the  Alanmnm,  acquiring  custom  Switzerland. 

4iK\  The  (Jothx  conquer  Uha»tia. 

I>on  King  (Jondehnud  rules  in  Burgundy.     His  laws  become  pact  of  Swiss  institutions. 

f»iM  The  K»ankrtt  under  (lodomir,  capture  (leneva. 

/»»14  The    Franks   tmbjugato    the,    Burgundians,    bringing   western   Switzerland   into   tlici* 

power. 

•5'H!  Klui^ia  in  given  up  to  the  Franks  by  the  (lothn. 
J»70  The  Langolnmti  invade  nouthern  Switzerland. 

1*74  The  i'Vitukish  king  Uontnm  cheeks  (he  incursions  of  the  Lungobnrdl. 
<»1U  Th<»  Culilee  monks,  led   by  (.'olumhunus  and  (Jallus,  spread  (.'hriHtianity  in  Switzcr 

land, 
4*H7  Tin*  t'arlovingianH  begin  iheir  rule  over  the  Vrankn.    They  foster  religious  entablinh 

mentH  in  Switzerland. 
7 OH  Charlemagne  aneendn  the  "Frank  ish   throne,     lie  gives  an  unpctun  to  teli^ion,  ediica^ 

tion,  and  induntry  in  Switzerland;  t'oundn  KehiH)Is  and  ehun'heH  and  inereiiHw*  thoii 

\vealth. 
774  Th*»  I'Vankrt  ^ain  ptwHension  o-f  the  'Italian  valleys  of  Switzerland   till  then  held  bj 

the  Lanj^obardi. 
1^43  By  tin*  Treaty  of  Verduni  western  of  llurgtnidian  Switzerland  falls  to  Tvothair,  eanten 

or  tierman  Switzerland  ( Alnnuinniu)  \viili  J{h;i<tia.  to  Kudwig  the  (»ennan.    Feudal 

istn  in  het'omlng  well  oHtablished   in  Switzerland,     The  ehurch  owns  large,  estate* 

und   tlie  l»inhtjpn  are  powerful.     Artrt  and  HeieiK-en  progress  in  the  xnonat}tcnoH  01 

St.  <faU,  HeielM'nuu,  and   rfiUferH, 
8."»3  Ludwif*  the  <<ermun  founds  tlur  I'Vaumtlnstcr  at  Zurich. 

TIMK  OF  BruwrxiuAN  .AND  AI^AMANNIAN  Kt!T*KUH 

8Si4  Hudtilf   T   in   ennvned   kin^  of   tapper  Burgundy   and   begins   to  rule   over  wosterr 

Switzerland, 
t'17  Ct»unt    P.urkhnrd   of   Uha-tia  is  nnule  iluke  t^f  Abunannia.   (Swabia).     He  rulen  ovei 

iMtnteru  Switzerland. 

i»H)   Hurkhard  1,  duke  of  Alawanma,  dcf«-:it.H  Kudolf  II  of  Upper  Burgundy  *»t  Winterthur 
i*^t)  Alautannia   is   fonnally    inrnrporatrd    with   (Jcnuuny.      Isastcrn   Switzerland   thus   he 

<'«un<"«  a  part   of  ({ermaity. 
1»;!2   Hudntf    II    <>f    I'pprr   I'nij'undy    marrirH    lUirkhard's   daiif.hler    IVrtha  who  brings  t< 

Murrondy  tin*  upp«*r  Aargau. 
ICiO   UudolC   H  'aeijuin-*   An-lat    U 'ir-^'pirane   Kutyundy)    ar$  tht*   n-Mult  of  a   raid   into   Hal] 

\\iih   Hugo  of   I'rovt-we.     ThuM  t  h*'  kingdom  ol'   Hurgttndy  is  reunited  and  Switzer- 
land, a«<  an  important  part  of  thh  Kiugilom,  attains  pt'omincuee. 
1*37   IludiiU    II   tif   Ihu gundy  <li<"«.     <It««l   t%)uern   Bertha,  bin   widow,  ruleti  benefleenUy  a. 

reg«'iit  for  hrr  m>u  <  'ourad. 
t»-U)  Conv'iul   i'i  pbiet-il   \tndrr   (h«»  guardiaipship  of  Otto   I   of  (Jerwany.   Beginning  of  (Jor 

man   inthu-jit-r   in   ue-di-ru  S\vit/.«-rland. 

li:»il  C  oursul  fli-frittn  thr  Htu»gai'ian«i  that.  invad«-  Swilzevbuitl. 
lit.;*,  Quern   F.ritliit  fouudn  a  ivligiuus  hotuu-  at    Payt-rne.     (Traditional.) 
Wn  Kkkrhanl  II  o|  Si,  Hull,  the  moM-  fam«»u^  man  of  Iraniiug  of  his  time,  dies. 
1W.!  The  firrfrt  ri***1  agait^t  the  nt»bb-M  of  Aargau  and  Thurgau. 
I'IKt   Ku<lt»U   HI  of  I'.urgumly.     Swit/eiland  i:*  tunn-d   over  more  and  more  to  the  elrrgj 

nit*!   th«>  gri'iit  nobbvi. 
Ktltl  Huilolf  III  nbdifutv-5  in  favor  of  Henry  II  of  Germany,     Henry  i?i  opposed  by  the  noble 

<if   fiurgumly  in  M-vi-rul   battb-s  in  S\\it/.e»buid. 
Hej  Tlie  ilihtiiiguJMhrti  ueht»lar  N^tker  ill  *»f  St.  (Jail  die». 

KuoM  THE  rsjtJNr  oi*1  SwtT/,i-;uf,.\M»  rM>r,u  THIS  tiKUM'AN*  KMTICUOUH  TO  Tine  FOT:NWN< 

(>K  U'JtK   SWISS   <  "uNF  J-'.l  H.',U  ATI  ON 

td.T.*  Citnriu!  II  of  (Jerwany  tlefrai  i  thi-  ntirguiulian-t  at   Morat  and  X«-u<-hAtek 
tl»:f,:!   Hi»  in  enmned  kin^  of  P.uiyujuty  ami  fhun  udtbi  xve'-.ft-in  Swit/<-rhind  to  Germany, 
HKH  Burrundr,  Abuuannia.  and   JMi.itia   fall  to  flmry   111,      All  Switz«*rlan«l  in  herehyje 
u«it«-ifu»4  putt  of  (ii-nnanv.     «";t,  («all  it  a  h-adrr  in  learning.     The  abbeys  of  Zuneh 
r:h*-iu:tu,   and    Km'aotrlu  'ami    thr   ljj-h«tprie.<»   of  ("(tire,   <'o»stanee,   and   Bale  attaii 

gr»-at    I'lliiUrUrt'. 

1045  Ht-arv  II!  of  (Ji-nuauy  by  iiv»uining  the  rr»i\\n  t>f  !,ombardy  heetires  poKHegrtion  of  al 
th»"   ffnifniir'i   of   Mvil/.-rlaii'l    i»"1    ,ilri-adv    uithin   his  dominions    (Ituliiw  Switzer 

litndi.     He  in  fr*"|Ut'uUy  nt    H.lb-  umt  >:oJothnrn.     lie  holdn  iiuperial  diets  at  Xurit'l 
nnd  luvjnhen  giftn  on  h"*T  n-ligio-un  f*mnihitit*ns. 
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Art.  57.  Rights  of  Austria-Hungary  on  the  Danube. 

Art.  58.  The  Sublime  Porte  cedes  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia,  the 
territories  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum,  together  with  the  latter  port,  as 
well  as  all  the  territories  comprised  between  the  former  Russo-Turkish 
frontier  and  the  following  line: 

[Here  follows  new  boundary  line  between  Russia  and  Turkey.] 

Art.  59.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declares  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  constitute  Batum  a  free  port,  essentially  commercial 

Art.  60.  Restoration  of  Alaschkerd  to  Turkey:  cession  of  Khotour  to 
Persia. 

Art.  61.  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out,  without  further 
delay,  the  improvements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security  against 
the  Circassians  and  Kurds. 

Art.  62.  Pledge  of  Turkey  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 

Art.  63.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  30th,  1856,  as  well  as  the  Treaty 
of  London,  of  March  13th,  1871,  are  maintained  in  all  such  of  their  provi- 
sions as  are  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  stipulations. 

Art.  64.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified.,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Berlin,  within  three  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  affixed 
to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms.  Done  at  Berlin,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

[Signatures.] 


Ill 
THE  FIRST  HAGUE  PEACE   CONFERENCE,  1899 

[An  international  conference  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  world  assembled  at  The  Hague,  May  18th,  1899,  in 
response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  with  a  view  to  con- 
certed action  in  regard  to  an  amelioration  of  the  hardships  of  war, 
the  furtherance  of  the  principle  of  the  arbitration  of  international  dis- 
putes, the  maintenance  of  a  general  peace  and  the  possible  reduction 
of  the  world's  military  and  naval  armaments.  The  states  represented 
were  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  China.  Japan,  France, 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Servia,  Siam,  the  Netherlands,  Rumania, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Luxembourg,  Persia  and 
Portugal.  Sessions  continued  until  July  29th,  when  the  delegates 
embodied  the  conclusions  cached  in  a  final  act  for  submission  to  the 
several  states  represented.  This  final  act  consisted  of  three  conven- 
tions, three  formal  declarations  and  a  series  of  six  resolutions.  The 
resolutions  embodied  an  expression  of  the  desire  that  certain  unsettled 
points  in  regard  to  neutrals,  contraband  and  so  forth  might  be  passed 
upon  by  an  international  tribunal  at  an  early  date.  The  conventions 
were  (1)  For  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  conflicts  ;  (2)  Re- 
garding  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  by  land  ;  (3)  For  the  adaptation 
to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
August  22nd,  1864.  The  declarations  had  to  do  with  (1)  The  pro- 
hibltion  of  launching  explosives  and  projectiles  from  balloons  ;  (2)  The 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  projectiles  diffusing  poisonous  gases ;  (3) 
The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  expanding  or  flattening  bullets.  The 
Conventions  were  signed  at  once  by  16  powers,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  Japan,  Italy,  and  several  minor*  powers 
withholding  their  assent  "temporarily  but  finally  accepting  them.]  ' 
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A.  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTEKNATIONAL  DISPUTES 

Title  I — On  the  Maintenance  of  the  General  Peace 

Art.  1.  Agreement  of  powers  to  use  best  efforts  to  ensure  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

Title  II  —  On  Good  Offices  and  Mediation 

Arts.  2-4.  Recommendation  of  the  principle  of  mediation,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  never  to  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act. 

Art.  5.  The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when  once  it  is 
declared,  either  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  by  the  mediator 
himself,  that  the  means  of  reconciliation  proposed  by  him  are  not  accepted. 

Art.  6.  Good  offices  and  mediation,  either  at  the  request  of  the  parties  at 
variance,  or  on  the  initiative  of  powers  strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  ex- 
clusively the  character  of  advice,  and  never  have  binding  force. 

Art.  7.  The  acceptance  of  mediation  not  to  hinder  preparations  for,  or 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  war, 

Art.  8.  Concerning  special  mediation. 

Title  III  —  On  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry 

Arts.  9-13.  Appointment  and  procedure  of  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

Art.  14.  The  report  of  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  limited 

;o  a  statement  of  facts,  and  is  in  no  way  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award. 

Title  IV — On  International  Arbitration 
CHAPTER  I  —  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ARBITRATION 

Arts.  15-19.  Recognition  of  the  efficacy  of  arbitration  conventions,  and 
he  implied  engagement  of  loyal  submission  to  the  award. 

CHAPTER  II  —  ON  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION 

Art.  20.  Undertaking  of  the  signatory  powers  to  organise  a  permanent 
Durt. 

Art.  21.  The  permanent  court  shall  be  competent  for  all  arbitration  cases, 
nless  the  parties  agree  to  institute  a  special  tribunal. 

Art.  22.  An  international  bureau,  established  at  The  Hague,  serves  as 
jcord  office  for  the  court,  and  the  channel  for  communications  relative  to 
le  meetings  of  the  court.  It  has  the  custody  of  the  archives  and  conducts 
.1  the  administrative  business. 

Art.  23.  Selection  of  members  of  the  court. 

Art.  24.  Arbitrators  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  general  list  of  members 
:  the  court.  Alternative  provisions  in  case  of  failure  of  direct  agreement. 

Art.  25.  Seat  of  the  tribunal  to  be  ordinarily  at  The  Hague. 

Art.  26.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  permanent  court  may,  within  the  con- 
.tions  laid  down  in  the  regulations,  be  extended  to  disputes  between  non- 
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(II)  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  bullets  which 
expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with  a  hard 
envelope  which  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  incisions. 

(III)  The  contracting  powers  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  projectiles 
the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases. 

The  above  declarations  are  only  binding  on  the  contracting  powers  in  the 
case  of  a  war  between  two  or  more  of  them.  They  shall  cease  to  be  binding 
from  the  time  when  in  a  war  between  the  contracting  powers,  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents shall  be  joined  by  a  non-contracting  power. 

The  non-signatory  powers  can  adhere  to  the  above  declarations. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  denouncing  the  declara- 
tions, such  denunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  a  year  after  the  notification 
made  in  writing  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  forthwith  com- 
municated by  it  to  all  the  other  contracting  powers.  This  denunciation  shall 
only  affect  the  notifying  power. 


D.    CONVENTION    FOR    THE    ADAPTATION    TO    MARITIME   WARFARE    OF    THE 
PRINCIPLES    OF   THE   GENEVA   CONVENTION    OF   AUGUST    22ND,    1854 

Arts.  1-5.  Military  hospital-ships  owned  either  by  a  state  or  a  private  in- 
dividual or  society  not  to  be  considered  belligerent. 

Art.  6.  Neutral  merchantmen,  yachts,  or  vessels,  having  or  taking  on 
board,  sick,  wounded,  or  the  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  cannot  be  cap- 
tured for  so  doing,  but  they  are  liable  to  capture,  for  any  violation  of  neu- 
trality. 

Art.  7.  Concerning  the  inviolability  of  the  religious,  medical,  or  hospital 
staff  of  any  captured  ship. 

Art.  8.  Sailors  and  soldiers  who  are  taken  on  board  when  sick  or  wounded, 
to  whatever  nation  they  belong,  shall  be  protected  by  the  captors. 

Art.  9.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  one  of  the  belligerents  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Art.  10.  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick, 
landed  at  a  neutral  port  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 

Art.  11.  Concerning  limitation,  ratification,  acceptance  by  a  non-signatory 
power  and  denunciation  of  the  above  articles. 


IV 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TEEATY 

[The  "  Times"  17th  October,  1905] 
TEXT   OF   THE   ARTICLES 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Ail  the  Russias  on  the  other  part,  animated  by  the  desire  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  their  countries  and  peoples,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  named  their 
Plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan: — His  Excellency  Baron  Komura 
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Jutaro,  Jusammi,  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  tlie  Rising  Sun, 
his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

His  Excellency  M.  Takahira  Kogoro,  Jusammi,  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias : — His  Excellency  M. 
Serge  Witte,  his  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and 

His  Excellency  Baron  Roman  Rosen,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia  and  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  the  following  Articles : — 

Art.  1,  There  shall  henceforth  be  peace  and  amity  between  their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  between  their 
respective  States  and  subjects, 

Art.  2.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government,  acknowledging  that  Japan 
possesses  in  Korea  paramount  political,  military,  and  economical  interests, 
engage  neither  to  obstruct  nor  interfere  with  the  measures  of  guidance, 
protection,  and  control  which  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  may  find 
it  necessary  to  take  in  Korea. 

It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Korea  shall  be  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  foreign  Powers — that 
is  to  say,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  causes  of  misunderstanding, 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  will  abstain  on  the  Russo-Korean  frontier 
from  taking  any  military  measures  which  may  menace  the  security  of 
Russian  or  Korean  territory. 

Art.  3.  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage : — 

(1)  To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously  Manchuria,  except 

the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liau-tung  Peninsula, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  additional  Article  I. 
annexed  to  this  treaty;  and 

(2)  To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  administration 

of  China  all  portions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops  with  the 
exception  of  the  territory  above  mentioned. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declare  that  they  have  not  in 
Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

Art.  4.  Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to  obstruct  any  general 
measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  may  take  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria. 

Art.  5.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer  and  assign  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Ta-lien,  and  adjacent  territory  and  territorial 
waters,  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming 
part  of  such  lease,  and  they  also  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  all  public  works  and  properties  in  the  territory  affected  by 
the  above-mentioned  lease. 


Government  ot  J  apan  on  their  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary  rights 
of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly 
respected. 

Art.  6,  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  engage  to  transfer  and  assign 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  railway  between  Chang-chun 
(Kwang-cheng-tsze)  and  Port  Arthur  and  all  its  branches,  together  with 
all  rights,  privileges,  and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  all  coal  mines  in  the  said  region,  belonging  to  or  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railway. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation. 

Art.  7.  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railways  in 
Manchuria  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  and  in  nowise 
for  strategic  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the 
territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liau-tung  Peninsula. 

Art.  8.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to 
promote  and  facilitate  intercourse  and  traffic,  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
clude a  separate  convention  for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway 
services  in  Manchuria. 

Art.  9.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  cede  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  hi  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin  and  all  islands  adjacent  thereto  and  public  works  and 
properties  thereon. 

The  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  ceded  territory.  The  exact  alignment  of  such  territory  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  additional  Article  II.  annexed 
to  this  treaty. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to  construct  in  their  respective 
possessions  on  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  or  the  adjacent  islands  any  fortifica- 
tions or  other  similar  military  works.  They  also  respectively  engage  not  to 
take  any  military  measures  which  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Straits  of  La  Perouse  and  Tartary. 

Art.  10.  It  is  reserved  to  the  Russian  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Japan,  to  sell  their  real  property  and  retire  to  their  country; 
but  if  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  industries  and  rights  of  property 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  Japanese  laws  and  jurisdiction. 

Japan  shall  have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  or  to 
deport  from  such  territory  any  inhabitants  who  labour  under  political  or 
administrative  disability.  She  engages,  however,  that  the  proprietary  rights 
of  such  inhabitants  shall  be  fully  respected. 

Art.  11.  Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan  for  granting  to  Japanese 
subjects  rights  of  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Behring  Seas. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  engagement  shall  not  affect  rights  already 
belonging  to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions. 

Art.  12.  The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Japan  and 
Russia  having  been  annulled  by  the  war,  the  Imperial  Governments  of 
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Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  adopt  as  the  'basis  of  their  commercial  relations, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  which  was  in  force  before  the  present  war,  the  system 
of  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in  which 
are  included  import  and  export  duties,  Customs  formalities,  transit  and 
tonnage  dues,  and  the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  subjects, 
and  vessels  of  one  country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Art.  13.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force  all 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  reciprocally  restored. 

The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  each  appoint  a 
special  commissioner  to  take  charge  01  prisoners. 

All  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  one  Government  shall  be  delivered  to  and 
received  by  the  commissioner  of  the  other  Government  or  by  his  duly 
authorised  representative  in  such  convenient  numbers   and  at  such  con- 
venient ports  of  the  delivering  State  as  such  delivering  State  shall  notify  | 
in  advance  to  the  commissioner  of  the  receiving  State. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  to  each  other,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  delivery  of  prisoners  has  been  completed,  a 
statement  of  the  direct  expenditures  respectively  incurred  by  them  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  from  the  date  of  capture  or  surrender 
up  to  the  time  of  death  or  delivery. 

Russia  engages  to  repay  to  Japan,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange 
of  the  statements  as  above  provided,  the  difference  between  the  actual 
amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and  the  actual  amount  similarly  disbursed 
by  Russia. 

Art.  14.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 

Such  ratification  shall  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  be 
announced  to  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  respectively 
through  the  French  Minister  in  Tokio  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  announce- 
ments this  treaty  shall  in  all  its  parts  come  into  full  force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Art.  15.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate  in  both  the 
English  and  French  languages. 

The  texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in  case  of  discrepancy  in 
interpretation  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  3  and  9  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  of  this  date,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  concluded  the  following  additional  Articles : — 

I.  To  Article  3. 

The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  to 
commence  the  withdrawal  of  their  military  forces  from  the  territory  of 
Manchuria  simultaneously  and  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  comes 
into  operation ;  and  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  that  date  the 
armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  completely  withdrawn  from  Manchuria, 
except  from  'the  leased  territory  of  the  Liau-tung  Peninsula.  The  forces 
of  the  two  countries  occupying  the  front  positions  shall  be  first  withdrawn. 
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maximum  number,  the  commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  armies 
shall,  by  common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  employed 
as  small  as  possible  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements. 

The  commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  shall 
agree  upon  the  details  of  the  evacuation  in  conformity  with  the  above 
principles,  and  shall  take  by  common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  evacuation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
the  period  of  eighteen  months. 

II.  To  Article  9. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force,  a  com- 
mission of  delimitation,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  to  be 
appointed  respectively  by  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  shall  on  the 
spot  mark  in  a  permanent  manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Sakhalin.  The  commission  shall 
be  bound,  so  far  as  topographical  considerations  permit,  to  follow  the  50th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  line,  and  in  case  any  deflections 
from  that  line  at  any  points  are  found  to  be  necessary,  compensation  will 
be  made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  points.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  description  of  the  adjacent 
islands  included  in  the  cession,  and  finally  the  commission  shall  prepare 
and  sign  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  work 
of  the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  hign  contracting 
parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to  be  considered  as  ratified  with 
the  ratification  ot  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  they  are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,  the  5th  day,  9th  month,  38th  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding 
to  the  23rd  August  (5th  September),  1905. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  this  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-third  day 
of  August  (fifth  September),  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 


V 

THE   ANGLO-RUSSIAN   CONVENTION,    1907 

[A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  by  mutual  consent  the  various  questions  affecting  their  interests 
in  Asia,  and  of  preventing  all  cause  for  misunderstanding  on  the  said 
questions,  was  ratified  on  September  23,  1907.  The  document  is  divided 
into  three  headings,  relating  respectively  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Tibet.  A  supplementary  clause  has  reference  to  the  British  occupation 
of  the  Chumbi  Valley.] 

[The  "  Times''  26tk  September,  1907] 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  [Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 
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1057  Rudolf  of  Rheinfelden  begins  his  rule  as  duke  of  Alamannia  and  gw 

gundy,  thus  controlling  all  Switzerland. 
1077  Rudolf  is  elected  king  by  the  opponents  of  Henry  IV.    Switzerland  is  c 

struggle  between  Henry  IV  and  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
1080  Rudolf  is  slain  and  his  army  defeated  at  Mersburg.     The  GueJf-Zah 

wars  against  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  possession  of  Alan 

monasteries,  castles,  and  towns  are  destroyed  in  Switzerland. 
1090  Berthold  II  of  Zahringen  inherits  the  possessions  of  the  Rheinfeldens  in 
1097  Berthold  II  surrenders  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  of  Alamannia.     ] 

recompense  the  imperial  bailiwick  of  Zurich,  and  is  made  duke  of  t 

Alamannia  lying  in  what  is  now  Switzerland. 
1114  The  people  of  Schwyz  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  monks  of  Einsied 

decides  in  favour  of  Einsiedeln. 
1127  Conrad  of  Zahringen  is  created  rector  of  Burgundy  by  the  emperor  ] 

of  the  territories  comprising  modern  Switzerland  are  now  under  the  ru 

of  Zahringen.    This  family  governs  benevolently  throughout  the  cent 
1140  Arnold  of  Brescia  finds  asylum  at  Ziirich. 

1144  In  the  quarrel  of  Einsiedeln  and  Schwyz,  Conrad  III  decides  in  favour 
1146  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  preaches  the  crusade  at  Zurich.     Many  Swiss  joii 
1152  The  Waldstatte  are  placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  bishop  of  Constar 
1173  By  inheritance  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Lenzburg  in  Aargau  an 

states  the  house  of  Hapsburg  gains  in  wealth  and  power. 
1177  Berthold  IV  of  Zahringen  founds  the  free  city  of  Fribourg. 
1186  Berthold  V.  succeeds.  He  develops  the  policy  of  walling  in  strong  citie 

power  of  the  nobles.    He  fortifies  Burgdorf,  Moudon,  Yverdon,  Laupe 

hausen. 

1190  Berthold  V  defeats  the  rebellious  nobles  at  Avenches  and  in  the  Grindel 

1191  Berthold  V  founds  the  city  of  Bern. 

1209  Franciscan  monks  begin  to  enter  Switzerland. 

1211  Berthold  V  is  defeated  by  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy,  who  seizes  Moudon. 

1215  Dominicans  begin  to  enter  Switzerland. 

1218  Berthold  V  dies  childless.  With  him  the  house  of  Zahringen  and  th 
Burgundy  ends.  Switzerland  reverts  to  Germany.  Bern,  Solothuri 
other  towns  become  immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor,  and  ga 
Many  nobles  become  subject  to  the  empire  alone  and  increase  in 
houses  of  Savoy,  Kyburg  (inheritors  of  the  lands  of  the  Zahringen 
burg  become  most  prominent.  Religious  orders  flourish. 

1231  The  people  of  Uri  obtain  their  first  charter  from  King  Henry,  which  no 
them  directly  under  the  empire. 

1240  The  community  of  Schwyz  is  given  a  charter  from  the  empire  by  Freder 
extends  her  dominion  to  include  Vaud  and  other  portions  of  Southern 

1245-1250  The  people  of  Switzerland  take  sides  in  the  struggle  between  Guel 
lines.  Risings  occur  in  the  Waldstatte  against  the  house  of  Habsbi 
gained  authority  in  middle  and  eastern  Switzerland.  The  expulsion 
bailiffs  (referred  to  this  period  by  modern  investigators  from  its  fc 
in  1307-08). 

1250  Lucerne  enters  into  alliance  with  Schwyz  and  Obwalden. 

1254  The   antiqua  confederatio,  the  earliest  league  of  the  Waldstatte,  is  i> 

tain  date). 

1255  Pierre  of  Savoy  is  acknowledged  suzerain  of  Bern;  later  of  Morat  and  '. 
1264  Pierre  of  Savoy  is  acknowledged  suzerain  of  Geneva.     The  greatness 

of  Habsburg  is  founded  through  the  inheritance  of  the  possessions  of 

1266  Zurich  with  the  aid  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  defers  Ulrich  of  Regens 

gains  in  influence  with  several  Swiss  towns. 

1267  Pierre  of  Savoy  defeats  an  army  sent  against  him  by  Rudolf  of  Habsbi 

burg.    Peace  between  Habsburg  and  Savoy. 
1273  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  besieges  Bale.    He  is  chosen  emperor  of  Germany. 

Rudolf  inherits  the  possessions  of  his  cousins  in  the  Waldstatte. 
1275  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  is  consecrated  emperor  by  Pope  Gregory  at  Lausa: 
1277  Rudolf  acquires  Fribourg.     He  now  holds  in  Switzerland   territories 

the  modern  cantons  of  Aar,  Zug,  Thurgau,  Bern,  and  Lucerne,  the  to^ 

Sempach,  and  Winterthur,  the  convent  of  Saekingen,  and  the  ward 

Waldstatte. 

1288  Rudolf  twice  unsuccessfully  besieges  Bern. 

1289  The  Bernese  suffer  loss  in  an  Austrian  ambuscade  at  the  Schosshalde 

compelled  to  make  peace. 

1291  The  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  (the  three  Waldstatte)  fc 
lasting  League  (Ewige  Bund),  for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights 
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uiul  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  animated  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  settle  by  mutual  agreement  different  questions  concerning  the 
interests  of  their  States  on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  have  determined  to  con- 
clude Agreements  destined  to  prevent  all  cause  of  misunderstanding  between 
Groat  Britain  and  Russia  in  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to,  and  have 
nominated  for  this  purpose  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  to  wit : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Kussias ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  the  Master  of  his  Court, 
Alexander  Iswolsky,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  : — 

ABBANGEMENT  CONCEBNING  PEBSIA 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  having  mutually  engaged 
to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  and  sincerely  desiring 
the  preservation  of  order  throughout  that  country  and  its  peaceful  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  permanent  establishment  of  equal  advantages  for  the 
trade  and  industry  of  all  other  nations ; 

Considering  that  each  of  them  has,  for  geographical  and  economic  reasons, 
a  special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  certain  provinces 
of  JPersia  adjoining,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  Russian  frontier  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  on  the  other 
hand ;  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  all  cause  of  conflict  between  their 
respective  interests  in  the  above-mentioned  Provinces  of  Persia ; 

Have  agreed  on  the  following  terms  : — 

I.  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for  herself,  and  not  to  support  in 
favour  of  British  subjects,  or  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  third  Powers,  any 
Concessions  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature — such  as  Concessions  for 
railways,  banks,  telegraphs,  roads,  transport,  insurance,  &c. — beyond  a  line 
starting  from  Kasr-i-SMrin,  passing  through  Isfahan,  Yezd,  Kakhk,  and 
ending  at  a  point  on  the  Persian  frontier  at  the  intersection  of  the  Russian 
and  Afghan  frontiers,  and  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  demands  for 
similar  Concessions  in  this  region  which  are  supported  by  the  ^Russian 
Government.    It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  places  are  included 
in  the  region  in  which  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  the  Concessions 
referred  to. 

II.  Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  herself  and  not  to  support, 
in  favour  of  Russian  subjects,  or  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  third  Powers, 
any  Concessions  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature— such  as  Concessions 
for  railways,  banks,  telegraphs,  roads,  transport,  insurance,  &o.— beyond  a 
line  going  from  the  Afghan  frontier  by  way  of  Gazik,  Birjand,  Kerman,  and 
ending  at  Bunder  Abbas,  and  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly  demands 
for  similar  Concessions  in  this  region  which  are  supported  by  the  .British 
Government      It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  places  are^  in- 
cluded in  the  region  in  which  Russia  engages  not  to  seek  the  Concessions 

referred  to.  .  _ 

III   Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  oppose,  without  previous  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain,  the  grant  of  any  Concessions  whatever  to  British 


Concessions  to  Jttussian  subjects  in  tne  same  regions  ot  rersia. 

All  Concessions  existing  at  present  in  the  regions  indicated  in  Articles  I 
and  II  are  maintained. 

IV.  It  is  un&erstood  that  the  revenues  of  all  the  Persian  customs,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  revenues  guaran- 
teeing the  amortisation  and.  the  interest  of  the  loans  concluded  by  the 
Government  of  the  Shah  with  the  "  Banque  d'Escompte  et  des  Prets  de  Perse  " 
up  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Arrangement,  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  equally  understood  that  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  customs  of 
Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
Persian  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  those  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
shall  be  devoted,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  service  of  the  loans  concluded  by  the 
Government  of  the  Shah  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  up  to  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  Arrangement. 

V.  In  the  event  of  irregularities  occurring  in  the  amortisation  or  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  Persian  loans   concluded  with  the  "Banque 
d'Escompte  et  des  Prets  de  Perse "  and  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia 
up  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Arrangement,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  necessity  arising  for  Russia  to  establish  control  over  the  sources 
of  revenue  guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of  the  loans  concluded  with  the 
first-named  bank,  and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article  II  of  the 
present  Arrangement,  or  for  Great  Britain  to  establish  control  over  the 
sources  of  revenue  guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of  the  loans  concluded 
with  the  second-named  bank,  and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article  I 
of  the  present  Arrangement,  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  under- 
take to  enter  beforehand  into  a  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  with  a  view  to 
determine,  in  agreement  with  each  other,  the  measures  of  control  in  ques- 
tion and  to  avoid  all  interference  which  would  not  be  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  governing  the  present  Arrangement. 

CONVENTION  CONCERNING  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  security  on 
their  respective  frontiers  in  Central  Asia  and  to  maintain  in  these  regions  a 
solid  and  lasting  j)eace  have  concluded  the  following  Convention : — 

Art.  I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  changing  the  political  status  of  Afghanistan. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  further  engage  to  exercise  their 
influence  in  Afghanistan  only  in  a  pacific  sense,  and  they  will  not  themselves 
take,  nor  encourage  Afghanistan  to  take,  any  measures  threatening  Russia.  » 

The  Russian  Government,  on  their  part,  declare  that  they  recognise 
Afghanistan  as  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence,  and  they  engage 
that  all  their  political  relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be  conducted  through 
the  intermediary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government;  they  further 
engage  not  to  send  any  Agents  into  Afghanistan. 

Art.  II.  The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  having  declared 'in 
the  Treaty  signed  at  Kabul  on  the  21st  March,  1905,  that  they  recognise  the 
Agreement  and  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  late  Ameer  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
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government  of  Afghan  territory,  Great  Britain  engages  neither  to  annex  nor 
to  occupy  in  contravention  of  that  Treaty  any  portion  of  Afghanistan  or  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  provided  that  the 
Ameer  fulfils  the  engagements  already  contracted  by  him  towards  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  under  the  above-mentioned  Treaty. 

Art.  III.  The  Russian  and  Afghan  authorities,  specially  designated  for  the 
purpose  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  frontier  provinces,  may  establish  direct 
relations  with  each  other  for  the  settlement  of  local  questions  of  a  non- 
political  character. 

Art.  IV.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment affirm  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  commercial 
opportunity  in  Afghanistan,  and  they  agree  that  any  facilities  which  may 
have  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  obtained  for  British  and  British-Indian  trade 
and  traders,  shall  be  equally  enjoyed  by  Russian  trade  and  traders.  Should 
the  progress  of  trade  establish  the  necessity  for  Commercial  Agents  the  two 
Governments  will  agree  as  to  what  measures  shall  be  taken,  due  regard,  of 
course,  being  had  to  the  Ameer's  sovereign  rights. 

Art.  V.  The  present  Arrangements  will  only  come  into  force  when  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  shall  have  notified  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment the  consent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  terms  stipulated  above, 

ARRANGEMENT  CONCERNING   THIBET 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  recognising  the  suzerain 
rights  of  China  in  Thibet,  and  considering  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  by 
reason  of  her  geographical  position,'  has  a  special  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  external  relations  of  Thibet,  have  made  the  following 
Arrangement : — 

Art.  I.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Thibet,  and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  its  internal 
administration. 

Art.  II.  In  conformity  with  the  admitted  principle  of  the r  suzerainty  of 
China  over  Thibet,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  engage  not  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Thibet  except  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  This  engagement  does  not  exclude  the  direct  relations  between 
British  Commercial  Agents  and  the  Thibetan  authorities  provided  for  in 
Article  V  of  the  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Thibet  of  the  7th 
September,  1904,  and  confirmed  by  the  Convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  China  of  the  27th  April,  1906 ;  nor  does  it  modify  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  China  in  Article  I  of  the  said  Convention 
of  1906. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  Buddhists,  subjects  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
Russia,  may  enter  into  direct  relations  on  strictly  religious  matters  with  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  the  other  representatives  of  Buddhism  in  Thibet;  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  engage,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, not  to  allow  those  relations  to  infringe  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
arrangement. 

Art.  III.  The  British  and  Russian  Governments  respectively  engage  not 
to  send  Representatives  to  Lhassa. 

Ark  IV.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  neither  to  seek  nor 
to  obtain,  whether  for  themselves  or  their  subjects,  any  Concessions  for  rail- 
ways, roads,  telegraphs,  and  mines,  or  other  rights  in  Thibet. 

Art.  V.  The  two  Governments  agree   that  no  part  of  the  revenues  of 
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Thibet,  whether  in  kind  or  in  cash,  shall  bo  pledged  or  assigned  to  (!re;it 
Britain  or  Russia  or  to  any  of  their  subjects. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENT  BETWEEN  CHEAT  BRITAIN  AND 
RUSSIA   CONCERNING  THIBET 

Great  Britain  reaffirms  the  Declaration,  signed  by  his  Excellency  tho 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India  and  appended  to  tho  ratification  of 
the  Convention  of  the  7th  September,  1904,  to  the  otlbct  that  tho  occupation 
of  the  Chumbi  Valley  by  British  forces  shall  cease  after  tho  payment  of  thrco 
annual  instalments  of  tho  indemnity  of  25,00,000  rupees,  provided  that,  tho 
trade  marts  mentioned  in  Article  II  of  that  Convention  have,  been  efleotivoly 
opened  for  three  years,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Thibetan  authorities 
have  faithfully  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  terms  of  tho  said  Convention 
of  1904  It  is  clearly  understood  that  if  the  occupation  of  Uto  Chumla 
Valley  by  the  British  forces  has,  for  any  reason,  not,  boon  tenuimtt-ed  ni.  tho 
time  anticipated  in  the  above  Declaration,  the  British  and  .Russian  Govern- 
ments will  enter  upon  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  on  this  subject. 


The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  tho  ratifications 
at  St.  Petersburg!!  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  tho   respective   Plenipotentiaries   have  signed   the 
present  Convention  and  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  the  18th  (31st)  August,  1907. 

(L.S.)        A.  NtroL.s 
(L.S.)        ISWOI-SKV. 
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Tho  WahMlttte  form  a  temporary  alliance  with  Zurich,  Ta  the  struggle  for  the 
imperial  throne  between  Adolf  of  Nassau  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  the  con- 
federates with  Xurieh  and  Bale  side  against  Albert.  VTur  ensues.  The  territories 
of  tif!k  bishop  of  Constance  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  are  laid  waste. 

ItiDii  The  Austrians  defeat  the  men  of  Zurich  before,  Winterthur.  Xurioh  is  forced  to  make 
pence  with  Albert  ami  her  alliance  with  the  forest  states  is  annulled. 

1*294  The  first  Landsgemeinde  of  which  record  remains  iri  held  in  Schwyz. 
,  1297  Adolf  of  Nas-wau  us  king  of  (Jermuny  confirms  the  charter  of  1:MO  to  Selnvyz  and 
the  name  charter  to  Uri, 

1U1>8  The  BerncHe  ilefcat  the  Austrian  nobles  at  Dorubtlhl.  Albert,  <!uke  of  Austria,  ascends 
the  German  throne  and  strengthens  the  power  of  Austria  in  Switzerland. 

THE  FOUETKEXTIl   CENTURY 

1307  Werner  Stauifacher  of  Sehwyx,  Walter  Hirst  of  Uri,  and  Arnold  of  the  Mdehthai 

in  rntenvalden,  with  thirty  companions  take  an  oath  on  th«  KOtli  to  free  the 
country  from  oppressors.  William  Tell  shoots  the  Austrian  bailiff  Gessler.  (These 
events  are  now  regarded  as  legendary.) 

1308  The  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs.     (Thin  event  some  historians  now  regard  an  merely 

tnulitional  and  refer  it  to  the  period  1245-50.)  King  Albert  is  murdered.  Bern 
concludes  a  league  with  Solothurn. 

1IHW  Henry  VI II  confirms  the  charters  of  Seliwyx  and  Uri,  and  grants  liberties  to  Untcr- 
wuldftt,  placing  all  three  tinder  direct  imperial  jurisdiction.  The  confederates  renew 
their  alliance  with  Xurieh. 

1314  The  men  of  Sehwyx  <'apture  the  al»bey  of  Kinsi<Hleln  be<>ansc  of  a  quarrel  over  pasture 

land,  Frederick  of  Austria  places  the  Waldstatte  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
The  WaldsUUte  conclude  alliances  with  (JlaruH,  Urscrn,  Art,  and  Interlake.n,  Lonin 
of  Bavaria,  rival  of  Frederick  for  the  (*crtnan  throne,  declares  the  ban  removed. 
The  confederates  take  his  side  in  the  struggle  for  the  throne. 

1315  Duke  I^opold  of  Austria,  brother  of   Frederick,  moves  against  the  WuldHtHtle.     The 

SWIMS  vanquish   the   AuHtrians  at  Morgarten.     J>eopold   is  slain.     The   three   forest 

districts  renew  the  Kverhisting  I^eugue  of  121H. 
13 HI  Louis  of  Bavaria  recognises  the  new  league,  declares  the  political  rights  of  the  house 

of  Austria  forfeit  in  the  forest  districts,  and  confirms  their  several  charters. 
13 IB  Truer  with   Austria.     The   IlabsburgH  surrender  all  jurisdiction  over  the  Waldstatte 

but    their    right.n    merely   as    landowners   are   rceogni/cd.      Risings   against.    Austriu 

in   western   Switzerland*      Leopold    besieges   the    free   town   of  Solothurn,   but   soor 

withdrawn.      (Traditional    rescue    of   the   Austriaus   at   the   bridge   by    the   men   o! 

Solothurn.) 
13'23  Hern   ami  other   fturgunditui   towns   enter  iuto   an   alliance  with  the  forest  district; 

for  protection  ugiunnt  Austria  and  tint  uristocrutry. 
KI-JH  Liu-erne  rcvoltn  from  Austria. 

1332  Lueerne  (fourth  of  the  "old"  plaers)   joins  the  league. 
13IMJ  t'ivir  revolution  in  Zurich  plum  iUtdolf  Hruu  at  the  head  of  the  city  government  axu 

givc-rt  power  to  the,  cruft-guilfls. 

1331)  The  He-mewl  with  men  fnitn  tlje  forest  distru-ts  d«»feat  the  noblcn  at  Umpen, 
13:»0  MiiMHuen*  of  Aust.riau  conspiratiirH  at  Zurich.     The  men  of  Xuritrh  destroy  the  eaatl 

of  Unpper^hwyl,  Zurirh  tttereby  incurs  the  enmity  of  Auntriu. 

13;»|  Xuti«'h   {fifth  of  "th^    "old'1  plu.-eH)    for  protection  aViUnnt  Atistria  extern  Uie  lenguc 

Kn"*it  r«'guhiti«mrt  *IH  to  tin*  nitl  thut  the  confederates  owe  to  euch  other,  first  fcdera 

ri^htn   jintl    entablwhtnent   of    the   cirelc   of    confederate   defence.     Duke   Albert  o 

Aunt  rill  utlHUcervifuHy   liCisegi'H   Xtlficlt. 

13;»,»  Xutf  u««l  (ilaruH  (nixth  and  neveiith  c»f  the  4*  old  "  places)  enter  the  leuguc.    Th(fc  duk 

tif    \untriii  renew. H  war  on  Xurieh.     By  the  terms  «»f  the  peace  of  Brandenlmrg,  YAI 
aiul  (<lnrun  are  again  !>rought  into  subjection  to  Austria* 

TltK  ('4>NKIC1)K«,.VTION    OK  THK   KlOItT  OLD   Pl.ACKM 

13:»3  lirtn    < completing    the   eight  "  M  pUccri")  enter.**    the   league,   adding   greatly   to  it 

j»ftrtt|'fh. 

l:i."»-$  Xunrh  i-i  lM-?ii«'ged  by  the  force;*  of  Atuitriit  and  the  empire. 

t :i.V»    IVurr   in  ib'rlsU'rd  lit    lU^'ennburg   lUittinboul.  t 

I'Ml  i'hiirim   IV  wotfmm-*   the  rondMlerwtiou  of  eight  wtuteH  u«  a  lawful  union  for  t« 

l»ri"*rrv»U!oji  oj  the  pttblie  p»M«'«*    tLtindfriftkntiierfnndunff)* 
}'MM  7,\iy  in  hw.l  frnm^  Auftfiian  iuli*  bv  the  men  of  Schwyx. 
i;j«*7  11»:  tSutti-iiUituiliuiid  (lea^uf  of  t.kni'n  hou?Hr)  in  fonnwi  in  the  Kngadme. 
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1368  The  Peace  of  Thorberg  adjusts  matters  between  Austria  and  the  conf 

rejoins  the  league  as  a  permanent  member. 
1370  The  Parson's  Ordinance  (Pfafferibrief)  abolishes  special  exemption  of 

provides  for  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  confederates. 
1375  Enguerrand  de  Coucy  to  assert  claims  to  lands  in  Aargau  invades  Swit 

horde  of  irregulars  in  the  Guglerkrieg,  or  English  War.    De  Coucy  is 

Entlebuch  and  at  Freibrunnen. 
1382  Rudolf  of  Kyburg,  of  the  Habsburg  line,  is  defeated  by  Bern  and  Sol 

Kyburg  War. 

1384  Bern  and  Solothurn  take  Thun,  Burgdorf,  and  other  places  from  Budi 

The  Kyburgs  are  forced  to  accept  citizenship  in  Bern. 

1385  The  Swiss  cities  join  the  league  of  the  south  German  towns.    The  m 

demolish  Rotenburg,  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  bailiff. 

1386  The  forest  districts  come  to  the  aid  of  Lucerne  against  Austria.     Th< 

the  Austrians  in  spite  of  great  odds  in  the  battle  of  Sempach  (ArnoL 

1388  The  men  of  Glarus  aided  by  a  few  from  Schwyz  defeat  the  Austrii 

Glarus  is  delivered  from  Austria. 

1389  The  confederates  are  secured  in  their  conquests  by  a  seven  years7  truce 

Glarus  permanently  rejoins  the  league. 

1393  Schono's  attempt   to  deliver  Zurich   to  Austria  fails.     By   the   Semp; 

(Sempacfar  Brief)  the  confederates  are  drawn  closer  together  by  pr 
army  and  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

1394  The  truce  with  Austria  is  prolonged  for  twenty  years.     The  Swiss  < 

recognised  and  political  dependence  on  Habsburg  is  practically  at 
country  hereafter  is  commonly  known  as  Die  Schweiz  (Switzerland) 

1395  Formation  of  the  Upper  (Grey)  League  in  the  western  Grisons. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

1402  Revolt  of  the  people  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall  against  the  abbot  of  St.  ( 

1403  The  Appenzellers  defeat  the  abbot's  forces  at  Vogelinseck. 

1405  The  abbot's  troops,  assisted  by  an  Austrian  army,  are  defeated  in 

the  Rheinthal  or  Stoss. 
1408  The  Appenzellers  are  beaten  at  Bregenz. 

1411  Appenzell  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Swiss  League  (save  Be] 

1412  The  truce  of  the  league  with  Austria  is  prolonged  for  fifty  years.    Di 

half  of  the  century  the  league  increases  its  territory,  not  giving  p< 
however,  to  the  acquired  lands. 

1414  The  council  of  Constance  is  convened.    Switzerland  is  visited  by  grea 

ecclesiastics  and  great  nobles. 

1415  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  helps  John  XXIII  escape  from  Constance. 

Sigismund  places  Frederick  under  the  ban.  By  Sigismund's  order  th 
conquer  the  Austrian  Aargau.  Bern  receives  the  lion's  share.  The 
bailiwicks  (Freie  Amter)  are  established.  Uprising  of  the  Valais  agai 
von  Raron,  a  despotic  ruler. 

1416  Lucerne,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  form  an  alliance  with  Upper  Valais. 

1417  Uri  and  Upper  Valais  take  the  Val  d'Ossola  from  Savoy. 

1422  The  attempts  of  Uri  and  the  confederates  to  acquire  territory  to  the  soul 
receive  a  check  in  their  defeat  by  the  Milanese  at  Arbedo. 

1424  The  Grey  League  is  formally  renewed. 

1436  The  league  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  is  formed  in  the  eastern  Grisons 
claims  over  the  territories  left  by  Frederick,  coun*  of  Toggenburg,  cai 
between  Zurich  and  Schwyz.  Jhe  other  confederates  take  sides  with  S< 

1440  The  men  of  Zurich  invade  Schwyz  but  are  compelled  to  retreat.  Fcli: 
humanist,  furthers  the  new  learning  at  Zurich. 

1442  Zurich  allies  itself  with  Austria  and  resists  federal  jurisdiction.     Civil 

Zurich  War)  breaks  out. 

1443  The  Zurich  troops  are  defeated  at  Sankt  Jacob  on  the  SihL    Stlissi,  the 

of  Zurich  is  slain. 

1444  Zurich  is  besieged  by  the  confederates.     Charles  VII  of  France  send 

wild  bands  of  the  Armagnacs  under  command  of  the  dauphin  Louis.    T 

the  confederates,  who  make  a  heroic  defence  at  Sankt  Jacob  on  the  Bir 
1450  Peace  is  concluded.  Zurich  is  forced  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  Austi 
1452  The  Swiss  League  concludes  treaty  of  friendship  with  France.  A  new  c 

the  associate  districts  (Zugwandte  Orte],  begins  to  gather  round  the 
1458  The  league  forms  an  alliance  with  Rapperschwyl.  Sigismund,  duke  of  Aus 

by  its  loss  declares  war. 
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pun-haws  \Yiuterthur  from  Sigismund.    The  league  makes  a  treaty  of  friend- 

ship  with  Philip  the  (Jood,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
MtJS  The  Swiss  lay  siege  to  Waldshut.    Sigismund  buys  them  off. 
1409  Sigismund  obtains  the  protection  and  financial  aid  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 

Ho  gives  an   security  Alsace,   the  Waldshut,  and   the   Black   Forest.     The  alliance 

of  Charles   with    Sigisnmnd    violates   the   treaty  of   Mt>7   and   incenses   the   Swiss. 

Charles  the  Bold  commits  the  mortgaged  lands  to  Peter  YOU  Hagenlmch,  as  voyt. 

II is  .severity  in  complained  of  by  the  Swiss. 

1470  Louis  XI  of  France  makes  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  to  secure  their  neutrality. 

1471  The  three  leagues  of  the  (h-isous  confirm  an  earlier  alliance*. 

1473  Sigismund  becomes  the  ally  of  Louis,  who  aims  to  reconcile  Sigismund  and  the  Swiss 

and  turn  them  against  Charles  the  Bold. 

1474  The  confederate*  attempt  in  vain  to  get  redress  from  Charles  the.  Bold  for  the  wrongs 

done  by  Hagenjweh  to  their  friends  in  Alsace.  A.s  the  result  of  the  ell'orU  of 
Louis  XI,  the  Kverlasiing  Compact  (A'/n>(  Itwhtunt/)  is  signed  at  Constance,.  By 
It  Sigismuud  renounces  all  Austrian  claims  on  the,  lands  of  the  confederates  and 
they  agree  to  support  him.  The  freedom  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  from  the. 
Halwlmrgs  is  now  formally  established.  The  Swiss  and  Siginuumd  join  a  league- 
of  the  Alsatian  and  Rhine  cities.  Hagenbaeh  is  put  to  dea<.h  with  the  connivance- 
of  Bern.  Tin*  confederat.es  at  the  instance  of  Sigismund  declare  war  agairwt  Charles. 
Bern  takes  the  lead  in  westward  aggression,  llericourt  is  taken  by  the  con- 
federates. 

1475  Further  nuecesses  of  the  Swiss.     Bern  captures  sixty  towns  in  Vaud,  lighting  against 

Savoy,  which  has  joined  Charles  the  Bold.  Bern  and  'Upper  Valais  form  an  alliance 
and  the  latter  prevents  the  passage  of  the  Milanese  troops  of  Savoy.  The  emperor 
and  Louis  desert,  the  confederates. 

J470  Charles  the  Bo-Id  captures  (Jmnson  and  has  the  garrison  executed  by  two  of  their 
own  comrades.  The.  Swiss  gain  a  glorious  victory  in  the  battle  of  (iranson  and  retake 
the  town.  Rich  spoils  and  revenge.  Charles  besieges  Mo-rat.  In  the  battle  of 
Moral  the  Swiss  decisively  defeat  the  Burgundians.  By  intervention  of  Louis  XI 
an  arrangement  is  made  with  Savoy  by  which  for  the"  first  time  French  speaking 
districts  become  connected  with  the  confederation.  Savoy  losett  Fribourg,  (iranson,, 
Moral,  Orbe,  KehalleUH,  and  Aigle.  Bern  profits  most. 

1477  The  Swiss  and   the.  troops  of   Kenr,  duke  of  Lorraine,  defeat  Charles  the  Bold  at  the, 

battle  of  Nauey.  The  foundation  of  Swiss  nationality  is  firmly  laid  by  these,  vie- 
toric.'s  and  the  fame  of  Swiss  arnw  in  world-wide;  but.  internal  jealousies  arise. 
Ktots  in  various  states.  The  baud  of  the  Mad  Life.  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Fri« 
bouig,  and  Solothurn  form  a  separate  league  and  a  perpetual  treaty  (ltnr</rwht). 

1478  The   men   of   Zurich,    Lucerne,   Vri,   and   Schwy/,  defeat  the   MiluneHts"  at   the   battle 

of  d'ioniico.    Switzerland  c,\ pawls  toward  the  south. 

MHO  Fnbotirjf  aud  Solothurn  seek  admission  to  the  leagiu*.  Thin  deimind  in  opposed  by 
the  rural  members  and  supported  by  the  towns  belonging  to  the  ueparate  league  of 
the  Burgrccht. 

14HI  Tin*  Compact  of  Stan/  (Ntanwr  Vcrkomnix)  prevents  diMruption.  "Nicholas  von  <ler 
Flnhe  uid.i  to  an  uiidcrstaiulin^.  Fribourg  uiul  Solothurn  (the  ninth  and  tenth  mem- 
ber:i)  are  admitted  to  the  confederation.  The  .separate  league  of  the  towns  in  diH« 
wolved.  Dan^enms  Hoj'ietieH  an*  forbidden.  The.  compact  concentntlcs  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  eonfeilerat ioiir 

14HO  HanH  \\'aldmanii,  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  attempts  to  subordinate  the  peasants.  Ho- 
is overthrown  and  executed. 

MiH)   Innurreet  i«m  afainst,  the  tederal  ^ovcniment.  in  St.,  Call  is  put  down. 

MtMJ  Thr  SWJMH  refuse  to  obey  the  imperial  chamber,  objecting  to  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. They  refuse  t.o  join  the  Swahinn  League. 

1  I'J7  The  confederates  conclude  a  perpetual  league  with   the  Crey  League  of  the*  (JrirtonH. 

141*8  The  <-«»nfe<!erateH  eoneltitle  a  jicrpctual  league  with  the  League  of  Uod'a  Houne  (Mottw* 
htnixtninil}  «»f  the  <Iri.s«»nH. 

141M)  The  Swiv^  |'i>  in  the  support  <»f  their  allies  in  the  (Prisons  against  the  emperor  Maxi- 
ntilian  and  t  lie  Swabian  LettfHe.  SiKM-esscs  of  tlu^  Swiss  at  TricHen,  at  Bruderholz 
near  Hille,  at-  Calven,  at  Sehwadcrloo,  and  at  l^rasfen/..  The  SWJHH  Confederation 
bv  tlie  peae«»  of  Bale  secures  freedom  from  Cerman  imperial  regulations  and  rincs 
to  the  rank  of  nn  allied  .ntate  of  the  empire,  having  practical  independence.  The 
SWJHH  eHtitblinh  their  ritfhta  in  tlu4  Thurpui.  The  league  of  Ten  Juriadictiona  in  the 
UrinojiH  cunlinuM  an  alliance  with  the  SWISH  League. 
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1500  Swiss  mercenaries  engaged  by  Louis  Sforza  surrender  Novara  to  the  Frencl 

fight  the  Swiss  in  thg  French  army  of  Louis  XII.  By  the  help  of  the. 
becomes  a  property*  of  France.  The  practice  of  Swiss  serving  in  fc 
has  now  become  frequent. 

THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

1501  Bale  and   Schaffhausen    (the  eleventh  and  twelfth  members)    are  adm 

confederation. 
1510  Schinner,  bishop  of  Sitten,  induces  Swiss  troops  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  c 

from  Italy. 
1512  The  Swiss  conquer  Milan  and  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy;  declare  Mas 

of  Milan.     In  return  the  confederates  receive  Ticino  and  the  Grisons 

the  Valtellina,  Cleves,  and  Bormio. 


THE  CONFEDERATION  OP  THIRTEEN  STATES 

1513  Appenzell  is  admitted  to  the  confederation,  thus  completing  the  confedera 
teen  States.     The  Swiss  defeat  the  French  at  Novara. 

1515  Francis  I  defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  breaking  the  Swiss  power  in  no 

1516  The  Swiss  League  concludes  a  treaty  of  Perpetual  Peace  with  France.    I 

at  Bale  wins  great  reputation  as  a  painter.    His  work  marks  the  furthe 
humanism  in  Switzerland. 
1519  Ulrich  (Huldreich)  Zwingli  preaches  the  Reformation  at  Zurich. 

1521  Twelve  states  of  the  confederation    (Zurich  being  restrained  by  Zwin| 

an  alliance  with  France. 

1522  The  diet  at  Lucerne  forbids  the  clergy  to  preach  unauthorised  doctrines. 

1523  Zwingli 's  teaching  is  sanctioned  by  the   council  at   two  "disputations3 

Zurich  pushes  forward  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  but  is  not  supp< 
other  confederates.  The  first  ecclesiastics  are  publicly  married. 

1524  Under  Zwingli's  leadership  Zurich  dissolves  the  monasteries.    The  forest  s 

on  the  diet  at  Lucerne  to  pronounce  for  the  old  faith.  Religious  riots 
Thurgau.  The  monastery  of  Ittingen  is  burned  down.  The  Reforxnati< 
in  eastern  Switzerland. 

1525  The  mass  is  discontinued  at  Zurich.     The  temporal  rights  of  the  Gross 

turned  over  to  the  state.     The  Carolinum,  a  school  for  humanists, 
Zwingli  and  Zurich,  is  made  a  nursery  of  culture.    Lausanne  conclude; 
with  Fribourg  and  Bern.     The  disorders  caused  by  the  anabaptists 
The  Swiss  mercenaries  are  defeated  with  the  French  at  Pavia. 

1526  The  disputation  at  Baden,  Eck,  and  Faber,  representing  the  Catholics,  decicl 

of  the  old  faith.  Several  executions  follow.  Geneva  forms  alliances  wi 
Fribourg. 

1527  Evangelical  coburghership  of  Zurich  and  Constance    (Evangelisches  Bur* 

ecution  of  Max  Wehrli,  the  Catholic  bailiff  in  the  Thurgau.  Troubles 
burg  and  St.  Gall  widen  the  breach  between  Catholics  and  Evangelicals, 

1528  Bern  joins  Zurich  and  Constance  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  and  is 

Bale,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall  and  Miilhausen.  The  confederation  is  ii 
breaking  up. 

1529  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug  form  the  Christian  Allia 

liclie  Vereinigung\  and  ally  themselves  with  Austria.  First  war  of  E 
Austrian  alliance  is  annulled  and  religious  parity  for  each  member  of  tt 
tion  is  declared  by  the  first  Peace  of  Kappel. 

1530  Genoa  with  confederate  aid  secures  freedom  from  Savoy. 

1531  Second  war  of  Kappel.    The  Catholic  members  of  the  confederation  advanc 

Near  Kappel  the  men  of  Zurich  are  defeated  and  Zwingli  is  slain.  Sccc 
Kappel.  The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  is  considerably  checked.  Cathc 
The  league  is  now  completely  split  into  Catholics  and  evangelicals. 

1532  William  Farel  begins  to  preach  the  Reformation  in  Geneva. 

1535  The  Reformation  is  successfully  planted  in  Geneva  by  Farel. 

1536  Bern  conquers  Vaud  and  Lausanne  and  takes  them  from  Savoy. 

Geneva.    The  first  Helvetic  confession  is  published. 
1538  By  influence  of  the  papal  party  Calvin  is  exiled  from  Geneva. 
1541  Calvin  returns  to  Geneva  and  there  establishes  a  theoretic  government,  \ 

rium.    He  enters  upon  a  harsh  rule,  imprisoning  and  executing  his  oppo 
1548  Constance  is  captured  by  the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  Smalkalden  and  is  < 

the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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1540  Calvin's  theological  disputes  with  the  Xurich  reformers  are  partly  settled  l>y  the  Com- 

promise of  Xurich  ((fyrwt'iititt  Tit/urinmt). 

ir»r»S  Michael  Servetus  is  burned  at  Urn  stake  at.  (Jenova  at  tlu*inHtan"c.  of  Calvin. 
1555  Calvin**  expels  from  (Jcneva   many   who  uphold   municipal   liberty  and   replaces  them 

by  foreigners.     The  eity  gains  the  name  of  the  "Protestant  koine."     Evangelicals 

driven  out  of  Ijocarno  take  refuse  in  Xurich. 
1559  Calvin  founds  the  University  of  (Jcncva. 
15tM  Calvin    dies.     Theodore   de    Bey.e   succeeds   him    an   head    of   the   ehureh.     Ktmumel 

Philibcrt,  duke  of  Savoy,  supported  by  the  Catholic  members  of  the  league,  demands 

back  the  districts  nci/.ed  by  Bern  in  15.W.    The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  restores  several 

of  them.     The  counter-  Ucfornmt  ion    (Catholic  reaction)    makes  itself  strongly  felt 

in  Switzerland.     It.  in  furthered  by   Curio   Horronico,  archbishop  oC  Milan,  and  at 

Lucerne  by  Ludwig  PfyfTer,  the  "Swiss  king." 

l."»rtr>  The  Catholic  Mut(bK  i»f  Switzerland  ally  themselves  with  Pope  Pitm  IV. 
1506  The  neeontl  Ifeivetie  ('onfension  in  publi«hed  an  a  basin  for  union  between  the.  Calvinista 

inn!  the  Xurieh  reformern. 

1574  The  Catholic  reaetion  advances  by  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lueerne. 
U»80  A  papal  mmeio  coinen  to  Lueerne.    Horrtnneo  founds  at  Milan  the  "Collegium  Helve  U- 

eum  "  for  the  education  of  Swiss  priest  H. 

158}  The  Cupttt'himt  Iwomci  active  in  Swit/.erlund  for  the  Catholic  reaction, 
IfiXU  The  Protentuntii  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  <Jregorian  calendar. 
litHU  The  <«oMcn  or  Borromean  I^ea^ue  for  support  of  Catholicism  is  formed  by  the  seven 

Catholic  mcmlwrH  of  the  confederation   (Uri,  Se,hwy/>,  Unterwalden,  I^ucerne,  >5ug, 

Freiburg,  Solothurn). 

15SH  The  reformed  states  form  a  nejiarate.  league,  with  Straslmrj^, 
15DT  Appenxefl  in  divided  into  two  parts,  **  Inner  Klunlen,"  Catholic,  and  "Outer  Rhodes," 


TUK  SKVENTKKNT11  ("KNTt'HY 

1002  The  l>uke  of  Savoy  attempts  in  «(>t  hold  of  (Ictieva   (the  "  Kwabidc  "). 

U»L'i)  MuHHai're  of  Protestants  in  the  VaitcUina.     '1'he  vulley  i.-i  \\<»n  i'«»r  the  (Catholics.     Tlio 

Swhn  ('(infedcraticm  remains  muninally  neutral  in  the.  Thirty  Yearn1  War,  but  various 

iiuMnhn'H  become,  involved  from  time  to  time, 
lt»;!;i  The  Au.striutw  conquer  the  Piilt  ifitu. 
lr»;M    Kieneh  tmops  take  the  \  'alteUiiw. 
lr.,!'J  Tl»r  \  jtllrliuui  i:*  taken  by  the  imperial  troops, 

Uui/.  *lhr  r.iiflm  Comprontihc  adjti'4  <  the  rrli^mun  HhttuH  of  tlu^  "common  bailiwicks." 
!tt."l.'»  Th»»   Kretu'h  oner  nion*  eupture  the    Valtclliiui. 

lt;:i/  <M-ni|'«»  Jnmt'ich   with  help  of  the  Spuniardu  «lri\c}t  the   Kreiu-h  utit  of  the.  YaltclUna, 
itulti  'I  he  intlejN'Uitenee  uf  the  (*ri'n»n'»  i'»  e-itabli^h«Ml. 
IfriH  I'.v  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  the  Sx\i*sn  Confederation  in  formally  neparatetl  from  (*cr- 

*jn;mv   un«l   ree«»j*ni/e«|   UM   independent.      Iteli^itiu?*  ilivirntms   contiuui*   to   cripple  tin1 

i'nnj.»v  d{  Uw  coufvdcni<ii»n.     Poverty,  u  result  of  the  Thirty  Yearn*  War,  euu.seH  diH' 

CMlltl'llt. 

Ifu'ul  The-  P«M«iii*tH*  War  breaks  t»ut  in  P»eni,  SoU»thurn,  Ltteerne,  and  l'»J\le  hccauuc  of  tlu 
«p|a'«''ifaMii  t»f  tin"  i-MtXi'Miiii;/  elit^^.  The  pcH'-ninlii  form  11  l<%ague  <if  Summwald.  The) 
uir  4«"friif.ed  iti  Wtihlcnwliwyl. 

Jtl.Vi  Tlie  Piutc'itiint  SwiH'i  inlercetle  l*«r  the  \VititleirieH.  They  win  the  friendship  of  OUvei 
Ci-om\v«*ll»  who  pay*  p-ieut  h«»n*»r  to  their  envt»vn. 

iri.'i/i  pj'j.!i---:tunt   fu^itivm  fn»w  ^i-hvv\/,  f'tiiil   relict*-  in  Xutieh. 

Jeuit)  The  !'ii"J  Yithuei>*«-u  War  4«-:»ult»i.  (  'hn''-t«»]»lii-r  Plyfl'er  <»f  latcerne  with  a  body  t>; 
Cat  holier  defend  the  Proti-'jf  ujit  •>  fit  Y  illiurr^en.  A  treaty  in  concluded  which  j»ro 
\ule:i  fur  tht»  indivttiuai  m»vcr»'i^nly  of  rach  member  of  the  confederation  in  religutui 
muftrtfi. 

lf.*>3  Thr  oMifnlfratiun  makcn  tt  trenly  with  Lutii-i  XIV  of  France,  by  which  Prutehtan' 
,*••>'  vu'm  UMM'cruarie'1  jtie  taken  into  the  kinj.**?»  Vliy* 

lilflH  ,\n  th»-  :e«tult.  ni  v»c»  Hiirhfm'itCi  bv  I^ttti^iu  the  Kntiichi'-Contt^  t  he  cnufnlcrat  «*r.  pravidi 
fi-r  JMJnt  aetiuu  ii^»iin'it  **ut'»i.li*  cnesmen  by  putting  into  execution  the  nj.:rceweni 
Lin«\uf  an  thti  JMrnuiMnalr.  I'irm-U  Pi'Mtc«i»nt,  irfiif^ccr*  find  shelter  in  SwU/i-rhinil 

T1IK   KlUHTKKNTIi   CKViTUY 
IT**?  IVrir  r»iti»»  at   the  IH-IH!  uf  it  cMmmittrc  of  the  council  at  Geneva  demands  a  m«»n 

h\>rf,il  ft"Vrf«»ii-nl« 

KJ'-I  Tl»r  *il4<Mi  nf  ^t,  •Hull  by  hi'*  «»j*ptr»r»itnm  nuinrrt  the  jX'Ople  of  To^cnburg  to  h«wr 
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rectio-n.  The  second  Villmergen  War  (or  war  of  Toggenburg)  betwe 
and  Protestants  from,  these  troubles.  The  Catholics  are  defeated  at 
The  Treaty  of  Aarat:  assures  the  "  common  bailiwicks  "  religious  liber 
advantages  to  the  Protestants. 

1715  The  Catholic  members  of  the  confederation  by  the  Truckli  Bund  agree  tc 
in  the  position  of  guarantor  of  the  confederation.  A  period  of  declin 
federation  has  little  unity.  Unsatisfactory  relations  of  the  classes. 

1723  The  conspiracy  of  Davel  to  free  Vaud  from  the  oppression  of  Bern  is  cms 

1729  The  "Harten"  (hard  ones)  opponents  of  the  government,  and  the  "Li 
ones)  at  Zug  struggle  for  supremacy. 

1732  The  "Harten"  gain  a  victory  over  the  "Linden"  in  the  Outer  Rhodes  oJ 

1737  The  democrats  win  a  victory  for  liberal  government  in  Geneva. 

1744  Demands  for  a  more  liberal  government  are  made  in  Bern. 

1749  Hentzi's  conspiracy  attempts  in  vain  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy  at  Bern 

1748  Discontents  of  the  common  people  cause  disorder  in  Neuchatel. 

1755  Popular  uprisings  in  the  Leventina  are  crushed  by  the  government  of  Tin. 

1762  The  Helvetic  Society  is  founded  and  fosters  aspirations  for  liberty.  Rous 
citizen  of  Geneva,  publishes  the  Contrat  Social.  These  books  are  pub 
by  order  of  the  city  government.  The  popular  party  wins  in  the  Oute 
Appenzell. 

1764  The  "Harten"  are  victorious  in  Zug. 

1768  Armed  intervention  of  France,  Zurich,  and  Bern  in  Geneva  to  suppress  poj 
of  the  "natives."  Disorders  occur  in  the  patriciate  of  Lucerne. 

1770  The  "natives"  rise  in  revolt  in  Geneva. 

1777  All  of  the  thirteen  states  of  the  confederation  join  in  making  a  new  a 
France.  Political  disturbances  occur  in  Zurich. 

1780  The  meetings  of  the  Helvetic  Society  are  forbidden. 

1781  Anarchy  in  Geneva.    Pastor  Waser  is  executed  at  Zurich  for  opposition 

government.     France,   Bern,    and    Sardinia   intervene.     Emigration   fr< 
Insurrection  at  Fribourg  under  Chenaux. 
1784  Joseph  Suter,  a  popular  leader  in  the  Inner  Rhodes  of  Appenzell,  is  execu 

1789  The  French  Revolution  begins  to  find,  sympathizers  in  Switzerland. 

1790  Exiles  from  Vaud  and  Fribourg  organise  the  Helvetic  Club  at  Paris  to  spr 

ideas  in  Switzerland.    The  club  stirs  up  risings  in  the  western  part 
federation.    Lower  Valais  rises  against  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  upper 

1792  Porrentruy  defies  the  prince-bishop  of  Bale ;  with  the  help  of  the  French  dr 

imperial  troops;  forms  the  Rauracian  Republic.    This  afterward  becomes 
department  of  Mont  Terrible.    Geneva  is  saved  from  France  by  a  force 
and  Bern.    Massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  Paris  mo 
of  Aarau  orders  the  recall  of  the  Swiss  regiments. 

1793  A  reign  of  terror  begins  in  Geneva  because  of  uprising  of  the  "  natives." 

1794  The  revolutionary  party  assumes  control  in  Geneva.    Arrests  and  murders 

for  greater  freedom  are  made  at  Stafa  in  the  territory  of  Zurich. 

1795  A  reaction  sets  in  in  Geneva.    The  insurrection  at  Stiifa  is  suppressed. 

1797  Bonaparte  incorporates  the  Italian  bailiwicks  of  the  Valtellina  with  tl 

Republic.  La  Harpe  calls  on  the  Directory  to  protect  the  liberties  of  V 
the  oppression  of  Bern. 

THE  HELVETIC  REPUBLIC 

1798  French  troops  in  response  occupy  Miilhausen,  Bienne,  and  part  of  the  L 

prince-bishop  of  Bale.  Insurgents  open  the  prison  *f  Chillon.  Another  i 
enters  Vaud  and  the  Lemanic  Republic  is  proclaimed  there.  The  Fre 
Fribourg  and  Solothurn ;  defeat  the  Bernese  after  fierce  fighting  at  Neu< 
Bern,  the  stronghold  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  pillage  the  treasury, 
lution  triumphs  over  the  Confederation.  By  order  of  the  Directory,  t 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  is  proclaimed.  Peter  Ochs  of  Bale  sup) 
stitution.  Ten  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  old  confederation  acce 
government.  Twenty-three  "  cantons,"  or  administrative  districts,  are  cr 

n  forest  districts  rebel.    Their  resistance,  headed  by  Alois  Reding,  of  Sch 

down  after  desperate  conflicts  at  Schinclellegi,  Morgarten,  and  at  Rothen 
insurrection  of  the  mountaineers  of  Upper  Valais  against  the  French 
repressed.  The  French  put  down  an  insurrection  in  Nidwald  with  greal 
(The  days  of  terror  of  Nidwald  end.) 

1799  Zurich,  the  forest  cantons,  and  Rhsetia  become  the  scene  of  the  struggle  < 

trians  and  Russians  against  the  French  in  the  wars  of  the  Coalition. 
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TIIK   N1XKTKKNTH   t'KXTlTKY 

* 
* 

lftO'2  Strife  bct*ve,en  the  centralists  and  the  federalists.     Bonaparte  withdraws  the  French 

troops.      The    Helvetian    government    is    driven    from    Hern.      Bonaparte    convenes* 

i|  Swiss  statesmen  at  Paris  in  the-  cnimuna,  and  acts  a.s  me<liator.    The  Frickthal,  the 

flast  ^Austrian,    possession    in    Switzerland,    is    given    to   the   Helvetic    Republic    by 
^  Bonaparte. 

TlUC   ('ON!''KI>KUATION    OK    NlXKTKEN"    C.VNTONH 
* " 

1H03  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation  is  made  the  constitution  of  "Switzerland."  This  muuc 
for  the  iirst  time  is  used  as  the  otlieial  name  of  the-  country.  The  thirteen  members 
of  the  old  confederation  are  set  up  again  and  nix  new  cantons  are  added.  There 
an*  to  be  no  more  privileged  clauses  or  subject  lands.  Switzerland  enjoys  ten 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

1S04  In.Hurreetion  breaks  out  at.   llorgen  in  the  canton  Zurich. 

I S(M  NeuehAtel  is  given  to  Marshal   Berthier. 

IS  10  Valais,  which  ban  been  a  .separate  republic,  in  made  into  the  French  department  of 
the  Simplon.  The  Swiss  Society  of  the  Public  Uood  IB  founded.  Pestalom  and 
Fellenberg  work  out  an  educational  system. 

1H13  Austrian  and   Russian  troops,  supported  by  the  reactionary  party,  enter  Switzerland; 

the  diet    abolishes   the  constitution   of   IHO.'l, 

i  1814  u  The  long  diet"  at-  Zurich  attempts  to  adjust  party  differences.    Bern  heads  a  party 

t  anxious  to  restore  the  old  order.     Zurich  and  the  majority  stand  out  for  the  nine" 

teen  cantons  of   Napoleon.     The  allies  enter  Switzerland. 

:* 

THE  Lic.vtiuic  OF  TWKNTY-TWO  STATICS 

1B15  The  Swiss  diet  accepts  the  decisions  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  a  new  constitution, 
the  Federal  Tact,  is  adopted.  The  league  of  States  (tftiidtenbundi  is  made  to  include! 
twentv-two  members.  The  sovereign  rights  of  each  canton  an*  recognised.  The 

*;   ^  federal   diet    evercise.'i  supreme-  sovereignty   only   in   purely   national  concents.     Tim 

great    potter*   at    the   congress  of   Vienna   guarantee   the  neutrality   of   Switzerland. 
Swit/.erland   r\   freed   from,  subserviency   to   France.      New   aristocracies  make  them- 

jselvei-i    t'clt. 

ls!7  Swit/erlund   becomes  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
isi'J  The    Ilehetic   Society   again   taken   up  political   reforms. 
1H;!3  Freedom  ot'  the  press  is  restricted   under  inliuenee  of  the  great    powers.    Intellectual 

reaction  and    ttltnummtaui- m    become  noticeable  and  cause  diMHensioiw, 
1H30  The  Julv    revolution   in    Paris  ihuln  an   echo   in   Swit/.erhtud.     Twelve  cantons  reform 

their  ron  dit  ution?*  in  a  dcmoc'ratic  .nen-ie.     Popular  demoiwtratiiHiH  at  tlu*  RHHcinbly 

of   r-ter. 

1H.1I   The  an  Jot-racy  nf   Bern  Httbmitn  to  liberal  reforms. 
18&!  The  caiiimi-i  Xurich,   Bern,   l,u<'ejne,  Snluthtirn,  St.  <iall»  Aargau,  and  Tliurgnu  agree 

to   uuitrd   action   looking   toward    reform    (XirhrHrr   1'nnwmlat).     They    are  opposed 

bv'    the    react  tniiarv    c.iutnnM,    t'ri,    Schwy/,    I 'nterwaldcn,    Valais,    and    Neuehatel, 

\vliich   fotm   the  league  of  Sarnen    iSarner   BuiuU. 
iHntt   Itftle  iH«ii\iiled  into  u  lural   tUuHcHand)  and  an  urban   i  Biisclstadt)  half  canton  bci-aunc 

of  the  desire  of  the  rural  pt»pulati»«n  lor  proportional  representation  in  t.ho  l>iot. 
IH:M   political  trfugees  to  Swit/crlartrt   inercaMc  to  .such  an  extent  that.  Measure*  are  taken 

bv   tin*  di«'{    to  prcvritt    abuse  of   the   pi'i\  ilrgc  of  UHyhuti. 
lsrk">   Kdigiitus  tumult^  in   Aurgau. 
iHIlt;  DilliiMilties    \\ith    France   over   Ijtritl   ivgulatifms.      Religious    tumults    in    the    BCJW.HC, 

Jur.i. 

is.'ts  The  Society  of  the  <»HHli  in  founded  at  Geneva. 

l.s.'tO   Ucacdfui   in   Xnrieh  agiiinst    radicals  and   freethinkers.      (Strauss'   Life  tif  JCHUM], 
1H40  <  'Irrieals  revnlj    against    ilu*   radicals  in    Aargau. 

IH-U   They  are  put   d«»\uj.     Kighf  monasteries  in   Aurgati  are  «uppreHsed.     The  quarrel  pro- 
vokes disputes  in  the  <lict. 
1H4.1  Thi»  diet  dfrctM  a  ciauprojni.-AC  in  the  religious  quarrel  in  Aargnu,  by  which  four  innteiul 

o}'  eight  oj  Uic  mona.'tterieH  are  Httppre.H.stui.     The  seven  Catholic  eantonM»  Uri,  Schwy/,r 

rnt.cr\\uld«-n,  I.uccnie,  Xug,  Fribourg,  and  Valain,  hcnMipon  form  a  neparafe  league, 

the  Soiiderbund, 
1H44  The  Sonticrbtind  de«*lares  for  the  reopening  of  all  the  iwmanteriea  in  Aurguu.     The- 
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clericals  in  Lucerne,  the  Vorort,  give  high  posts  to  Jesuits.  Part: 
attempt  to  capture  the  city. 

1845  The  attack  on  Lucerne  is  renewed,  but  is  unsuccessful.    The  radicals 

Zurich.  • 

1846  The  radicals  become  the  majority  in  Bern  and  Geneva. 

1847  The  radicals  get  a  majority  in  St.  Gall.     The  diet  in  which  the  i 

in  the  majority  declares  the  Sonderbund  contrary  to  the  Federal 
resolves  to  revise  the  pact  and  asks  the  cantons  to  expel  the  Jesur! 
to  enforce  the  decree  leads  to  the  Sonderbund  War.  This  is  quick 
defeat  of  the  rebellious  Catholic  cantons  at  Gislikon,  largely  beca 
generalship  of  Dufour. 

SWITZERLAND  AS  A  FEDERAL  STATE 

1848  A  new  constitution  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  cantons.    Swii 

a  federal  state  (Bundesstaat) .  A  central  government  is  organis 
a  council  of  states  (Stdnderath) ,  a  national,  council  (National  Rat 
council  or  executive  (Bundesrath) .  German,  French,  and  Italian  a 
national  languages.  Bern  is  chosen  the  national  capital. 

1855  The  federal  polytechnic  school  is  opened  at  Zurich.     Improvement; 

tional  system  are  introduced. 

1856  A  royalist  conspiracy  in  Neuchatel  is  put  down  and  causes  a  dispute  1 

land  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  overlord  of  Neuchatel. 

1857  ISTeuchfitel  is  definitely  ceded  to  Switzerland. 

1859  Switzerland  posts  troops  on  the  Italian  frontier  to  preserve  neutralit 

War  and  puts  an  end  to  foreign  enlistments. 

1860  The  Swiss  government  protests  against  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savo; 

1861  French  troops  occupy  the  Vallee  de  Dappes. 

1862  The  question  of  the  frontiers  in  the  Yale"e  de  Dappes  is  arranged 

mutual  cession  of  territory. 

1864  The  convention  of  Geneva  introduces  humanitarian  reforms  in  warfare 

at  Geneva  lead  to  bloodshed. 

1865  International  social  science  congress  meets  at  Bern. 

1866  Restrictions  on  religious  liberty  of  Jesuits,  etc.,  are  removed.    An  £ 

to  revise  the  constitution  in  a  democratic  sense  but  fails. 

1867  An  international  congress  of  workmen  is  held  at  Lausanne. 
1869  The  construction  of  the  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  is  decided  upon. 

1S71  Switzerland  shelters  French  refugees   of  the  Franco-German  War  1 
on  the  maintenance  of  neutrality.     The  growth  in  power  of  the 
causes  disturbances  in  western  Switzerland  (the  struggle  against  U 
The  Alabama  Arbitration  Commission  meets  in  Geneva. 

1872  An  attempt  at  revision  of  the  constitution  is  defeated  by  a  small  m 

1873  Abbe*  Mermillod,  appointed  by  the  pope  "  apostolic  vicar  "  of  Geneva,  i 

Switzerland.  The  see  of  Bishop  Lachat  of  Bale  is  suppressed  by 
because  he  upholds  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 

SWITZERLAND  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1874 

1874  A  new  constitution,  a,  revision  of  that  of  1848,  is  accepted  by  the  pe< 

endum  hereby  becomes  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  federal  g< 
had  already  been  part  of  that  of  most  of  the  cantons.  The  new 
creases  centralisation  in  the  government.  The^international  postal 
at  Bern  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  international  postal  union 

1876  Religious  and  political  differences  cause  an  armed  encounter  in  Tier 

1877  A  law  regulating  the  working  hours  in  factories  is  passed,  marking 

labour  legislation. 

1878  James  Fazy,  noted  statesman,  dies. 

1879  Legislation  puts  an  end  to  dissensions  over  the    financiering   of   tl 

railway. 

1882  The  St.  Gotthard  railway  is  opened. 

1883  Mermillod  is  appointed  bishop  of  Lausanne. 

1884  Bishop  Lachat  is  made  apostolic  vicar  of  Ticino.    An  international  co 

at  Bern  to  secure  the  protection  of  copyright. 

1887  Alcohol  is  made  a  state  monopoly. 

1888  The  creation  of  a  see  at  Lugano  excites  the  opposition  of  the  radicals. 

law  for  the  protection  of  patents  is  passed. 
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1SSJ)  Bismarck's  npy  Wohlgemuth  is  expelled.  Germany  protests,  I>ifn>nHiea  arising  out 
of  the  S\vi,ss  custom  of  granting  political  tiHyhizn  are  settled. 

ISiH;  Heligiou*  riot  at  Tieino.  The  principal  compulsory  ixisumnce  against  sickness  and 
accidcn^  is  accepted  by  popular  vote. 

1891  The  federal  constitution  is  amended  HO  Unit  fifty  thousand  citizens  by  the  "  initiative." 

enn  compel  the  federal  authorities  to  prepare  and  Hiihiuit  to  the  people  any  reform 

in   i^e  constitution    demanded    by   the   petitioners.     The   establishment   of*  a  state 

or  federal  hunk  is  approved  by  the  people.    The  purchase,  of  the  Central  Railway  by 

"*"  tlu*  confederation  in  rejeeteil  by  popular  vote. 

1S03  Tlie  killing  of  aiiiuials  in  Jewish  fashion  in  prohibited  by  exercise  of  the.  initiative 

ism  An  attempt  by  the  initiative  to  Hccure  the  adoption  for  "the.  government  of  a  socialist 
scheme  to  pro\ ide  employment  fails. 

ISIHI  A  National  exhibition  is  held  at  (Jeneva.  Labour  riots  directed  against  the  employment 
of  Italians  cause  many  of  these  to  leave  Xurich.  The  eighteenth  international  eon- 
gie-"!  on  copyright  meets  at  Bern  and  taken  steps  for  copyright  reform  in  (Germany 
and  (,'reat  iirituin. 

I  HUT  The  national  council  adopts  a  bill  authorising  the  confederation  to  purchase  the 
five  principal  railroads  when  the  terms  of  the  coxtccHHionH  expire.  The  proposal** 
of  thr  government  as  to  a  federal  bank  are  rejected  by  the  people.  An  international 
eontfrcHS  for  the  protection  of  labour  in  hold  at  Xurich.  It  voters  in  favour  of  tho 
prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  axeept  under  special  condition*,  for  the  restriction  of 
unhrn.lt hf ul  trades  und  night-work,  for  the  betterment  of  tho  conditions  of  employ" 
ment  for  women  and  for  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  by  legal  enactment 

ISM  The  government  authorises  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  tunnel.  The  people  vote 
for  the  unification  of  the  cantonal  lawn  civil  and  criminal  into  a  net  of  federal  codes. 
The  principle  of  the  purchase  by  the  confederation  of  the  principal  railroads  is  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote.  The  empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  is  assassinated  by  an 
Italian  anarchist  in  (Icneva.  Expulsion  of  anarchists  follows, 

1801)  The  .scheme  for  the  establishment,  of  the  4*  double  initiative"  is  launched.  The  law 
for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  working  men  against  sickness  and  accident  is 
pas-ted  by  the  legislature. 

UHH)  This  proposal,  however,  is  rejected  by  the  people  by  a.  large  majority.  The  pro- 
poxtlri  for  proportional  representation  in  the  national  council  and  for  the  election 
of  tin*  federal  council  by  the.  people  (the  "double  initiative'"')  are  rejected  by 
popular  vote, 

THK   TWENTIETH   CKNTl'RY 

ItWl  On  representation  of  the  Turkish  government  the  federal  council  suppresses  publica- 
tions oi  the  party  of  Young  Turkey  criticising  the  sultan  for  the  Armenian  msin 
nacre  i.  Public  opinion  condemning  the  action  ot  the  council  as  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  ;i.\vlum  lindn  expievuou  in  many  place.-*.  Anti-Hushiuu  demonstrations  arc 
made  at  <!cn«*vit  and  Bern  by  w>eiuH*if.i.  The  socialist  movement  gains  in  strength, 
liHH*,  ninieultie'*  with  Italy  over  the  publication  in  an  anarchist  organ  at  (Jeneva  of  an 
article  reflect  ing  on  the  murdered  king  Humbert  causes  the  temporary  withdrawal 
t>f  tin*  diplomat  it*  ivpreMentativen  of  the  two  countries.  A  general  strike  in  (icnevu 
IcUiLi  to  disturbances  which  are  put.  down  by  troops.  The  federal  council  issues  n 
dertee  '.upprf^ning  mieh  rcligiotiH  <'ongregationH  or  orders  an  have  not  been  aulhor- 
i  u-r!  b\  l.iv\.  Tlic  radical  democratic  majority  in  lh<*  national  council  is  consider- 
ably Mtrciitf  turned. 

A  new  piulectitve  tariff  H  adopted  l»y  popular  vole.     The  Xionist  congresH  at.  Bale  voieg 
to  invcrttigatc  Clvcat  Urituin'rt  oiler  (jf  land  in  Ku«t  Africa  for  Jewish  <*<>loniHAtion. 
ArbifiMfton  ttvaty  concluded  wit]^  (Jreat   Hritain,  and  mnv  conunerdal  treaties  arranged 
vuih  <*4*nmtuy  and  Italy,     CoiiHtruclion  of  the;  Simplon  tumid  hindered  by  discovery 
of  ht»t  spring.1*. 
Tin*  n«»itb  and  »outh  heading-*  of  th«i  Simplon  tunnel  meet  on   February  U4th.     Arbitra- 

{inn  ln*ati«"»  ratified  with  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Otlieifd  tnattguration  of    tin*   Simplon   tunnel    by   the  president  and   the   king  of   Italy, 

May  19th.' 

The  f'overnment  petitioned  to  conduct  a  plebiscite  prohibiting  the  nulc  of  abninthe  (Feb.). 
I'roimmilH  to  build  ele<*t,rie  railway  up  tho  Matte.rhorn  ;  and  general  railway  activity. 
Strilv»*'i  jtl  W*vey,  involving  the  calling  out.  of  the  militia  ;  agreement  arrived  at  ii» 
April 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  DKVKLOPMHNT  OF  RUSSIA 

BY  TW.  A.  H.  EAPPOPOHT 

Author  of  M  Kuwlan  History/'  "  The  C-urmt  of  t.hu  KwwmovM/1  &u.  Ac. 

*•* 

"  RUSSIA  evolves  very  slowly,  like  an  empire  that  Ls  not  of  yesterday  and 
that  has  ample  time,  before  it/1  Ls  one  of  Nietzsche's  remarks  before  his  reason 
had  hopelessly  gone  adrift  in  the  vast  ocean  of  insanity.  This  remark  of  the 
(ienuan  poet-philosopher  Ls  true  enough.  What  Nietesehe,  however,  did  not 
know  or  did  not  say  is  that  one  can  hardly  speak  of  any  evolution,  as  far  as 
general  civilisation,  intellectual  culture,  and  development  are  concerned,  of 
Kussiu  as  a  whole*.  Only  a  small  minority,  the  so-called  intdliyentia,  has 
evolved  intellectually,  not  Russia  itself.  1 1  ere  lies  the.  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  Kussiaand  the  rest  of  Kurope. 

There  is  a  vast  gulf,  ever  broadening,  between  the  Russian  intelligentia 
and  the.  'imntjikx.  Thought  and  culture,  nay  even  civilisation,  seem  to  be 
limited  to  a  select  few.  The.  bulk  of  the*  people  has  not  only  failed  to  advance 
from  a  state  in  which  it.  was  surprised  by  Jenghix  Khan,  but  it  has  actually 
retrograded  to  a  more  savage  condition,.  Revolutions  have  passed  over  their 
heads  without  in  the.  least  affecting  them.  u  The  Russian  masses/*  says 
Ijeroy-Beuulieu  (  The,  Kw/mr  of  the  C,7/nv),  "have  not  felt  the  breath  of 
either  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Reformation,  or  the  Revolution.  All  that  has 
been  done  in  Kurope  or  America  for  the  last  four  centuries,  since  the  time  of 
Columbus  and  Luther,  Washington  and  MiralHiau,  is,  as  far  as  Russia  is  con- 
cerned, non-existent." 

The  people  never  think,  or  at  least  have  not  yet  left  that  crude  state  of 
barbarism  which  precedes  the  dawn  of  civilisation;  the1  first  rays  of  thought 
have  scarcely  tinted  with  orient  hues  the  dark  horizon  of  ignorance*  and  super- 
stition of  the  Russian  population;  the  great  events  have  failed  to  stir  its 
mental  inertia.  1  am,  however,  far  from  maintaining  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  nature*  and  national  character  of  the  people.  The  rich  nature,  the  nuhtle 
spirit  of  the  Slav,  his  power  of  adaptation  and  imitation  make  him  not  only 
accessible  to  western  civilisation  and  culture  but  also  capable  of  producing 
something  which  bears  the  impress  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Slavonic  genius. 
The  intellige.ntia  is  now  giving  ample  proof  corroborating  this  .statement. 
The  Russian  iutclligentia  has  passed  the  phases  of  growing  and  changing  and 
doubting  and  has  reached  a  condition  of  maturity,  asserting  its  manhood  and 
right.  Before  examining  the*  intellectual  development  of  the  Russian  intel- 
ligentia  and  the  point  it  has  reached,  an  compared  with  western  Europe,  we 
must  try  to  find  out  the  causes  that  first  produced  that  gulf  Ixitween  the  few 
and  the*  many,  and  the  circumstancCH  that  were  instrumental  in  widening  it. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  ^  imagine  that  the  very  first  foundatio: 
intellectual  development  were  laid  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
although  behind  western  Europe  in  culture  and  civilisation, 
youthful  vigour  and  freshness  and  will  soon  overtake  the  old 
was  a  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
countries  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman  conquerors  were  on  the 
civilisation  as  western  Europe.    The  foundations  were  laid  be 
man  invasion  and  very  frequent  were  the  relations  between 
the  east  and  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.     Long  before  the  i 
Kiev  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.     Many 
refuge  there  and  many  a  merchant  ship  found  its  way  to 
Eussia.     On  the  road  along  which  the  commercial  connectioi 
East  Sea  and  Byzantium  developed  were  situated  the  towns 
Tshernigov,  Pereiaslavl  (cf.  V.   der  Bruggen,    Wie  RusaUm* 
Wurde,  p.  22).     When  the  Norman  princes,  the  varangians 
called  by  the  Slavonic  nations,  conquered  these  towns  and  sub( 
after  the  other,  the  existing  civilisation  developed  rapidly  ui 
tection  of  the  new  rulers.     Forth  from  Byzantium  and  Greec 
Poland,  and  Germany,  with  which  countries  the  descendants 
up  a  connection,  western  influence  came  to  the  north.    Learne< 
from  Byzantium,  architects,  artisans,  and  merchants  from  Gr< 
Germany,  and  were  instrumental  in  spreading  the  languages 
ideas  of  the  west.    Not  only  did  the  kniazi  (princes)  of  Kiev  1 
and  edifices  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Italian  art,  but  th 
schools  to  which  Vladimir  compelled  his  nobles  and  boyars  to  s 
dren.    The  commercial  relations  with,  the  west  and  the  south  ^ 
and  frequent,  and  on  the  market  places  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod 
of  Normans  and  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  Venetians,  Germai 
Jews  were  to  be  seen. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  the  time  had  not  yet,  one  must 
trated  the  masses  of  the  Slavonic  tribes.  Yet  the  Normans,  as 
tors  of  culture,  speedily  and  easily  merged  into  one  with  the  COD 
much  easier  perhaps  than  the  Normans  who  came  with  William 
amalgamated  with  Britons  and  Saxons  in  England.  Had  the  r 
not  taken  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  intellectual  d< 
Russia  would  have  followed  the  same  lines  as  that  of  western 
commercial  and  intellectual  relations  with  the  rest  of  Euro] 
sought  after  and  cultivated  by  the  Norman  princes,  would  h; 
and  brought  the  Slav  countries  in  increasingly  closer  contact 
and  under  the  influence  of  all  the  currents  that  were  destin* 
Europe  later  on.  The  Renaissance  and  the  revival  of  learnis 
their  light  upon  the  dark  mediaeval  age  (and  only  a  few  rays  o 
their  way  to  Russia  by  way  of  Poland  at  a  much  later  period 
made  themselves  felt  in  Russia.  This  was,  however,  not  to 
Mongolian  invasion  had  actually  cut  off  Russia  from  Europe,  a 
under  the  Tatar  influence.  The  Norman  civilisation,  which  wa 
^  state,  was  crushed;  the  threads  connecting  Russia  with  Europ( 

rThe  wave  of  Mongolian  invasion  had  inundated  the  flat  land  siti 
Europe  and  Asia,  carried  away  and  destroyed  every  vesti; 
influence.  Kiev,  Moscow,  Tver,  Riazan,  Tshernigov,  and  S 
conquered  by  the  hordes  of  the  Great  Khan,  who  from  his  seat 
the  heart  of  China  or  in  the  centre  of  Asia  sent  down  his  gee 
collectors. 


INTKOMKJTION1 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mongols  came  to  Russia,  mixed  with  the  Sh 
and  influenced  habits,  customs,  civilisation,  social  Iffe,  administration  1 
evHi  language.  The  influence  was  a  very  far-reaching  and  deep  one;  M 
golisni  has  penetrated  Russian  life  to  a  much  holier  decree  than  a  Itusj 
would  e;4re  to  admit  or  western  Europeans  have  realised.  (!rea,ter  ; 
greater  became  the  gulf  between  the  Russian  and  the  Romance  and  Teut< 
worlds,  But  that  gulf  might  have  been  bridged  over  and  Russia  might  h 
been  saved,  when  the  dawn  of  bettor  and  happier  days  broke  in,  by  anot 
junver:  tlu;  influence  of  the  church.  More  again,  however,  owing  to  circi 
stances,  this  in  many  respects  civilising  agent  was  powerless. 

In  spite  of  all  the  reproaches  hurled  at  the  church,  it  must  be  admit 
that  it  had  all  the  education  in  its  hands.  In  Russia.,  however,  the  rase  ^ 
different.  From  the  very  beginning,  ever  since  Christianity  was  introduc 
«'vor  since  Vladimir  had  accepted  baptism  in  Kiev,  the  Russian  people 
Christians  were  divided  into  two  distinct  groups.  Whilst  the  onthusiai 
adherents  of  the  new  religion  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  piety  of  Myz 
tium,  the  mass  of  the  people,  although  nominally  Christian,  remained  heat! 
in  reality  and  has  remained  so  up  to  the  present.  This  was  due  to  two  r 
sons.  Vladimir  had  accepted  the  (I rook  form  of  worship  with  its  aseetieu- 
Asceticism  and  monasiirism,  a  retirement  from  the  world,  became  the  Ch 
tian  ideal.  This  ideal  was  too  high,  too  unattainable  and  too  foreign 
reality  and  for  daily  life,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  perfect  Christi; 
considered  the  life-  of  the  world  as  sinful  and  dangerous.  Thus  the  cloi 
sought,  retirement,  in  rloistersand  monasteries  and  the  mass,  whilst  accept 
the  ceremonies  of  Hy/.antium,  hud  learned  nothing  of  the  ethical  touching,1 
Christianity.  The  gulf  between  clergy  and  peopio  was  also  duo  to  anot, 
reason:  The  first,  members  of  the  clergy  were,  (J reeks,  monks  coming  fr 
Byzantium,  who  spoke  a  language  incomprehensible  to  the  Slavs.  The  R 
.si an  bishops,  who  graduallv  took  the  place  of  the.  learned  eastern  monks,; 
who  eould  communicate  with  the  people,  were  still  too  ignorant-  thentsol1 
And  then  suddenly  the  Tatar  invasion  came.  Connection  with  Bvxunti 
was  out  nil.  The  influx  of  the  Ureek  clergy  and  By/antine  learning  1 
ceasud  ton  early,  before  the  Russians  had  had  time  to  art  tnre  sonio  aino 
ol  knowledge,  to  replace  it.  Thus  whilst  the  intellectual  <  eveloptnent  of 
mass  took  place  very  slowly,  the  intellect  ual  level  of  the  clergy  sank  rajw 
Thn  roiisftjuenoe  was  that  when  the  Russian  clergy  inot,  the.  people  they  \v 
both  on  Urn  .same  intellectual  level;  the  priests  had  nothing  to  teach  a.nd  1 
no  prestige.  This  also  explains,  psychologically,  the  origin  of  so  many  r 
fjious  sec!:';  in  Russia.  Having  no  respect  and  no  admiration  for  the  iguor 
priest,  addicted  to  drink,  the  peasant  goes  his  own  way  when  he  suddo 
feels  a  craving  for  religious  iijrnls. 

Thus  the  Mongolian  invasion  had  cut  off  Russia  from  Kurope  and  wh 
the  latter  was  passing  through  the  phases  of  transition,  approaching  shn 
hut  gradually  the  times  of  light,  and  learning,  Russia  stood  still.  The  Kun 
of  tlit*  Renaissance  was  not  a,  wufit*  t\r  niliihi.  It  was  the  result  of  a  si 
process  of  development.  The  barbarians  who  had  built  their  realms  on 
ruins  of  the  ancient  worlds.  Hollas  nnd  Rome,  had  taken  over  the  ciassi 
heritage  left  to  them  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Roman  Kmpiro,  Ri 
and  barbarous,  however,  these  new  conquerors  had  no  understanding 
the  value  of  the  heritage  and  destroyed  many  of  its  richest,  treasures.  Wor 
of  intellectual  culture  were  lost..  Hut  slowly  the  ago  of  understanding  clawi 
rind  the  former  barbarians  brought  forth  many  of  the  treasures  which  tl 
had  relegated  to  the  lumber-room,  added  many  of  their  own,  and  blenc 
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them  into  one  whole.  The  result  was  the  Graeco-Roman,  Roma 
tonic  civilisation.  Crusades,  Arabian  civilisation  passing  by  i 
scholasticism,  Reformation,  Renaissance,  revival  of  learning,  th 
new  worlds,  the  spread  of  commerce,  scientific  inventions  an 
stimulating 'the  desire  for  learning  and  creating  impulses  in  ev< 
tion  —  all  these  new  and  stirring  events  were  so  many  phases  t 
European  society  and  European  life  passed  before  they  reache 
modern  development.  Many  were  the  streams  and  cross-curr 
versed  Europe  separately  before  they  united  and  continued  tl 
advance  of  a  new  life  and  civilisation.  All  this  was  lacking  in  Ri 
missed  during  its  Mongolian  period,  the  time  of  general  transit 
the  forces  which,  although  invisible,  were  steadily  furrowing 
soil  and  preparing  it  for  the  influx  of  fresh  air  and  new  light,  w< 
Russia.  The  phase  of  transition  had  not  yet  commenced.  1 
constant  change,  of  mingled  decadence  and  spiritual  growth, 
blending  of  the  old  and  the  new,  unnoticed  at  the  time  but 
guished  from  the  distance  of  later  ages,  was  lacking  in  Russii 
no  pope,  no  powerful  church,  and  consequently  no  Reformation 
of  individualism  —  no  feudalism,  no  knights,  no  Crusades  and  nc 
with  foreign  lands,  no  spread  of  commerce,  and  no  widening 
horizon  of  the  people.  There  were  no  learned  monks  copyi] 
Latin  manuscripts,  paving  the  way  for  scholasticism  and  mo 
There  was  even  no  language  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  ancier 
be  communicated  to  the  Slavs.  Few  people  could  write,  fe( 
properly. 

There  were  no  schools  and  the  attempts  to  establish  some 
tions  during  the  seventeenth  century  failed.  A  school  was  f 01 
cow  under  Alexis,  but  here  only  a  foreign  language  or  two  wen 
aim  was  to  train  translators  for  the  government.  There  wa 
technical  science.  There  were  no  medical  men.  The  two  or 
practitioners  were  considered  as  sorcerers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  therefore  Ru; 
lutely  no  culture  of  her  own.  All  that  the  Normans  had  establi 
wiped  out.  The  Byzantine  influence  had  no  effect.  And  when 
gle  extending  over  three  centuries  the  czardom  of  Moscow  had  t 
shackles  of  the  Great  Khan,  liberated  itself  from  thraldom  and 
dations  of  the  great  empire  of  Russia,  it  had  only  established,  o 
the  old  Mongolian,  a  new  state  which  was  Mongolian  and  Tatai 
and  spirit,  in  its  customs  and  institutions,  and  had  little  or  nothi 
with  the  rest  of  Europe, 

Moscow  was  the  inheritor  of  Mongolism,  th$  Czar  was  spiriti 
physically,  a  descendant  of  Mongol  princes.  Ivan  IV  marrie< 
princess,  his  son  married  a  sister  of  the  Mongol  Godunov.  Tl 
ally  taken  over  the  inheritance  of  the  khans  of  Kiptchak.  It  was 
soil  that  Peter  sowed  the  seed  of  European  culture.  What  hap 
Peter  was  undoubtedly  great  and  deserves  this  title.  He  ^ 
great  makers  of  history.  But  though  great  in  his  plans,  gre 

"  wished  to  accomplish,  he  was  not  great  in  what  he  really  attaii 

[  saw ^  the  superficiality  of  European  civilisation.    He  introduce! 

foreign  product,  like  some  fashionable  article,  like  some  exotic  ] 
first  asking  whether  the  national  soil  was  propitious  for  its  cul 
at  the  utmost,  created  a  hot-house  atmosphere  where  his  plan 
tate,  and  they  remained  what  they  originally  were:  exotic.  H 
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that  civilisation  is  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  the  natural  pre- 
dict of  the  social  and  national  conditions,  drawing  it*s»  life  and  sap  from  the 
innfer  forced  of  the  people.  Instead  of  making  use  of  these  inner  forces  of  his 
people,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  civilisation  by  his  power  of  will.  He 
only  had  tan  eye  for  the  effects  but  not  for  the  causes  that  were  working  as 
^  the  hidden  springs. 

In  France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  all  western  Europe,  civilisation,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  evolution,  was  a  natural  phenomenon,  the  effect  of  pre- 
vious causes.  In  Russia,  civilisation  was  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  revolution, 
the  slavish,  reluctant  and  half-hearted  compliance  with  the  commands  of  an 
individual  will.  The  former  was  natural,  the  latter  artificial.  An  evolution 
is  a  slow  change,  an  unconscious  and  imperceptible  process,  finding  a  state 
prepared  for  innovation,  a  soil,  furrowed  and  fertile,  ready  to  receive  the 
seed  and  to  bring  forth  fruit.  A  revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  radical, 
sudden  change  which  seldom  succeeds  and,  in  most  cases,  calls  forth  reac- 
tions. In  Western  Europe  there  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  time  of  transi- 
tion from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilised  state.  The  morning  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  dawned  upon  mediaeval  Europe  and  tinted  with  orient  colours  the 
sombre  sky.  The  first  rays  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the  Italian  poetsr 
dissipating  the  darkness  here  and  there.  The  sun  gradually  rose  higher  and 
higher,  penetrated  the  houses  of  the  people  and  woke  them  (who  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mysterious  whisperings  of  superstition)  from  their  pro- 
longed slumbers.  They  awoke,  opened  their  windows  and  allowed  the  light 
of  the  morning  to  penetrate  into  their  dark  abodes.  Not  so  in  Russia.  There 
the  people  were  suddenly  awakened,  dragged  out  from  the  utter  darkness, 
without  any  transition,  into  the  broad  midday  of  an  artificial  light.  They 
opened  their  eyes,  but  the  light  was  too  strong,  too  glaring;  so  they  shut  them 
again.  Peter  wanted  to  jump  over  three  centuries  and  catch  up  with  Europe. 
He  established  a  fleet  without  Russian  sailors,  an  administration  with  foreign 
administrators,  an  academy  of  science  in  a  land  without  elementary  schools. 
He  began  a  race  with  Europe  but  his  people  could  not  follow  him.  He  bor- 
rowed everything  from  Europe  and  instead  of  giving  his  people  a  chance  to 
develop  naturally  and  freely,  he  crushed  the  spirit  of  independence  and  intro- 
duced a  knout  civilisation.  Everything  had  to  be  done  by  order.  He  forced 
his  people  to  swallow  Europeanism.  The  bulk  of  his  subjects,  however,  could 
not  digest  it.  The  consequence  was  that  they  could  not  follow  the  few,  and 
remained  far  behind  them.  The  gulf  therefore  between  the  few,  who  form 
the  present  intelligentia,  and  the  great  mass  —  a  gulf  which  was  but  narrow 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  by  way  of  Poland  and  Livonia 
a  glimpse  of  the  western  sun  penetrated  into  Russia  — suddenly  widened  con- 
siderably. Thus  the  origin  o&  the  striking  phenomenon  which  Russia  offers- 
in  her  intellectually  high  developed  intelligentia  and  her  uneducated,  ignorant 
masses  is  to  be  sought  in  Russia's  past,  in  the  absence  of  a  period  of  transition, 
and  in  Peter's  misunderstanding  the  process  of  European  civilisation,  in  his 
admiration  for  the  effects,  but  utter  ignorance  of  the  causes  that  brought 
about  these  effects. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  factor  —  a  factor  which,  whilst  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  an  intelligentia,  or  a  coterie  of  intellectuals,  and  of  an 
utterly  ignorant  mass,  will  also  throw  some  light  upon  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  this  very  intelligentia  and  explain  the  reasons  which  compelled  it  to 
choose  certain  channels  by  which  it  sends  forth  the  currents  of  its  thoughts. 
This  factor  is  the  despotic  government  of  the  czars.  If  Russia's  unhappy 
past  and  Peter's  good  intentions  but  great  blunders  produced  the  present 
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state  of  intellectual  development  in  that  country,  the  autocratic 
of  the  Reformer's  successors  has  done  its  very  best  to  preserve  t. 

The  continuous  policy  of  the  Russian  government  to  civilise 
the  knout  has  on  the  one  hand  brought  about  the  result  that  n< 
only  a  few  Russians  evolved  intellectually,  and,  on  the  other,  il 
certain  direction  to  the  thought  and  intellectual  productions  . 
Even  during  the  reign  of  Peter  I  or  Catherine  II,  when  the  spir 
tion  began  to  move  its  wings,  independent  thought  has  had  to  si- 
struggle  against  authority.  In  the  most  civilised  countries  of  we 
ever  and  anon  a  cross-current  of  reaction  traverses  the  stream  c 
evolution  :  narrow-minded  zealots,  hypocritical  bigots,  false  pat 
Gibeonites,  gossiping  old  women  arrayed  in  the  mantles  of  phi 
their  best  to  put  fetters  on  the  independent  thought  of  man,  tc 
and  natural  intellectual  development  in  the  very  bud  by  forcing 
iron  grip  of  tradition  and  authority.  In  western  Europe,  how 
actionary  tendencies  of  the  lovers  of  darkness  are  only  except! 
lead  thought  for  a  while  into  a  side  channel,  but  cannot  stop  th( 
march  onwards.  Not  so  in  Russia. 

In  the  empire  of  the  czar  thought  was,  and  still  is  to  a  cert 
crime,  and  every  means  is  employed  to  keep  it  within  the  boi 
scribed  by  the  governing  power.  To  overstep  these  boundiirie 
itself  freely,  was  to  declare  war  against  authority,  to  revolt.  T 
evolution  of  thought  in  Russia  is  therefore  almost  identical  wit] 
tionary  movement.  If,  whilst  working  on  the  construction  of  th( 
the  right  hand,  the  left  has  to  wield  the  sword  against  a  sudden 
enemy,  the  edifice  can  rise  only  very  slowly.  Renan  says  (in  h 
Science)  that  the  great  creations  of  thought  appear  in  troubloi 
that  neither  material  ease  nor  even  liberty  contributes  much  to  t] 
and  the  energy  of  intellectual  development.  On  the  contrary 
mind  would  only  be  seriously  threatened  if  humanity  came  to 
at  its  ease.  Thank  God  1  exclaims  the  Breton  philosopher,  tha 
far  distant.  The  customary  state  of  Athens,  he  continues,  was  c 
the  security  of  the  individual  was  threatened  at  every  momei 
exile,  to-morrow  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  And  yet  in  such  a  state 
duced  the  Propylasa  statues,  Plato  his  dialogues  and  Aristophanc 
Dante  would  never  have  composed  his  cantos  in  an  atmosphere 
ease.  The  sacking  of  Rome  did  not  disturb  the  brush  of  Mio 
In  a  word,  the  most  beautiful  things  are  born  amid  tears,  and  it  is 
of  struggle,  in  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that  himiai 
itself,  that  the  human  mind  displays  the  most  energy  and  activto 
tions.  But  Renan  was  an  individualist,  and  aristocratic  in  his  t 
seems  to  have  in  view  only  the  individual,  nay  the  genius.  £ 
oppression,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  schools  wher< 
gather  more  strength  and  come  forth  triumphant,  but  where  th 
destroyed.  What  is  true  for  the  elite,  for  the  very  limited  nn 
chosen  lew,  does  not  hold  good  for  humanity  at  largo  which  i 
enough  to  think  when  it  is  hungry,  to  fight  against  opposing  f 
hurl  down  the  barriers  erected  against  the  advance  of  thought 
are  those  who  can  carry  on  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue 
government  with  its  Mongolian  traditions  of  autocracy,  thre 
nation,  which  remained  behind  Peter's  forward  march,  back  ir 
f  S^Tt and  aP%>  ^°  a  state  of  submissive  contentment 
a  child,  it  kissed  the  rod  that  punished  it,  sometimes  cried  like 
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was  lulled  In  Bleep  by  the  whisperings  of  mystic  superstition  and  tho  vapours 

<>f  Vtttllil.  , 

Jllad  not  the  populace  a  terrifying  example  in  th&  martyrs  of  Russian 
thought.  j*  A  terrible  destiny  awaited  aim  who  dared  to  step  beyond  the  lino 
traced  l>y  tho  hand  of  the  government,  who  ventures  to  look  over  the  wall 
erected  Ity  imperial  ukase.  "Tho  history  of  Russian  thinkers,"  says  Alex- 
ander Herxen  (  /^//Wam/'x  tioc-tttlt  %\txf{indt\  page  KM),  "is  a  long  list  of' 
martyrs  and  a  register  of  convicts."  Those  whom  tho  hand  of  the  imperial 
government  hud  spared  died  in  the  prime  of  youth,  before  they  had  time  to 
develop,  liko  blossoms  hurrying  to  unit  life  before  they  could  bear  fruit.  A 
Pushkin  and  a  Lennontov  fell  in  the  prime  of  youth,  one  thirty-eight  and 
tho  other  twenty  -seven  years  old,  victims  of  tho  unnatural  stato  of  society. 
Russia's  Heaumarehais,  (Jriboiedov,  found  a  premature  end  in  Persia  in  his 
thirty-tift.h  year;  Kolxov,  the  Russian  Burns,  Bielinski,  the  Russian  Leasing, 
died  in  misery,  the  latter  at  tho  ago  of  thirty-eight.  (Jxornoovslci  was  torn 
from  his  literary  ae.tivity  an<l  sent  to  Siberia.  Dobrolubov  sang  his  swan- 
song  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Chaadaov,  the  friend  of  Schoilmg,  was 
declared  mad  by  order  of  the,  government. 

If  such  measures  have  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  still 
lowered  tho  already  low  level  of  civilisation,  tho  autocratic  rule  has  further, 
us  it  was  unable  to  crush  it,  caused  tho  intelligentia  to  turn  its  thought 
into  a  certain  direction. 

If  we  follow  the  development,  of  the  Russian  intelligentia  we  notice  at  once 
that  all  tho  currents  of  its  intellectual  life  have  been  and  still  are,  at  the 
present,  time  at  least,,  converging  into  one  centre,  swelling  the  stream,  that  is 
already  running  high,  to  a  vast,  and  mighty  ocean,  which  is  sending  its  waters, 
through  many  channels,  all  over  Kurope.  'This  centre  is  literature.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Science  by  Peter  the,  (Ireat  'Russian  achieve- 
ments in  the  domains  of  science,  technical  education,  art,  sculpture,  music, 
painting,  history  and  philosophy  have  been  very  small. 

Inseirnce  and  art  the  Russians  have  produced  nothing  of  importance, 
nothing  original.  Mendeleev,  Lohatshovski,  Pirogov,  Hot  kin,  Soloviov  are 
a  few  scion  ti  tie,  namos  of  soino  eminence  but  they  are  few  as  compared  with 
Kurope  and  America.  Many  others,  who  are  known  to  tho  western  world 
as  Russians,  are  in  reality  Hermans  or  Armenians,  This  groat  historian, 
Kunuimn,  was  of  Tatar  extraction.  Ainasowski  was  an  Armenian,  and 
Antokulski  and  Mendeleev  were,  Jews. 

Russia  has  had  no  Spinoza  and  no  Kant,  no  Newton  and  no  Spencer. 
Sinn*  the  foundation  of  the  I'niversity  of  Moscow  in  1755,  some  semblance*  of 
Russian  philosophy  has  appeared  but  a  Soloviev  and  a  (Irote,  a  Troitski  and 
a  Preobra  jen.sk  i  have  only  introduced  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Kngland  into  Russia,  but  not  worked  out  their  own  philosophical  sys- 
tems. Thus,  whilst  Russian  scientists,  technicians,  artists  anil  even  musi- 
cians have  to  go  abroad  to  complete  their  education,  Russian  philosophers 
borrow  from  Hegel  or  Descartes,  from  Locke  or  ('omte.  This  is,  however, 
not  the  ease  with  Russian  literature.  Russia  has  quickened  her  development 
in  the  realm  of  literature.  Her  decades  were  centuries.  Rapidly  she  has  lived 
through  phases  of  growth  and  evolution,  of  achievement  and  reflection  which 
have  filled  long  periods  in  other  people's  lives.  The  peaks  of  Russian  creative 
power  in  this  domain,  the  productions  of  Pushkin  and  Turgeniev,  of  1,/ermon- 
tov,  Dostoiev.ski  and  Tolstoi  proudly  fact;  the  heights  of  literary  western 
Europe, 

Whilst,  however,  the  Russian  genius  of  tluMntelligentia  centred  its  force 
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in  literature,  this  literature  bears  the  unmistakable  trait,  that 
it  from  European  literature,  of  having  a  tendency  to  teach  ai 
a  moral  aspect.  Russian  literature  on  the  whole  has  not  entere 
of  artistic  interest,  it  has  always  been  a  pulpit  whence  the  word  c 
carne  forth.  With  very  few  exceptions,  like  Merejkovski  and  . 
Russian  author  is  not  practising  art  for  art's  sake  (Part  pour 
pursuing  a  goal,  is  accomplishing  a  task. 

The  Russian  literature  is  a  long  cry  of  revolt,  a  continuou 
admonition.  Taine  says,  somewhere,  when  speaking  of  Stendhal 
"  They  love  art  more  than  men — they  are  not  writing  out  of  s 
the  poor,  but  out  of  love  for  the  beautiful/'  This  is  just  what 
modern  author  is  not  doing.  The  intellectual  and  instructive  n 
dominate  over  the  emotional  and  artistic. 

This  state  of  Russia's  intellectual  development  is  explained 
been  stated  above.  It  is  due  to  the  sudden  introduction  of  west 
and  civilisation,  followed  by  a  powerful  foreign  influence  on  tt 
and  the  social  and  political  state  of  the  country  on  the  other, 
had  suddenly  launched  Russia — which  was  floating  like  son 
between  Asia  and  Europe — towards  the  west,  the  few  who  he 
this  endeavour  came  under  the  complete  influence  of  western 
manners.  St.  Petersburg  soon  became  a  Versailles  in  miniatur 
Diderot,  and  the  encyclopaedists  governed  and  shaped  Russian 
Russian  society.  But  not  only  France — Germany  too,  and  Enj 
and  his  individualism,  had  gained  great  sway  in  Russia.  The  ii 
of  Russian  thought  and  its  intellectual  development  only  date; 
1840.  When  it  awoke  at  that  time,  when  it  became  consciou 
felt  that  it  had  a  great  work,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  Surrou 
side  by  a  people  that  were  ignorant,  ready  to  sink  lower  and  low 
on  the  other,  by  a  government  that  did  its  best  to  check  indivi 
independence  in  every  possible  way — the  Russian  intelligentia  : 
responsibility. 

Surrounded  by  a  population  whose  mental  development  was  c 
level,  the  atmosphere  was  and  still  is  not  propitious  for  the  ci 
art  or  science,  whilst  the  Russian  author  had  no  time  simply  t< 
beautiful  in  nature  but  was  compelled  to  look  round  and  try  w 
could  do.  Thus  Russian  genius  concentrated  itself  in  literatur* 
vehicle  to  expose  the  state  of  Russian  society.  The  Russian  w: 
an  apostle.  He  was  not  anxious  to  be  artistic,  to  shape  his  sty 
fascinating,  but  to  give  as  true  a  picture  of  Russian  life  as  he  po 
to  show  the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  remedy. 

Such,  in  broad  lines,  was,  and  still  is,  the  state  which  the  fe 
termed  the  Russian  intelligentia,  have  reached*.  In  a  moment  of 
Russian  genius  has  attained  itself,  with  self-asserting  individual^ 
is  great,  its  obstacles  are  manifold,  but  it  fights  valiantly  am 
steadily.  This  only  applies  to  the  few.  When  the  day  of  polit: 
will  dawn  for  Russia,  then  and  then  only  the  great  evolution  an 
lectual  development  of  Russia  itself,  of  the  Russian  people  as  i 
begin.  On  the  day  when  civil  and  religious  despotism,  that 
crushes  individuality,  will  cease,  then  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
spread  its  pinions,  and  the  masses  too  will  awake  from  their  in 
life,  like  the  gradual  unfolding  of  spring  into  summer. 
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KXTKNT,    CONKKJITUATION,    AND    CLIMATIC 

To  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  Russia's  genius  we  nuisi.  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  soil  that  nourishes  her,  the  peoples  thai-  inhabit,  her,  and  the  li.ist.ory 
through  which  she  has  passed,  Let  us  begin  with  nature.,  soil,  and  climate. 

Tin*  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  regard  to  the  Russian  empire  is  its  vast.- 
ness.1  It,,  colossal  dimensions  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  greate-t  among  Kuropean  states,  that,  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere 
of  human  imagination,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  greatest  ncien- 
tists  of  hi-'  century,  makes  the  statement-  that  the  portion  of  the  globe  under 
Russia';;  dominion  is  greater  than  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon  at  its  full. 

Tlit*  territories  of  that  vast  empire  acknowledge  no  limits;  its  vast,  plains 
stretch  toward  the  heart  of  the  old  continent,  as  far  as  the,  huge,  peaks  of 
central  Asia;  they  are  stopped  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas  by 
the  great  wall  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  foot  is  planted  below  the  sea-level, 
and  the  height  of  whu;'r  summits  exceeds  bv  eight  hundred  feet,  that  of  Mont 
Btonr. 

In  lake  •,  Ladoga  and  <  )nega,in  the  northwest,  Russia  possesses  the  greatest 
lake.;  in  Kurope;  in  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  the  greatest  in  Asia.;  in  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Her  rivers  equal  her  plains 
in  proportion:  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  the  Amur,  in  Asia;  the  Dnieper,  the* 
l>t»n,  the  Volga,  in  Kurope.  The  central  artery  of  Russia  is  the  Volga  —  a 
river  thai,  in  iN  winding  course  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  miles,  is  not 
altogether  Kurojx'an.  Nine  tenths  of  the  Russian  territory  are  as  yet  nearly 
empty  of  inhabitants,  and  nevertheless  the  population,  according  to  the. 
ceikms  of  JS(J7(  taken  over  all  the  empire  except  Finland,  numbered  129,000,- 
IHH);  and  the  annual  increase  is  very  nearly  two  million. 
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I  '  80  THE   HISTOEY   OF   EUSSIA 

Europe  is  distinguished  from  other  regions  of  the  globe  by  tw< 
tics  which  make  her  the  home  of  civilisation :  her  land  is  cut  into  1 
"cut  into  bits/7  as  Montesquieu  says;  she  is,  according  to  Hu 
}  '•  articulated  peninsula  "  ;   her  other  distinctive  advantage  is 

1  I  climate  which,  in  great  measure  the  result  ^  of  her  configuration, 

!  nowhere  under  the  same  latitude.    Russia  alone,  adhering  so. 

j  by  her  longest  dimension,  bordered  on  the  north  and  northwes 

I  which  permit  to  the  borders  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  littoral, 

most  compact  and  eminently  continental  countries  of  the  globe 

She  is  deprived  of  the  even,  temperate  climate  due  to  Europe 
structure,  and  has  a  continental  climate  —  nearly  equally  ex1 
rigour  of  its  winters  and  the  torrid  heat  of  its  summers.  Her 
temperature  varies. 

The  isothermal  lines  extend  in  summer  toward  the  pole;  in 
sink  southward:  so  that  the  greater  part  of  Russia  is  included  i 
the  frigid,  in  July  in  the  torrid  zone.  Her  very  vastness  cone 
extremes.  The  bordering  seas  are  too  distant  or  too  small  ^to 
reservoirs  of  warmth  or  basins  of  coolness.  Nowhere  else_in 
are  to  be  found  winters  so  long  and  severe,  summers  so  burning, 
stranger  to  the  great  influences  that  moderate  the  climate  o: 
Europe  —  the  gulf  stream  and  the  winds  of  the  Sahara.  The 
navian  peninsula,  stretching  between  Russia  and  the  Atlantic, 
her  coasts  the  great  warm  current  flowing  from  the  New  Worl< 
In  place  of  the  gulf  stream  and  the  African  deserts  it  is  the  p< 
Europe,  and  Siberia,  the  frozen  north  of  Asia,  that  hold  the  p: 
influence  over  Russia.  The  Ural  range,  by  its  insignificant  elev 
perpendicularity  to  the  equator,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  bar 
influences.  In  vain  does  Russia  extend  south  into  the  Iatitud< 
Nice;  nowhere  this  side  the  Caucasus  will  she  find  a  rampart  agai 
of  the  north.  The  conformation  of  the  soil,  low  and  flat,  leave: 
all  the  atmospheric  currents  —  from  the  parching  breath  of  the 
deserts  to  the  winds  of  the  polar  region. 

This  lack  of  mountains  and  inland  seas  deprives  Russia  of  1 
humidity  brought  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  and  lai< 
the  store-houses  of  the  Alps.  The  ocean  breezes  reach  her  only 
of  refreshing  vapours;  those  of  Asia  are  wrung  dry  long  befor 
her  confines.  The  further  the  continent  stretches,  the  greater  i 
rain.  At  Kazan  the  rainfall  is  but  half  that  of  Paris.  Hence  t 
an  enormous  southern  region,  of  the  two  principal  elements  c 
warmth  and  moisture;  hence  in  part  those  wide,  woodless,  arid, 
steppes  in  the  southeast  of  the  empire. 

THE   SIMILARITY  OF  EUROPEAN  AND   ASIATIC  EXTSSD 


One  whole  formed  of  two  analogous  halves,  R,ussia  is  in 
Europe;  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  she  is  Asiatic  —  that  we  c: 
among  the  dormant  and  stationary  peoples  of  the  far  East. 
Russia  is  no  more  Asiatic  than  she  isJEuropean.  Butinallphys 
of  structure,  climate,  and  moisture,  she  is  opposed  to  historic; 
Europe;  in  all  these  she  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  bordering 
Asia.  Europe  proper  naturally  begins  at  the  narrowing  of  t 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas. 

In  the  southeast  there  is  no  natural  barrier  between  Russ 
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therefore  the  geographers  have  in  turn  taken  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Ural, 
or  again  the  depression  of  the  Obi,  as  boundaries.  Desert  steppes  stretch 
f ronf  ^he  centre  of  the  old  continent  into  Russia  by  the  door  left  open  between 
the  Ural  chain  and  the  Caspian.  From  the  lower  course  of  the  Don  to  the 
Aral  Sea,  &JJ.  these  low  steppes  on  both  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  rivers 
%f  orm  the  bed  of  an  old,  dried-up  sea,  whose  borders  we  can  still  trace,  and  whose 
remnants  constitute  the  great  salt  lakes  known  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 
seas.  By  a  hydrographical  accident  which  has  had  an  enormous  influence 
upon  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  people,  it  is  into  one  of  these  closed 
Asiatic  seas  that  the  Volga,  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  empties,  after  turning 
its  back  upon  Europe  almost  from  its  very  source. 

To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  steppes,  from  latitude  52°  to  the  uninhabitable 
polar  regions,  the  longest  meridional  chain  of  mountains  of  the  old  continent 
forms  a  wall  between  Russia  and  Asia.  The  Russians  in  olden  days  called  it 
the  "belt  of  stone,7'  or  "belt  of  the  world ";  but,  despite  the  name,  the  Ural 
indicates  the  end  of  Asia  on  the  one  side,  only  to  mark  its  recommencement, 
almost  unaltered,  on  the  European  slope.  Descending  gradually  by  ter- 
races on  the  European  side,  the  Ural  is  less  a  chain  than  a  plateau  crowned 
with  a  line  of  slight  elevations.  It  presents  principally  low  ridges  covered 
with  forests,  like  those  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura.  So  greatly  depressed  is 
the  centre  that  along  the  principal  passes  between  Russia  and  Siberia  (from 
Perm  to  lekaterinburg,  for  example)  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  the  summits; 
in  constructing  a  railroad  through  the  pass  the  engineers  had  no  long  tunnels 
to  build,  no  great  difficulties  to  surmount.  At  this  high  altitude,  where  the 
plains  are  snow-bound  during  six  or  seven  months,  no  peak  attains  the  limit 
of  eternal  snows,  no  valley  embosoms  a  glacier. 

In  reality  the  Ural  separates  neither  the  climates,  nor  the  fauna  and  flora. 
Extending  almost  perpendicularly  from  north  to  south,  the  polar  winds  blow 
almost  equally  unhindered  along  both  sides;  on  both,  the  vegetation  is  the 
same.  It  is  not  till  the  heart  of  Siberia  is  reached  —  the  upper  Yenisei  and  Lake 
Baikal  —  that  one  finds  a  different  soil,  a  new  flora  and  fauna.  The  upheaval 
of  the  Ural  failed  to  wipe  out  the  resemblance  and  the  unity  of  the  two  regions 
it  divides.  Instead  of  a  wall  between  the  Russias,  it  is  merely  a  store-house 
of  mineral  wealth.  In  the  rocks,  of  eruptive  or  metamorphic  origin,  are 
veins  of  metals  not  found  in  the  regular  strata  of  the  great  plains.  It  no 
more  separates  one  from  the  other  than  does  the  river  of  the  same  name; 
and  when  one  day  Siberia  shall  boast  a  denser  population,  the  Ural  will  be 
regarded  as  the  axis,  the  backbone  of  the  two  great  halves  of  the  empire. 

THE  DUALISM  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Unity  in  immensity  is  Russia's  chief  characteristic.  From  the  huge  wall 
of  the  Caucasus  to  the  Baltic  this  empire,  in  itself  greater  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  in  its  numerous  provinces  presents  perhaps  less  variety  of  climate 
than  west  European  countries  whose  area  is  ten  or  twelve  times  less.  This  i$ 
on  account  of  the  flat  uniformity.  And  yet,  underlying  this  homogeneity  of 
climate  and  configuration,  nature  has  marked  with  special  characteristics  and 
a  distinct  individuality  a  number  of  regions  which,  divided  into  two  groups, 
embrace  all  European  Russia.  Equally  flat,  with  a  climate  nearly  equally 
extreme,  these  two  great  zones,  notwithstanding  their  similarity,  present  a 
remarkable  contrast  in  soil,  vegetation,  moisture,  and  most  other  physical 
and  economic  conditions.  One  is  the  forest  region,  the  other  the  woodless 
zone  of  the  steppes;  they  divide  the  empire  into  almost  equal  halves. 
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From  the  opposition,  from  the  natural  dualism  of  the  stepp< 
has  sprung  the  historical  antagonism  and  the  now-ended  str 
two  halves  of  Russia  — the  struggle  between  the  sedentary 
nomad  south;  between  the  Russian  and  the  latex;  betweer 
^tate  laid  in  the  forest  region,  and  the  free  Cossacks,  children 
The  forest  region,  though  ceaselessly  diminished  by  cutting,  s 
more  extensive.  Occupying  the  entire  north  and  centre, 
from  east  to  west,  from  Kazan  to  Kiev.  _.,.,.,  . 

Beyond  the  polar  circle  no  tree  can  withstand  the  mtensi 
ence  of  the  frost,  On  both  sides  of  the  Ural,  in  the  neighbour 
stretch  vast  boggy  plains  (toundras),  perpetually  frost-hour 
frith  moss.  In  these  latitudes  no  cultivation  is  possible,  nc 
lichens  is  to  be  obtained,  no  animal  but  the  reindeer  can  exist 
fishing  are  the  sole  occupations  of  the  few  inhabitants  w 
dwelling  in  these  lands  of  ice. 

The  soil  of  the  wooded  plains,  at  least  in  the  northwest,  j 
Sea  to  the  Niemen  and  the  Dnieper,  is  low,  swampy,  and  pe 
by  arid  sandy  hills.  The  Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  plateau, 
the  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  This  region  is  rich  in  spr 
source  of  all  the  great  rivers.  The  flatness  of  the  land  pre^ 
from  assuming  a  distinctly  marked  course,  and  as  no  ridge  ii 
waters  at  the  thaw  run  together  and  form  enormous  swamps 
slowly  down  undefined  slopes,  form  at  the  bottom  vast  lakes.  1 
a  veritable  inland  sea,  or  strings  of  wretched  little  pools,  like 
dred  lakes  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 

The  population,  though  scattered  over  wide  expanses,  anc 
than  fifteen  to  the  square  mile,  fails  to  wring  from  the  u: 
sufficient  nourishment.  Wheat  will  not  thrive;  barley,  rye, 
flourish.  A  multitude  of  small  industries  eke  out  the  livelil 
agriculture  is  insufficient. 

The  augmentation  of  the  scattered  population  is  scarc< 
having,  so  to  speak,  reached  the  point  of  saturation.  Russia 
increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  this  desolate  northland 
introduction  into  it  of  industrial  pursuits,  as  in  the  case  of  I 
Ural  regions. 

Russian  civilisation  finds  a  great,  though  by  no  means 
obstacle  in  the  extremes  of  temperature.  It  must  be  remembe: 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate  unparalleled  in  her  fairest  colon 
continents,  for  analogous  reasons,  labour  under  much  the  sam 
as  Russia.  The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Unite* 
resembles  that  of  south  Russia,  while  New  York,  Pennsylvani 
England  states  pass  through  the  same  extremes  of  temperatur 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

THE   SOIL  OF  THE  BLACK  LA.KDS   AND   THE   STEP! 

The  Black  Lands,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  agrici 
the  world,  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  woodless  zone  at  its  ju 
forest  and  lake  district.  Obtaining  moisture  and  shelter  fron 
Black  Lands  enjoy  much  more  favourable  climatic  conditions  t 
of  the  extreme  south.  They  derive  their  name  (tchernoziom) 
of  black  humus,  of  an  average  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  t 
eisting  partly  of  loam,  partly  of  oily  clay  mixed  with  organic 
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dries  rapidly  and  is  thereupon  reduced  to  a  fine  dust;  but  it  absorbs  moisture 
with  equal  promptitude,  and  after  a  rain  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  coal- 
black  paste.  The  formation  of  this  wonderfully  fertile  layer  is  attributed  to 
th&slow  decomposition  of  the  steppe  grasses,  accumulated  during  many  cen- 
turies:s 

The  "tdiernoziom  circles  like  a  belt  across  European  Russia,  from  Podolia 
and  Kiev  on  the  southwest  beyond  Kazan  in  the  northeast;  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Ural  ridge  it  reappears  in  Siberia  in  the  southern  part  of  Tobolsk. 
The  trees  disappear  altogether  as  we  advance  southwards,  till  not  even  a  bush 
is  to  be  seen.^  Nothing  is  visible  to  the  eye  but  hundreds  of  miles  of  fertile 
black  soil,  a  limitless  field  stretching  beyond  the  horizon.  As  a  consequence 
of  its  fertility  this  portion  of  Russia  is  most  populous;  the  population  increases 
steadily,  as  railways  are  constructed  and  as  agriculture  gains  upon  the  sur- 
rounding steppes. 

Between  the  Black  Lands  and  the  southern  seas  lie  the  steppes  proper 
wherein  the  dead  level  of  the  country,  the  absence  of  all  arboreal  vegetation, 
and  the  summer  droughts  attain  their  maximum.  These  great  plains,  cover- 
ing over  half  a  million  miles  of  Europe,  include  many  different  qualities  of 
soil,  destined  to  as  many  different  ends. 

The  sandy,  stony,  saline  steppes  will  forever  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
fertile  steppes  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  Black 
Lands  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azov  consist  of  a  layer  of  black  vege- 
table mould  ready  for  cultivation  and  teeming  with  fertility.  The  grass, 
growing  five  or  six  feet  high,  in  rainy  seasons  even  higher,  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  the  absence  of  woods :  its  rapid  luxuriant  growth  would  smother 
young  trees. 

The  virgin  steppe  with  its  rank  vegetation  —  the  steppe  of  history  and 
poetry  —  diminishes  day  by  clay,  and  will  soon  disappear  before  the  agri- 
cultural invasion.  The  legendary  Ukraine  has  almost  lost  its  wild  beauty; 
Gogol's  steppe,  like  Cooper's  prairie,  will  soon  be  but  a  memory  — 
lost  in  the  black  belt.  The  long  delay  in  opening  up  these  grassy  plains  is 
due  as  well  to  the  lack  of  water  and  wood  as  to  the  lack  of  workers.  The  lack 
of  water  is  difficult  to  remedy,  hence  the  plains  are  bound  to  experience  alter- 
nately good  and  bad  years;  hence,  also,  the  frequent  famines  in  lands  which 
otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  the  storehouse  of  the  empire. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  drawback  is  the  lack  of  trees;  thereby  the  popula- 
tion is  deprived  both  of  fuel  and  of  materials  for  building.  Stalks  of  the  tall 
steppe-grasses  and  the  dung  of  the  flocks,  which  otherwise  would  go  to  the 
soil,  supply  it  with  a  fuel  that  would  not  suffice  for  a  dense  population.  The 
introduction  of  railroads  and  the  opening  of  coal  mines  will,  however,  remedy 
little  by  little  these  evils,  by  supplying  fuel  and  restoring  the  manure  to  the 
soil.  The  proximity  to  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers  and  to  the  Black  Sea 
renders  the  position  of  these  steppes  especially  favourable  to  trade  with 
Europe. 

The  Ural-Caspian  depression  is  as  truly  a  desert  as  the  Sahara.  It  contains 
but  few  oases.  These  saline  steppes  sink  in  part  below  the  sea  level,  like  the 
Caspian  itself,  whose  ancient  basin  they  formed,  and  which  now,  narrowed 
and  sunk,  lies  about  eighty-five  feet  below  the  Black  Sea's  surface.  This 
region  is  of  all  European  Russia  the  barest,  the  driest,  and  the  most  exposed 
to  extreme  seasons.  It  is  decidedly  Asiatic  in  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  and 
inhabitants.  This  barren  steppeland,  covering  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  has  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants.  It  is  good  for  nothing 
but  pasturage;  and  is  therefore  overrun  with  nomad  Asiatic  tribes. 


THE   HISTOKY   OF   RUSSIA 

o*i 

We  cannot  consider  as  Russian  in  character  the  Caucasus  and 
f  tkp Crimea-  these  present  an  entirely  different  aspec- 
Sri  d  asX  rSl  RuSa  is^onotonous.    In  the  valleys  of 

.t^rf  forests —  absent  from  the  centre  of  the  empire  g. 
appear  *ore"ts 


nn  lorcoto  —  aw^**-*  **vr.     —     ,        ••  ,        * 

vigorous,  not  thin  and  scattered  and  monotonous  as 
f  uit  trees  thrive,  and  all  varieties  of  plant  life  for  which  R 
over  her  wide  plains,  from  the  shores  of  the  ice-bound  north 
'.!  Se  vinl  which  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  finds  but  a  pre 
the  mulberry-tree;  the  olive.  Few  are  the  fruits  that  cs 
?n  ?hV  hanging  gardens  of  the  Crimea  suspended  above  the  sea, 
in  t-ne  ii<ui&  &  &  caucasia  where,  not  content 

introduced  successfully  the  < 
cotton  and  the  sugar  cane, 
merchants  are  anxious  to 
plantations. 

DIVERSITY  OF  RA( 

The  number  of  diverse 
counted  for  by  the  configure 
sia.  Lacking  defined  bounc 
and  west,  Russia  has  been 
to  invasion  —  she  has  been  t 
way  of  emigration  from  Asia 
The. strata  of  human  alluvi 
where  been  more  numerous,  i 
more  broken  or  inharmoniou 
flat  bed,  where  each  wave,  j 
one  behind  it,  encountered 
other  than  the  wave  which 
Even  since  historical  times 
to  enumerate  the  peoples  i 
lowed  one  another  upon  R 
who  have  there  formed  em; 
less  durable:  Scythian,  San 
Avar,  Bulgarian,  Hungai 
Petcheneg,  Lithuanian,  M 
without  counting  the  previo 
of  the  Celts  and  Teutones,  or  of  peoples  whose  very  names  h 
but  among  whom  even  the  most  obscure  have  left  upon  the  po 
impression  whose  origin  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  trace. 

While  the  configuration  of  Russia  has  left  rner  open  to  ever 
structure  of  her  soil  forbade  the  development  of  the  invaders : 
nations  independent  of  one  another.  Instead  of  being  the 
of  slow  development  by  physical  causes,  this  multiplicity  < 
tribes  is  an  historical  heritage.  Without  considering  the  glac 
the  north,  uninhabitable  save  for  hunters  and  fishers,  or  the  sar 
steppes  of  the  southeast,  where  wander  only  pastoral  nomads,  tt 
of  races  and  tribes,  far  from  being  a  result  of  adaptation  to 
from  being  in  harmony  with  physical  conditions,  is  directly  opp 
Far  from  having  a  tendency  to  race  diversion,  the  natural  condil 
unity  and  harmony.  The  absence  of  boundaries  made  it  impc 
different  tribes  to  isolate  themselves. 


COSTUME  WORN  BY  COSSACK  OF  THE 
UKRAINE 
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In  the*  immense  quadrilateral  comprised  Ix^ween  the  glacial  ocean  and  the 
lilae.k  Sea,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural,  there  is  n?»t  a  single  mountain  _ 
nota  singfr  dividing  line.  Over  this  even  surface  the  different,  tribes  have 
bet»hxihliged  to  scatter  at  random  •  -  just  as  the.  waters  have  flowed  toge.ther, 
having>o  ridge  to  separate  them,  no  hanks  to  contain  them.  Thus,  while 
eustom,  reHgion,  ami  language  prevented  their  mingling,  they  were  yet, 
obliged  to  live^sidejby  side:  to  invade  one  another,  to  mingle  one  with  another 
without  loss  of  individuality,  as  the  rivers  which  flow  together  without  con- 
founding their  wafers.  Exhausted  in  the  effort  to  spread  over  too  large 
expanses,  or  broken  up  into  fragments,  all  these  races  have  the  more  easily 
.submitted  to  the  domination  of  one  rule;  and  under  this  domination  they 
have  been  the  more  rapidly  unified  and  mingled.  From  this  fusion,  begun 
centuries  ago  under  the  Christian  empire  and  the  Muscovite  sovereignty,  have 
sprung  tin*  Russian  people™  that  mass  of  about  129,000,000  souls/  which, 
compared  with  other  peoples,  resembles  the  sea,  devouring  its  own  shores,  a 
^eu  dotted  with  islands  which  it  swallows  one  by  one. 

Out  of  the  seeming  chaos  of  Russian  ethnology  emerge  definitely  three 
principal  elements  Finn,  Tatar,  and  Slav,  which  last,  lias  to-day  to  a.  great 
extent  absorbed  the  other  two.  Not  counting  the  three  millions  of  Jews 
in  the.  west,  the  seven  or  eight-  hundred  thousand  Rumanians  in  Bessarabia, 
the  right  or  nine  hundred  thousand  (lenuans  of  the  Bailie  provinces  and  the 
southern  colonies;  without  counting  the  .Ka.lmuc.ks  of  the  steppe  of  tin1  lower 
Volga,  the  Circassians,  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  tin*  whole  babel 
of  the  Caucasus  all  the  races  and  tribes  which  have  invaded  Russia,  in 
the  past  and  all  which  inhabit  her  to-day  can  be  traced  to  one  of  these  three 
races.  As  tar  back  as  history  goes,  are  to  be  found  upon  Russian  soil,  under 
one  name  or  another,  representatives  of  all  these*  three  groups;  and  their 
fusion  is  not  yet  so  complete  that  we  cannot  trace  their  origin,  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  or  their  respective  original  dominions. 

The  Finnish  tribe  seems  in  olden  times  to  have  occupied  the  most,  exten- 
sive territory  in  what  is  to-day  called  Russia.  It  is  manifestly  foreign  to 
Aryan  or  Kuropean  stock,  whence,  with  the  (Vlts  and  Latins,  (lennans  and 
Slavs,  most  of  the  Kuropean  peoples  have  sprung.  Ktlmologieal  classifi- 
cations usually  place  the  Finns  in  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  group  known 
variously  as  Turanian,  Mongolian,  and  Mongoloid. 

The  Mongols,  properly  so  called,  with  the  Tatars  are  usually  arranged 
beside  the  Finns  in  the  I'ral-Altaic  group;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects 
the  Chinese  and  other  great  nations  of  oriental  Asia.  This  classiiicatiou 
appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable;  but  it  must  be  noticed  thai  this  Ural- 
Altaic  group  is  far  from  presenting  the  same  hornogeneousness  as  the  Aryan 
or  Semitic  group.  The  relationship  between  the  numerous  branches  is  far 
less  fundamental  than  between  Latin  and  Herman;  it  is  probably  far  more 
remote  than  that  between  the  Brahman  or  (Iheber  of  India  and  the.  (Vlt 
of  Scotland  or  Brittany;  at  bottom  it  is  perhaps  less  close  than  between 
the  Indo-Kurope;m  and  the  Semite. 

The  Finns 

The  Finnish  race,  which  outside  of  Hungary  is  almost  entirely  com- 
prised within  Kuropean  Russia,  numbers  live4  or  six  millions,  divided  into 
;i  dozen  different  tribes,  To  the*  Hungarian  family  in  the  north  belongs 
the  only  Finnish  people  which  ever  played  an  important  role:  in  Euro 


or  arrived  at  a  high  stat«»  of  civilisation--  the  Magyars  of  Hungary. 
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the  northwest  we  find  the  Finns  properly  so  called;  they  are  sub 

S  or  three  tribes,  tift  Suomi,  as  they  designate  themselves, 

t?       lv -tribe  in  the  whole  empire  that  possesses  a  national  s 

the  °™y.          history  and  a  literature;  also  the  only  one  that 

?L  =wL  flhsorotion  by  which  their  kindred  have  been  swallowe< 

L  fiw  S  of  the  population  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finlan. 

Saltoost  wholly  rumE    A  Swedish  element  mingled  with  < 

Russian  is  predominant  in  the  cities.  . 

St  Petersburg  is,  truth  to  tell,  built  in  the  midst  of  Jbinnn 

the  immediate  surroundings  only  are  russified,    and   that  qui 
me  iiuuicu  eyen  half  a   century  ago 

not  understood  in  the  ham 
the  very  gates  of  the  capit 
Finnish  branch  belong  the 
nearly  extinct,  which  has  gr 
to  Livonia;  also  the  Lapps 
physically  the  ugliest,  mora 
developed,  of  all  the  bran 
tribe. 

The  race  is  almost  in 
divided;  its  members  pro 
religions  from  Shamanism 
medanism,  from  Greek  o: 
Lutheranism.  They  are  D 
the  Lapp;  pastoral,  like  1 
sedentary  and  agriculture 
Esth  and  the  Finn.  They  1 
the  customs  and  spoken  1 
of  each  and  all,  have  be 
peoples  of  different  origin! 
russified  after  having  be 
tatarised  —  all  these  influe: 
uting  to  break  up  the  rac 
nificant  fragments.  As  3 
their  Hungarian  kindred, 
the  Russian  Empire  are  J 
ing  able  to  claim  an  equal 
nificance. 

Is  it  true  that  the  alliance  with  the  Finns  is  for  Russia  an 
cause  of  inferiority?  It  is  doubtful.  In  their  isolation  anc 
hampered  by  the  thankless  soil  upon  which  they  dwell,  the  Fin 
unable  to  achieve  an  original  development;  as  compensatioi 
everywhere  manifested  a  singular  facility  of  assimilation  with  me 
races  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact;  they  allowed  then 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  civilisation  which  they  themselves 
to  originate:  if  they  possessed  no  blood-ties  with  Europe,  th< 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  annexation  by  her.  Their  religion  is  tifc 
The  majority  have  long  been  Christians;  and  it  is  principally 
which  has  led  the  way  to  their  fusion  with  the  Slavs  and  theii 
into  civilised  Europe.  From  Hungary  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
have  accepted  with  docility  the  three  principal  historical  forms  of 
the  most  modern,  Protestantism,  has  thriven  better  among  the 
Esthonic  tribes  than  among  the  Celtic,  Iberian,  and  Latin  pe( 


A  TATAR 
(Russian) 
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If  we  serk  in  language  an  unmistakable  sign  of  race  and  intelligence, 
it  must  l»o  admitted  that  certain  Finns— the  Suoiftt  of  Finland  like  the 
ofc  Hungary  -~  have  brought  their  agglutinate  languages  to  a 
which  for  power,  hanne»nyf  and  wealth  of  expression  well  boars 
n  with  our  most  e'omple*x  llexional  languages.  If  it  is  true  that 
the*  Finns  an*  related  to  flu*  Mongols,  they  have  certainly  the  virtue's  of  that 
race,  which  holds  its  own  so  well  in  its  struggle*  with  ICurope:  they  possess 
the*  same*  stability,  patience*,  and  perseverance;  hence  perhaps  the  fact  that 
to  every  country  and  every  state  which  has  felt  their  influence  the  Finns 
have  communicated  a  singular  power  of  resistance,  a  remarkable  vitality. 


KTHN'OLOtm'AL    DiSTHlliI"TU)X    OK    UKUGIONH 

The  Finn  has  lx»come  Christian;  the  Turk  or  Tatar,  Moslem;  the  Mongol, 
Buddhist:  to  this  ethnological  distribution  of  religion  there  are  few  excep- 
tions. Hereto  an*  attributable  the  causes  of  I  ho  widely  different  destinies 
of  these  three  groups  -particularly  the  neighbouring  Finns  and  Tatars. 
It  is  religion  which  has  prepared  the*  one*  for  its  European  existence;  it  is 
religion  which  has  made  that  existence  impossible  for  the*  other.  Islam 
has  given  the*  Tatar  a,  higher  and  more  precocious  civilisation;  it  has  inspired 
him  to  build  flourishing  cities  like*  the  ancient:  Sarai  and  Kazan,  and  to  found 
powerful  states  in  ICuropeand  Asia;  it-  has  achieved  for  him  a  brilliant  past, 
while  exposing  him  to  a  future  full  of  dittie.ulties:  while  saving  him  from 
absorption  into  Kurope,  it  has  left  him  completely  outside  the  gate  of  modern 
civilisation. 

It  is  the  Tatars  who  have*  given  to  the  Russians  the*  name*  of  Mongols, 
to  which  the  Tatars  themselves  have*  but  a  ejuestiewable.  right,  hi  any 
case*  the*  title*  is  not  applicable  to  the  true*.  Russians,  who  have*  at  most  but 
a  drop  or  two  of  Mongol  blood  in  the*ir  venns,  and  le*ss  of  Tatar  than  the 
Spaniards  have  e»f  Moorish  or  Arab. 

At  the*  same*  time*  with  the  proce*ss  of  absorption  and  assimilation  of 
the*  Finnish  e*leme*nt,  another  process  has  for  centuries  bee^n  going  on  —  -  an 
inverse  process  of  secretion  and  elimination  of  the  Tatar  anel  Moslem  de- 
ments which  Russia  found  herself  unable*  to  assimilate.  After  their  sub- 
mission a  great  number  of  Tatars  le*fl  Russia,  being  unwilling  to  lx*e*ome  the 
subjects  of  the  iniidels  whose  masters  they  had  been.  Before  the  progress 
of  Christianity  they  spontaneously  retre»ate»ei  to  the  lands  still  dominated 
by  the  law  of  the  prophet.  After  the*  d<»struetion  of  the*  Khanates  of  Kazan 
mid  Astrakhan,  the*y  tended  to  conee*ntrate*  in  the  Crimea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  in  what  up  tojhe*  eighteenth  century  was  known  as  Little 
Tartar)  ;  after  tin4  conquest  of  the  Crimra  by  Catherine*  II  the»y  took  their 
way  Mill  further  toward  the  empire  e>f  their  Turkish  brethren.  Kven  in 
our  own  time,  after  the  war  of  Sebastopol  and  after  the*  conquest,  of  the  Cau- 


casus, the  emigration  of  the*  Tatars  and  the  Nogaians  began  again  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  together  with  that  of  the*  Circassians.  In  the  Crimea  the  Tatar 
population,  already  diminished  by  eme-half  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II,  in  to- 

day scarri'ly  one-fifth  of  what  'it  was  at  the  time  of  the*  annexation  to 
Kiis«H.  The  introduction  of  obligatory  military  service,  in  the  year  JH74  drove 

them  out  in  large  numbers.  By  defeat  and  voluntary  exile*  have  the 
Tatars  been  reduced  to  insignificant  groups  in  a  country  where,  formerly, 
they  reigned  fe^r  centuries  —  in  some  parts  of  which  even  they  were  the  sole 
inhabitants.*' 
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THE  SLAVS 
e* 

As  to  the  Slavs  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  popular 
generally  recognised  that  they  migrated  to  Russia  from  the  n 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  Byzantine  annalists  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  centuries,  speaking  of  the  Slavs,  whoi 
SWaboi,  a  name  appearing  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  centur 
two  branches  of  them:  the  Ants,  living  from  the  Danube  1 
of  the  Dnieper;  and  the  Slavs,  properly  so  named,  hying 
the  Danube  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  source  of  the  Vistu 
rio-ht  bank  of  the  Dniester.  In  this,  their  statement  agree 
/  Jornandes,*  the  historian  of  the  Goths.  Some  Russian  set 
/  that  before  coming  to  the  Danube  t] 

f  ^<L      near  the  Carpathians,  whence  they 

Byzantine  empire.    These  encroach: 
ning  as  far  back  as  the  third  cen 
in  the  penetration  of  t 
southern  Austria  and  th< 
insula.     Byzantine  am 
sixth  and  seventh  centui 
and  the  emperor  Mauric 
fight   the   Slavs  in  per 
them  as  being  ever  o 
"  They  live  in  woods  and 
of  rivers,  in  small  hamlets,  ar 
ready  to  change  their  abode.77 
time  these  Byzantine  annalist:- 
people  as  exceedingly  fond  of  lib 
the  remotest  period,77  says  Prc 
Slavs  were  known  to  live  as 
they  discussed  their  wants  in  p 
blies  or  folkmotes."     "  The  Sla 
liberty,77  writes  the  emperor  Ma 
cannot  bear  unlimited  rulers, 
easily  brought  to  submission. 
language  is  used  also  by  the  < 
"The  Slavs/7  says  he,  "are  t 
strongly  opposed  to  any  subjec 
Byzantine  historians  do  not  sp 
vasion  of  the  Slavs  into  the 
empire  during  the  second  part 

century,  it  is  because  their  migration  took  at  this  time  anot 
from  the  Carpathians  they  moved  toward  the  Vistula  and  the  I 
During  the  ninth  century,  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  f 
ties,  the  Dnieper,  with  its  numerous  affluents  on  both  side 
limit  of  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  the  east.  This  barrier  ws 
by  the  Viatitchi,  stretching  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  the  soui 
On  the  north  the  Slavs  reached  the  great  Valdai  plateau  from  ^ 
largest  rivers  descend,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  great  lake  : 
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There  is  no  indication  that  the  race  is  deficient  in  genius 
Slavs  who  opened  the  way  to  the  west  by  two  great  movemen 
gurated  the  modern  era  —  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reform; 
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discovery  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe,  and  the  plea  for  liberty  of 
thought.  The  Pole  Copernicus  was  the  herald  of  (ulMleo;  the  t-jjoch,  John 
]TussT  tlie  j*iv  cursor  of  Luther.  Poland  and  Bohemia,  the  two  Slav  peoples 
nio>*Ncarly  connected  with  the  west  by  neighbourhood  and  religion,  can  cite1  a 
long  lisKof  men  distinguished  in  letters,  science,  polities,  and  war.  Hagusa 
alone  could  furnish  an  entire  gallery  of  men  talented  along  all  lines.  There* 
where  remoteness  from  the  west  and  foreign  oppression  have  made  study 
impossible  and  prevented  single  names  from  becoming  widely  known,  the 
people  have  manifested  their  genius  in  songs  which  lack  none  of  the  qualities 
inherent  in  flu*  most  splendid  poetry  of  the  west.  In  that  popular  impersonal 
literature  which  we  admin*  so  frankly 
in  the  nwwwvms'  of  Spain,  the  ballads 
of  Scotland  and  (termany,  the  Slav, 
far  from  yielding  the  palm  to  the 
Latin  or  the  Teuton,  jKThaps  excels 
both.  Nothing  more  truly  poetical 
exists  than  the  pwwx  of  Serviaor  the 
tlouwtts  of  Little  Russia;  for,  by  a  sort 
of  natural  compensation,  it  is  among 
tluk  Slavs  leas!  initiated  into  western 
culture  that  popular  poetry  has  flow- 
ered most  freely. 

In  temperament  and  character  the 
Slavs  present  an  ensemble  of  defects 
and  qualities  which  unite  them  more 
nearly  with  tin*  Latins  and  Celts  than 
with  their  neighbours  the  (lermans. 
They  an*  characterised  by  a  vivacity,  a, 
warm!  h,  a  mobility,  a  petulance,  an  ex- 
uberance not  always  Found  to  the  same 
degree*  among  even  the  peoples  of  the 
south.  Among  the  Slavs  of  purer  blood 
these  characteristics  have  marked  their 
political  life  with  a  mobile,  inconstant, 
and  anarchical  spirit  which  has  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  their  national 
existence  and  which,  taken  with  their 
geographical  position,  has  been  the 

great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  civilisation.  The  distinguishing  faculty  of 
the  race  is  a  certain  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  temperament  and  character 
which  render  it  adaptable  to  tUe  reception  and  the  reproduction  of  all  sorts  of 
diverse  ideas;  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  Slavs  is  well  known.  This  gift  is 
everywhere  distributed  among  them;  this  Slav  malleability,  peculiar  alike 
to  Pole  and  Russian,  is  perhaps  fundamentally  but  a  result  of  their  historical 
progress  and  of  their  geographical  position.  But  lately  entered  in  at  the* 
gate  of  civilisation,  and  during  long  years  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  races, 
they  have  always  gone  to  school  to  the  others;  instead  of  living  by  their  own 
invention,  they  have  lived  by  borrowing,  and  the  imitative  spirit  has  become 
their  ruling  faculty,  having  been  for  them  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
widely  exercised. 

In  the  west  the  Slavs  fell  under  the  influence  of  Koine;  in  the  east,  under 
that  of  Byzantium;  hence  the  antagonism  which  during  long  centuries  has 
set  strife  "in  the  midst  of  the  two  chief  Slavonic  nations.  Tinted  by  their 
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common  origin  and  the  affinity  of  their  languages,  they  are  however,  separated 
bT™e  W  elements  <tf  civilisation  -  religion  writing,  and  calendar;  theran 
lies  the  Set  of  the  moral  and  material  strife  between  Russia  and  Poland — 
a  strife  which,  after  having  nearly  annihilated  the  one  actually  cost  tether 
its  life-  as  though  from  the  Carpathian  to  the  Ural,  on  those  vast  ev^i  plains, 
there  was  not  room  at  one  time  for  two  separate  states.  m 

In  the  northwest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  and  Dvma,  appears  a  strange 
sroup,  incontestably  of  Indo-European  origin  yet  isolated  amidst  the  peoples 
of  Europe-  harking  back  to  the  Slavs,  yet  forming  a  parallel  branch  rather 
than  offshoot -the  Letto-Lithuanian  group.  Shut  away  m^the  north  by 
marshy  forests,  restricted  by  powerful  neighbours  the  Lithuanian  group  long 
remained  closed  to  aU  outer  influences,  whether  of  East  or  West.  Last  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  to  accept  Christianity,  its  language  even  to-day  is  the 
nearest  of  European  tongues  to  the  Sanskrit.  The  bone  of  contention  among 
the  Germans  the  Poles,  and  the  Russians,  who  each  in  turn  obtained  a  footing 
among  them  and  left  an  influence  on  their  religion,  they  found  themselves 
divided  into  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Orthodox. 

Mixed  with  Poles  and  Russians,  menaced  on,  both  sides  with  complete 
absorption,  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Samogitians,  their  brothers  by  race  and 
language,  still  number  in  ancient  Lithuania  nearly  two  million  souls,  Catho- 
lics for  the  most  part;  they  formed  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Vilna 
and  Kovno.  In  Prussia  some  two  hundred  thousand  Lithuanians  constitute 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  population  of  oriental  Prussia,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  a  people  of  that  race  which  kept  its  language  intact  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  second  existing  group  of  this  family,  the  Letts,  crossed  probably 
with  Finns,  number  more  than  a  million  souls;  they  inhabit  chiefly  Courlancl, 
Vitetesk  and  Livonia;  but,  converted,  subjected,  and  made  slaves  of  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  they  still  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  barons 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
religion  —  Lutheranism.  Like  the  Finnish  tribes  outside  of  Finland,  the 
Letts  and  Lithuanians,  scanty  in  number  and  widely  scattered,  are  incapable 
of  forming  by  themselves  a  nation  or  a  state.  Out  of  this  intermixture  of 
races,  by  the  assimilation  of  the  ruder  by  the  more  civilised,  was  formed  a 
new  people — a  homogeneous  nation.  In  fact,  contrary  to  popular  prejudice 
there  is  in  Russia  something  more  than  an  intermixture  of  diverse  races  — 
there  is  what  we  to-day  call  a  " nationality"  —  as  united,  as  compact,  and 
as  self-conscious  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  Russia,  notwithstanding  all  her 
various  races,  is  yet  no  incoherent  mass,  no  political  conglomeration  or 
mosaic  of  peoples.  She  resembles  France  in  her  national  unity  rather  than 
Turkey  or  Austria.  » 

If  Russia  must  be  compared  to  a  mosaic,  let  it  be  to  one  of  those  ancient 
pavements  whose  scheme  is  a  single  substance  of  solid  color  edged  with  a 
border  of  diverse  forms  and  shades  —  most  of  Russia's  original  alien  popula- 
tions being  relegated  to  her  borders  and  forming  around  her  a  sort  of  bell 
of  uneven  width. 

It  is  in  the  centre  of  Russia  that  is  found  that  uniformity  which  is  so  mucl 
more  marked  among  the  Russians  than  among  all  other  peoples  of  Europe 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  the  language  presents  fewer  dialect 
and  less  localisms  than  most  of  our  western  languages.  The  cities  all  loo 
alike;  the  peasants  have  the  same  customs,  the  same  manner  of  life.  Th 
nation  resembles  the  country,  having  the  same  unity,  almost  the  sam 
monotony  as  the  plains  which  it  peoples. 
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There  an*?  however,  two  principal  types,  almost  two  peoples,  speaking  two 
dialeer^qjtd  wholly  separated  from  each  other:  the  Urea!  Russians  and  the 
Kittle  KtXsjans.  In  their  qualifies  and  in  their  defects  they  represent  in 
.Russia  the  eternal  contrast  of  north  and  south,  Their  history  is  no  less  diver- 
sified than  their  nature;  the  first  have  their  centre  at  Moscow,  the  second  at 
Kit'V.  Stri'fehing,  the  one  to  the  northeast,  the  other  to  the  southwest,  these- 
two  unequal  halves  of  the  nation  do  not  precisely  correspond  to  the  two  great 
physical  aones  of  Russia,  This  is  due  partly  to  nature,  partly  to  history, 
which  hus^  hindered  the  development  of  the  one  and  fostered  that  oft  he-other. 
The  southern  ,sfepj»e,s\  o|w*n  to  every  invasion,  long  arrested  the  expansion  of 
the  Kittle  Russians,  who  for  cent  uries  were  shut  up  in  t  he  basins  of  (he  Dnieper, 
the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester;  while  the  Urea!  Russians  spread  freely  in  the  north 
and  east  and  established  themselves  in  the  enormous  basin  of  the  Volga; 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  forest  regions  and  of  the  great  t'ral  Lake,  they  took 
jios^'Nsinn  of  the  Black  Belt  and  the  steppes  along  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 

The  Whiti*  Russian  inhabits  Molulev,  Vitebsk,  (Srodno,  Minsk  «a  region 
possessing  some  of  the  finest  forests  in  Russia,  but  whose  soil  is  marshy  and 
unwholesome,  t'nifed  politically  with  the  Kittle  Russian,  the  two  have  been 
classed  under  the  name  Western  Russians.  Subjected  at  an  early  date  by 
Lithuania,  whose  dialect  became  its  oilieial  language,  White  Russia  was  with 
the  greater  part  of  Kittle  Russia  united  to  Poland,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
objeet  of  strife  between  that  nation  and  the  Muscovite  e/,ars,  from  the  effects 
of  which  strife  she  still  bleeds.  Of  the  three  Russian  tribes  this  is  perhaps 
the  purest  in  hloud;  but  thanks,  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  sea,  she  has  remained  the  poorest  ;md  least  advanced  in  civilisation. 

The  (tivat  Rus.-ians  are  the  most  vigorous  and  expansive  element  of  the 
Rui-<v-ian  nation,  albeit  the  nt<>:t  mixed.  Finnish  blood  has  leit  its  traces  in 
their  physique ;  Tatar  dominion  in  t  heir  character.  Before  the  advent  ot  the 
Romanovs  they  formed  alone  the  Muscovite  Kmpire,  ami  their  cy,a.rs  look  the 
fiflf*  "Sovereign  of  all  the  Ru.vsas "  lorn?;  before  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the 
<!rrat,  justified  this  title  bv  the  annexation  of  the  I'Kraine.  Hence  (Ireat 
Russia,  under  the  name  Muscovite,  has  been  considered  by  certain  ioreigners 
the  true,  the  *»nly  Rns:.ia.  This  is  an  error;  since  the  (Ireat  Russian,  the  pro- 
duct of  tin*  colonization  of  central  Russia  by  the  western  Russians  l»eforc  the 
invasion  o!  the  Tatars,  antedates  the  slate  and  even  the  village  of  Moscow. 
If  therefrom  h;t-;  emm^-d  tin*  Muscovite  autocracy,  i!  is  impossible  to  cut 
the  lies  thai  Kind  if  to  the  great  Slav  republic  of  the  world  who.se  name  is  still 
tin*  active  .^vmbol  of  Hlierty  Novgorod. 

Kea-f  Slav  of  all  the  prople.-;«f hat  pretend  to  the  name,  the  (I rent  Russian 
has  U-en  the  coloniser  of  the  races  If  is  whole  history  has  been  one  long  strug- 
gle against  A-4'i:  his  conquests  have  contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Kurope.  Long  the  vassal  of  the  Tatar  khans,  he  never  forgot  ^ under  Asiatic 
domination  hi-*  Kuropran  origin;  and  in  the  farthest  limits  of  Muscovy  the 
Very  name  A-iatic  is  an  in  ••nil  to  the  peasant. 

ronqtteror  over  A-<ia,  inilurnci-d  morally  and  physically  by  all  the  popula- 
tions assimilated  «*r  subjugated  by  him  in  his  march  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
I'ral,  the  I, 'real  Kalian  lust  .-.onii-thing  of  his  independence,  his  pride,  his 
individuality;  hut  he  gained  in  stability  and  solidity. 

In  spite'of  the  obviniH  *«videnc«'s  oV  his  mivd  bluod,  the  Clreaf  Russian 
is  in  |rrtVct  harm»»ny  \\ith  fin*  (auca-.ian  race  by  the  exterior  elmrart eristics 
whicli  rti,4ingui--li  it --his  stature,  his  complexion,  the  colour  of  his  hair  ami 
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eves  He  is  apt  to  be  tall,  his  skin  is  white,  his  eyes  are  very  of  ten 
Sir  is  SuaHy  blondflight  chestnut,  or  red.  The  long  heavy  beard  : 
the  hlart of  the  moujik  and  which  al  the  persecutions  of  Peter  1 
fn  mduce  him  to  dispense  with,  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  race,  a 

ld  be  smooSerThan  thechin  of  the  Mongol,  the  Chinese,  or  the  ? 

Th?LiTtl  Russians  dwelling  in  the  south  have  brown  or  dark 
hair  and  are  of  purer  race,  dwelling  nearer  to  the  Occident;  they  pr 
S fSpon ^their  comparatively  unmixed  blood,  their  more  temperat 
their  less  dreary  land;  they  are  a  more  imaginative,  more  dreai 
poetic  people  tt£n  their  neighbours  of  the  north  It  is  in  Lit  le  Ri 
the  Zaparogians  belong,  the  most  celebrated  of  those  Cossack  tribe, 
the  Ukraine  or  the  southern  steppes  played  so  important  a  role  bel 
Poles,  the  Tatars,  and  the  Turks,  and  whose  name  will  ever  remain 
the  synonym  of  freedom  and  independence.  Even  to-day  the  Z/a 
with  his  liberal  or  democratic  tradition,  remains  the  more  or  less 
and  avowed  ideal  of  the  majority  of  the  Little  Russians.  Another 
the  history  of  the  Ukraine,  which  makes  for  democratic  instincts  in 
Russians  is  the  foreign  origin  and  denaturalisation  of  a  great  pg 
higher  classes  among  the  Poles  and  Great  Russians.  From  this  dout 
the  Little  Russian  is  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  political  aspirati- 
accessible  to  revolutionary  seduction  than  his  brother  of  Great  Ri 

Of  the  Cossacks  of  to-day  only  those  of  the  Black  Sea  transplant 
Kuban  between  the  sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caucasus  are  Little  Russ 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Ural  are  Great  Russians.** 


SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL   ORGANISATION 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  an  approximately  correct  picti 
life  of  the  Russian  Slavs  even  in  its  barest  outlines.  Among  _  tl 
scattered  tribes  there  was  hardly  more  than  one  element  tending 
union  —  that  of  language.  Frequent  contact  with  the  populations 
their  borders  and  wedged  in  between  them,  must  of  itself  have  prod 
siderable  modifications  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  entire  social  organisation  of  the  early  Slays,  like  that  of 
Aryan  and  non-Aryan  peoples,  was  based  upon  kinship  or^lescei 
common  ancestor.0  Even  in  the  Varangian  period  we  can  cliscovei 
this  primeval  organisation  in  clans  among  a  few  tribes.  In  ^  time 
these  clans  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  in  order  to  discus; 
affairs.  The  chronicler  h  uses  the  expression  "  came  together  "  when 
to  speak  of  decisions  taken  in  common.  This  practice  seems  to  1 
known  to  all  Slavonic  peoples.  Among  the  Russian  Slavs  these 
were  known  under  the  name  of  vetche7  and  they  remained  to  the  en 
existence  a  necessary  part  of  the  political  institutions,  not  only  in  tht 
city  republics,  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  but  also  in  nearly  all  the  pri 
of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  latest  founded,  Moscow 

Among  these  tribes  we  also  find  native  princes  or  clan  chieftain 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  there  were  i 
Russian  Slavs  private  owners  of  tracts  of  land  who  occupied  an  adv 
position  as  compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  co 
and  from  whom  the  latter  nobles  (boyars)  were  descended.  But  on 
the  village  community  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  political  and 
organisation  of  the  eastern  or  Russian  Slavs.  It  was  a  world  cc 
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itself,  self-sufficient  and  independent  both  economically  and  juridically.  The 
community  was  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  which  was  periodically  redistributed 
among  its  component  members;  the  separate  patriarchal  families,  and  the 
asser?jyy  of  the  heads  of  the  families  was  the  body  that  judged  and  decided  all 
things  p^taining  to  the  community.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  apparently  contradictory  reports  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  who  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Slavs  know  of  no  government  and  do  not  obey  any 
individual,  and  on  the  other  hand  speak  of  a  popular  government  that  has 
existed  from  ancient  times,  that  discusses  all  things  in  common,  and  that  has 
many  petty  princes  at  its  head. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  government  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
village  community  must  assume  a  different  character  as  soon  as  the  settle- 
ment gains  in  extent  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  city.  And  cities  grew 
up  quite  early  in  northern  and  southwestern  Russia.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  Kiev  had  a  wide  fame  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  also  knows  of  Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Linbetch, 
Tchernigov,  Vishgorod,  and  Vititchev;  in  the  time  of  Igor  more  than  twenty 
cities  can  be  named.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Russian  cities  has 
called  forth  much  debate  and  an  extensive  literature. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  a  proper  understanding  of  the  so-called  Bavarian 
geographer,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  who  counts,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  northern  Slavs,  some  twenty  peoples  with  more  than  3,760  cities. 
These  latter  he  calls  now  civitates,  now  urbes,  without  indicating  that  there 
is  any  distinction  of  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  terms,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  conclude  that  both  names  denote  settlements.  The  present  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  those  old  Russian  cities  is  as  follows: 

The  old  word  grad,  (now  gorod,  city)  denoted  any  space  surrounded  by 
a  palisade  or  earthworks.  Thus  there  were  wooden  and  earthen  cities  built 
for  protection  in  time  of  war,  and  every  community  had  its  city.  But  in 
the  regions  that  offered  a  natural  protection  by  their  inaccessible  and  swampy 
character  the  need  for  these  cities  was  not  so  urgent,  so  that  the  wooded 
and  marshy  north  had  fewer  cities  than  the  open  south.  Numerous  remains 
of  these  ancient  earth  piles  enable  us  to  recognise  the  position  and  wide 
extension  of  these  old  Slavonic  settlements.  Sometimes  they  are  circular 
in  form,  others  consist  of  a  double  angular  trench  with  outlying  earthworks. 
These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wooden  cities,  which  were  originally 
built  for  trading  purposes,  and  only  later  were  fenced  in  and  enclosed,  so 
that  they  could  also  serve  for  protective  purposes.  They  were  built  in 
favourable  situations,  adjacent  to  some  trade  route.  The  more  complex 
social  relations  that  grew  up  in  them  demanded  a  more  thorough  organisation 
of  social  and  political  life,  for  wj^xich  the  village  community  did  indeed  furnish 
the  basis,  but  which,  in  the  long  run,  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  The 
questions  of  general  interest  to  the  city  were  settled  in  the  first  place  by 
the  vetche,  which  greatly  resembled  the  village  gathering  of  the  family  elders. 

But  the  need  of  a  power  which  should  decide  all  questions  that  might 
arise  while  the  vetche  was  in  abeyance,  was  more  pressing  in  the  cities,  and 
favoured  the  development  of  the  power  —  originally  very  limited,  —  of  the 
kniazes  or  princes,  who  were  elective  and  whose  dignity  was  neither  hereditary 
nor  lifelong.  The  prince  did  not  even  have  a  permanent  military  following; 
his  dignity  was  of  a  purely  personal  nature.  It  is  certain  that  not  he  but 
the  vetche  had  the  power  to  make  laws.  Our  information  concerning  the 
political  organisation  of  the  earliest  period  of  Russian  history  is  very  scanty, 
and  we  know  more  of  what  it  lacked  than  of  what  it  possessed.  What  strikes 
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of  a  military  organisation.    In  times  of  dang 
^  ™» Mer  ^  t0 

Nor  can  we  discern  with  certainty  any  social  differentiation  int< 
On  the  othe?hand  we  know  that  a  thriving  trade  was  being  car* 
the  nXth century  along  the  route  which  led  from  the  gulf  of  Finland 
Laketa  to  tte  Dvita  and  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea  an 
to  GreeS  The  oldest  wooden  cities  lay  along  the  famous  route  of  th 
XansT  the  Greek  Empire,  along  which,  amidst  many  dangers 
froducts  of  the  north  were  exchanged  for  the  finished  commodity 
proaucib  ui  uic  south.  It  is  owing  to  these  dan 

the  trader  had  also  to  be  a  warric 
•  is   into  those  ancient  trade  rel 

peaceful  intercourse  enforced  b} 
means  —  that  we  are  to  look  for  • 
important  arms  of  the  old  Russi 
Who  discovered  this  trade  route? 
no  compelling  reason  to  denyth 
to  the  Slavs,  although  it  is  esi 
beyond  doubt  that  even  before  th 
of  the  ninth  century  the  Northmer 
Byzantium  along  this  route.  On 
hand,  the  marauding  and  trading 
tions  which  were  carried  on  by 
in  the  tenth  century  and  earlier  t< 
of  Azov,  the  Caspian,  and  furthc 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  o: 
emanated  from  Scandinavians, 
from  Slavs. 

RELIGION 

The  religious  conceptions  of  ' 
sian  Slavs  were  but  little  cleveloj 
other  Aryan  peoples,  including  tin 
Slavs,  excel  them  in  this  respect 
was  neither  a  distinct  priestly  ( 
were  there  images  of  the  gods, 
there  distinct  types  of  gods.  The 
travellers  almost  unanimously  its- 
worship  to^the  eastern  Slavs, and  K 
writers  before  the  ninth  century  tell  of  a  belifef  in  a  supreme  being  \ 
the  universe.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  this  supreme  god  \\ 
Svarog  and  was  a  personification  of  heaven  and  light,  while  sun 
were  regarded  as  his  children.  Perun,  the  thunder  god,  and  Veles 
herds,  both  mentioned  by  the  oldest  chronicler,  must  be  brought  in 
to  the  sun.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  two  gods  were  k 
by  the  Slavs  from  their  Varangian  rulers.  Water  also  was  regi 
sacred,  and,  like  the  forest,  it  was  filled  with  animate  beings  which 
propitiated  with  sacrifices,  since  they  had  relations  to  human  beings, 
fire,  and  earth  were  related  to  death.  The  mssalki,  shades  of  the  tie* 
about  in  the  water,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  given  up  to  tl 
in  order  to  make  easier  their  passage  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  (ra 
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96  ,-      Of  tbe  Russian  empire;  but  it  is  more 

JKffl  expedition  which  conystrfrf^y       md    ;xty  ?hlps, 
Si  to  Venetian  accounts  of  three  n          thousand  warriors.    - 
Sid  correspond  aa  army  of  about  ^*eMamora.    The  butar 


npire 

eastern  Slavs. 

The  Treaty  with  Constantinople 


LAX!)    AND    PKOPLH    AND    EARLY    HISTORY 


The  /'Yr,s7  \Yrittcn   Dwnmnit  *»/  Ituwinn  Uistory*(!Ul.  A.D.) 

Three  years  after  this  event,  in  1)1  1,  t  Heg  sent  ambassadors  in  Constanti- 
nople ft)  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  ami  commerce  between  the  two  empires. 
This  treaty*,  preserved  in  the  old  chronicle  of  Nestor,  is  the  first-  written 
monument  of  Russian  history,  for  all  previous  treaties  were  verbal.  II  is  of 
value,  as  presenting  to  us  some  customs  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  negoti- 
ated. 

Here  follow  some  of  the  articles  that  wen*  signed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Constantinople  and  of  Kiev  respectively: 

II.  "If  a  (Ireek  commit  any  outrage   on  a  Russian,  or  a  Russian  on  a 
(  !  reek,  and  it  be  not  sufficiently  proved,  the  oath  of  the  accuser  shall  be  taken, 
and  justice  be  done. 

III.  "  If  a  Russian  kill  u  Christian,  or  a  Christian  kill  a  Russian,  the  assassin 
shall  be  put  In  death  on  the-  very  spot  where  the  crime  was  commit  ted.     If 
the  murderer  take  to  flight  and  be  domletliiifed,  the  portion  of  his  fortune, 
which  belongs  to  him  according  to  law,  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  deceased;   and  the  wife  of  the  murderer  shall  obtain  the  other  portion  of 
the  estate  which,  by  law,  should  belong  to  him. 

IV.  "He  who  strikes  another  with  a  sword,  or  with  any  other  weapon, 
shall  pav  three  litres  of  gold,  according  to  the  Russian  law.     If  he  have  not 
that  sum,  and  he  allirms  it  upon  oath,  he  shall  give  the  party  injured  all  lie 
has,  t<>  the  garment  he  has  on. 

V.  "If  a  Russian  commit  a  theft-  on  :i  (Ireek,  or  a  (Ireek  on  a.  Russian, 
and  he  be  taken  in  the  act  and  killed  by  the  proprietor,  no  pursuit-  shall  be 
had  for  avenging  his  death.      Hut  if  the  proprietor  can  seize  him,  bind  him, 
and  bring  him  to  the  judge,  he  shall  take  back  the  things  stolen,  and  the  thief 
shall   pay   him   the  triple  of  their  value. 

X  ,  "  If  a  Russian  in  t  he  service  of  UK*  emperor,  or  f  ravelling  in  t  he  domin- 
ions «»f  that  prince,  ;:hal!  happen  to  die  without  having  disposrd  of  his  goods, 
and  has  none  of  hi.;  near  relation:*  about  him,  his  property  shall  he  sent  to 
Russia  to  hi--  hrir,.:;  and,  if  he  have  bequeathed  them  by  testament,  they  shall 
be  in  like  manner  remitted  to  the  legatee." 

The  name  •  of  (  >IegV;  ambassadors  who  negotiated  this  treaty  of  peace,  show 
that  allot'  them  were  Northmen.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  a:?  yet  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
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Igor,  the  sun  of  Rurik,  who  w?*i  married  to  a  Scandinavian  princess  named 
(HelgaK  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  Oleg  in  Ut.X 
f le  ascended  the  throne  under  trying  cimimstunceM,  for  the  death  of  the  victor 
revived  the  courage  of  the  vanquished  and  the.  Orevlian.s  raised  tin*  standard 
of  revolt  against  Tviev;  but  Igor  soon  quelled  them,  and  punished  them  by 
augmenting  their  tribute.  The  I 'glitches,  who  dwelt  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Dnieper,  contended  longer  t'«»r  their  liberty  against  the  voyevod  Sveneld, 
whom  Igor  had  de>patched  against  them.  Une  of  their  principal  towns 
held  out  a  Mege  of  three  years.  At  last  they  too  were  subdued  and  made, 
tributary. 

Meanwhile  new  enemies,  formidable  from  their  numbers  and  their  thirst 
for  {ullage,  showed  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia;  these  were  the 
IVtchenegs,  famous  in  the  Uussi.Hu,  Hyjiiuttinc,  and  Hungarian  annuls,  from 

II.  W.        \<»L.  XVII,  If. 
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the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century.  .  They  were  a  nomad  people 


c 


I  the  tentn  TO  we  tw  cu  m  ^^  u  ^  j .     -.  -~v   -----  -  _  *    -  A-  -  -  / 

.'  man  stock,  whose  o%  wealth  consisted  in  their  lances,  bows  and 

i !  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  swift  horses,  which  they  managed  witl 

>,  address     The  only  objects  of  their  desires  were  fat  pastures  for 

*•  aaorebb.     j.uc  UU.J.JT       j      _..,._     TT«,,:«™  ««w,«  <v^™  +>,o  QOC.+  +v,0 


ess 

rich  neighbours  to  plunder.    Having  come  from  the  east  the; 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Them 


vm  . 

t>vin«  the  ground  between  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  empires,  g 
the  one  for  its  defence,  and  courted  by  the  other  from  commerce 
for  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
hands  of  those  marauders  —  the  Petchenegs  were  enabled  for  m« 
hundred  years  to  indulge  their  ruling  propensity  at  the  expense  o: 
bours  Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Igor,  they  remained  f 
without  molesting  Russia;  at  least  Nestor  does  not  speak  of  a 
them  until  920,  nor  had  tradition  afforded  him  any  clue  to  the  i 

The  reign  of  Igor  was  hardly  distinguished  by  any  importan 
the  year  941,  when,  in  imitation  of  his  guardian,  he  engaged  in  a 
against  Constantinople.    If  the  chroniclers  do  not  exaggerate, 
the  Black  Sea  with  ten  thousand  barks,  each  carrying  forty  men. 
troops  being  at  a  distance,  he  had  time  to  overrun  and  ravage 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia.    Nestor  speaks  with  deep  abhorrence  of 
displayed  by  the  Russians  on  this  occasion;   nothing  to  whicl 
apply  fire  or  sword  escaped  their  wanton  lust  of  destruction,  ar 
oners  were  invariably  massacred  in  the  most  atrocious  mannei 
impaled,  cut  to  pieces,  buried  alive,  or  tied  to  stakes  to  serve  as 
archers.    At  last  the  Greek  fleet  encountered  the  Russian  as  it  re 
near  Pharos,  prepared  for  battle  and  confident  of  victory.    Bui 
Greek  fire  launched  against  the  invaders  struck  them  with  such 
they  fled  in  disorder  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.    Descending  th< 
they  were  again  routed  by  the  land  forces,  and  escaped  by  night  i] 
to  lose  many  of  them  in  another  severe  naval  defeat.    By  the 
the  Russian  chronicles,  Igor  scarcely  took  back  with  him  a  thir 
army. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  Igor  prepare 
them.  In  944  he  collected  new  forces  [which  included  a  larg 
Scandinavians  collected  for  this  special  purpose  by  Igor's  recru: 
took  the  Petchenegs  into  his  pay,  exacting  hostages  for  their  fideli 
set  out  for  Greece.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  mouths  oi 
when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  Romanus, 
to  pay  him  the  same  tribute  as  had  been  exacted  by  Oleg.  Igc 
communicated  this  offer  to  his  chief  men,  nrhose  opinions  on  tfc 
thus  reported  by  Nestor:  "If  Csesar  makes  such  proposals/7  sa 
it  not  better  to  get  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stuffs,  without  fight: 
tell  who  will  be  the  victor,  and  who  the  vanquished?  And  can  ^ 
may  befall  us  at  sea?  It  is  not  solid  ground  that  is  under  our 
depths  of  the  waters,  where  all  men  run  the  same  risks/7 

In  accordance  with  these  views  Igor  granted  peace  to  the  e 
proposed  conditions,  and  the  following  year  he  concluded  with  t 
treaty,  which  was  in  part  a  renewal  of  that  made  by  Oleg.1 

[*  Tliis  treaty  was  not  so  favourable  to  tlie  Russians  as  tlie  one  conclude* 
result,  evidently,  of  the  former  defeat.  Another  point  of  importance  is  that  it 
of  Russian  Christians,  to  whom  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  treaty  of  911.  F] 
conclude  that  Christianity  had  spread  largely  during  this  interval.  01 
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!,,„«    I, ,..,.«;  n,,w  a,lvan,v,i  m  y.-.-.r,-.  was  naturally  .iesimus  uf  rep.Ke    I 
"'  i.i--:iii:iM.-  et:p.,  liiy  ,.t  (us  .-Mii.rihl.-s  in  arm;:  tW«v,f  him  t,.  m  („  w.,,.     j'.-n 

^'h'.^^'n.plami  ^  ,,i  h,,  w:«n;..,»v  it  .-,,,,„,„,,  ,hat   the  |{u,  ,ian,'iike  ihi-  ("lerm 
thi'-'i''.'.'^!  .•iil!u!i.:i,I'i'  <v  '•"lI11j'11*"''s  ri""!1;l"i|"^;  .•».,!  KuVnlsxii.!'!'.'.''!.'!!..1.11'11  uh 

'      "  JIS  ;in'!  !|I\.V.  '-''"irif...!!..!!-.-.  (liat  wi-  may  I-,-  in  plenty  will,  thee'^''     It'w'.Vr,' 

tun.ary  will,  the  Kr:m,|  prmee  („  1,,IV<.  Kiey  .-v.-ry  year,  in  Xuyemher   wilh' 

ihS'^S,,'"!'1^^11'^/1'1'11--^1^ 

.  .,      .  "      H  llrlt  I|M*  I'nrirt'^  ma^ay.HH*  was  i»inptv,  ami  flu4  anntrtl  r«n 

tn!1Ull,,n,  u,,v  no,  ,tl!ii,i,,lt,  it  l.eean.e  ne,e,,:ary  ...Ul  new  enemies  i!i ,',, 


j'-.'l   (,,  .A.-irti,,!.-;.  ,„•  (,,  |,,.:,|  :i,  ,.,«.,,u,s  (I,,-  (Hhrs  that  ha«l  Milm.ilt,-,!   '  'I 
f^-iM.-!-  .•\|..-,|i,-i,t  U;,,r  IH.W  n.:nrl,.,l  a-aii«-:(  thr  DivvliauN'.     Mnirhiu.'-  inl 
th.-irrM.mlry  !„•  .-,,i.yl,uw,|  th.-m  w.lh  un.-n.Hv.  tribulr.,,  l,t-si,|rs  .vUJT«-  r  m  " 
f  1;U;i;1  "'  I  "»."  -r  "»•'",  «i.h  impunity.     His  ,.,,y  ,u,,,,s  in  ,hi"n,  R, 
'"'•'•^    !l'!"l"'"l   l»«u   I"  ins  ,I,...tntrli,.n.     Ai'lrr  .pjitti,^  (!„.  ,,nm!rv  of  h 
"'"•'.  -;"'i  inhntrm.-.-.-  t  „•  t  hm^hf  ;-;fn,«-k  him  lhat  mon-nu-ht  v.-l  \»>*mw 
j"«t  V    (!.,.,,.._    \\.ll.  Uu,  v,,w  la-  ;-,r,t  ,,n  hi,  army  t,,  Kirx-    pruhal.tv  !,'  •  ai 
>"  .li.l  un    ui  •!,  !„  |,.|  h,-:    v.,y.-v,,,|;.  «„•  lirut,.,,;,,,!.:  ,vl,,n-  the  fruit  ,,V  hi-:  mn 
t.-mplat,.,!  ,.st..r«..,M  :,  an.i  went  hark  with  a  .-mall  fur,-,-  amen-  (h,-  Dn-vli-iih 
wl.n,  ,inv,.,,  t,,  puvmity,  ma:,a,T.-,i  him  a.,,1  ih,-  w!,(1|,.  ,,f  his  nianl  n,-, 


""..-.    II!M,-,|  ii,,.r,-,-M,-y  in  ihrnam,-  ,,f  h,T  :;iin  Svi.-.t...  lav 
!1"!:!u    '  '•:'.-'•":«•  I"  n-v,  -i,!'.-  !!,T.-.-ir.i|«,i,  il,,.  Dn-vli:.!,-: 
'"  "  '  .IH-I-    il.!-  I..:.-P:.I-:,I,.  ih,-  hiiunral  par!  iV,,m  il,, 
l  '•!'r..M.-.,.r  iv,.,,ua!     in  ,|,.|:.i!  h,,w  ll,.-  1  lr.- 


u,  !,n:,!lyt  ;  hr  jn;i- .  a«.,,,l  pail  ,,f 


'ft  <  si 

V  ^ 

•&' 


Tells  of  the  Baptism  of  Olga 

In  the  year  948  0*  £*»£  ^S?  £j5ff 
tinople).    At  that  time  the  e°J^w4a«e  and  prudent  mind 


the  patriarch  i 


^  won 

hast   loved  light   ar 
darkness;  the  sons  o 
bless  thee  unto  the  J 
of  thy  descendants. 
baptism  she  was  give 
Helena,  who  was  in 
empress  and  mother 
the    Great.      And 
blessed  Olga  and  let 
After  the  baptis 
sent  for  her  and  s 
will  take  thee  for  m 
She  answered:  ' 
wish  to  take  me  fo 
thou  thyself  hast  b 
called  me  daughtei 
Christians  this  is  UD 
thyself  knowest  it.3 
And  the  empei 
hast  deceived  me, 
gave  her  many  pre; 
silver,  and  silk  and 
depart,  calling  her 
She  returned  to 
first  to  the  patri 
blessin*  on  her  house  and  saying  unto  him:  "My  people  are 

Ld  her  and  L  returned  in  peace  to  her  own  land  and  , 
Oka  lived  with  her  son  Sviatoslav  and  she  repeated 
to  be  baptised,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  for  if  ar 
ebSSd  it  was  not  forbidden  but  people  mocked  a 
often  sX  "My  son,  I  have  learned  wisdom  and  rejoice; 
too  wouldst  rejoice."    But  he  paid  no  heed  to  h< 

P  According  to  another  Ms.,  Constantine,  son  of  Le 


OLGA 
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should  I  alone  adopt  a  sfranp-  faitli.  my  droujina  i'f,,H,(Wrix   inrn-it  arms') 
woul.J    mod,  at  me   '     Sh«-  said:     "  if  thoti  art  baptised:  all  will  do  likewise''' 

»"  «••  «-....M  .,,,.  i,sj,n  to  his  „„,,!„.,.  ,,,,i  persisted  in  ,he i,,,,, il'u  ils ,,,,; 

fnrtanu']  t"Ht  i'swritte      H"  ^V'V         '  tO,  his  m<ltl||ir  *h;i11  f;'»  ""<>  '"'^ 

lei  him', lie  fh,. ',!...,»!,  '    '  \  ''i  i  <>H  n"'  '""irkcn  to  his  father  or  mother, 

<  .  MI  m  mt   UK.  (Hath.      And  he  w.-us  angered  against  his  mother      However 

>lK.-i  loved  her  son  hvtatoslav,  and  said :   "  ( Jod'.s  will  he  done!    'if  ( lod  wills 

h-  n;e^!srto  lurn'f   r''l   '^  ""  '!'?'    'f-"^"1  If"'d'    »"  -ill  put  i    ]    1 
th;  u  heaits  to  turn  to  (,od.  (;Vvn  as  He  did  unto  me."     And  havimr  thu- 

wild,  she  praye,   for  hers,,,,  and  f,,,-  the  people  Michf  and  dav  and  sh/ 
up  her. s,m  until  he  was  grown  to  !„•  a  man.'-  «.'\.,mu.sm 

MVt.vmsi.AV;  THK  Vienna   tn.-  \HUTII  uvi'.u  SOITH 

Sviatoslav  n^nned  the  n-ins  of  government  in  !»',),  and  h,-  ruled  onlv 
II  !>.-».  l.ui  this  short  penod  was  f.lled  will,  warlike  expeditions      He  miih  ?! 

t:  !SVn  V-  (-'"  ,V  "a  |tl.ll'':iri:"'s  al",i  "f  th"  (<I'^---"'S  ••"»'  !><-'  incorporated 

he    \  at.irh,   tu   the  empnv       ila.s  desiroyin-  the  danger  ,-V.T  men-.  •  •„ 

iron,  Jl,,.  east,  a,ul  uiutiuK  all  fl«.  Slavs  under  on,-  dominion      l"  /S     e 

marched.-^!,  the  mstiK.-ifion  of  the  ( ireek  emi.en.r,  who  furnished  him'  the 

j1,"'''11,';' ' ,wtt"  au  •'"'"'>'  "'   -i'^'y   tlionsaml   men  against    (he   Hnlt'ariatm  of 

l''"-'^^  l';'-ati-n/'fwhi,.hisurdu1mvn)ant| 

for  hiinself  a  new  empire  ,„,  j|H.  ,.„;„,..  ,,f  t\u.  I^il^iriaii 'I  JW!T  ^vhl'ti'TidinLi' 
T;lH"Ml  '"'"  "'  ;1  «•"•'  "''  lh"  I'etrhe.H,,:  aKainM /Kiev  and  of'fh'^ILvS;, 
•  lanir.-r  to  |,,:J  mntherand  rhildn-n  wh..  wnv  heleasniered  i,,  (11;1|  ll(WI,      |j( 
nnr  Kam.-.,n;  m   the  ,•„,„,,!,.,•„  1   t,lttll;:  ]„.  i,,,,.,.;,,,   ,,.„.,.    )iy   f,)n,,|  •„,.,,,.',„., 

.inn    ii|M\e    Itie    i  eteliell.-!'!    Lark     mi,.    ||lr    ;;(,.,,,„-,       ||,.    .[jvi,],.,!    |,j,;    ({, ,,,;;.„, 

'"'•  hl; .t!f'"'''  .v"u"!';  ."ii  ,  jnvin-   Kiev   to   Ian, p,, Ik.   the'laiid 
'•    ''•'  '.'."p1  ''"'•     <S"V.|'"I'I"I  '"  \ladimir;  while  he  him:  elf  went 

,  , .       •     •••'.•  lnut •"•  a".'1  'r"ll!  lni111  !  :iv'-e--,  •'  iiver  and  h,,r.'v;;  from  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  iw.'.  wa\.  h-ney.  and    lave.:  f,,,,,,  |;u     ia_" 

l^'^r^^^ 

hi.,    h.-irh:in;iti    J.'il.  .VMT:    ^ivr-    uav    tu    fhrir    plujnlrrini';    in;1ifirf;-,    rav-tFril 

^i1;  ""MW  "M.-Ji.-i\r  j.ivpriratinn-!  Jur  fh-ir  ai.uihilntinnl  'llm,  n/^v^i'r 
t**  !  w:.-v-,M-i,t.  !„  M:uvh  ni  rh-  nrxf  y.-:.r  fh,«  l{.i,.  i:m  -uTi^a  «;,:=  aitin^! 
;;^^  n-ivm-.lavl,  uhirh  f|,.*  (  InvL:  In,,],  l.y  M..riu,  and  nnly  n 

;d    thf<  lir:i'1  "t":l\f\    fit.,:;   :tiM  lin-fs/aii.  1  ;,   |iifrlV»'.|  hafllr  \\;^  \\^\l^     'IVi^/v*' 

tmir-;  thr  virf..ry  w:.\rn-.i  imm  ..!»•  :.i»!r  f.,  th-  nflit-r,  fiui  finally  thHr  lirk 
"t  «-:iv;i!ry  rin.l  fli-n  mlni^r  annan.i-nl  .I.-ri.lr,l  fhr  .lay  a^amr.f  fli,.  Uu.ssjan- 
and  thry^.-n'  IMIV*-!  },:irh  up..n  I  >r  t.-r.  Km-  thrr,.  in«»nth-:  fh*-y  lii-M  rhr 
f'twn  ai-nir-f  a  v^nlir  •  i*"t*<-t  uni il»  jv.lurr.1  in  nunil.fr:  hy  hun^pf  un-I 
IIMIII.TUIJ.-  yMi-lir-.  S\ia»M  l;i\  .!-ri,h,|  nn  a  la-t  *1»-  pi-ratf  hfTnri  til  lin-ak 
thrnuHj  thi«  (Jivrk  I,t.,",  Th,.  laltlr  i'  «|.-..Tn!.f.  1  m  r,V;i{  ^^.^j  )^,  fj|r 
;:;V;l!ifl!l;*  luvtMr,;,,,'--,  in  uhMtii  <vi:if...-Iav'.--  hravn-y  rvit»-,i  a.luiira<i<»n 

i'lHt-rn    !UnU:-:ail.i    Ku-.-iair^    \v*-iv    Irff    nil    l!H*   firl»!}    flit'   Mtrvivnf^  \vrir   ft.rrnl 

f  />.  AAV.  /7. 
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back  into  Durostorps.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  Sviatoslav  sued  for  p< 
and  Tzimiskes  granted  an  honourable  retreat  to  a  foe  so  gallant  and  w 
dangerous.  He  renewed  with  him  the  old  treaties,  undertook  to  su 
his  army  with  provisions  on  its  retreat,  and  also  to  induce  the  Petche 
to  grant  a  free  passage  into  Russia.  But  at  the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper  1 
sons  of  the  steppe  surprised  Sviatoslav  and  killed  him,  and  only  a  s 
remnant  of  his  force,  led  by  the  voyevod  Svenedl,  reached  Kiev.?* 

Sviatoslav's  overthrow  was,  after  all,  a  fortunate  event  for  the  Run 
empire.  Kiev  was  already  a  sufficiently  eccentric  capital;  had  Sviatc 
established  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Danube,  his  successor  would  '. 
gone  still  further;  and  Rurik,  instead  of  being  the  founder  of  a  mighty  em 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  principal  leader  of  one  of  t 

vast    but    transient     irruptions     of 
northern  barbarians,  which  often  rav 
the  world  without  leaving  behind  any 
manent  trace  of  their  passage.     But  in 
Greek  emperor  Tzimiskes,  Sviatoslav 
with  a  hero  as  pertinacious  as  himself, 
with  far  more  talent,  and  the   Russ 
driven  back  within  the  limits  of  Ru 
were    compelled    to    establish    thems< 
there.* 

Sviatoslav's  death  seems  to  have 
no  perceptible  influence  on  the  dest 
of  Russia,  for  his  three  young  sons  wei 
the  undisputed  possession  of  auth< 
while  he  and  his  warriors  were  fightin; 
a  new  empire  in  the  Balkan  penin 
But  his  division  of  Russia  among  his  i 
as  if  it  were  his  private  estate,  soon  sh< 
its  mischievous  effects.  In  977  civil 
broke  out  between  laropolk,  who  wa 
Kiev,  and  Oleg,  who  was  in  the  Dre' 
country.  The  latter  was  defeated  in 
tie,  and  in  his  flight  met  death  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  thro 
with  fugitives.  His  territory  was  thereupon  annexed  by  laropolk  to  his 
dominions. 

Vladimir,  prince  of  Novgorod,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers, 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  and  fled  across  the  sea  to  seek  re 
among  the  Scandinavian  Varangians.  After  two  years  he  returned  wi 
numerous  force  of  Norse  adventurers,  expelhd  from  Novgorod  the  voye 
whom  laropolk  had  installed  there  during  his  absence,  and  led  his  t 
against  Kiev.  On  his  march  he  conquered  Polotsk  on  the  Dvina,  an  i 
pendent  Varangian  principality,  killing  its  prince  by  the  name  of  Rog> 
(Scand.  Rangvaldr)  and  forcing  his  daughter  Rogneda  to  marry  him.  '. 
polk,  betrayed  by  his  chief  men,  surrendered  Kiev  without  offering  any  r< 
ance  and  finally  delivered  his  own  person  into  the  hands  of  Vladimii 
whose  order  he  was  put  to  death.  Vladimir  now  became  sole  ruler  of  Ri 
The  victory  of  Vladimir  over  laropolk  was  achieved  with  the  ai 
Northmen  and  Novgorodians.  It  was,  therefore,  a  victory  of  the  Ru 
north  over  the  Russian  south,  of  Novgorod,  where  paganism  was 
unshaken,  over  Kiev,  which  was  permeated  with  Christian  elements.  \ 
mir  was  brought  up  in  Novgorod,  and  during  his  two  years'  stay  in  Sv 
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^  arrnv  thvself  in  thy  episcopal  robes  that  they  may  see  the  g 
f£d  »  %S  the  patHarcfi  heard  this,  he  called  together  his  clerg 

lohwtPd  the  service  as  for  a  great  festival,  and  they  burned  ince 
celebrated  the  semce  5  Russians  into  the 

erlactd  in  a  s^clous  part  so  that  they  might  see  the  be 
andPtar  the  siting;  /en  they  explained  to  them  the  arc 
the  ministry  of  the  deacons  and  the  divine  office.    They 
rnprit  and  ereatly  admired  and  praised  the  service 
&  toLntiL  called  them  aSd  said,  "Return  r 
country."    And  they  bade  them  farewell,  giving  them  great  gifts  a 


eev  returned  to  their  own  country,  the  prince  ass 
boyars  and  elders  and  said  to  them:    "These  are  the  men  whom  w 
they  have  returned,  let  us  listen  to  what  they  have  seen.      A 
"Speak  before  the  droujina."    And  they  said  :     '  First  we  v 
Bulgarians  and  we  observed  how  they  worship  in  their  temples 
without  girdles,  they  sit  down  and  look  about  them  as  thougt 
possessed  by  the  demon,  and  there  is  no  gladness  amongst  thei 
sorrow  and  a  great  stench;  their  religion  is  not  a  good  one     W 
to  the  Germans,  and  we  saw  many  services  celebrated  in  their  t 
we  saw  no  beauty  there.    Then  we  came  to  the  Greeks,  and  tl 
where  they  worship  their  God,  and  we  no  longer  knew  whether 
heaven  or  on  earth,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  earth,  nor  such 
we  know  not  how  to  tell  of  it;  we  only  know  that  it  is  there,  thai 
among  men,  and  their  service  surpasses  that  of  any  other  Ian- 
never  forget  its  beauty,  for  as  every  man  when  he  has  tasted  sweei 
afterwards  endure  bitterness,  so  can  we  no  longer  dwell  here.37 
answered:    "If  the  Greek  religion  were  evil,  then  thy  grandir 
who  was  wiser  than  all  men,  would  not  have  adopted  it."    A] 
replied:    "Where  then  shall  we  be  baptised?"    They  answere< 
thou  wilt."    And  the  year  passed  by. 

In  the  year  988  Vladimir  marched  with  his  troops  against 
Greek  town,  and  the  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town 
mir  established  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  in  the  bay,  a 
throw  from  the  town.  And  the  people  of  Kherson  fought  hard  ; 
but  he  blockaded  the  town  and  they  were  exhausted,  and  Vlad 
them:  "If  you  do  not  surrender  I  will  stay  three  years  if  neces 
they  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Then  Vladimir  ranged  his  men  in  battle  array  and  commani 
build  a  trench  towards  the  town.  And  a  man  of  Kherson,  by 
tasius,  threw  out  an  arrow,  on  which  he  had  kiscribed:  "To  the 
lie  springs,  the  waters  of  which  come  into  the  town  through  pipe 
and  thou  shalt  intercept  the  water."  When  Vladimir  heard  th 
up  to  heaven  and  said:  "If  this  comes  to  pass  I  will  be  bap 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  dig  above  the  pipes,  and  he  cut  off  th 
the  people,  exhausted  by  thirst,  surrendered. 

So  Vladimir  with  his  droujina  entered  into  the  town.  And  he 
gers  to  Basil  and  Constantine,  saying:  "Behold  I  have  con< 
famous  town.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  a  maiden  sister;  if 
give  her  to  me,  I  will  do  with  your  capital  even  as  I  have  done  wit! 
The  emperors  were  grieved  when  this  message  was  brought  to  th 
back  the  following  answer:  "It  is  not  meet  to  give  a  Christia 
marriage  to  a  heathen.  If  thou  art  baptised  thou  shalt  receiv 
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askest,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  besides,  and  thou  ghalt  be  of  the  same 
faith  as  we,  but  if  thou  wilt  not  be  baptised  we  cannof  give  thee  our  sister. " 

When  he  heard  this,  Vladimir  said  to  the  emperor's  messengers,  "Tell 
your  emperor  thus:  I  will  be  baptised,  for  I  have  already  inquired  into  your 
religion,  and  your  faith  and  rites  please  me  well  as  they  have  been  described 
to  me  by  the  men  whom  we  have  sent."  And  when  the  emperors  heard  these 
words  they  rejoiced  and  persuaded  their  sister,  who  was  named  Anna,  and 
sent  to  Vladimir  saying:  "Be  baptised  and  we  will  send  thee  our  sister." 
Vladimir  answered :  "  Let  them  come  with  your  sister  to  baptise  me."  When 
the  emperors  heard  this  they  sent  their  sister  with  some  dignitaries  and 
priests;  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  and  said:  "I  am  going  like  a  slave  to  the 
heathen,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  die."  But  her  brothers  persuaded  her, 
saying:  "It  is  through  thee  that  God  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Russian 
people  to  repentance,  and  thou  shalt  save  the  land  of  Greece  from  a  cruel 
war;  seest  thou  not  how  much  harm  the  Russians  have  already  done  to  the 
Greeks?  And  now  if  thou  goest  not  they  will  do  more  harm.'7  And  they 
persuaded  her  with  difficulty.  So  she  took  ship,  kissed  her  parents,  and 
weeping  went  across  the  sea  to  Kherson. 

When  she  arrived,  the  people  of  Kherson  came  out  to  greet  her,  led  her 
into  the  town,  and  took  her  to  the  palace.  By  the  will  of  God  Vladimir's 
eyes  were  then  sore  and  he  could  not  see  anything,  he  was  greatly  troubled. 
And  the  czarina1  went  unto  him  saying:  "If  thou  desirest  to  be  delivered 
from  this  malady,  be  baptised  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  otherwise  thou  wilt 
not  be  cured."  When  Vladimir  heard  this  he  said:  "If  this  is  accom- 
plished, truly  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  great:"  and  he  wras  baptised.  The 
bishop  of  Kherson  after  having  announced  it  to  the  people,  baptised  Vladimir 
together  with  the  czarina's  priests,  and  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  hands  on  him, 
he  saw.  When  Vladimir  perceived  how  quickly  he  was  healed,  he  glorified 
God,  saying:  "Now  only  do  I  know  the  true  God."  And  when  his  droujina 
saw  it,  many  were  also  baptised.  Vladimir  was  baptised  in  the  church  of  St. 
Basil,  which  is  in  Kherson  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  where  the  people  hold 
their  market. 

After  the  baptism  Vladimir  was  wedded  to  the  czarina.  And  when  he 
had  been  baptised  the  priests  expounded  to  him  the  Christian  faith.  After 
this  Vladimir  with  the  czarina  and  Anastasius  and  the  priests  of  Kherson 
took  the  relics  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Theba,  his  disciple,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
vessels  and  relics,  and  he  built  a  church  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  raised  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  trench,  and  this 
church  still  exists.  As  a  wedding  present  to  the  czarina  he  gave  back  Kherson 
to  the  Greeks,  and  himself  returned  to  Kiev.  When  he  came  there  he  com- 
manded all  the  idols  to  be  overthrown,  some  to  be  chopped  in  pieces,  others  cast 
into  the  flames.  Then  Vladimir  had  the  following  proclamation  made  through- 
out the  town.  "  Whosoever  to-morrow,  rich  or  poor,  mendicant  or  artisan, 
does  not  come  to  the  river  to  be  baptised,  will  be  as  an  alien  to  me."  When 
the  people  heard  these  words,  they  came  joyfully,  saying:  "If  this  faith 
were  not  good,  the  prince  and  the  boyars  would  not  have  adopted  it."  The 
next  day  Vladimir  came  with  the  czarina's  priests  and  those  of  Kherson  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  were 
assembled  and  they  went  into  the  water,  some  up  to  their  necks,  others  to 
their  breasts;  the  younger  ones  stood  on  the  banks,  men  held  their  children 
in  their  arms,  the  adults  were  quite  in  the  water,  and  the  priests  stood  repeating 

P  In  the  original  Nestor  always  calls  tlms  the  sister  of  the  emperors.] 
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the  prayers  And  tfcere  was  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth  to  see  so 
savea  When  they  were  baptised  the  people  returned  to  their 
Vladimir  rejoiced  that  he  and  his  people  knew  God.  He  ordered  th 
and  priests  should  be  established  in  all  the  towns,  and  that  the  pe 
be  baptised  throughout  all  the  towns  and  villages;  then  he  sent  i 
dren  of  the  chief  families  and  had  them  instructed  in  book  lean 
was  Vladimir  enlightened  with  his  sons  and  his  people,  for  he 
sons.  And  he  henceforth  lived  in  the  Christian  faith> 

The  Death  of  Vladimir  the  Christian 

The  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  changes  wrought  in 
character  by  his  conversion:  how  this  prince,  who  had  hitherto  t 
ental  voluptuary  and  maintained  in  several  places  numerous  hi 
hundreds  of  wives,  suddenly  changed  into  the  faithful  husband  of  h 
wife;  and  how  he  who  had  murdered  his  brother  (whose  wife  he  ap 
and  the  father  and  brother  of  another  of  his  wives,  now  becam< 
punishing  offenders  and  criminals  lest  he  commit  a  sin,  so  that  it 
duty  of  his  priests  to  admonish  him  to  enforce  justice  and  punish 
All  this,  whether  true  or  false,  shows  in  what  deep  veneration  the 
Russian  Christianity  was  held  by  subsequent  generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  acceptance  of  Christianity  does  not  se< 
diminished  his  love  of  war,  which  in  those  days,  surrounded  as  the  \ 
Russians  were  by  semi-nomadic  and  marauding  tribes,  was  inde 
necessity.  Throughout  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  suppress! 
reconquering  territory  lost  during  the  reign  of  the  weak  laropoll 
or  Red  Russia  had  then  been  lost  to  Poland  —  and  punishing  L 
Volga  Bulgarians,  and  Petchenegs.  To  secure  the  southern  from 
these  last,  he  erected  a  line  of  fortifications  at  strategical  points 
planted  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  the  north  to  the  bori 
stepped 

Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  a  large  number  of  heirs  by  his 

wives.    From  the  division  that  he  made  among  them  of  his  stat< 

what  was  the  extent  of  Russia  at  that  epoch.    To  laroslav  he  gave 

to  Iziaslav,  Polotsk;  to  Boris,  Rostov;  to  Gleb,  Murom — these  las 

cipalities  being  in  the  Finn  country;  to  Sviatoslav,  the  country  o 

lians;  to  Vsevolod,  Vladimir  in  Volhynia;  to  Mstislav,  Tmouta 

his  nephew  Sviatopolk,  the  son  of  his  brother  and  victim  laropoll 

cipality  of  Tpurov,  in  the  country  of  Minsk,  founded  by  a  Varanj 

Tour,  who,  like  Askold  and  Rogvolod,  was  not  of  the  blood  of  pi 

This  division  of  the  ^territories  of  the  state  among  the  heirs  of 

was  in  entire  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  Norse  conquerors,  wi 

their  conquests  as  their  private  property.    It  was,  moreover,  diet; 

economic  conditions  of  the  time.    Money  being  but  rarely  emplo 

payments  being  made  in  service  and  in  kind,  it  was  indispensable 

provision  for  the  members  of  the  ruling  house,  to  supply  them  witl 

and  subjects.    The  immense  extent  of  Russia,  the  lack  of  adequa- 

communication,  and  its  subdivision  among  a  large  number  of  tril 

any  national  cohesion,  were  further  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 

of  government.0 

P  An  antiquarian  inquiry  instituted  by  Catherine  in  1794  resulted  in  r>rovii 
tarakan  was  situated  on  the  isle  of  Taman,  forming  a  key  to  the  confluence  of  tl 
with  the  Black  Sea.fc] 
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Sviatnpnlk,  who  Haimril  a  divided  pa  rent  age  brfwern  \1adimir  ami 
Ian»po|k  hem^iht*  son  (if  fh«Mvitln\v  of  the  lat'tVr,  who  on  the  munler  of 
l»'-r  hn-I»:iini  was  foreed  to  live  with  tin*  ft.rmrr,  ,vhe  Inuir  alreadv  pregnant 
jv:.s:.  K^-v^heiMhrnrw^4\ladiinir;sd,at!Kirnvrd,  ! ie  had  lolu/indnlp,! 
n  at  phijtM-t  Inr  sr!/,J!jKr  thiMhrniiM.  wlneh  was  favoured  in  its  formation  bv 
tl»y  Hn'iva.iiu:  imh.MMhty  ot  his  father,  \vhn>e  Jeath  now  ri[u^rd  if  into  action. 
I  H  ambition^  M'hiMn«s  emln-act'd  a  plan  tor  sretirinm;  the  snle  monarchy  bv 
ohJaimtiK  th»-  ?:rand  pnneedom  hr^t,  and  then  by  artiliee  i»r  tivarhrrv  t!»  inif 


,  r^          ntif 

».^  l»n»{h«-r:  out  ii!  fhi»  way,  s«i  fliaf  ho  nu^ht  thus  iVMrgauisr  tnnlrr  thr  on.. 
lM«:i.l  th.-  ,!m.li;.l  aiiii  iijtlri^nclrni  K..\vriunrnls.  Thr  moment  had  mm 
am  ml  \vh«-n  HUH  violent  sch^mi-  was  to  in*  {HI!  into  rxmifion.  His  hruifuT 
Hnn.  wliii  wa^^iiij.luyril  with  lh«'  army  againsf  ihr  r^trh^ntys  was  flu* 
itM  ttl.j.M-f  n!  his  ha.fr  ami  fVar,  InTaus**  his  KOOC!  ijnalilirs  hail  s*l  sin.riL'Iv 


nrniniiiMniliMl  hmu  that  hi-  was  flu*  most  popular  of  fhc  brofhrrs  and  Iho 
lausf  i,kHy  to  gain  HIP  asorntlrnry  ihroii^h  the  will  «if  th«MH'oph*  Thw 
wa^  hut  «nu;  sun-  mrthtul  to  Kt>i  rli  of  this  formidable'  rival,  and  Sviaf«»nolk 

did  not  hf'sjtatr  io  adopf  it.  \Vlwn  thr  infi^lii^iuv  of  his  fathc-rs  «lfr!"^r 
rrarhi'd  Hurts  hi>  iIHaivii  that  thi>  thrtim-  drvdviHi  pn.pt'Hy  upon  tlir  older 
hrufhrr,  and  tvj«vinl  thr  nnanimtnis  uftVr  of  ihr  .sohlirrv  io\T^is|  in  iihriw 
Inm  upon  if  This  nohlc  insensibility  fo  thr  K,.IHTal  wishalienafrd  his  troops^ 
and  rxpi^vd  him  in  the  drr^ns  of  his  tivarh.«n»ns  rival.  The  assassins  who 
\sriv  eumnti';  .:i*»n«Mi  ft*  tli-a!c  -  » 


. 

sriv  eumnti';  .:i*»n«Mi  ft*  tli-pa!ch  liim  found  easy  am-ss  lo  his  ft»n( 
hr,:t  -lam  a  faithful  Itu  ,ian  who  thivw  him.-vlf  hftoiv  the  piTMnn  of  his  mash-r 
tiM'V  •••luui  «'!'irrt«'d  fhrir  hi»rribl»»  piirp«>  :<\  *         ' 

Tun  (,th,T  brothers  m»-l  a  similar  fair.  c;l<«h  was  informe.l  liy  loiter  tint 
hi:  latlirr  was  ,][,  ;ill,i  a.-an-d  his  jvfurn.  On  hi.-,  way  h<*  was  su  mjuivtl  by  a 
!:!"  jl'MUl  'i!  '  h«»r.t*  as  ti*  |H«  fm-efd  in  n.ntinue  his.  jouVnev  in  a  litier  In  t'hi--; 
'l;i|r  ht;  l-ani.-.!  that  S\iah.pr,!K  had  i  ,nr»l  ,,rd\T,:  f*,r  hi.-,  murdi'r,  whidi 
1»-fupi»-'  probably  by  tin-  ivuar.l,  \vi-iv  rarriml  inf.,  rJi,M.,  hy  his  «,\vn  cnuk" 
whM::fal,b..d  him  with  a  luulr  in,  Ihr  hiv:r.t.  P,.,th  <  Hrb  and  i',«.ris  w*-»v  after- 
ward;-  'antt.'d,  uhirli  appear.:  f.  ha\r  U-m  lh.«  la  1  eumplimt-nt  paid  bV  tin- 
U;|--!;;IJ;  '-  Jj"'>«'  ill  u,e,I  prihrr.  .  Th,.-,.  viUainir-.  alarmed  a  ttnrd  brother, 
uttM  ||rii  in  Hiiniviry:  bul  thr  mu  arir  .  «,f  thr  irinmphani  a---e  .in  -i-i/nl 
lllll>}11  Ilf'  llll'!lf«  '"•'"i^h?  him  bark  TM  I  hr  rapifal,  and  puf  him  to  draili, 

Hie  way  f.«  thr  rhn*n«*  ua  :  n»'\\  tnlrmlily  \\rll  drarrd.  Svialnpolk  I 
intiiid  n,,  I'urthrr  ditlieuhy  in  a-  inuinr;  rhr  tr,,vrn,lui.nf  nf  ^jl%^  ,sn,(  (..^n,^ 
m  Mieh  MJ  th,.  uilmfary  i«r..vinn--:  a  ;  hi:  ivrmt  r\er.  r:,  rith^r  trrrilii'd  intii 
•Illll!i»  '  !"!l  l(i*  r»-d«ierd  within  hi.  <-Mntn»l.  liut  the  m.rf  pnvivrful  i»t»Hom-nf 

Vrf     lV!!i;UlH'd    J,*    (H*    Mlfiju^atr,  j» 

';inr  1:iv-  pnrier  ,,f  Nnvpn-i.d,  ;ila.nurd  a.nd  otitraj^ed  by  fhe  rnn-ltii*s  of  his 
br^h-r,  and  apprrhrndin;'  that,  unlr.-:.-,  th*-y  \vn-r  .--perdily  arrr.h-d,  lljry 
»^';ii  •  prr;i,l  infu  hi  •  «.«  n  prir.e  i  pa  !  i  f  y,  »lrf«-nninr*l  tu  advaniv  npnn  Kiev  and 
»*akr  war  nit  H*r  ts/irpim/  fratrn-idr.  Th,.  Nnvj'or.Mli.-ins,  to  uhmn  h*»  was 
thr  ui  d'.m  aiel  miMnr:.  ,  M|'  j,i--  .-..uav,  rntf-ivd  -n  wannlv 
m  nut  "!'  Ki.'-v  uifhf.ut  mneh  rn^l 

!M  •!.-••  !'..r  :•.-!':;.'..  t,,  hi  .-  ]'afh.T  in-las^,  fhe.lnket.f  Poland, 
id  tt:r..  iv  ;iiu-:  n..m  ihr  nnn*Mr  rfir-r{,,  uf  a  disastrous 
ii^n  \n  <  I.-nnany  whirjj  hnd  e««js  idr-rablv  reilurnj  her 

f-Mttr|"'  ;u-"  ^srfail^d  lv  i-  mi-af:-  of"  •  ;jj  i.  lyjli^  !  hr  amhifinn  of  her  Testlexs 
nil»-r.  Th*'  fvpiv-.r-nt.-ifiMjr-i  ,»j  SviatMjmlK  ivlmdlrd  the  ardour  of  flit*  Pnles, 
\viif.,  ufntiiMii-d  a-  innj'h  }*y  th«-  dr-itv  i.f  rrrovnin^  fhf,M»  rovinren  \vhie»h 


Vladimir  had  formerly  wrested  from  Miecelsas,  as  by  the  prospect  of  ult 
lament  readily  fell  into  the  proposals  of  the  exiled  prince  to  i 
aggranuibe        ^  restoration  to  the  throne.    Boleslav  at  the  head  of  a 
erful  force  advanced  into  Russia.    laroslav,  however,  apprised  of  the  n 
ments  of  the  enemy,  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug,  prepared  for  to 
The  army  of  Boleslav  lay  at  the  opposite  side.    For  some  time  the  im 
Stated  to  ford  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  soldiers;  and  DC 
robablv  have  returned  as  he  came,  had  not  a  petty  occurrence  excite 
mpetuositv,  and  urged  him  forward.    A  Russian  soldier  one  day,  while 
L  n  pe  UUDI.  tj ,  &  armies  lay  inactive  within  sight  of 

other,  stood  upon  the  bank  oi 
river,  and  with  gesticulations  and 
language  mimicked  the  corpulen 
and  gait  of  the  Polish  duke.    Th 
suit  roused  the  spirit  of  Boleslav, 
plunging  into  the  water,  and  callii 
his  men  to  follow,  landed  in  the 
of  the  Russians  at  the  head  of  h 
trepicl  troops.    A  long  and  well 
tested  action  took  place,  and  fe 
closed  in  favour  of  the  Poles, 
flushed  with  victory,  pursued  the 
tives    to    the  walls    of   the    ca 
Sviatopolk  was  now  reinstated  i 
throne,  and  laroslav,  dishearten* 
defeat,  made  his  way  to  Novg 
where,  doubtful  even  of  the  fide] 
his  own  people,  he  prepared  to 
the  Baltic  in  order  to  get  beyon 
reach  of  his  brother.      The  No\ 
dians,  however,  were   faithful, 
proved  their  attachment  to  his  p 
i  by  taking  down  the  rigging  o 

IAROSIAV  i  vessels  which  had  been  got  in  : 

(Died  1054)  ness  for  his  departure,  and  by  le 

contributions  amongst  themselv 

the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  procure  auxiliary  troops  to  assist  i 
recovery  of  the  grand  principality. 

In  the  meantime,   Sviatopolk  was  unconsciously  facilitating  his 
downfall.    After  the  Poles  had  helped  him  to  re-establish  himself,  he 
to  feel  the  oppressive  superiority  of  their  presence,  and  plotted  a  base  < 
to  remove  them.    He  instigated  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiery  to  co: 
against  the  strangers,  and  massacre  them  in  the  midst  of  their  sec 
Boleslav  discovered  the  plot  before  it  had  time  to  be  carried  into  exec 
and,  disgusted  at  a  design  so  cruel  and  treacherous,  he  resolved  to  take 
revenge.      The  capital  was  plundered  of  its  accumulated  wealth  b 
incensed  Poles,  who,  but  for  the  moderation  of  their  leader,  would 
burned  it  to  ashes;   and,  loaded  with  treasures,  they  returned  towan 
Russian  frontiers.     Sviatopolk  was  artful  enough  to  turn  the  whole 
action  to  the  discredit  of  his  ally,  and  thus  to  rouse  the  courage  of  h 
lowers,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to  take  the  field  against  Boleslav. 
belligerents  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug  before  the  Poles  had  pass* 
boundaries.       The  battle  that  ensued  terminated  in  the  discomfiti 
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Sviatopnlk.  who  now  returned  with  broken  furl  tints  to  the  capital  which 
he-had  so  lately  entered  with  acclamations  of  triumph/  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  lan»  lav  to  appear  with  his  followers.  The  usurper's  troops  were 
so  reduced  by  hi.-.  late  disasters,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  IVlcheneg-:,  tin*  hereditary  enemies  of  the  country;  ami  they,  tempted 
by  hopes  n{  Unity,  flocked  in  his  standard  to  resist  the  approach  of  laroslav. 
The  armies  met  on  a  plain  near  the  place  where  Boris  had  I»een  assassinated 
by  the  runintand  of  the  fratricide.  The  coincidence  was  fortunate,  for 
laroslav,  taking  a  prudent  advantage  of  fhe  circumstance,  employed  all 
his  eloquence  in  describing  to  his  soldiers  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  \vriv  engaged  against  a  second  Cain.  the  shedder  of  a  brothers 
hl<»t  id.  His  oration,  concluding  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  (lie  Almighty  to 
nerve  his  arm,  and  direct  hi-;  sword,  so  that  he  might  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  reparation  in  so  just  a  light,  wrought  powerfully  upon  Unassembled 
army,  am!  excited  them  tnan  unexampled  display  of  bravery.  The  advantage 
of  numbers  was  on  the  opposite  side;  but  such  was  the  ctiurage  exhibited  by 
tlit*  Novtf«>ru«|iiiits.  thai  after  a  desperatt*  battle,  which  lasted  throughout. 
the  \vholi*  day,  they  succee«ltnl  in  putting  tlu*  enemy  completely  to  flight. 
Sviatopolk  took  to  hnrs»*  and  fie«lt  hut  died  in  a  wretrhed  condition  on  the 
road. 

The  y.eal  and  bravery  ttf  tlu*  Xovgorodians  were  not  forgt>tten  by  laroslav 
whc'n  he  U'cendt'ti  the  ihnme  and  concent  rated  the  sole  dominion  in  himself. 
His  fiiv-'f  attenti«»n  uas  directed  to  the  revision  of  the  ill-constructed  laws  of 
their  city,  and   t«»   the  grant    of  certain   franchises,   which   had   the  effect    of 
procuring  unanimity  aniuni'vt  t  he  inhabitant/:,  and  of  e:--tabli;-:hing  the  peaceful 
arts  and  commercial  ininv.  t;:  of  the  phu^e  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation, 
He  at  «»nee  evinerd  a  capacity  for  legislation  bey«iinl  the  abilities  of  hi;;  most 
in/Mii-  bed  pr^dfcr.    nr  •,  and  ;  »'f   about   the  labour;  of  improvement   in  r.o 
.roii:;  a  t»-m}»-r,  and  uilh  .  •»  much  aptitude  for  hi/,  object;;,  that,   the  hap- 
.  {•ram1'  up  under  hi  .  admini  ^r;iiion  in  all  part;1,  of  the  empire. 
.:  not  in  the  d»-  tiny  of  the  age  in  uhich  he  lived  |n  permit  such 
ir    in  pro*o.'e    '   \\itli»»ut    interruption.      Hj:   brother  Mstislav, 
M|   \ladtiKir,  a   v,  arrior  di.tini(;ni  hed  ifi  his  wars  against   the 
\\jth   the  enlaiyed  authority   that    the  grand   prince- 
i-o Ja\,  t  rair  mil  led  to  him  a  petition  praying 
<  «i  the  frafernal  appanage  \\hich  he  governed. 
e  re.jue.-f  ,  by  gran  tin)1;  to  his  bn»ther  the  Mnalt 
ua,,;   in:  utlicient    t»»  :ati,-fv    M:.ti;--iav,   who 
pr»'cer-di'rl  to  \\are;m  ol"feii:-.ive  war  against 
der  u  a-  s.iicre--,-  hil,  but  he  was  not  ungrn» 
«-   had    \auqui1  hed    the  grand   prince,  he 
oj  hi.    po:  •  e.-.-.-.jiin;;  that   I  he  empire  b-ecafne 
n   thi.  leajnie  «>f  amity   thr*   brothers  rnie- 
urin;'  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  MMi.vlav; 
,  uith  all  it"  a]»panage;.,  p-verted  to  the 

a!id  in  this  mejuorabl«*  {Mirind  in  the  annals 

nf   the   Ma.fi"fl,    fh:i.';    V«e    |i!.d    f  he    fi|\  !    deVelopnieftt    of  j?!;fj.ce   ill    UllSSiall   legis- 

lation, and  the  fir-  r  application  *.<!  phil'«sophy  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  A-hho'ii/l.  lap  >•  la\'  ea.?'''«'r  e-'jumertcrMj  with  war,  and  although  lie 
extended  hi-:  aim-,  into  l-'inla-nd,  l.ivouia,  Lithuania,  and  Bulgaria,  aiul  even 
|H*netrafe»i  inf«»  liy/:inf  I'un,  w*  i!  was  in  it  by  war  that  flu*  glory  of  his  nauu* 
ur  the  abilit  t.f  hi-:  nil*-  ^as  io  b«-  accMmli-.hed.  His  wars  could  hardly 
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claim  the  merits  of  conquests;  and  in  some  instances  they  terminated  in 
SSe  condus  L7  th^t  they  resembled  drawn  battles  on  which  muchtre 

In  Greece  he  was  routed. 


had 


in  van.      n    reec  .     He  was  driven  fc 

s  f  Sviatopolk,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  his  own  gates  t 
rtidav.  His  Atmost  successes  amounted  to  preservation  ag 
aeon  and  so  indifferent  was  he  to  the  barbarian  mode  of  elev 
?hf  empi>e  by  wanton  and  hazardous  expeditions  into  the  neighbo 
countries  that  on  most  of  those  occasions  he  entrusted  the  command  c 
£my  to  his  lieutenants.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  part  of  his  chan 
in  order  that  the  loftiness  of  his  nature  may  be  the  more  clearly  unders 
At  this  period  the  Russian  Empire  comprehended  those  enormous  1 
that  lie  between  the  Volga  and  the  lower  Danube  and  stretch  fron 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  This  accumulation  of  territory  was  not  the 
of  'a  progressive  political  system;  it  was  not  accomplished  by  the  gr 
of  a  powerful  government  or  by  the  persevering  pursuit  of  co-oper 
interests  and  the  increasing  circles  of  acquisition  were  in  a  constant 
of  dismemberment,  separation,  and  recall.  The  surface  of  the  land 
the  days  of  Rurik  was  overrun  by  revolutions.  The  marauder,  leg* 
bv  his  tribe,  haunted  the  forest  and  devastated  the  populous  places,  car 
away  with  him  plunder,  or  usurping  authority  wherever  he  remained. 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Scandinavians  as  a  provision  for  tro 
some  leaders,  was  carried  to  excess.  The  nominal  head  was  disavowec 
resisted  at  will;  and  the  subordinate  governments  made  war  upon  each  c 
or  joined  in  schemes  of  rapine,  with  impunity.  The  maintenance  of 
fief  seemed  to  depend  upon  civil  war;  and  the  office  of  the  grand  prince 
not  so  much  to  govern  the  dominions  he  possessed,  as  to  keep,  if  he  c 
the  dominion  he  was  called  upon  to  govern.  . 

Russia,  combining  these  gigantic  outlines  of  territory,  was  now,  fo 
second  time,  united  under  one  head;  but,  for  the  first  time,  under  a 
that  could  discern  her  necessities,  and  provide  for  them.  Her  civilis 
was  in  progress,  but  it  wanted  the  impetus  of  knowledge,  and  the  cont: 
law.  The  reign  of  the  sword  had  done  its  work:  what  was  required  w* 
reign  of  justice  and  wisdom  to  improve  and  consolidate  the  triumphs 
acquisitions  of  the.  barbarian  era.  In  laroslav,  Russia  found  a  prince  \ 
genius  was  adapted  to  her  critical  circumstances.  He  effectually  raise 
from  obscurity,  and  placed  her  for  a  time  amongst  the  family  of  Eurc 
states.  He  made  her  church  independent,  increased  the  privileges  o 
people,  facilitated  the  means  of  instruction,  and  elevated  her  national  di 
by  contracting  domestic  alliances  with  the  most  powerful  countries. 
sister  was  queen  of  Poland;  his  three  daughters-in-law  were  Greek,  Gei 
and  English  princesses;  and  the  queens  of  Norway,  Hungary,  and  F 
were  his  daughters.  But^  these  were  the  least  memorable  evidences  < 
greatness.  He  gave  Russia  a  code  of  laws,  which  was  more  valuable  t 
than  the  highest  connections,  or  the  most  ambitious  accessions  of  domi 

lAROSLAV's  CODE  OF  LAWS 

This  code  must  be  judged  in  reference  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  en 
and  in  comparison  with  the  formless  mass  of  confused  precedents  it  s 
seded.  The  existence  of  commercial  cities  in  Russia  so  far  back  a 
invasion  of  Rurik,  may  be  accepted  as  presumptive  proof  that  there 
not  wanting  some  regulations  to  render  individuals  amenable  to  the  con 
good.  But  these  were  merely  the  rude  precepts  of  the  hunting  and  ag 
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fund  nations  matured  into  a  ^ron^r  form,  and  adapfetj  to  the  wan  is  of  the 
ruynnejvial  eommunily.  \Yhen  ihr  Scandinavians  subjugated  the  aborigines 
the  l;uwiatfrs  rustuiny,  and  laws  of  both  fell  into  .still  greater  run  I  us  inn  by 
admixture.  \\hen  eaeh  was  imperfect,  it  was  unlikely  that  a  fuivible  inter- 
mixture would  have  improved  either,  or  led  to  fhe  harmonious  union  of  both 
!t  1S  l"  t><'  «!»;<TVed,  loo,  that  imne  of  liie  nation^  ihaf  made  up  the  population' 
po>sesxed  writfen  law-;  -o  that  whatever  notions  of  Inrislatinn  tht-v  entrr- 
tained,  were  runstantlv  liable  to  fhr  Huet  nation-;  of  capricious  opinion  and 
were  always  Milgref  lot  he  interpretation  of  i  he  .{ roiu!;  <»ver  the  weak  Where 
there  were  no  ive«»rd..;  fjirre  was  |nif  |jt,]t,  rr.  punsibi'litv,  ami  even  t'hat  little 
was  diminished  by  tin*  eharaeter  of  the  ruli-r,  and  the  lawlr-Mii'ss  uf  the  ruliui 
i  neHUHlTu^!  :|{|f<tflllnU  Uf  thr  'irilirrS  '"'i'iK  «'f  nirt'ssity  ronlined  to  the  most' 

and  of  e.\aetin|r  tributes,  it   war.  natural   that    the  unsy.-feinatie  and  rrude 
u?-:a#'s  that  prevaile.i  ;-,liould  fall  inttt  further  eontern|»( ,  a'nd,  instead'of  acquir- 
UiK   ::haj«-   aiiti   rnnsistrnry    fnnu   <*\iH'ri*w,    beeon^  sfilf  more   oppressive 
aarkf  and  mdeejsiVi1. 

If  was  this  matter  of  inron^rnitic.-j  that  laro.-lav  east  out;  supplviii|ir  its 
plan-  with  a  series  of  written  laws,  in  whirh  sotne  saeriiires  weiv  n'ridr  to 
popular  rii>ti»ins,  Imt  whieh,  on  the  whole,  was  an  extraordinary  hnnVtn  a 
people  that,  hke  mariner;;  at  sea  without  a  rompass,  were  to,s,:ed'  'ihnut  in  M 
tumult  of  unrerfainfy  and  perplexity.  Had  lam/lav  been  a  mere  ,-uldier 

like  the  majority  t.f  hf  predeer;>or.:/he  Would  ha\e  employed  his  talents  in' 
thr  held,  and  dnveted  fhe  enonnMU;:  physieal  im-ans  a!  his.' rumrnaiiil  to  the 
purpu-r-  .,i  a  wild  and  de,.»,laf  ini''  ambit  inn.  l'>ul  hi::  policy  was.  in  advance 
*'l  the  hraihrn  ape:  it  n-  trained  b<Mindle. ..-.-  liceni  im^ne.  :  ,  created  inmiunitirs 
K"t''|'l'-'i  lu»-  and  prnperty.  |.r.  I..W.M!  ivward,  ,  enaef*Vi  i.unishinents,  rstalV 

111  ••fl!"'11"''  _(tj  ra!i!.  in  whirh  a  r..in:iiunity  «»n  a  lan<»*  .  r:de  ivco.^ii.,.,  |}H, 
r|r!n'*nf  nf  i:"  i-T'it-inrnry.  lie  had  the  m:»rnammii\  to  iMie'ro  vulgar 

!"r'1;1"'   1'i-l'^l'lv   faf.-u-l    with   th-   iv  ?!<•"   n,-.  .:  ni   tii.-ir  m.ule  i,f  li|V,  and 
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?i"  I'1'"'1  i"»;    "I  »!i»-  r  law.    will  fnnn  a  nuiius 

t:i   u-f*  r\    r:»'lf'  J    "1(  *h>-  iTan-l   priftrr,  and  tl$e 

<l(    1"  n*"'     ^nJs        'I  !»*•  hr  f  artie|r  j,f  thr  rode 

•  'y*1'  i-"'?*  f"?,,.a-    .iii  !acf!«i,'j  upon  thrinnr 

i      I<(."  T.'.e  •  .  if  j.  j  »,j  a  b^yar,  »»r  fhaiti-  of  thr 

!'.••  h."h<  t  pr  :;;;!f_»,  i, |  eighty  rtivna-  ;'  fora 
"?'n-r  'I"1,.--  ?:c  ,  i",,r  a  merchani,  |,,r  th«- .-  wonb< 
J ''  •'•  f'  1»  •  i*n,  \.IM.-.M?  di  fincfMji  uf  t»ri^in, 

'••   ''-''  '»    ':fi  b'-1'      n««  liae  l«'i'  Killing  a  >.lavr; 

1  *''.•-•    '•  i.1  i("  f  n  b»-  |  aj-  i  in  I  he  laa-  t^r ;   fur  a 

ii " »     ;       •  i.« "  -In. a  *    r,  »•:  ;mr  t\  f  wrlvr 
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From  these  penaKtes  a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  1 
imon  which  the  social  fabric  was  erected.  In  all  these  provisi 
were  favoured  above  the  poor,  the  strong  above  the  weak. 
woman  because  her  utility  in  a  barbarous  community  was  rat 
to  its  menial  value,  was  fixed  at  half  the  worth  of  a  man's,  to  be 
according  to  her  station.  The  murder  of  a  slave  was  not  visr 
penalty  whatever;  the  exception  constituting,  in  fact,  the  prnn 
Save  at  pleasure.  Slavery  was  carried  to  extremity  in  Russia. 
war  and  their  posterity  were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery;  t] 
the  soil,  and  the  oppression  of  its  lords,  forced  many  to  sell  thei: 
limited  'periods;  insolvent  debtors  became  slaves  by  law;  anc 
who  married  slaves  unconditionally,  participated  in  their  seryiti 

Yet,  degrading  as  these  institutions  must  be  considered,  it 
the  rights  of  the  person  were  scrupulously  maintained.  Thi 
enumerates  penalties  for  striking  a  blow,  describes  the  differer 
the  offence,  and  regulates  the  responsibility  accordingly.  The 
drawn  between  the  different  modes  of  striking  are  singular,  and 
that,  ill  as  the  Russians  could  appreciate  public  liberty,  they  1 
sense  of  that  individual  respect  which,  in  modern  Europe,  is  cal 
of  honour.  The  penalty  for  striking  a  blow  with  the  scabbard  o 
sword,  with  the  fist,  a  stick,  cup,  or  goblet,  was  twelve  grivnas  — 
fine  for  murdering  an  artisan  or  a  schoolmaster.  If  the  blow  was 
a  club,  which,  we  presume,  was  considered  a  plebeian  weapon, 
was  only  three  grivnas.  But  the  most  characteristic  penalty 
twelve  grivnas  for  pulling  a  man  by  the  beard,  or  knocking  out  a 
origin  of  this  law  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Goths  and  Germa 
rigid  in  the  preservation  of  their  hair,  to  which  they  attached  e 
importance.  In  the  same  spirit  was  the  enactment  that  prohibite 
use  of  a  horse  without  the  permission  of  the  owner,  and  that 
imprisonment  for  life  the  crime  of  horse-stealing.  This  legal  ] 
the  horse  is  still  preserved  in  the  Saxon  laws. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  code  was  to  secure  to  each  m 
property,  and  to  arm  him  with  the  means  of  protection.  Ye 
remarked  as  a  strange  inconsisteDcy,  in  the  midst  of  this  anx 
safeguards  around  property,  that  fraudulent  debtors  were  gran 
escape  from  liability  to  consequences.  It  was  enacted,  that  if  c 
money  to  another,  and  the  latter  denied  the  loan,  the  ordeal  shou 
the  oath  of  the  defendant  being  deemed  a  sufficient  release  frc 
This  law  was  the  more  unaccountable  in  a  country  where  the  leg 
money  was  forty  per  cent.,  — a  circumstance  calculated  to 
motives  to  dishonesty.  % 

Another  enactment  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Varangia' 
which  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  always  been  more 
civilisation  than  the  former.  By  this  enactment,  a  Koblegian  or 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  where  such  a  test  was  required  bui 
was  exempted.  It  would  therefore  appear,  if  the  conclusion  ir 
ventured  upon,  that  judicial  combats,  which  formed  the  final  at 
defendant  in  a  cause  acquitted  himself  in  the  first  instance  bv  a 
were  not  adopted  amongst  the  Slavs,  who  were  satisfied  with  a  r 
nation  of  facts,  and  an  adjudication,  without  the  sacred  or  the  i 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  the  great  uses  of  historical  inquiry  to 
difference  so  remarkable  between  two  branches  of  the  neonb  w 
and  confirmed  by  law.  F^pic  w, 
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isof  the  code  ww'f hat  which  divided 
lire  classes  -the  nobles,  the  freemen,  and  the  slaves 
aves  alone  were  left  unprotected.  The  freemen,  wild 
.«'  eneioaeliinents  of  (he  nobles,  were  composed  of  (]„> 
tlie  landholders  and  hired  servants.  They  were  sub- 
•s.  eaeh  ot  which  elected  u  hca<l,  who  (illi-d  an  oilice 
•'t  tnl.une  ihe  civil  magistracy,  thus  created,  had  a 

e<nnli(v  wiTh'il"'  l"'  •'*  "W'V|U  .wvn'%I)!!.lm'.  i"  virtue  of  (heir  oilice,  on  an 
a  n'oinin-d  nrin'.!'V''"fl  '  ll!'.('lt-v,°l  -^'Vgorocl,  whicli  maintained,  under 
fi-mehi"'-  H  t »e  spirit  ol  n  republic,  exhibited  these  municipal 

w'hiel      low -ver'  n'!'''  ''''"I'    '    '^         "•  '-I''1"   ""V  °f  Ul"   H"SSi;Ul   ^^    !'»  "f 

»4r  r  i,,;      j       T'     'S"'"!af  l>n.vlI('K''.--.  '"<•»«•<•  '"•  l«'ss  modified  according 
-<'Knm<^^ 

Ileliberuions  uf  1!"?  "'"l"''  "'""  'i'"1  "f  K'""'*""'*-     !!<•  took  no  share  in  the 

<  <    •  ii.'  n.s  oi  (he  people,  nor  does  ,t  appear  that  he  even  possessed  a  veto 

»'»';»•  'l™,ns      Uis^ith  of  instalment  bound  him  us  (he  slave  ra  her 

t   • •  «       '  Rmvrnor  ot  the_clty;   for  it  pl(,lKe,l  him  to  govern  agreeably  to  the 

n.-l  tut.on  as  he  found  it;   to  appoint  none  but  Xo^.rodian  .naKislmtcs  in 

UH   piuvinces,  and  even  these  (o  be  previously  approved  of  bv  (lie  IWidniclc 

«»r  inayor:    (o  respe(-(  slricily  (he  eielusive  rights  possess.,1  b v  tl  e  ci    /  ns 

Hitttng  in  judgment  on  (heir  own  order,  of  imposing  (heir  own  tnv  V' ,  d     f 

);«m:.i.K  on  commerce  a,  (heir  own  discretion;    (o  in(erdic(  Ms  Cars  i'ron 

•  '•'    nnn«  landed  properly  within  the  villages  dependent  on  N'ovKoro<l,  and  l«, 
n-.v,M'!7urt'Vx'yvlin   r"'"'  pnv:l1''  <'"st :  -il>  '''-''""'"W  ininiigration;   and 
on  ^ueli  iv ...inrtive  r,,,,dit ions,  wa,-;  bui  t'he  shadow  of  a'wI'pTre'  'as'liii''.'.^!1,!,''- 

'e    iriVVl  T    lW::l:"iV"  "'"'J"'11'11:'1  «l»»"'-'"'"y  l"-oved.      The  lir,t  ,,tli,er 

I;!;:  !t  n ";!  u  ;:;'is;;  i'1,;,?^;;  i;1;;;;;;^,;:,!;1:;1:1  tr  .t!i:.urxl 

luavnr;    :in*i   ihr  rr-  f   uf  flu*'  fnrift J.nrirn...  J,  ,,'.;./   i  (  r  l.l/'nn     lr  I'111'1'*'  'l/l(t 
.V'V-iuMv  •     till     f      "  •  *y»n  tjun.in*  ,•»  («»nsi;-i<Mj  nt    {h«i  ::rn;t!r(   thr  nty 

It  '  "/  a  M        lr  *MI);u-  '  ;l'»  {^  ^Vlinin  \vrrr  rlrcttvr.       By  f  hr  rl«*<*(  ural  %-;Vv'tJ'Hi 

uit-    'r«.|,|r.  piv,rru,i  a  n.n  itanf  ^U;ini  HVIT  thr  fuirlilv  d'f  thrir  rr|)rr,srniaiiv«4 
I^pniinin  hya^  JUMit>r:    :UI  tli:tt;  -Whilt'  ?h(:  thn"  «rai|l<M 

iuV|l^\i|VtV  ri/;;:irhrw';rr  n"!f-v  I^»^^tr,l  a^iin;,{  iunnvntii.n  fmn/lh!' utluT 

TUn,      All  that    !   13'     jft  r  rf-ntihlic   rrirnir^il   ti.  r..ti,h.t.  it  .         ,  . '»  i      * 

ij|      ,.  f  .        'V       '-{'iiDiM    in|lUliU   lu  irinlrj    I(H  .srrunty   Jirrlrrf    waM 

i    I  vt         I1'''  Ii;i.-I7llullliu  :t  :>-fx<'">  "1  ^•'viT.v.  and  :;u;..{ainrd  its  linminmn 

H    '!      h\   trar  rhau  n^htn.UMir;,:.       Nc,r\va.-:  if   ilHlrjirtulrUt  *.f  roulrul    alfht.ll^h 

:iu  lt:'  'i|'n*'--«i«'  rourrnr  u-rn-  uiiiy trrniptr. Ily  tnuirart*^  within  it:/ nun  run . 

•  '•"''   ..'   w.-i--  :m  aj^anavr  of  thr  ^ran.l  jirinrrtlnjn ;    huf  on  arrtnint  i.f  its 
tot   wiafr  Kr,^ra|«hir;i.l  |n.-.itinri  un  thr  unrthrru  ainl  niirth--\vr,st«Ta  fmutiriN 
\Uiirh  \jrn-  ,ii-raiit  Jmiu  thr  rapifal        a  rirrumMaiu'i-  that  »irh^at<-.i  fn  Xuv' 
*'l<r|l  •         "  W''*"'"  **  I*"'  "  n-ianfr  fiMUfidarir;.;         if  ar.juirrtl  a  dr^'r  nf  |,«,lif, 
n  .u  iinj.Mitant-..  fhat  piv  rr\nl  if  fnr  fi air  rruturir;;  a^ainM  ihr  njpi.lity  ..f  thr 

Milir     »«;U  n!    l!<"   I'Mf  '   lli:ir    '^ftlpir.i   thr   fhrnlir.       Hjr  rrin.iVal  of   thrVral    tif 

»-H*J»U^  li-nru  Kirv  IM  \,a.iiuur,  uri«I  iinallv  to  Mn.-rmv,  hv  dnnving  fhr  rmlrr 
'.jf^!ih'          ^rM'!'  i!sillllilhrti  ifM  ljnwrr  h>"  '-I'-Knw,  H"«J  linally  aJiM>ri«.il  it 

,lt..-!.)l!';."(  flr  ' •!»il';t"*"'*'-1-  "Mln-  n»,lr  uf  tap^lnv  will  ts-hnw  what  a.lvann»s  !m«l 
th»*  -.r^ri^atiou  oi  fhf  prupjr  into  diffrn'itf  nnirrs,  and. 
likrly  tu  jiartakr,  nf  a  mixni  form, 


how    tutirli   fhr  ^"' 

in  tthjrh  a  ihMjim 

IT.    «.          VUJ 


hrrrilitarv,  and  a 


*  r.statr 
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bined  It  made  thlrprince  the  heir-at-law  of  every  freeman  who  died  wi 
male  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  boyars  and  ofheers  of  the  royal  g 
By  this  regulation  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  rendered  parani 
while  the  hereditary  rights  of  property  were  preserved  unconditionally  1 
fSes  of  the  nobles  alone.  A  class  of  rich  pat  neians  was  thus  forme, 
Sected,  to  represent,  by  virtue  of  birth  the  interests  oi  property; 
commerce  and  popular  privileges  were  ally  represented  m  the  asseml 
the  elected  senators.  The  checks  ami  balance  of  tins  system  were  , 
equal;  so  that,  if  the  constitution  of  which  these  outlines  were  the  e  en 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  strength  and  to  become  (Consolidated  by 
it  would  at  last  have  resolved  itself  into  a  liberal  and  powerful  form;  the 
savage  usages  with  which  it  was  encrusted  would  have  dropped  awaj 
wiser  institutions  have  grown  up  in  tlunr  stem! 

So  clearly  were  the  popular  benefits  of  the  laws  defined,  that  the 
regulated  the  maximum  demand  which  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  might 
from  his  tenant;  and  it  neither  enforced  taxation,  nor  recognised  co- 
punishment,  nor  in  the  composition  of  a,  pecuniary  mulct  admitted  an 
tinction  between  the  Varangians  and  the  Slavs.,  who  formed  the  anst< 
and  the  democracy.  The  prince  neither  possessed  revenue  nor  levied 
He  subsisted  on  the  fines  he  imposed  for  infractions  of  law,  on  the  tnlm 
received  from  his  estates,  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people,  an 
produce  of  such  property  as  had  fallen  to  the  private  title  of  the  sovere 
Even  the  tribute  was  not  compulsory;  it  was  rather  a  right-  derived  froi 
scription.  The  only  dependence  of  the  lords  of  fiffs  was  in  thai  they 
compelled  to  render  military  service  when  required  to  the  grand  prince 
it  was  expected  that  they  should  come  numerously  attended,  well  armec 
provisioned.  The  tribute  was  the  mark  of  conquest,  and  was  not  consi 
to  imply  taxation. 

But  while  the  monarchical  principle  was  thus  kepi  within  prescribed  1 
the  power  of  the  democracy  was  not  sufficiently  curbed :  over  both  Ihei 
a  check,  but  the  hands  of  the  prince  were  bound  too  tightly.  His  don 
was  despotic,  because  he  was  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  his  will;  b 
dominion  of  the  people  was  boundless,  because  opinion  was  only  in  its  r 
infancy,  and  the  resistance  to  the  offending  prince  lay  in  the  demonstrat 
physical  superiority  instead  of  moral  combination.  They  never  hesita 
avail  themselves  of  their  numerical  advantage.  They  even  carried  it 
travagance  and  licentiousness;  and  so  much  did  they  exult  in  their  str< 
that  they  regulated  the  hours  at  which  the  sovereign  was  permitted  to 
relaxation,  punished  the  obnoxious  heads  of  the  church  by  summary 
ment,  and  in  several  instances,  taking  the  charter  of  law  into  their  own 
ing,  deposed  their  princes.  The  checks,  therefore,  established  in  Inn 
wise  convention  between  the  government  and  the  constituency  were 
borne  by  the  rudeness  of  the  times. 

That  the  period  had  arrived  when  laws  were  necessary  to  the  sett] 
of  the  empire  was  sufficiently  testified  by  the  circumstances,  extern: 
domestic,  in  which  the  people  were  placed.  The*,  adoption  of  Christ 
had  partially  appeased  the  old  passion  for  aggression  against  Constant 
which,  having  now  become  the  metropolis  of  their  religion,  was  re; 
with  some  degree  of  veneration  by  the  Russians.  A  war  of  plundering  I 
tium,  therefore,  could  not  be  entertained  with  any  prospect  of  success 
extension  of  the  empire  under  Vladimir  left  little  to  be  coveted  beyo 
frontiers,  which  spread  to  the  east,  north  and  south  as  far  as  even" tl 
grasp  of  the  lawless  tribes  of  the  forests  could  embrace.  To  the  w 
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of  the  people.    H 
church  ordinances, 
which  he  caused  to  be 
hi  copies  over  the  country. 
^tion  of  the  doctrines  of  ; 
Kiev,  in  order  to  rej;ieve.£ 
veniences  of  ftt^. 
nople,  and  also  with  a  desire 
Semination  of  the 


ana  wen  . 

of.the  Greek  religion 
the  Russian  language  and  dis 
JL,™  an  interest  did  he  take  in  t 
strong  established  a  metrop, 

e  and  their  priests  from  tl 
of  the  ecclesiastical  head  at  G 
for  the  more  prompt  an, 
hg  yalue  of  all  thege  , 

mUCh  to  raise  the  fame  and  co 
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expired  with  their  author,    tie  aiu  Mg      Utical  careei.; 

the  resources  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  last    t  ^    effect  Qf  nei 

he  cut  away  the  cord  that  )  boinu  ^g^  well  as  those  that  ,  he 
the  benefits>e  meditated  to  accompjsowed         &  ( 

resolved  the  half-civilised  , 


its  original  elements.^ 
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THK  cHAUArTKu  OF  TUK  PUINVIPAMTIKH 

THK  period  extending  from  the  year  of  iaroslav's  death  (11)5-0  to  the 
year  of  the  appearance  of  the  Tatar.;  (ls!:Mi  is  one  of  the  most,  troublous 
and  ennf  u.  ed  epoch,;  in  the  history  of  Russia.  As  the  Scandinavian  custom 
of  partition  continued  tu  prevail  over  the  Byonfine  idea  of  political  unify, 
the  national  territory  was;  constantly  divided. 

The  princely  anarchy  of  Oriental  Kuroptt  lind-i  a  parallel  in  the  feudal 
anarchy  oj  the  Oecident.  Po^odine  enumerates  for  tins  period  sixty  four 
principalities  which  enjoyed  a  more  or  Ie •.:*,  protracted  *«. \j.\tence;  two  hundred 
and  ninety  three  princes,  who  during  these  two  centuries  contended  over 
Kiev  ant  I  other  Russian  domains,;  eighty  -three  civil  wars  in  which  the  entire 
country  uas  concerned.  Foreign  wars  helped  to  augment  the  enormous 
mass  of  historical  tacts,  The  chronicles  mention  thai  the  Polnvtsi  alow* 
were  eni^a^ed  in  eighteen  camp;t%ns,  while  the;;e  barbarians  invaded  Christian 
territory  tnrty  si.\  time;?. 

The  ancient  names  of  the  Slav  tribe;!  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  arc 
preserved  only  in  the  name-j  of  towns  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  l*o]- 
otchanes  in  l'^lot,K;  that  of  the  Se\»-ri;tn;»  in  Novgorod-Severs.!;.  The  ele-' 
ineni,s  in  theconipit  ition  of  h'n  ia  w«*re  thti,*  rather  pnncipalities  than  jwoplrs, 
No  niMt'e  is  .-•aid  »i"  ihe  Krivitchi  or  of  the  lijvvliaus;  we  hear  only  of  Smolensk 
or  of  Volhiuia,  '1'hr--  e  hnle  ;tate.-?  u rj'e  dismembered  at  each  new  division 
.ifiioii^  tfji*  children  of  ;t  prince;  they  were  then  reconstituted,  to  be  a^aiu 
divideii  into  ujtpana^M.  In  ;  pile  of  all  the.-e  viei;;';ifudest  howeVei^  some 
ninuiig  fliein  had  an  uninterrupted  e-J/.ti-nce  due  to  certain  topograjihica! 
ami  etluiugi"tp'hii\fd  coudifi^h,'.  »^ettin^  a,a«!e  the  tlistant  principality  of 
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ing  are,  irom  wie  eleven  in  TO  me  wm  uetuiui 

of  Russia:  .11. 

(1)  The  principality  of  Smolensk,  which  occupied  the  important  terri- 
tory which  is  in  a  manner  the  central  point  of  the  orographic  system  of  Russia; 
it  comprises  the  old  forest  of  Okov,  where  the  three  greatest  rivers  of  Russia, 
the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dvina,  have  their  rise.  Hence  the  political 

importance  of  Smolensk,  which  is 
attested  by  the  many  wars  under- 
taken against  her;  hence  also  hex 
commercial  prosperity.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  all  her  towns  were 
built  on  .some  one  of  the  three  riv- 
ers; all  the  commerce  of  ancienl 
Russia  thus  passed  through  hei 
bounds.  Besides  Smolensk  it  is 
necessary  to  cite  Mozhaisk,  Viasma 
and  Toropete,  the  capital  of  a  sec- 
ondary principality,  the  domain  ol 
two  famous  princes  —  Mstislav  th« 
Brave  and  Mstislav  the  Bold. 

(2)  The  principality  of  Kiev 
which  was  Rus  —  Russia  in  the  stric1 
sense  of  the  term.  Its  situation  or 
the  Dnieper,  the  proximity  of  Greece 
the  fertility  of  its  Black  Lands 
long  assured  to  this  state  the  su 
premacy  over  all  other  Russiai 
principalities.  To  the  south  it  wa 
bordered  by  the  Nomad  tribes  o 
the  steppe.  Against  the  inroads  o 
these  tribes  the  princes  of  Kiev  wen 
obliged  to  construct  frontier  for 
tresses ;  though  frequently  the;; 
ceded  them  lands  and  took  then 
into  their  pay,  constituting  then 
into  veritable  military  colonies.  Tin 
principality  of  Pereiaslavl  was  ; 
dependency  of  Kiev;  Vishgorod,  Bielgorocl,  Tripoli,  and  Torlshok  were  a 
different  times  constituted  into  appanages  fgr  princes  of  the  same  family. 

(3)  The  two  principalities   of  Tchernigov  with  Staroclub  and  Lubefa 
and  of  Novgorod-Seversk  with  Putivl,  Kursk  and  Briansk,  which  extendcc 
along  the  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Dnieper  from  the  left  —  the  Soj  anc 
the  Desna  swelled  by  the  Seim.    Tchernigov,  extending  towards  the  uppe: 
Oka,  had  thus  one  foot  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga;  its  princes,  the  Olgovitchi 
were  the  most  redoubtable  rivals  of  those  of  Kiev.    As  for  the  princes  o 
Seversk,  they  were  ceaselessly  occupied  with  wars  against  their  clangeroui 
rivals  on  the  south,  the  Polovtsi.     It  is  the  exploits  of  a  prince  of  Seversl 
against  these  barbarians  which  form  the  subject  of  a  chanson  de  geste  —  Th< 
Song  of  Igor. 

(4)  The  duplex  principality  of  Riazan  and  Murom,  another  state  whoa 
existence  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  ceaseless  war  against  the  nomads 
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Th,   principal    towns  w,r<«    K  install,    Murom,   IVn-iasIavI-KiasKinski    on   th, 

ky;  Kolomna,  at  th,  junction  of  th,  M<,skva  with  tn,  Oka;  aiul  Pronsk' 
on  Uu'  !  n.ma  Mi,  upp,T  Don  bo.m,!,,!  it  on  (I,,  \v,st.  This  prinrip'tlity 
\\as  (-stabhsh,,  in  th,  midst  ..t  Finnish  trih,s  -  th,  Muromians  an'i  (ho 
,\!,slits,raks.  ih,  w;trlik,  chara,t,r  and  th,  rud,  and  coarse  haiiits  •itlrih- 

th, 


•     -,    ..          .    ,        .      .  .  .  .       u 

:.ssm.i!a(.,.M  «,t  ,hr  aln.nKin.-s  i,y  (!„•  Russian  nuv  than   f,-,,,,,  tlu-  runti 
'"•'Hal  Mr  ......  I  th.-  inhabitants  \vilh  \}w  nnina.Is  "u 

'.V;     Tlu-   pnnrij.alitirs   ,,f  Su»lal  -  with    tlirir   n,t-tn.i,nliian    i,,Wns  «,f 
y,r  ,„,,!,,,  K  ,^,,y,  lun,.v..P;,!,ki,  and  Vla,|i,,,ir  ,,n  thr  Kliisn.a;  nf  la    ,s  av 
•   .1    h-H-.aslavI/ah-ssk,       vvh,,-h   w-iv  r.sfal.lish,.!   „«    (!„.   \-,^a  ;,„,!„ 
Oka.  m  .!,«.  ,l,n.,(,:l  n»  .,,-  uurth.ra  fun-sts,  surmund,,!  hv  KinnW,  t      ,s    - 
M.ain.nHan:-,    M,nans\  ,,,>,,,,  an.l  Trlu-ri.nissrs.     Th(,«1Kh  siluaf,,[  'tt    flu- 

fxliyn,,-  hunt   ,,(   th,  Ih^ian  wurl.i,  (hrse  prinnj^litussNu-v,^  rss    -K  '-- 
ns,-,l  Kn,,t  ,,,,1,,,.,,  ]L     uv  Kh;il,  wr  t'jM..r   j  "1  -  'Mi 

gunni  ,,,,1  ,h,  !  uss.a  ,,|  thr  lak,-,  !<•  a  rrrlain  pnliih,,!  <lt11,nt!,,  ",  h,  ,  n- 
•:'•'  i  '•'"•'•  "f  a  ,!„,,».,  •  .ro,H(n,iraI  ,I,.jH.«,Irnn.;  thru  virturiuuslv  ir,  rrv<-  ni  1 
"'  «!«'•  quarn.ls  ,,|  tl,,;  Russia  of  (!„-  !,„„>„  T|m  Su»lali:,ns  i  'n'  f  t 
sa,n,  «.har;u.t,r  as  th,  Ria,anians  ru,!,  ami  vvarlik,.  Th,  r  ar  tt  '  - 
is  irs  oi  a  n«.w  natmnal.tv  «;,r,  a!r,a,ly  noting,],  aia,-nK  (]„,,  hvu  ,  ,  ,  ,' 
'!i1wll  '!']•'-<'••"'•'  fi"-n  fn,,n  »h,  Ki,,-ans  an.l 
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i.'.k-m>    Mho.  |,k«.  fh,ms,Iv,.s,  vv,r,  orruiH,,!   in   th,  jnvat-  stn,-r|,   a-nnst 
H".lKU  unans    was  thai    I  „>  H,,H:,ns  ,,f  !h,  Dni,,,,,    sonu-ti,^    „  M  '« 

U"'ir    'l'""1   7"1'  th:!!,,"1    lh"'r  '•'"•"lit-;;l  I''''""'.-  i'.',.!  with  Turki.,h     H   's 
no,,,:,,!,,.   .;,,„     .^,;,,l,:,l.v_m,,l,il,.?    whil,    th,    RU:,:ia,,s   of   ,1,,   ()k        ,,  ". 

Th  ''•"  f  "1      "I     !  «   '    (nl"";'    :"'""»I""-«I    ••»"!    '•.-.-.fialh    ;:,,|,n.,    - 

1  M,,  hit,.,  .„,-,;   I,,.|W,,:M    th,   hv,,   l,,,v,.rn   ,l,,n,nls  whirl,  ,ni,n,I   into  (!„. 
l'""'l  <><    «!"•  M:«v.-    «„!„„,(  .i,,,,!,,  „„„„!„,<,,!  ,,,  ,1,,, 

•''"•   l"tu"i  ""•  '1         f  fh"   " 


,,  -      ---    »r»^  •  •  •"• 

on,     !„.   ,!,v,,,,h    ,,,  ,!,,    ,],„.,,.,-„.!,    r.-uluri,.,   a,   ,„!„„!/„  ti,,  ,'  ;i,iv  „„  ,1 
,.  n  .!,,  |,a.  ,„  „  ,  „.  j  ,„„.,„.,.  ,     „„.  ,,,,;„  ,lf  „,,.  Vu]        „„.  - 

hii-.-.ia  aii'l  (,r,ai   i!n     ,;,  \\,.ri.  ti.rnir.l. 

Mi-     Th,    j,rm,i,  ,.,lifi,.     ,,f    Ki,\,  IVh.n.h.'nv,  NoVFor,.,iS,v,r  k    Ilhnn 
,,l.   ,,!„,!,   f,,mj,.,|   ,h,  n.-uvl,,';  ,,f  !i,!:,iV  ,     ,t'      ^S 
!'.  "     .l.-\:r  «.v..i,«  huni,:        ,,,lt:.,it  u.in-  i,,  fn,nti,r  ,sta  ,', 
"'   '»"•  nnrtlm,.  »,  ,,,,,„,.  it,  .!,,  Lithuanian.-,  th,  I.H.s  .,  j 

-  Poi,(1.  i  ,  .;.,  : 

ti,,  ,,f  N,,vp 
ij.aiitv  ,,f  Mi 

iu  u,,,,,,,),,1,,/1,},.  ,, 


nnj.a,,  ,,       ,,vp    , 
''"•  !:i1-"'    "  "     -  '-"«.-:.     Th-     nnri.aiitv  ,, 

1 


.  -  .  ,,,-,.,,    ,,,    w;i,:     iv,j 

'   V\    ''i-Jt'i:'"-",".'   kl"V      '  !"  tllHlr:  "f  '«'"«v-h.,k.  V,,|,,k  !,nu.  ki.l/|Hrk 

;;;:;•,.•  iuai1  11:1;;;.I,li"!i^'"1  "•  N"^""-i=«'  •""•^'-.v  «,,,  ,h,,  ..,;„«„!,  „<• 

f,  ...r'Tl'vVi  '"p1-    !:U    'il.  '•"I!'l"-"!»-'"l'"l    Hi    in    U.,    fan,,hajlf,l    t.-rritorv 

u      iv  -  ;:  M1'"'  :i!lli  !'  Inl"!l:i,T     ,x  "!!lilli;1'  wilh  V1:il|»"il'  ;"  v"»«»»i», 

•'«  ••-.    l'.i"\.   {..-•  ..  :LI..|  (-v,-n  !.t,J,|ni.  uhu-h  r,  ..n.iu.Mtioimblv  Polish;  (2) 
»'  "";,''••'  .'"=  "I   I"-  >:.ii.  lh-  Dui-.-r.  au.l  the  PrijH       (Ja!,,^  pro,,,;   or 

,!;',.   K  ."  ,1:'1    ,    ","•   ;t:1":i":'f    i'«h:.!,ii:iH!;;.    Ih-    whit,   ('mats.    :,,.,.nr  io    haw 
•nni.a  ,  ,|  „,  ,1,,.  J  ,..,„„   ,.  ,    <  l(.t  Jiriljri   ;t,  ,„„.,,,.  „,.,,.  ,;,,ii|r|     f,|UJ,(1|.(, 

»>    \!:»iiii1irJ..,,i:,|4.,.,r    t-HI:  1',-rnurhl:  T.-n-h,.vlia.  an-i   Su-uip-rodka      Th, 
"••'.'•."••urhl'vuM,  .....  !  nf  Hungry  :ni,i  I'uland  .-nntrihut,,!  to  th.w  two  j.rim-i- 
pahfi-.    -u.  .,n,-f.vr   rhansrs-mti,-,,,  tu-.  w-l!  as  a  iuor-  advanmi  riviliwition 
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an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  of  its  princes:  "laroslav  Osmomysl  of  Galicin 
cries  the  poet  addressing  one  of  them,  "high  art  thou  seated  upon  tl 
golden  throne!  With  thy  iron  regiments  thou  guardest  the  Carpathi; 
mountains,  thou  shuttest  the  gates  of  the  Danube,  thou  barrest  the  vri 
to  the  king  of  Hungary;  at  will  thou  openest  the  gates  of  Kiev,  and  thi 
arrows  reach  far  into  the  distance." 

THE   UNITY  OF  THE   PRINCIPALITIES 

The  disposition  of  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  principalities  confirms  wh 
has  been  previously  stated  concerning  the  essential  unity  of  the  configurati 
of  the  Russian  soil.  None  of  the  river-basins  forms  a  closed  or  isolat 
region;  no  line  of  heights  establishes  between  them  barriers  or  politic 
frontiers.  The  greater  number  of  the  Russian  principalities  belonged 
the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  but  pushed  their  limits  everywhere  beyond.  Kic 
with  Pereiaslavl,  is  the  only  one  strictly  confined  within  it;  but  Volhir 
puts  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper  in  communication  with  those  of  the  Bug 
the  south  and  of  the  Vistula;  Polotsk  connects  it  with  the  basins  of  t 
Niemen  and  the  Dvina,  Novgorod-Seversk  with  that  of  the  Don,  Tchernig- 
and  Smolensk  with  that  of  the  Volga.  Between  those,  principalities,  watt 
courses  everywhere  establish  communications.  Russia,  though  divided  in 
appanages,  was  already  making  toward  a  great  united  empire.  The  la 
of  cohesion  among  nearly  all  the  states  and  their  frequent  dismembermor 
prevented  their  becoming  actual  nationalities.  The  principalities  of  Sm< 
ensk,  of  Tchernigov,  of  Riazan  never  possessed  that  definite  historical  existcn 
so  characteristic  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany  or  the  county  of  Toulouse  in  Fran< 
the  duchies  of  Saxony,  Swabia,  or  Bavaria  in  Germany. 

The  interests  of  the  princes  and  their  ambition  to  provide  an  appana 
for  each  of  their  children,  necessitated  at  the  death  of  every  sovereign  a  f re 
distribution  of  Russian  territory.  Yet  a  certain  cohesion  was  evident  in  t 
midst  of  these  vicissitudes.  There  was  visibje  a  unity  of  race  and  languaj 
the  more  marked,  notwithstanding  differences  of  dialect,  in  that  the  Russia 
Slavs,  excepting  in  the  southwest,  were  surrounded  everywhere  by  entire 
dissimilar  peoples  —  Lithuanians,  Tchucls,  Finns,  Turks,  and  Magyai 
There  was  also  unity  of  religion;  the  Russians  were  differentiated  from  near 
all  their  neighbours  in  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Slavs  of  the  west,  tJ 
Poles,  Czechs,  and  Moravians,  they  represented  a  distinct  form  of  Ohristianit 
acknowledging  no  tie  with  Rome  and  rejecting  Latin  as  the  church,  languag 

There  was  also  a  unity  of  historical  development,  since  hitherto  the  Russi; 
Slavs  had  all  followed  the  same  destiny,  had  equally  accepted  Greek  civilis 
tion,  submitted  to  Varangian  conquest,  and  pursued  in  common  certain  gro; 
enterprises,  such  as  the  expeditions  against  Byzantium  and  the  wars  with  tl 
nomads.  There  was  finally  political  unity,  as  among  all  — in  Galicia  as 
Novgorod,  by  the  Dnieper  as  in  the  forests  of  Suzdal"—  the  same  family  sj 
upon  all  the  thrones.  All  the  Russian  princes  were  descended  from  Ruri 
from  St.  Vladimir,  and  from  laroslav  the  Great.  The  civil  wars  which  des> 
lated  the  country  affirmed  anew  this  unity.  No  state  in  Russia  could  regai 
the  rest  as  outsiders,  when  the  princes  of  Tchernigov  and  Suzdal  were  seen  1 
take  up  arms  solely  to  decide  which  among  them  was  the  eldest  —  which  he' 
the  right  to  the  title  of  grand  prince  and  to  the  throne  of  Kiev.  Tlio.ro  we; 
descendants  of  Rurik  who  governed  successively  the  most  distant  states 
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Russia,  and  \vlm.  having  reigned  at  Tmoutarakan  on  tlie  straits  of  lenikale, 
at"  Novgorod  the  (!reat,  at  Toropet/,  in  the  country  of  Smolensk,  finished  by 
obtaining  recognition  of  their  right  to  reign  over  Kiev/' 


*nii-:  THKnin  OK  snvKssiux 

If  the  question  be  asked  why  the  Russian  state  continued  undivided 
throughout  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  Varangian  period,  our  answer  is 
that  it  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  grand  princes  left  one  son  and 
heir.  Whenever  the  cast*  was  other- 
wist*,  as  after  the  death  of  Sviafoslav 
and  Vladimir,  the  brothers  straightway 
entered  upon  a  struggle  for  mastery 
that  did  rn»t  terminate  until  all  but 
one  were  destroyed.  That  nne  then 
l>eeame  undisputed  master,  for  no  out* 
dared  dispute  the  possession  of  power 
with  the  descendants  of  Hunk, 

The  theory  of  succession  in  the  Hunk 
family  was  as  follows:  the  grand  prince 
of  Kiev  was  lord  paramount  of  Hussia. 
!  le  disposed  of  all  vacant  principalit  ies, 
and  was  supreme  judge  and  general ;  but 
each  of  his  brother:'  had,  aeeording;  to 
his  seniority,  the  right  of  succe; > ion  to 
the  throne.  The  death  of  ryrry  eldrr 
brother  brought  the  youm.*vr  onr.-.  a 
rfep  nearer  to  that  goal,  Tht*  ordrr  nf 
advancr  \\ a  from  Smo]en..k  to  iVjvi  • 
a'lavl,  from  I'rn-ia  lav!  to  Tchernigov, 
from  TrhrruigoY  to  Kirv.  Hut  none 
eon  Id  attain  to  thr  hii'hr  1  dim  it  >  , :  a  ve 
him  \\  ho*  <*  father  had  hrld  if  brfofv  him, 
Sons  of  a  father  who  had  died  brfore 
reaching  HH*  goal  \\eiv  r\eludrd  from 
Kiev  and  Wet'e  e»»ntined  to  fhr  pt  i .  •  *- 

:--:ions  iii  fh*'ir  hand1  at  flirfjmrot  thnr 
father'.1-'  death,     Th**  trehmral    Kir  Man 

trnn  for  t  )»«•;»•  mrmbrr .  o|  i!V  Hunk  family  who  uen«  excluded  from  the 
high*v=f  dignity  Ha.-  1  goi.  and  th»*  at  tempi  .  of  thr  I'-foi  fo  break  through  th»* 
law-  of  evlu-init  havt*  had  no  -mall  *  haiv  in  th»4  bloody  and  de.M»Iaf»'  history 
of  H?r,' ia  during  tht-  period  upon  \vlurh  v,«*  n««w  entt-r.  Hut  another  fni'fur 
cont  ribut**d  to  thr  ;  amr  i-!id,  Thr  pourr  of  fhe  grand  prince  was  not  so  pre- 
dominant a,1'  f»»  rnabl*'  him  to  rnfitrcr  hi:  uil!  and  put  doun  disobedience. 
II i^  po  if  inn  wa--  b:f  rd  on  fh»-  i»l«\'i,  of  paf  narwhal  po\vrr,  and  was  retried 
by  fht-  priurr'-.  only  \\h«'it  if  \\:v--  f"  fh»-ir  a.d\a,ufait'e.  To  mainfaiu  hiujself  he 
had  to  i'iv  nil  to.  thr  r\j«'di'-nf  of  making  roaljlioii't  with  ;-:«»ine  of  the  princes 
again-  I  fli^  n*h*-r-.,  and  thr  .««»!'•!  \va.-.  flu*  filial  arbitt-r  between  the  grand 
pniicr  afid  hi  nominal  v a.  at  •  *  An'Mnlin^ly  thr  \vho|r*  o|  Huj-^'i'i  wa^  always 
di\id»-d  in  if  '.upporf  of  fh»-  rlaim  oj  i!n-:  or  that  eanditbte.  Th*'  civil  wars 
\\hich  «'ii.  u*'d  urie  a!l*'f  all  buf  lantilv  »niarrel;.,^ 
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toslav,  Tchernigov;  to  Vsevolod,  Pereiaslayl;  to  Viatcheslav,  Smolensk;  an 
to  Igor,  Vladimir  in  Volhinia.  The  order  in  which  they  are  given  here  repn 
sents  the  order  of  their  respective  dignities  and  their  position  in  the  line  < 
succession.  Two  of  the  brothers  did  not  long  survive  their  father.  In  105 
Viatcheslav  died,  and  Igor,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  sucession,  move 
to  Smolensk,  where  he  too  died  in  1060. 

About  this  time  a  new  wave  of  migration  set  in  from  Asia  towards  tr 
south-Russian  steppe  —  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Pplovtsi.  In  1055  Vsevolo 
of  Pereiaslavl  concluded  peace  with  them  by  bribing  them  to  retire  into  tl: 
steppe.  In  1061  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  their  hands,  but  they  did  not  follow  u 

their  success  and  again  retired  inl 
the  steppe.  The  civil  wars,  ho-v 
ever,  which  soon  broke  out,  wei 
to  bring  them  back  as  an  eve 
menacing  plague  to  the  Russia 
population. 

Among  the  minor  princes,  wl 
were  excluded  from  the  successio: 
was  Vseslav  of  Polotsk,  a  descem 
ant  of  St. Vladimir.    He  had  helpc 
his  uncles  in  a  war  against  tl 
Torks,  a  tribe  kindred  to  the  P 
lovtsi,  and  expected  a  reward  in  «' 
accession  of  territory.    Being  di 
appointed,  he  determined  to  he 
himself.    First  he  ravaged  the  tc 
ritory"  of  Pskov,  but  being  unat 
to  take  that  city,  he  invaded  tl 
territory    of    Novgorod,    and 
seems  that   for  a  while  he  w 
master    of    the    city.     His   bo 
procedure    compelled    his    unc] 

Iziaslav,  Sviatoslav,  and  Vsevolod  to  unite  against  him;  but,  though  beat< 
by  their  superior  forces,  he  could  not  be  expelled  from  the  north.  The  uncl 
thereupon  resorted  to  treachery.  They  proposed  to  him  a  friendly  meeti] 
under  a  guarantee  of  his  personal  security  and  liberty,  which  they  confirm* 
by  an  oath  upon  the  cross.  But  when  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sm 
lensk,  beyond  the  Dnieper,  he  was  surprised,  Captured,  and  brought  to  Kic 
where  he  was  imprisoned.  At  this  juncture  the  Polovtsi  made  anoth 
of  their  raids  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  brothers,  so  that  SviatosL 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Tchernigov,  while  Iziaslav  and  Vsevolod  fl< 
to  Kiev.  There  they  intended  to  await  the  nomad  hordes  behind  the  wa 
of  the  cities,  sacrificing  the  open  country  to  the  invaders.  But  the  citize 
of  Kiev  thought  differently.  At  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  vetche  it  was  decid 
to  take  up  arms,  and  when  Iziaslav  refused  to  lead  them  against  the  enen 
they  liberated  Vseslav  from  his  confinement  and  made  him  their  prince  (1065 
Iziaslav  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Poland,  where  he  found  a  champion  in  Boles! 
the  Bold.  Menaced  in  front  by  the  Poles,  and  suspicious  of  his  uncles  in  1 
rear,  Vseslav  thought  himself  obliged  to  flee  to  Polotsk,  leaving  the  Kieva 
to  the  vengeance  of  Iziaslav  (1069).  The  events  of  two  generations  previoi 
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when   Holosjav  (|1<;   Bniv,>  onplumt   Ki.-v  f,,r  Sviaiupnlk,  w<nv  now  tn  he 
r<  peated.     1  h<>  ['uh-s  d(,n<,u,,:d  lh,,u,,lv,s  as  ma*t,vs  ami  ,.,,„„„     «  (     .,1 

K:n,o^^;;:; 

!f:K 

}S.!^ 

lH,-am,  grand  ,,„,«,-,  ivhil,  \V,v,,I,,,I  ;,dvan,,d  ,,,  „,,  prim-iS;  ^'Iv?^ 

?-i«hW 

form,,-  «,lv,n|,{n:.    Th,  <  !,„,,,„  ki,,K  i  I,,!rv    V,  «1i  ,  "  I    S'-fv    i,7  vf.± 
HI  January,   IOTA,  w.-w  m..iv  lav,,,  iral.lv  d'h.n-cd  .,n,l  s-.    <    ,„  V  « 
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Iziaslav  was  succeeded  by  Vsevolod,  whose  reign  (1078-1093)  was 
more  unfortunate  than  his  brother's  had  been.  He  too  favoured  his  own 
and  those  of  Iziaslav  at  the  expense  of  his  other  nephews  and  in  eonsequenC' 
the  sons  of  Sviatoslav  and  Igor  and  of  his  nephew  Rostislav  waged  agains 
him  unremitting  warfare  with  the  aid  of  the  Polovtsi  and  Chazars,  who  waste< 
the  country.  Vsevolod's  attempt  in  1084  to  conquer  Tmoutorakan,  t>n 
breeding-place  of  revolts,  failed  miserably.  Finally  even  laropolk,  the  sort  c 
Iziaslav,  who  had  received  so  many  favours  from  his  uncle,  revolted  again s 
him  and  was  assassinated  during  the  war.  In  those  days  of  turmoil  and  con 
fusion,  even  old  Vseslav  ventured  forth  once  more  from  Polotsk  and  plundero 
Smolensk.  The  grand  prince  was  ill  most  of  the  time  at  Kiev  and  the  corictuc 
of  his  affairs  lay  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Vladimir  Monomakh. 

Sviatopolk 

Vsevolod  died  April  13th,  1093,  leaving  two  sons,  Vladimir  Monomakl 
who  held  Tchernigov,  and  Rostislav,  who  held  Pereiaslavl.    He  was  succeedo 

by  Sviatopolk,  the  second  son  of  Issi 
aslav,  who  was  the  rightful  successo 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  laropoll 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  n.t= 
sassinated.  Monomakh  could  easil; 
'have  made  himself  grand  prince,  fo 
he  was  the  most  popular  of  the  prince 
and  gained  great  fame  in  his  earn 
paigns  against  the  Polovtsi,  whom  Jx 
defeated  twelve  times  during  the  roigi 
of  his  father;  but  he  was  anxious^  t 
avoid  violating  the  law  of  success ioi 
and  thus  inviting  civil  war. 

Sviatopolk's  reign  began  with  a,  vicj 
lation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  impri^ 
oning  ambassadors  of  the  Polovtsi,  \vlt 
had  come  to  negotiate  a  treaty  wit! 
him.  In  retaliation  the  nomads  In 
vaded  the  country,  and  with  so  grctxt ; 
force  that  Vladimir  and  Rostislav,  \vlv 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  grand  prince 
advised  Jtim  to  purchase  peace  fron 
the  enemy.  He  paid  no  heed  to  then; 
but  the  event  soon  justified  the  pru 
dence  of  their  counsel.  In  the  battle  c 
Tripole,  fought  on  May  23rd,  1093,  th 
Russians  sustained  a  disastrous  clefenl 

Rostislav  was  drowned,  while  Sviatopolk  and  Vladimir  saved  themselves  1> 
flight-  The  next  year's  campaign  against  the  Polovtsi  was  equally  clisn^ 
trous,  and  Sviatopolk  returned  to  Kiev  with  but  two  companions.  Tortcl  nes 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  nomads  returned  to  the  steppe  rich,  wit 
booty  and  prisoners  Sviatopolk  now  bought  peace  and  took  to  wife  a  dan^b 
ter  of  the  Polovtsian  khan.  They  returned,  however,  the  same  year  uncle 
the  leadership  of  Oleg,  son  of  Sviatoslav,  who  had  stayed  till  now  in  Tmoutx 
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rakan  and  thought  the  moment  opportune  for  enforcing  his  undoubted  rights 
upon  Tchernigov,  which  had  been  tin*  original  seat  of  his  father  as  the  second 
son  of  laroslav,  and  which  was  held  by  Monomakh,  who  was  the  son  of  laro- 
slav's  third  son. 

Oleg,  was  therefore,  no  Isgni  and  would  not  be  treated  as  such.  When  he 
appeared  hrfnre  Tchernignv.  Mnnninakh  had  only  a  small  baud  with  him,  and 
after  a  siege  of  eight  day,-;  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  ciiv  and  retire  to 
IVreiaslavl,  \\here  lie  had  to  defend  himself  during  the  ne\t  three  years 
against  continual  irruptions  of  the  Folovtst.  The  refusal  of  uleg  fo  join  in  a 
combined  campaign  of  the  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  and  the  sudden  cap- 
ture of  Smolensk  hy  his  brother  David,  gave  tin*  occasion  fur  a  general  war 
that  lasted  two  years  and  covered  the  whole  territory  of  Russia,  from  Novgorod 
to  Murom  and  thence  to  the  steppe,  and  in  course  of  which  one  son  of  Mono- 
makh  fell  in  baffle,  while  two  other  sons  suffered  a  decisive  reverse  at  the 
hands  of  <  )leg.  Finally,  a  congress  of  princes  was  held  at  Lubefx,  in  the  ter- 
ritory ufTchernigov,  for  the  sett  lenient  of  all  existing  disputes.  The  rest  ill  of 
its  deliberations  wan  that  the  grand  prince  was  to  retain  Kiev  and  Turov. 
while  to  Vladimir  were  assigned  IVroiitslavl,  Smolensk,  and  Rostov;  Novgorod 
to  his  son  Mstislav,  and  Tehernigov  with  all  its  dependencies  fo  the  sons  of 
Sviatoslavl  Oleg,  David,  and  lams-lav.  The  latter  thus  gained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  There  still  remained  to  be  satisfied  the  three 
Isgoi,  Vnlodar,  and  Vassilko,  suns  of  Rostislav,  and  David,  son  of  Igor,  Of 
the  former  two,  Vnlodar  received  IN'remishh  \'assilk<»  received  Ten»b(»vl, 
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greater  part  of  the  principality  being  transferred  to  laroslav,  son  of  Sviat< 
polk;  while  the  Rostislavitchi  were  to  remain  in  the  undiminished  possessic 
of  their  territories. 

Thus  order  was  restored  for  some  time,  but  the  direction  of  affairs  real] 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grand  prince  into  those  of  Monomakh.  Under  h 
leadership  the  Russian  princes  were  now  united  against  the  Polovtsi,  and  the] 
ensued  a  series  of  campaigns  of  which  no  clear  account  has  come  down  to  u 
The  Russians  generally  had  the  upper  hand,  but  for  a  long  time  the  balanc 
wavered,  and  the  enemy  seemed  so  dangerous  to  the  princes  that,  followin 
the  example  of  Sviatopolk,  they  entered  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  hin 
Thus  Monomakh,  as  well  as  the  two  sons  of  Sviatoslay,  David  and  Oleg,  too 
Polovtsian  wives  for  their  sons.  But  the  year  1111  witnessed  a  decisive  can 
paign,  in  which  Monomakh  is  again  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  prince 
After  crossing  the  Dnieper  and  the  Vorskla,  the  Russians  pressed  on  into  tt 
enemy's  country  as  far  as  the  Don.  Two  Polovtsian  cities  were  taken,  an 
one  was  reduced  to  ashes;  the  Don  was  crossed,  and  on  March  24th  and  26t 
a  great  battle  was  fought.  The  Russians  were  on  the  Sula,  the  last  tributar 
of  the  Don  before  reaching  the  sea  of  Azov,  in  a  most  unfavourable  positio 
and  surrounded  from  all  sides  by  the  Polovtsi.  But  the  scales  were  turne 
when  the  drujinas  of  David  and  Monomakh,  which  had  been  kept  all  the  tim 
in  the  rear,  made  a  terrific  onset  on  the  exhausted  enemy,  who  fled  in  pani< 
According  to  tradition,  angels  preceded  the  Russians  and  smote  the  Polovti 
with  blindness. 

Vladimir  Monomakh  (1113-1185  A.D.) 

After  a  reign  filled  with  civil  war  and  misfortune  Sviatopolk  died  (Apr 
16th,  1113),  and  all  eyes  turned  toward  Monomakh.  Legally,  howevei 
the  throne  belonged  to  his  cousin  Oleg,  son  of  Sviatoslav,  and  Monomak 
seemed  at  first  resolved  to  recognise  his  superior  right.  But  the  Kievan 
were  determined  to  accept  no  one  but  Monomakh, 'and  an  uprising  of  theirs 
which  was  directed  primarily  against  the  Jews,  whom  Sviatopolk  ha« 
employed  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  which  threatened  to  assume  larger  dimei] 
sions,  induced  him  to  yield  to  the  universal  demand.  Thus  the  race  o 
Sviatoslav  —  otherwise  called  the  Olgovitchi  —  was  excluded,  and  Monc 
makh  succeeded  in  bringing  a  large  part  of  Russia  under  his  house.  Durin 
his  reign  he  continued  the  wars  against  the  Polovtsi,  as  well  as  against  th 
Finns  in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Poles  in  the  west.  The  steppe  wa 
cleared  so  thoroughly  that  tradition,  with  its  customary  exaggeration,  say 
that  he  forced  the  Polovtsi  back  into  the  Caacasus. 

His  relations  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  have  not  yet  been  sufficient!' 
cleared  up.  He  himself  was  the  son  of  a  Byzantine  princess,  and  his  daughte 
Maria  was  married  to  Leo,  son  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
who  was  blinded  in  1071  and  banished  to  an  island.  Leo  then  made  ai 
attempt  at  revolt  against  Alexius  Comnenus,  but  was  poisoned  in  1116 
Vladimir  now  espoused  the  cause  of  Leo's  son  Basil  and  sent  an  army  to  th. 
Danube,  which  returned  without  accomplishing  its  purpose.  According 
to  a  later  tradition,  which  arose  under  the  influence  of  Moscow,  the  empero 
Alexius  Comnenus,  in  order  tc  put  an  end  to  the  devastation  of  Thrace  b 
the  Russian  troops,  sent  to  Vladimir  a  diadem  and  other  imperial  insignii 
through  Neophyte  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  who  put  the  diadem  on  Vladi 
mir  s  head  and  called  him  czar.  But  contemporary  accounts  tell  us  nothim 
of  all  this,  and  it  is  inherently  improbable  that  Byzantium  would  bestov 
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upon  the  Russian  grand  prince,  who  was  no  longer  formidable,  a  title  whose 
exclusive  possession  if  so  jealously  guarded.  On  flu*  other  hand,  it  is  known 
that  in  1122,  or  six  years  after  the  supposed  campaign  to  Thrace,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Monomakh  was  married  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Uomanus. 

But  the  greater  portion  of  Monomakh's  military  activity  fell  in  the 
reigns  of  his  two  predecessors.  He  was  in  his  sixty  first  year  when  he  be- 
came grand  prince,  and  he  naturally  avoided  all  lighting  as  far  as  it  could 
be  avoided,  employing  force  only  when  requisite  to  maintain  his  position 
as  overlord  of  Russia.  As  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  was  a  prince 
of  peace,  and  a  number  of  most  important  legislative  measures  are  attributed 
to  him,  especially  the  laws  relating  to  usury  and  to  the  half-free  (xtkuiri). 
Russia  had  suffered  very  severely  from  the  civil  wars  and  the  rait  Is  of  the 
Poluvtsi,  and  men  of  small  property  were  reduced  to  extreme1  poverty.  Being 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  their  wasted  lands,  they  went  to  live  in 
large  numbers  on  the  estates  of  the  rich,  who  sought  to  reduce  them  (o  abso- 
lute slavery,  or  else  they  borrowed  money  at  usurious  rates  and  soon  sank 
into  a  servile  condition*  To  remedy  this  ruinous  state  of  affairs,  Monomakh 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest  front  12(1  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  and  decreed 
that  one  who  had  paid  out*  year's  interest  according  to  the  old  rate,  was 
thereby  absolved  from  his  debt.  He  also  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  the  whole-  of  Russia/  But  the  problem  of  the  ::ul:ujn"  could  not  he 
solved  in  this  summary  fashion.  According  to  the  regulations  adopted 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  free  men  who  hail  become  bound  to  the  soil  by 
contract,  but  who  retained  the  ri^hf,  to  acquire*  proper!  v  and  were  not  sub- 
Joel,  to  the  muster's  jurisdiction.  A  h;df  freu  man  lost  his  frerdom  only 
when  hr,  attempted  to  escape  from  his  master.  It.  was  also  fixed  what,  pay- 
ments and  services  he  was  to  render,  and  if  was  made  impossible  for  the 
lord  to  red  tin*  him  to  a  condition  of  umvslrieied  serl'dom. 

Monofnnkh  died  in  H'?f»,  at  th«'  ripe  a««v  of  scventv  three,  lit*  ha;:  left 
us  a  euriou-'  paper  of  in  trurfinn.:  to  hi:  run,-,  which  dale,;  from  II  IV,  and 
in  which  h««  rivr..;  th«*m  mu«*h  round  advice,  enforced  bv  example;  from 
his  m\n  life/ 


Th«%  in'.'tnd  priner  l^-^hi  by  -.ayin^  that  hi/  grandfather  laro--lav  tfa\e  him 
the  Ku;-,-:ian  nruiif  o|  \  hidifiiir  and  fh«-  ('lui-fian  name  of  Va,-.iliv  and  liisfather 
and  fiiofftrf  that  **f  M»»n*>maKh;  i-ithi-r  b**cati:.f4  \'la«limir  wa%  really  through 
his  moftsrr  ih*-  ^raud-*'U  "f  ^h«-  <  irei-k  i'mp'4!'i«r  <  *«»n.  fanliite  Mon*»marl»ti-.t  or 
b«*c:iir-r  »-v»'U  in  hi-  Jrndfn-  .t  \4Mifh  he  di  .play«'d  remarkable  warlike  valour, 
*'  As  1  drav\-  n«-ar  fn  tli*-  ^r.'i\«-,"  \vi'it»»  .  ht*.  "1  ^\\r  thank.1-;  !o  the  Mo,  f  High 
for  the  incjv;e.«-  «  »f  ta\-  d;i\  \  Hi-  hand  h.'i-:  h-d  me  in  :t  venr-rablt*  a^e,  And 
y*»u,  luy  b»-l»»U'd  rhildit-rt  and  uh«»-  I.I-MT  r*-:id.  thi.:  writing,  olr-.rf'Vc  th*»  rules 
.set  forth  in  it.  \\  h»-n  \^ur  hr-arf  d"»-.i  n««t  aj»prnVi'  them,  do  n«»t  ctjn»|emn  tuj 
intention.-.,  but  »«iily  .-  :t\  :  Tb«-  «*M  man'.-,  mind  was  aln*ady  ueukfiied/* 
Having  df  i*rib*-d  in  th»-jr  chi»-f  frafun--  ,  ;uid  for  fht-  ^rrah-r  part  in  the  words 
of  th«*  P;  :dmi:  !  ,  lh<"  b»MUty  «|'  ih'-  \\<»rk  and  lh*'  ^oudne.^s  of  the  (Creator, 
\'ladimir  <••  «nf  inu*--  ; 

"(I  my  ehildn-n!  nv  prai  ^  t>i  (  »nd  and  \n\r  al.  n  UKiukilid.  Neither 
fu^fiiii',  nor  Nohftidf,  J!i»:  fu*>!i;t  fii-  {iff*  ..hall  .-  :iv»-yuti,  but  good  ilrcds.  Knrget 


tne  poor,  leea  uieiu;  ana  rtjineiiiuer  tiiitt  vvviy  pussessiuii  is  VJTUU  s,  £ 
only  confided  to  you  for  a  time.  Do  not  hide  your  riches  in  the  bowels  of 
earth:  this  is  against  the  law  of  Christianity.  Be  fathers  to  orphans;  ju< 
the  widows  yourselves:  do  not  let  the  strong  destroy  the  weak.  Do  not  s 
either  the  righteous  or  the  guilty:  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Christian  are  sacr 
Do  not  call  upon  the  name  of  God  in  vain;  ratify  your  oath  by  kissing  - 
cross,  and  do  not  transgress  it.  My  brothers  said  to  me:  Let  us  drive  out  • 
sons  of  Rostislav  and  take  their  possessions,  otherwise  thou  art  no  ally 
ours!  But  I  answered:  I  cannot  forget  that  I  kissed  the  cross.  I  tun 
to  the  Psalter  and  read  with  compunction:  ( Why  art  thou  so  vexed,  0  ; 
soul?  0  put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  I  will  yet  thank  him.  Fret  not  thy* 
because  of  the  ungodly:  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  evil  doers.7 
not  forsake  the  sick  and  do  not  fear  to  look  upon  the  dead:  for  we  shall 
die;  receive  the  blessing  of  the  clergy  lovingly;  do  not  withdraw  yoursel 
from  them;  do  good  unto  them,  for  they  shall  pray  to  the  Most  High  for  y 
"Do  not  have  any  pride  either  in  your  mind  or  heart,  and  think:  we  ; 
but  mortal;  to-day  we  live,  to-morrow  we  are  in  the  grave.  Fear  every  '. 
drunkenness  and  fornication,  equally  pernicious  for  the  body  and  the  sc 
Esteem  old  people  as  fathers,  love  the  young  as  brothers.  In  your  househ 
see  carefully  to  everything  yourselves,  do  not  depend  either  on  your  pages 
bailiffs,  that  your  guests  may  not  blame  either  your  house  or  your  dinn 
Be  active  in  war,  serve  as  an  example  to  your  captains  —  it  is  no  time  tit 
to  think  of  feasting  and  luxury.  When  you  have  set  the  night  watch,  t£ 
your  rest.  Man  perishes  suddenly,  therefore  do  not  lay  aside  your  ar 
where  you  may  meet  danger;  and  get  to  horse  early.  When  you  travel 
your  dominions,  do  not  let  the  princely  pages  be  a  cause  of  offence  to  1 
inhabitants,  but  wherever  you  stop  give  your  host  food  and  drink.  Abe 
all,  respect  your  guests  and  do  them  honour,  both  the  distinguished  and  1 
supplicants,  both  merchant  and  ambassador ;  if  you  cannot  give  them  presen 
at  any  rate  regale  them  with  food  and  drink,  for  guests  spread  good  and  e 
reports  of  us  in  foreign  lands.  Greet  every  man  when  he  passes  by.  Lc 
your  wives,  but  do  not  let  them  have  an  authority  over  you.  Everythi 
good  that  you  learn,  you  must  remember;  what  you  do  not  know,  lea 
My  father,  sitting  at  home,  spoke  five  languages,  for  which  those  of  otl 
lands  praised  him.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vices;  beware  of  it.  A  m 
should  ever  be  occupied;  when  you  are  on  the  road,  on  horseback,  withe 
occupation,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  thoughts  repeat  prayers  by  heart 
or  the  shortest,  but  best  prayer  of  all,  'Lord  have  mercy!7  Never  sk 
without  bowing  yourself  down  to  the  earth;  and  if  you  feel  unwell,  bow  do- 
to  the  earth  three  times.  Let  not  the  sun  fin^l  you  in  your  bed!  Go  early 
church  to  render  morning  praise  to  God:  so  clid  my  father;  so  did  all  gc 
men.  When  the  sun  shone  on  them,  they  praised  God  joyfully  and  sa 
'Lighten  mine  eyes,  Christ  God,  and  give"me  Thy  beauteous  light.7  Tt 
take  counsel  with  the  droujina,  or  judge  the  people,  or  go  to  the  chase;  a 
at  midday  sleep,  for  God  has  ordained  that  not  only  man  but  also  the  bea 
and  birds  should  rest  at  midday. 

"  Thus  lived  your  father.  I  myself  did  all  that  could  be  ordered  to  a  pai 
at  the  chase  and  at  war,  day  and  night,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
winter  I  knew  no  rest.  I  did  not  put  my  trust  in  burgomasters  or  heralds 
did  not  let  the  strong  give  offence  to  the  poor  and  widows,  I  myself  sup 
vised  the  church  and  the  divine  service,  the  domestic  organisation  the  stab] 
the  chase,  the  hawks  and  the  falcons.77  Enumerating  his  military  exploi 
Vladimir  thus  writes:  "My  campaigns  were  in  all  eighty-three*  the  otl 


TIIK    PKh'loii    op   TIIK    I'lUNi'I  PALITI  KS  K>.) 

smaller  ones  1  do  not  remember.  I  concluded  nineteen  treaties  of  neaee  with 
the-  olovtsi,  took  prisoners  more  than  u  hundred  of  their  chief  princes  ami 
let  them  p.  tree  and  1  had  more  than  two  hundred  put  to  death  and  drowned 
in  the  rivers.  \\  ho  has  travelled  faster  than  I?  Starting  early  from  Tcher- 
mgov,  I  was  at  Kiev  with  my  parents  before  vespers.  We  loved  (lie  chase 
an.i  o  ten  trapped  and  caught  Leasts  with  your  grandfather  How  nrmy 
times  have  I  iallen  In.m  my  horse!  Twice  1  broke  my  head,  injured  mv  arm's 
ami  leg;;,  without  caring  tor  my  life  in  youth  or  sparing  mv  head  Hu|  the 
I,ord  preserved  me,  And  you,  my  children,  fear  neither  death  nor  combats 
nor  wild  beasts  but  show  yourselves  men  in  wry  circumstance  sent  from 
.01  It  I  rovidenct;  decrees  that  a  man  shall  die,  neither  his  father  run-  his 
hrothers  can  save  him.  <  {oil's  protection  is  man's  hope  " 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  wisely  written  testament,"  we  should  not  have 
known  all  tlu-  beauty  of  Ui.Imur's  soul;  he  did  not  lay  waste  other  states 
but  was  the  glory,  the  defender,  the  consolation  of  his  own,  and  none  of  the 
l.ussian  pnnces  has  a  greater  right  to  the  love  of  posterity,  for  hi-  serve,!  his 
country  jealously  and  virtuously.  Jf  once  in  his  life  Alonomakh  did  not 
hesitate  to  mlnnge  the  law  of  nations  ami  perfidiously  slay  the  1'olovtsian 
princes,  we  can  but  apply  to  him  the  words  of  (Vero,  "The  age  excuses  (!„• 


,         e  aK«'  <-xcuses      ,- 

man.  Kegardmtf  the  Polovisi  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity  (they  had 
f'tirne,  the  chun-hes),  the  Russians  thought  tilaf  the  destnu-li.m  ,,f  them  - 
no  matter  in  what  manner-- was  a  work  pleasing  to  <!od.</ 

Tin'  /''<;//  oj  A'/Vr  anil  t/n-  /i'/::c  o/  ,S'/o/,// 

In  tin-  forty-four  year,;  that  followed  the  death  of  Vladimir  M nakh 

the  ,,\er  Ion|,.:||i|,  p:i:  •  vd  eighteen  times  from  one  hand  to  another    theaven-'e 
duration  o)   -.ivenimenls  beit^  only  two  year;  and  a   half,  and   the  di"iuiv 
allaetimi!:  t.,  the  i';rand  prmrrdoui  de.-lined  in  raj.id  pro'-'iv.  -ion  until  it''  -ml 
«"  •'  '•,,m,,|,.|,.  nulhlv.      With  thi;'  r,,i,::t:u,«  change  of  rulers,  H,,.  de\a  t:iti,.ii 

;""l  ''••'"•:iri  :ili..n  ot  .null.  Uu  :  ia  pr eded  apare,  ;•„  thai  it  ;-.o,,i,  ,v:.-v,I  to 

I"'   ""-  '•'•'I"''-  "»    I'«'!ltli-:i|   hie.       A    laj-id   ivview   of  tl...;v  evil   V.-:.r.:   will  •  lillire 

tor  an  imd-T, :  l.-in.fii,^  ,,j  the  r.-ui  e,    that  bn-urhi  about   thi,:' retn-nv    i,,n 
\\.'  hav  ::e,-i,  that   \  hdimir  Moitt,iuakh  n-adn-d  |h,.  thn.n,-  of'llie  iTind 

pnne.-d,,,-,  in   V...|:.l:..n  ,,|   the     up-nnr  rirht   of  ihe  (  Up.vitrhi.       lie  ;  ureeeded 

m  bnm/H,!-  thr  J'!,-:I!,T  j,-u-i  ,,f  |;n  r,  ,„„!,.,.  |,j,  ..,„,,_  \]  ,j.];u  ,)„.  ,.|i!t..4, 
1..-I.I  IM.-V  ,,,.1  ..Mil,!.,  llu  ,,  wi.tl  l.iv  .-.„„,  were  m  Nnvi-nrod;  Knrk  and 
•x"i."!;'"  ••  i'';'!"1'  I'M  h'.u  hxl;  \i.-d,-lM-.:|:,v.  T..tm,v:  iuri,  Su/.laP 
;""i  •V"'<1  "  •  *  ' '  :  '  "  «'«  \  -  1'  mi  .  «  'n  Ihe  ,,{!„.,-  hand.  tit.,  prince  .,{  |'()|o|  |, 
"''I'!'. """  I"  ',".  ''•  •:•  'n.hil  oi  h',,  t,  lav  rul-d  m  !(Vd  !!„.,;,  ,„- 
!';i!l''i;i-  :»i,|  M,.-  .|.-.-.-j,,l-M,f  ..j  nl.r,  in  Tr!j,-rnu',.v.  Murom,  [ti:./:m  ,.,-,( . 
«/n!.-li,,-  :,ij,l,,i  (!;.-  XulHria.-m.i  1  { :t,  hi  nil  .-hi.  and  in  fhe  extrrn,.- , uui'h,..,  i 
lii."!H..,-;,l.:..n.  \\M!,  uiu-.n  .-iiii.,1^  th,-  d.-.r.-udanl:  of  MnUMjuaKJ,  ;u,d  u,,h 
•."•""I'l'r.-i!..!  pnnr,  at  K,,.v.  ,,,,(!,  ihi  ,i:i  iui/1,1  hav,-  ben,  able  to  maintain 
it-i  arei.daney  u< ,'. '.:  n  h  ',  uiidiia'  i!  nnl'as  •  .)j;:iMe  pro\in,ity  to  thr  •(••t-i.e- 
';!"  !hp;"  '•"!-i!fi,,I;-.  did  i,,.t  ,-\i  t.  MMitMij.^.},-...  jir.-:t  :ii.-,v  .,,r.  .M-iiM* 
'.id.  md.-.-d,  mamf.-un  ia  pn.  iijnu.  aisd  ,-vn  ;uin«-vd  I '..I-. I  k,  who,-.-  mine.-' 

!l"'!  ''.'  <;'•'-'•••.      Mut   I.-  ,M,,n  di.-d     11:!'.'  .  and  hi,  ; ,: -    ,,r,  thr  btu\--  but 

uav.-rn,!'     .-.r-.j,.^.  ..,-,,..-.  I  fh,-  •,-...!,  ,,f  di ,-,,.-.  I  m  hi,  Jamily  by  b.-toum;' 

J.T.-j:t.  l:iVl    llp,,»    fi,,.    ,-M.-    !    . :,  ,.i    ,  .J     \l'!rhv    alid    t|!l!t<ill(!    him    |,'j  •    M, ,.  „• ' 

IH.-JVWJM.  h-  ..!!e:,,i.-. i  in    .,wi,  v.,.i!H-.-r  bn.the,:;.  ,„„.  of  whom.  luriDot 
I'-.ruU   <l.,.iwL.t,i-\  ,  -,,-u.h!   J-.  i!,:iii,i:ua  hi .-•  ni'hi   bv  fom-.     The  j,rmr(.  ,,f 
t.T'-ia  ;;ul  f...,!,.!  ...|j.j,.,rt  ;u;,-.!:;'  tJ,.-  Mlr-nitrin,  who  vu-re  delighted  a!  the 


Ji     w  .         \  •  i      t  i  j  I    fc 


these  quarrels  (1139-1146).  But  immediately  after  his  (loath  his  br 
was  overthrown,  and  Iziaslav,  son  of  Mstislav,  became  grand  princes  (1 
1154).  Twice  he  was  expelled  by  luri  Dolgoruki,  and  only  maintained 
self  by  making  one  of  his  uncles  the  nominal  ruler. 

After  his  death  the  turbulence  and  confusion  increased  still  further. 

brother  Ixostislav  of  Hmolensl 
expelled  after  one  week's  roif, 
the  prince  of  Tehenugov,  win 
expelled  in  his  turn  by  luri 
goruki.  The  latter  might. 
shared  the  same  fate,  for  a.  en 
oration  of  the  princes  of  Smol 
Tcheniigov,  arid  Yolhinia  ha 
ready  been  formed  against, 
but/  for  his  timely  death  (I 
One  of  the  confederates  rule 
eight  months,  and  then  ho  h. 
make  room  for  his  successor, 
ruled  four  months.  In  the  ci 
three  years  that  elapsed  be! 
the  death  of  luri  and  the  ca 
of  Kiev  by  the  Mongols,  the 
eminent  changed  hands  i 
times.  How  much  the  impnr 


of  Kiev  and  the  dignity  o 
grand  princedom  had  declini 
this  period,  we  can  estimate 
the  refusal  of  And  row  of  Si 
son  of  iuri  Dolguruki,  to  tak 
throne,  though  he  came  next  i 
lino  of  succession,  f  !e  right  ly 
prehendod  that  the  future  belt 
to  the  Russian  north,  rather 
to  the  south,  and  it  was  hi,v 
stan  t  endeavour  to  consolida 
power  in  that-  quarter;  and 
one  of  those  powerless  j 
princes,  Mstislav  Imshi  vit  el 
tempted  to  strengthen  himst 
forming  an  alliance  with  Novj. 


A  MORDIRNE  WOMAN  (EIIGIAN  THIBK) 


Andrew  brought  about  a  combination  of  eleven  princes  against  him.  A 
three  days'  siege  Kiev  was  taken  by  assault  and  plundered  for  two  days  f.\ 
1169),  and  Andrew's  brother  Gleb  was  then  installed  as  grand  prince  of 
The  decay  of  the  south  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  following  causes; 

(1)  Its  geographical  position  exposed  it  to  the  constant  inroads  < 
nomads  of  the  steppe.  This  evil,  it  is  true,  existed  from  remotest  t 
but  its  seriousness  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Russian  princes 
selves,  who  employed  the  nomads  in  their  civil  wars.  Many  of  these  no 
Torks,  Berendians,  and  Petchenegs,  settled  on  the  Ros  and  Dnieper,  in* 
in  Russian  affairs,  and  contributed  to  the  barbarizing  of  the*  country 
Every  new  grand-prince  brought  with  him  into  Kiev  a  now  following 


iu,r  „,-,.,„,     ™K    PKKI°M    °F    THH    »'KIXl'I|.ArJh'IIM 

Jus  own  prinripality.     Th,-,,  fon^n  dmn.-nt.s  (,)ntril,,;f(>(}  ,,m.  .Ul(.w  (n    , 

S n^-l-dT^  <lnnilll"»?f  '""!,  I'"'V'"'"l   (i,,  prmvth  o    a       „ 
li' hn  'nf  ;,r        H    I  ,  ,1  T    rr"  "H  S"lIJ :ini1  llf  a  1""*h"r  <'!;1^     '"'"  <^'l" 

<ial'%  a!  II...  latest  towan!  th«-  (-,nl  of  th<>  ninth  rrnfurv  '    '11  /.-.'J  v     is  II £ 

Hni  lh-  lalf.-r  ha,!  ,„,  !j|  i,,.  ,•„,.  ,hr  ,nulht  ;mil  „,.,,  frnm  V|  , 

;',!:;;,  ."i:1-;"!  mt:f  "1,1 ";  \lr''"''.  wlu('h  '"•  ^!»>:^-<i  i.. .-.  «-h.,n-i,  n,,i 

,r':  !,,V,.;  ''w,'.w,i '!''..  !.',,':illr:i,.vii;."",1  :11111.  wl1"'1'  '"•  r;il!"'i  I'-r-iuhvu 


,  , 

^K^^^^^^ 

,    ,  'a      "',"  V1.1"-.'^  I'-™  t"ll,,w,.r.:  »l...  I..-..1  ll-l  fmni   Ki,v      H,,     if 


'  i  •  i  •  •    t        * '       r    j  *  *  *    '  •      *  *  u  i    n 

'  • ';»••;  •'_»'•'•    «!..-  in:..,  :m.    In,  lar  .i^hl,,!  p.^i.-y  ih:,|  h,  IUa,i,  no 

t.Mt      f-M  V  "'..  '.Kl<  •;'""' '^  !"'(-  •'••'I'li.'I"  hun:Hl  a!  l{,,-f,,\  «,rSn/,h| 

'i  ••-.  .'",,i-  d  V;1;11"11:-.""-'-';  ."»•'••;.  ^"n-  n,,  ,,M  f.,,,,,1,,,:  ....r'n-rr:,,-.'.,™ 
h-  rM,.-I.,|  fn!  1  •'  ;  V1'"'1"'1"-  '"  ""!'!'.'•«,  flu-  I....V.-.I-.-:  <.f  hi:  iatluT, 

v    '.'"•   '"      ,'.    ,        ,  ''""'"ji""!  •  .'Hi'!  ina'Ji-  lulu  ••!)•  ,-,,),.  riil.-r.      In    1  |r,'.l  h,' 

T-  I -.-.-.'.'!!,.  il..-'^^^-'!'^^  11  ^  ,,HJ,'!\! '}';,'!),.' "H"'  '"•''  t!'"  f'!l"  "l''-r:""1  I"'""'"- 
ii''w:Mlr.!u!^Vu"'?r.'lir1r1/1'1'  ''•lllllili:ili."!l  "f  F"1'"'1''  •  lhal  i,i-  Inn,',,'.,!  aUin  '| 
illi-'fen!'  '"thai  t".'^1!.'1^^  '"  :""1Ui"  ""  '"  !U  '  ; :ill"v|1":iir>-  ''«"VK,S 

\''Jiii'<ijri'i^f'«i'»'l.«»-f      *"   l«  '    »     '        t          i         •••    •        i  .  **i,-''  c,tnji*ii 

"     »*•**<!    *.i  »>  I '«  ,,'ji  ,  ji    i  »j    i\j*'V  ill  t'fii  1 1") 'li   'i  f  f 'i  i  r  '  1 1 1*  »•*   f  M  1  1  i   1  "         "      ** 

,!,",V  "',''  '?l-ll,T!"l!!t,'ll  !"'  !:ul'"!  ",'  !li    ll!'J'''-!.  Mw»,;r  f,,  rh,.  ,I.-f.'-niiirif,l  n'fim! 

<  '  i  i  ,  *• '  I  •:  t  *  n .'  i  }'<  *  i  i  *  *  I  I' » t  j  L    f  •  { 1 1  f  |  ?  • , ,  t ,  L .    *     *  I ,  .  .       ,  ,  .  .  |  t  i  •         t        •     •         .j       .  " 

*.,, ...,,,       .  ..  »  '          ••  *       ••»•«'      I    »     ,   ^      ^  J*«     k  F{|  (  { •!•»  Jf't  I  ||i  f  i|  t|  jj  {Ii{|||r  |  |jp  Itllpi  >f'|  ,'|||f 


..     .'  •"'"17""     '•'•""    r':-  li.',;,!;    ,!i:,.J,.  him  hatr-i  |,v  hi:  ,,,,1,1,.,,  ,„„!  J,,. 

••     '1'1"  "          < 


:f<t!  '•  n;;'-  af  , 

,.,-.  \  ,v,,i,,,i.  |H.,,I»,,.  Wr;,i,,I  ,,ri,t«v.     lh  ni, 


reign  the  influence  of  Suzdal  was  still  further  increased,  and  the  ei 
and  even  the  Olgovitchi  of  Tchernigov,  recognised  his  supremac 
west  and  south,  however,  Roman  Mstislavitch  of  Volhinia,  who 
Galicia  and  ruled  temporarily  at  Kiev,  offered  a  successful  resist; 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  battle  with  the  Poles  in  1205,  Vse 
quered  Riazan,  and  even  deprived  the  Olgovitchi  of  Tchernigov,  g 
Kiev  in  exchange.  This  prince,  like  his  predecessor,  attained 
by  diplomacy  rather  than  by  the  sword,  and  at  his  death  in  1212 
most  powerful  prince  in  Russia. 

His  death  was  followed  by  a  civil  war  between  his  two  sons  C 
and  luri.    The  latter,  though  the  younger,  was  nominated  b] 
as  his  successor,  but  in  1217  he  was  beaten  by  Constantine  and  1 
Novgorod  amongst  them  —  and  compelled  to  resign  the  throne, 
stantine  died  in  1218  and  luri  reigned  undisturbed  till  1237.    He  f 
success  against  the  Volga  Bulgarians,  and  founded  Nijni-Novgo 
But  his  power  never  became  as  great  as  had  been  that  of  his  fatl 
exerted  no  influence  in  southern  Russia,  which  was  devastated  by  ' 
from  the  steppe  and  by  Poles  and  Hungarians  from  the  west. 
Russia  now  lay  exhausted  before  the  impending  irruption  of  the 
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according  to  the  growth  of  grass.  When  one  of  them  is  asked  for  his  age, 
replies  —  so  many  grasses.  When  asked  for  the  number  of  the  month;  t] 
laugh  and  reply  that  they  do  not  know.  The  Tatars  are  born  to  the  sad 
and  grow  up  on  horseback.  They  learn  to  fight  almost  by  instinct,  for  tl 
hunt  the  whole  year  round.  They  have  no  infantry,  but  only  cavalry, 
which  they  can  raise  several  hundred  thousand.  They  hardly  ever  resort 
writing,  but  all,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  commander  of  ten,  g 
their  orders  in  person.  When  they  want  to  take  a  big  town,  they  first  atfe 
the  small  places  in  the  vicinity,  take  all  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and  di 
them  forward  to  the  attack.  For  this  purpose  a  command  is  issued  t 
every  man  on  horseback  should  capture  ten  prisoners,  and  when  this  num 
is  completed  they  are  compelled  to  collect  a  certain  amount  of  grass  or  we 
earth  or  stones.  The  Tatars  urge  them  on  night  and  day,  killing  those  \ 
become  exhausted.  Having  reached  the  town,  they  are  compelled  to 
trenches  or  fill  up  fosses.  In  a  siege  the  Tatars  reck  not  of  the  loss  of  t 
of  thousands:  hence  they  are  invariably  successful.  When  they  captur 
city  they  kill  all  without  sparing  either  young  or  old,  the  beautiful  or 
ugly;  rich  or  poor,  those  who  submit  or  those  who  resist.  No  person,  h< 
ever' distinguished,  escapes  this  unrevokable  penalty  of  death.  The  s] 
is  divided  in  proportionate  shares  among  high  and  low.  This  people  h 
no  need  of  baggage  or  provision  wagons;  their  herds  of  sheep,  cows,  hor 
and  other  animals  follow  them  on  their  marches,  and  they  eat  meat  ; 
nothing  else.  Their  horses  do  not  know  barley,  but  they  tear  up 
ground  with  their  hoofs  and  live  on  the  roots.  As  to  their  faith,  the  Tai 
worship  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  rising.  They  do  not  regard  anything 
forbidden,  and  eat  all  animals,  even  dogs  and  pigs.  Marriage  is  unknowi 
them,  but  many  men  come  to  a  woman,  and  when  a  child  is  born  it  does 
know  its  father." 

Similar  descriptions  are  met  with  in  the  narratives  of  Europeans  i 
knew  the  Mongols  in  the  days  of  their  power. 

JENGHIZ  KHAN;  THE  TATAR  INVASION 

It  was  among  this  rude  nomad  people  that  Jenghiz  Khan  was  born  in  1: 
The  son  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  dwelling  at  the  mouths  of  the  Onon  and 
Ingoda,  affluents  of  the  Amur,  Jenghiz  was  far  removed  from  the  focui 
central  Asian  political  life,  and  his  power  was  originally  very  small.  The " 
forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  struggles  with  the  surrounding  peof 
it  is  even  said  that  for  ten  years  he  was  in  captivity  with  the  Nytiche 
Churche  (the  Manchurian  rulers  of  northenj  China  known  under  the  in 
of  the  dynasty  of  Kin),  during  which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Chii 
customs  and  manners,  and  also  with  the  weakness  of  the  rulers  of  Ch 
Having  conquered  various  Mongolian  tribes,  he  proclaimed  himself  emp< 
at  a  general  assembly  of  the  princes,  which  was  held  at  the  sources  of 
river  Onon  (1206). 

"By  thus  taking  the  imperial  title/'  says  V.  P.  Vasiliev,  "he  gave  per 
expression  to  the  purely  Chinese  conception  that,  as  there  is  only  one  su: 
the  heavens,  so  there  must  be  only  one  emperor  on  earth;  and  all  otl 
bearing  this  title,  all  states  having  any  pretensions  to  independent  existx 
thereby  offend  the  will  of  heaven  and  invite  chastisement."  His  succe 
in  Mongolia  are  explained  by  his  surpassing  military  talent,  the  systen 
purely  military  organisation  adopted  by  him,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  g 
places  in  his  service  to  all  those  who  were  gifted,  of  whatever  race  they  m 
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both  in  lands  and  in -men;  the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Ri; 

proved  unsuccessful,  chiefly  because  the  princes  of  northern  Ru 

unite,  but  decided  on  defending  themselves  separately.     After  1 

tion  of  Riazan  and  the  slaughter  of  her  princes  (1237),  followed  th 

Having  taken  Moscow,  the  Tatars  marched  to  Vladimir,  where  t 

family  of  the  grand  prince,  while  he  himself  was  defeated  and  1 

banks  of  the  Sit  (1238).    Thence  they  were  apparently  going  t< 

but  returned  —  probably  to  avoid  the  marshes.    On  their  way  b; 

detained  them  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  finally  taken  and  pillag 

The.  tactics  of  the  Tatars  in  this  war  consisted  in  first  encom 

region  as  hunters  do,  and  then  joining  forces  at  one  centre,  thus 

all.    In  the  years  1239-1240  the  Tatars  ravaged  southern  Ru 

1240  they  took  and  laid  waste  Kiev.    All  Europe  trembled 

rors  of  the  Tatar  invasion;  the  emperor  Frederick  II  called  f< 

arming,  but  his  calls  were  in  vain.    Meanwhile  the  Tatars  advai 

gary  (1241)  and  Poland,  and  defeated  the  Polish  princes  at  Liegni 

and  it  was  only  the  courageous  defence  of  Olmiitz  in  Moravia,  I 

voyevode  laroslav,  and  the  gathering  of  armies  under  the  com.] 

Czech  king  and  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Carinthia,  that  finallj 

Tatars  to  turn  back.    They  then  founded  their  chief  dwelling 

Volga,  where  near  the  present  town  of  Tsareva  (government  of 

they  established  a  wintering  place  for  the  horde  —  Sarai.    There 

princes  began  to  arrive  with  tribute.    At  first,  however,  they 

to  go  to  the  great  khan  in  Mongolia;  for  the  first  khans,  Okkodai 

Mangku,  were  lawfully  chosen  by  the  princes,  and  maintained  th 

over  all  the  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan;  and  it  was  only  from  the  til 

(1260),  who  arbitrarily  took  possession  of  the  throne  and  remo' 

of  government  to  China,  that  the  bond  was  definitively  severed. 

INFLUENCES   OF  TATAR  DOMINATION 

The  domination  of  the  Tatars  over  Russia  is  regarded  by  his 

various  points  of  view:  some  (such  as  Karamzin  and  especially 

maroy)   ascribe  a  decided  influence  to  the  Tatars  in  the  dev 

Russian  life.    S.  M.  Soloviov,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  opin: 

influence  of  the  Tatars  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Pol 

these  opinions  are  extreme:  it  is  senseless  to  deny  the  influence  o 

for  the  reason  that  Russia  was  long  associated  with  them,  an< 

in  her  intercourse  with  the  east,  Moscow  employed  Tatar  sei 

that  was  eastern  entered  into  the  administration,  notably  the  i 

tern;  traces  of  eastern  custom  may  also  be  found  in  the  military  • 

These  are  direct  consequences;  the  indirect  ones  are  hardly  les 

because  a  considerable  share  in  the  interruption  of  civilisation  an 

ening  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  may  be  asc 

separation  of  eastern  Russia  from  western.    On  the  other  hand 

sible  to  regard  the  corporal  punishments  as  entirely  Tatar   fc 

known  in  Byzantium,  and  came  to  Russia  in  the  manuals  of  chu 

they  were  known  also  in  the  west,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in 

were  but  little  under  Tatar  domination,  such  as  Pskov     The 

the  autocratic  power  had  its  origin  in  the  domination  of  the  r 

it  would  seem,  be  entirely  rejected,  especially  when  we  call  to  n 

stant  preaching  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fact  that  John  the  Terr 

appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  example  of  the  Rom 
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Civilisation  and  letters  were  almost  unknown  to  th*  Tatars,  lite  writers 
in'their  chanceries  wen*  for  the  greater  part  taken  fmm  the  nations  they 
had  conquered,  as  were  also  the  artists  who  embellished  the  wintering  places 
of  their  khans.  Much  luxury  wan  to  be  met  with  amongst  them,  but  neither 
elegance  nor  cleanliness:  in  tins  respect  they  kept  to  the  very  end  the  customs 
of  the  Mongolian  steppes.  Also  in  moral  respects  they  showed  themselves 
dwellers  of  the  stepj»es  even  to  the  end  of  their  career  in  history,  Cruel 
and  coarse  thuugh  they  were,  they  po^tu^et^  however*  some  good  qualities, 
They  were  temperate  in  their  lives,  and  their  cupidity  wan  not  so  great  as 
thai  of  other  Asiatic  nations;  they  wen*  far  less  given  to  deceit  in  trade- 
in  general,  with  them,  violence  predominated  over  deeett,'1 

Throughout  all  of  their  conquests  in  HiiHHia,  they  obviously  acted  upon 
a  principle  which  wan  well  calculated  to  facilitate  their  own  complete  nsccn- 
dmry,  At  Itn4  they  destroyed  the  walled  plneeB  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  project**,  and  afforded  u  means  of  defence  to  the  people;  they  destroyed 
the  population  wherever  they  went,  in  order  that  the  remnant  which  sur- 
vived should  feel  the  more  nurely  the  weight  of  their  power;  and,  at  length, 
as  their  advance  became  the  more*  nafe  and  certain,  they  relaxed  slightly 
in  their  cruelties,  enrolling  under  their  Htaadard  the  slaves  they  captured, 
thus  turning  their  conquests  into  armaments.  But  the  climate  of  Russia: 
rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  for  their  location*  As  they  could  not  remain 
upon  the  soil  which  they  had  vanquished,  they  established  themselves  on 
the  frontiers  to  watch  over  their  new  possessions,  leaving  nominal  Russian 
princes  lo  light  for  them  against  the  invading  tribes  that  continually  rushw 
in.  Those  very  invasions  served  also  to  strengthen  the  Tatar  yoke,  by 
weakening  the  resisting  power  of  the  natives,'' 

In  conquering  Htt^ia  they  had  no  wish  to  take  possession  of  the  roil, 
or  to  fake  into  their  own  hands  the  local  administration.  What  they  wanted 
wa..:  not.  land,  of  which  they  had  enough  and  to  spare,  but  movable  property 
uhtch  they  fnijrjst  enjoy  without  j.*;ivin^  up  their  pastoral,  nomadic  lite, 
Tht-v  applied,  therefore,  to  Hii;:.ia  tin*  same  methu»l  of  extracting  suppli*'.; 
M"  they  had  u -«-d  in  other  countries.  As  soon  ii:\  their  authority  had  been 
formally  aeLnovvledi'ed  they  sent  official.;  info  the  country  to  nmnbei 
inhabitant.;  and  to  collect  an  arn<»tmf  <*f  tribute  proportionate  to  the  pnj 

I'tli*»i.        |*i       V    *       ,i       «\ele    blilden    lor    the    p«  ople,    Hot     «»td\     « >ll    accninjf    of 
itie      V     »i«   '    t     1  dedt    t»'lf    I'!    o  nil   account    ot    file   If  .(IlMej    III    V.  hieh  if    Was  nii'.ed, 

*1  he  i  -.'r*i*'<  a?!  I  MU'lU  <  jt  the  \  ,i\  "tthe'el  1«  d  to  IMI  d  ill  UfTect  loir', 
.11  id  f  !  *  I  i  Is  *  elho'ii  '  v  *  !  *  *4  Ci  till  T*  »d  ti  .i  \  «  \  el  i  1\  p*im  t»»  d  !  *Uf  tliefe 
[  :  \\  **i  t  >  i  1  i'i*  I  n\  occ'ij »  J  ji  *!j  j»oj'  an\  */<h*4*  i!»*  cti!ijr-caln«ii  i 
i'  1  r*i«-  i  i  *i»  «"  p  »!iye  tl  «.i"-.i«t  ition  ft  «  1*11  uiidi  Curbed,  Th«* 


1  »j        *   .  j  .r»  i       I  h»    ^i';iiid  Khan 

*    h  I  '  *  u    is     »io»  lid**',  :u.*d  one 

'bit   >'!  phb!j«'!v  f  !!M!I^  par!   in  the 
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Easter  festivals.    In  1261  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  allow 
sians  to  found  a  bishopric  in  his  capital,  and  several  members  c 
adopted  Christianity.    One  of  them  even  founded  a  monastery, 
a  saint  of  the  Russian  church!    The  orthodox  clergy  were  exe 
the  poll  tax,  and  in  the  charters  granted  to  them  it  was  expres 
that  if  anyone  committed  blasphemy  against  the  faith  of  the 
should  be  put  to  death.    Some  time  afterwards  the  Golden  Hor 
verted  to  Islam,  but  the  khans  did  not  on  that  account  change 

They  continued  to  favou] 
and  their  protection  was '. 
bered.  Many  generation; 
the  property  of  the  churcl 
ened  by  the  autocratic  p< 
tory  ecclesiastics  contrast- 
of  the  orthodox  sovereig 
of  the  "  godless  Tatars,"  i 
advantage  of  the  latter. 
At  first  there  was  ai 
very  little  mutual  confide 
the  conquerors  and  the 
The  princes  anxiously  lo 
opportunity  of  throwing 
ing  yoke,  and  the  pe< 
under  the  exactions  anc 
the  tribute  collectors,  whi" 
took  precautions  to  pr< 
rection,  and  threatened  1 
the  country  if  their  an 
not  respected.  But  in  t 
time  this  mutual  distru 
tility  greatly  lessened, 
gradually  perceived  th 
tempts  at  resistance  wou 
less,  and  became  reconc 
new  position.  Instead  c 
throw  off  the  khan's  au1 
sought  to  gain  his  fav 
hope  of  thereby  f orwardi: 
sonal  interests.  For  t 
they  paid  frequent  visits  • 

chief,  made  rich  presents  to  his  wives  and  courtiers,  received  fro: 
ters  confirming  their  authority,  and  sometimes  even  married 
his  family.    Some  of  them  used  the  favour  thus  acquired  for  ext 
possessions  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  princes  of  their  ow 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  in  Tatar  hordes  to  their  assistance. 
in  their  turn,  placed  greater  confidence  in  their  vassals,  entrusts- 
the  task  of  collecting  the  tribute,  recalled  their  own  officials  who 
stant  eyesore  to  the  people,  and  abstained  from  all  interference  in 
affairs  of  the  principalities  so  long  as  tribute  was  regularly  paid 
acted,  in  short,  as  the  khan's  lieutenants,  and  became  to  a  ce 
,  tatarized.     Some  of  them  carried  this  policy  so  far  that  they  wer< 
by  the  people  with  "loving  beyond  measure  the  Tatars  and  the 
and  giving  them  too  freely  land,  and  gold,  and  goods  of  every 
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it    ,\!>:VSKI 

Th,.  m^mtinn  of  Tatar  ^vr^my  was  r«,mf. !«•«,.  ia  th..  !„„„..,„,.  .„„, 
«".!'•  t  ,,.y  d-nuaudni  and  ,,,viv,d.     Kvm-  ,„•»'•«•,'  was  JV,,,,-,!     ,%„ 
Ins    uvyst.tutv  in-m th«;  khan  ,,f   Kiptrhak;    and  rvu  wh,>u   InnHav      • 

Si  ;  rl;V»r!i  iruv  <iv"i; <h" "*'•  H;itu  «»»*»**  -^^  ^  :  i 

ma!,  („  put  in  t ,,.ir  Hum.s  to  that  jmtlu.ritv.  an,|  ut,HK,i  ihrm  tu  wul  s, 
I..UK  t,,r  hu  dms,un  that  ,|M.  ,in,,.r  (lf  wlm.Ji,inM  r,mai^(!  u^ ,!,',"•'! ^ 
s.u  ,  „  SIW,H.|,S,.  „,  whu-h  t  „.  iVu.iai  lunl,  ww  k,.,,l.  aiul  a  s,ri,s  ,f  f:,,,,  ,  "s 
^I-^^ljlt-^i'-^  'T  U,  Ta(!u4  phn,,,,!  „,  nnllllry  J,,',;, 

I  )ur»,K  Ihw  iH-rind  of  imWisi,,,,  ,,„  tjM.  ,„„,  hmi(1>  ,„„,  fur,or    -    ,     „. 

H    ,      V         ^'^"""""'w  wwTi-nliHl  iii  apj.ropriaHntf  to  thnns(.lv,N  ;„„„. 
«•« t...  .M  «f  Mm  m.rtlm^.Tn  <liviHi.m  of  Haii.;  «ml  ifc  sm,|w  n  ,,i  Da    • 
;        l;vu  ,„, ,,  kiuKJ,l«  ,,{  «h,  8W,,nI  {)ru,,,,i(,l  t«,  n,ak,.  ,|,.,,,,,,W|«,,i,,,w  ,  f  a 

't!  i   m  n  Jim?1  r  V  Alr,x"nilt"r'  hmvi;v<'r'  who  '""'  *»<'<'<"'<'<•<'  l-w  f«il.-r 

.  iii -7S tiS; ' "1  f'^1  ml  lh(;«nuN  !irin<"> was  (m:ihl<>  fi>  "•»'«•••• »»»« 

.»»>  ,i>M,,|.i!H-(.  towards  I!M-  ,|t-ft.m.t.  ,,|  f|,(.  niv,  ant  Ht.ah'.l  (he  a<lv<m<v  df  ih.- 
ffil'rv1*'  .T1.*1^  ! '  7' '^'1"  «'«  «!«'  ImiJkH  <»f  (hi-  N.va  p,  i,    ,     - 

-,         i  i  -         Iumi'('tlm'rly  h"!1(  «'«"'«  f'"-'«  <'»  '{"'  *P»1.  «n  n-lH-I  any  fuhnv 
i  trfupfs    and  n-lun,,,!  m  triumph  («,  Novgorod.     S  ,  siK»al  wa.  fh-      • 
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admiration  of  his  own 'subjects,  but  speedily  spread  his  name  through  e\ 
part  of  the  empire,  until  it  finally  reached  the  court  of  the  Golden  Ho 
where  it  elicited  an  unusual  degree  of  curiosity  and  applause. 

In  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Novgorod,  a  new  dawn  of  hope  broke  c 
Russia,  and  nothing  but  the  disheartening  feuds  of  the  chiefs  checked 
growth  of  that  incipient  desire  for  liberty  which  the  influence  of  his  succe 
was  calculated  to  create.  Alexander  was  adapted  to  the  occasion;  an 
the  disunited  sovereigns  could  now  have  consented  to  forego  their  low 
mosities,  and  to  merge  their  personal  differences  in  the  common  cause,  A 
ander  was  the  instrument  of  all  others  the  most  fit  to  undertake  the  cone 
of  so  gallant  an  enterprise.  But  it  required  an  extraordinary  combinatio 
circumstances  to  awaken  the  Russian  princes  to  a  full  sense  of  their  degn 
tion,  and  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  to  set  about  the  rescue  of  t 
country  from  the  chains  of  the  spoiler.  Alexander's  example  was  use' 
He  could  do  no  more  than  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  improvement  wi 
the  reach  of  his  own  domain ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  a  national  and  exten 
character,  his  exertions  failed  to  procure  any  favourable  results. 

On  the  death  of  the  grand  prince  laroslav,  whose  reign  appears  to  t 
passed  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance,  the  khan  invited  or  rai 
summoned  Alexander  to  the  horde.  A  number  of  competitors  or  claim* 
for  the  grand  princedom  had  already  brought  forward  their  petitions:  s< 
were  lingering  in  person  at  the  court;  others  were  represented  by  am 
sadors  bearing  rich  tributes;  and  all  were  in  a  state  of  considerable  anx 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Tatar.  Alexander  alone  was  silent.  The  f, 
of  his  deeds  had  preceded  him.  He  did  not  come  to  supplicate  for  an  hor 
to  which  he  felt  that  he  possessed  an  unexceptionable  claim,  but  he  alter 
as  a  point  of  duty,  without  reference  to  a  nomination  that  could  hardly  incr 
his  popularity.  His  independent  bearing,  his  manly  figure,  and  the  gen 
candour  and  fearlessness  of  his  manners  gained  him  at  once  the  confid< 
and  admiration  of  the  khan,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  that,  althc 
he  had  heard  much  in  his  favour,  report  had  fallen  short  of  his  distinguk 
merits. 

Auspicious,  however,  as  this  reception  was,  it  did  not  terminate  in  A 
ander's  appointment  to  the  suspended  sceptre  of  Vladimir.  The  policy  of 
Tatar  was  to  keep  the  order  of  succession  in  periodical  uncertainty,  so  • 
the  Russians  might  the  more  distinctly  see  how  much  the  destinies  of 
country  depended  on  his  supreme  will.  It  was  not  until  Alexander  pa 
second  visit  to  the  horde,  in  1252,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  gi 
prince.  It  was  accorded  to  him  in  a  very  gracious  spirit,  and  he  entered  u 
his  new  office  with  more  earnest  zeal  than  bad  for  a  long  time  before  I 
displayed  by  his  predecessors. 

The  first  act  of  the  grand  prince  was  an  expedition  against  Sweden,  un 
taken  with  two  objects:  (1)  to  crush  a  formidable  foe  that  occasion 
harassed  the  frontier  districts;  and  (2)  to  give  employment  and  opportu: 
for  pillage  to  his  numerous  army,  which  he  had  already  taught  to  calcu 
upon  the  rewards  of  spoliation.  The  expedition  terminated  in  victory, 
triumphant  army  laid  a  part  of  the  Swedish  territory  under  contribul 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  returned  home  laden  ^ 
spoils. 

These  successes  and  the  skilful  policy  of  the  grand  prince  made  the  i 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  khan,  who  now  whenever  dis 
sions  arose  amongst  the  princes,  either  referred  the  adjustment  of  their  di 
ences  to  Alexander,  or  confiscated  their  dominions  and  annexed  them  to 
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grand  princedom.  Two  instances  of  the  latter  description  mav  he  recorded 
nsVvidences  of  tluM'imning  displayed  fiy  the  Tatar  in  the  protection  of  the 
(Ireck  religion.  While  Alexander  was  at  the  height  of  his  pro^peritv,  the 
prince  of  Kiev,  affected  by  some  sudden  admiration  of  the  Uoman  ratholie 

ritual,  signified  his  submission  to  the  poj«%  acknowledging  hi:-  holiness's 
supremacy  over  the  churches  of  his  principality.  Another  prince,  his  brother- 
in-law,  adopted  a  similar  measure,  which  was  equally  offensive  to  Tatars 
and  Kuv^'ians.  Hit*  khan,  tnitafed  by  proceedings  so  directlv  al  variance 
with  his  will,  deprived  them  of  their  authority,  and  transferred  their  terri- 
tories to^tlie  grand  j>rine»%  who,  according  to  some  writers,  was  even  assisted 
by  the  Tatars  in  seixing  tmon  them. 

The  tribute  which  had  been  originally  imposed  upon  flit*  Knssians  hy  their 
conquerors  had  always  Irea  levied  by  the  princes,  the  khan  feeing  satisfied  to 
receive  it  at  their  binds*  As  the  power  of  Alexander  increased,  the  khan 
gradually  recalled  tins  system  of  delegation,  and  adopted  a  more  strict  and 
jealous  mode  of  collection.  The  lirst  contribution  was  raised  upon  the  princes, 
as  tribute  money,  and  they  were  left  to  procure  it  amongst  their  subjects  as 
well  as  they  could.  But  it  now  assumed  tin*  shape  of  a  tax  on  persons  anil 
property^  in  order  to  ensure  the  regularity  of  its  payment,  and  protect  the 
khan  against  -evasions,  Tatar  ofHeers  were  appointed  inVvery  district  to  at  fend 
exclusively  to  the  rigid  collection  of  the*  revenue,  I'Ynm  this  tax,  which  was 
imposed  without  distinction  upon  every  Russian,  and  rated  according  to  his 
means,  the  clergy  alone  were  exempt:  and  even  they,  In  one  instance,  wen4 
attempted  to  be  taxed  in  later  f  lines;  but  tin*  khan  who  Bought  in  enforce  if 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  double  argument  of  long-e.-'tahli:lhed  usage  and 
weighty  presents  from  the  wealthy  monks.. 

The  new  burthen  lay  heavily  upon  the  people,  and  the  mode  in  which  i! 
was  enforced  thi'iiui'li  foreign  collector:',  of  the  nation  of  their  oppressors* 
enhance»[  its  iimr!  ificat  i<»ns.  I'nh'ersal  discontent  followed  the  taviS'tthen-r.s. 
'1  h'-y  urn*  treated  with  unnv.frved  <li:  pleasure.  It  was.  wild  rival  ditlicuhy 
they  could  carry  into  effect  the  object;:  of  their  unpopular  mi:,  ion,  and  in 
.••me  place -,  particularly  the  cifif-s  where  the  population  ua-j  ni'«re  compact, 
and  ti;e  cuinmunicat i»»n  «*f  opini«»ti  m»'i'e  rapid  and  c»*iup!eti',  thev  were 
j'ec'-ix-ed  v,  i!  h  e\«-cral  i*»n.  Thi  ,  re:  i.-  lance  «>n  i  hr  i »ne  hand  no  d««ubt  producnl 

il.'Cl'ea    ed  .  ''\erify  *«li   the  oth»*r;    and  a:i  tin-  le\-v  advanced,  the  people  heralfie 

!»•    .  I'aut  i«»Ji-  in  the  i-shihilit  «?Mtf  f  heir  leelim/;',  aud  t  h^  collecti  »r,"  more  riir.nr>»U;'-= 
aijtl  de  pMtic.      NMYWI''"!,  which  had  alway,;  been  the  rall\tn!r  point   lor  the 
l««m  Hi  lJu-".ia.  t«»ok  the  It-ad  in  thi-:  revnh  aj-'ain-  t  the  khan's 
NMV;;» »r«»ii;ih  »  !•»  a  man,  rej'u. •  ed  !«•  pay  the  tav,  and  r\en 
ivaL   f!i*'ir  Vru^t-ance  tipi*n  the  (»Jhcrr;'.  who  were  appointed 
'he  prince  < »f  N»t\i.'i^''ul.  ntir  <»f  Alesimder^;  ion--,  nr^ed  to 
t"-.,  , -ancti*  *net !  fhe\e  ileclaraf  i*  «j/:;  o!  inde- 
»-f ennjnat i"ii  f*1  prevent  flic  e-\;sfv!ioir'  of 

ll::fne!:.  d'-p'-JldeUt    1ip«'I|    hi.1'    Hi!**.        AJ«'\- 
4  r,f  iljacy   <  »|   h]'    ;oll.    f  h»*  :-Mlirce  r»f  MTi«*ll,N 

kin'wini*;  well  f!;af  iM-ither  th«-  No\p«rM* 
»i'!«".  wen*  in  a  c«*nditi'*n  lo 


fjj»-    p'^ihl     »'l"    ihr    ••.V<"rd,    !!!j4»'!l»»4    ill    prj-MU    !**    appease    ihr 

f »  and  pi-"  -rM3!.;'  l;iii.-.»-l!  in  Hie  n?  v,  rebuked  the  inhabitant:--  for 
th»-  -.:ijV!y  ot  th«-  rMUhirv  h\  ih*'jf  c»«n?umacyt  ,--r-v«-re!y  puni:-hed 
'(  hi--  '<>"!i,  and  fiii:Uly  arran^rd  th«j  payim-nt  oj  the  ta\ 
"'  jJjcrrM.    >!ii}  |}*e  N»uMrndi:trr--  We  IT  tint   C 
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They  remonstrated  against  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  tax,  j= 
that  it  fell  more  grievously  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,  anc 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  penalty,  it  should  at  all  events 
proportionately  to  the  means  of  individuals.  Even  this  difficult 
was  enabled  to  meet  by  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  payn 
a  vexatious  and  ungrateful  duty,  which,  however,  he  willingly  ac 
afforded  him  the  means  of  quelling  discontents  that  might  ha 
terminated  in  a  sanguinary  convulsion.^ 

Death  of  Alexander  Nevski;  Appreciation  of  His  Cham 

In  1262,  disturbances  arose  in  the  country  of  Rostov,  wher 

became  exasperated  at  the  violence  of  the  Tatar  collectors  of  tril 

cil  was  called  together  and  the  collectors  were  driven  out  of  Rost( 

Suzdal,  Pereiaslavl,  and  laroslavl;  in  the  last  mentioned  town 

inhabitants  killed  the  collector  Izosim,  who  had  embraced  Mohs 

to  become  a  Tatar  tax-gatherer,  and  persecuted  his  former  f€ 

worse  than  the  Tatars  themselves.    Naturally  such  an  occui 

not  be  calmly  passed  over  by  the  horde,  and  Tatar  regiments  ^ 

sent  to  take  the  Christians  into  captivity.     In  order  to  avert  t 

from  the  people,  Alexander  repaired  a  fourth  time  to  the  ho 

evidently  successful,  possibly  because  of  the  Persian  War  whi 

greatly  occupying  the  khan  Berge.    But  it  was  his  last  work 

horde,  where  he  had  passed  the  whole  winter,  a  sick  man,  and 

way  back  to  Vladimir  on  the  14th  of  November,  1263;  "havi 

greatly  for  the  Russian  land,  for  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  for  a 

princedom,  and  having  given  his  life  for  the  orthodox  faith." 

ing  Russia  from  calamities  on  the  east,  and  by  his  famous  exp] 

and  country  in  the  west,  Alexander  gained  for  himself  a  glqri 

throughput  Russia  and  became  the  most  conspicuous  historic; 

in  Russian  history  from  Monomakh  to  Donskoi.     A  token  of 

brance  and  fame  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  narrative  of  his  < 

has  come  down  to  us.     "  The  grand  prince  Alexander  larpslavitc 

author  of  the  narrative,  "  conquered  everywhere,  but  himself  -\ 

conquered; "  there  came  to  Novgorod  from  the  western  countri 

knight,  who  saw  Alexander,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  own  1 

"I  have  gone  through  many  countries  and  nations,  but  now 

seen  such  a  one,  no  such  king  among  kings  and  no  such  prince  amc 

and  a  similar  honourable  mention  was  made  of  him  by  the  Id 

after  the  death  of  his  father  Alexander  caijie  to  Vladimir,  his 

terrible,  and  the  news  of  it  flew  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vc 

Muscovite  women  began  to  frighten  their  children,  saying: 

the  grand  duke  Alexander  is  coming !"    It  happened  once  that 

were  sent  to  him  from  great  Rome  by  the  pope,  who  had  comm 

to  speak  to  Alexander  as  follows:    "We  have  heard  of  thee,  0 

thou  art  honourable  and  wonderful,  and  that  thy  country  is'gre 

have  we  sent  unto  thee  two  of  the  wisest  of  our  twelve  cardinal! 

mayest  hearken  to  their  teaching."    Alexander,  having  taken  I 

his  wise  men,  wrote  down  and  described  to  the  pope  all  that  had 

from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  seventh  oecumenical  council 

"All  this  is  well  known  unto  us,  but  we  cannot  accept  your 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Alexander  gave  nun 

silver  to  the  horde  to  ransom  prisoners.    The  metropolitan  ( 


n 
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Vladimir  when  he  hoard  of  the.  death  of  Alexander,  wlm-h  he  thus  announced 
<>•  the  people:^"  My    .cloved  children!  learn   that    the  sun  of  (he  land  of 
hnssia  has  set;    and  nil  the  people  cried  out  in  reply:     "Then  we  uerMi!'v 

'It  was  as  vassal  mid  agent  of  (he  khan,"  saOs  lirueckner  "that  \iex- 
ander  broke  the  resistance  of  .Novgorod  and  compelled  it  (,,  ,,,v  tribute 
On  he  one  hand  representing  ihe  interests  of  the  khan  and  re  on—in-'  the 
revolts  ot  the  Russians,  on  the  other  hand  mollifying  (he  anger  of  the  Una 
and  acting  like  a  shrewd  diplomat,  Alexander  represents  a 'curious  coml'.i- 
nation  oi  egotism  and  patriotism.  We  are  not  in  (he  possession  of  sullicient 
<-\  idence  Ju  Infill  a  just  esthnafe  tif  the  measure  of  his  service.';  or  of  his 
opportunistic  policy,  hut  he  is  certainly  a  most  in(< 
uwurlimutc  und  disgraceful  period  of  Russian  his 

The  drawl  / 

With  the  death  of  Alexander  commenced  afresh   (he  hurtful  <-,... , 

<•!  h"  prim™  tor  the  grand  princedom.  The  division  of  interests  win  •  I 
had  gradually  grown  up  amongst  the  Tatars,  greatly  increased  (he  internal 
disorders  o  Russia -  Nogay,  the  Tatar  chieftain,  who  had  thrown  off  flic 
uili-  ot  (he  khan  o  Kiptchak,  asserted  his  sovereignty  in  (h,.  southern  nmv» 
mces,  and  extended  against  his  rival  of  the  horde,  for  the  right-  of  |,- !„,(,. 

m  many  ,  islr.ds  which  had  hitherfo  acknowledged  implicitly  (h ,vern- 

menl.  oi  (he  first  con,|ueror.  This  strife  hefween  (he 'rtilin-V  jll)Wt.r-'  nni 
duce.l  much  treachery  amongst  (he  Russian  princes,  wh«.  p''»'-r:illv"-illM.d 
lliemse|v(.s  to  ihe  duel  Who  happened  at  the  moment  (,,  (,|(|;,in  the  •[•  veil  . 
<!ency  and_who  thus  played  a.  fal.v  game  (,,  a-i,:(.  them  in  Ihe  accompli  -|, .. 
ineiil  oi  their  own  individual  ol.jects.  In  this  way  they  wa::(<-d  ih.-ir  ^1  tvn..|  |r 
lor  \\  henever  a  prince  prolid-d  hy  the  rale  ,,f  hi/'alli-'riaiicr,  !,,.  |,;ii,l  : -,,  ,|,..jr|v 
tor  the  a .  ;  i,  lance  which  pr.mtred  him  the  end  he  had  in  \'i,.w  tint' the  .'.-ti'n 

II!  :  Hell  a   ca-e  V,:i.:  Il:  .lially  ,ii.  Covered    to  1..'  a   .-,-\elv  lo:-'        Thr'  '-'I-,  |,,|    pciVi'cr 

d..m  M:I  .:  the  ,,,'i/e  f,  ,r  which  I  hey  all  .  tnij^lrd:  and  in  the  n,nteiiii,,i, .; \\hi.-li 
marL.-.i  lhi.;irtir!',l,-.almo.;t  every  intVrior  principality  l.e.-am..  m.-iv  enferl.led 

Al,'\andcr  N.A.ki  u;j:  on.- of  the  f,-u  ,nvai  m-n  v,  ho  ,-  uanir-  cn,d  -unrt 
Ir-'i'i  ML-  lunmlluou,.  thr-mr  lhal  cr«,w.|  th.-.-arlv  P:«-M.  ,,f  |{u  j,,,  l.i'i'.'rv 
of  'hi'"'  ',-!,,r!i'-  '  ';!''" !":'"'  a'"1  :l  '":ivr  -'•"''I'1-';-  Hi  \i«-!-.nr  :  ,,v«-r  the  en,.mii.  • 

:"".1   '""'   '!'!l1-      "l!"'    |l:l1"'   •    'h'-  Srte.lr   ,    the    l.ilhuaiiian'.   an/1   t  In-   T.-l'liunic' 

ton.  in  l'ii''d  \>t:. arm>  wiih  a  ti,-;!i:pini  ,,f  arm  n  \ ,  r.-lunli  :  ru-ralllii  '  ian 
'':l'"  th::'  '  '.''  "''""  d--.  tn..v-,l  .hiring  the  Tatar  tma.iun,  and  |..und.-,l 
"","'''  i"  W'l  .-h...eii  .-iiuan..!.-..  |{u  ia,  tm.}..,-  !,i  .  ;tt:iy>  ,„;,.!,,  !i;iV(. 

i. -.l.'.-ni.vi  ,;,-r  I.-..L,  M  i.-rlune   ;  |,MI  ih-  unnatural  ho  tiht\  ,,f  l!,.-  t'eudal  prin ; 

to  I,,,-  rr.  n,i  pn:-,.-,-. !,.,„,  ))„.„•  h;i!n.,|  ,,,  :iuv  ,.(,;,.(•  vj.lt  ;.  U1S|,,.,  d.-vat,.,!  him 


. 

!'»."  |-  1  He-  I...W-T  ..»  i-.-!..!,  .1-11.1' 
I,.  ni.y   tiiid!ti.-.l  I-.  .-..M.-r.       Hi 


, 

,-rvi,-,.  IM  !„•  r,..,i.in  whi.-h  h.-  wa,  m.i- 
,,.-  v,:i-.  •  ,,  in.iv.-l  al,  that  hr  d«-:ith  l'a\,- 
|v-l,  l,,ir  f  ,4  .  ,  ,,  „  r  ,  „  j,  ,u  ..  jVeJin^'  His 

u.-  t,.-,-a  ii..iiti.-,l  1.1  th.-  jit.-!r..r,,,Jiiaii  I,\- 

>t,,iv    laV    Ul     ih-    ,-,,Hiu.    thr    ,1,-ad    ,„;,„    W;,s 

,  a..  !h«-  pravi-r  i,j'  ;th  .i.lution  \va    •  p..|,en 
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by  the  officiating  clergyman.  These  miracles  obtained  Alexa 
amongst  the  Russian  saints;  and,  less  in  honour  of  his  real  m< 
attributed  powers,  he  was  duly  canonised  after  death.  So 
subsequently,  a  monastery  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  Pet 
relics  were  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  with  extraordinary  c 
devotion.  An  order  of  knighthood  was  afterwards  instituted 
which  ranks  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  monarchs  of  Ei: 
facts  connected  with  the  reputation  of  Alexander  Nevski  i: 

memorable,  as  proofs  of  the  • 
which  he  was  held.^ 

The  khans  committed  a 
in  preserving  a  grand  prince; 
more  striking  one,  and  a  co 
the  first,  to  place  in  his  hands 
disproportioned  to  those  by  i 
surrounded,  to  select  him  for  t< 
from  the  same  branch,  and 
armies  to  establish  himself,  a: 
of  seducing  even  themselves 
costly  presents.  The  conseqi 
was,  that  the  appanaged  prin< 
enter  so  readily  into  a  conl 
grand  princes,  who  were  alrea< 
erful  than  themselves,  and  we 
ably  supported.  Not  daring 
with  them,  they  turned  their 
each  other,  and  thus  enhanced 
weakness  the  strength  of  the  £ 
Nevertheless,  till  1324,  thai 
tury  posterior  to  the  Tatar 
power  of  the  grand  princes  ^ 
but  then,  amidst  the  crowd  < 
to  the  grand  princedom,  two  r 
made  themselves  conspicuc 
MUSCOVITE  WOMAN  °,tl:ier  Princes  of  the  blood 

them  an  arena,  in  which  the 
their  own  resources  no  long 

them  to  appear.    One  of  these  branches  was  that  of  the  princes 
other  that  of  the  princes  of  Moscow.^ 


THE  GROWING  ASCENDENCY  OF  MOSCOW 

Moscow  becomes  a  princely  appanage  at  a  rather  late  date  ; 
mentioned  in  the  chronicle  as  early  as  1147.    The  place  is  also 
kovo.    With  this  appellation  there  is  connected  a  tradition 
quite  trustworthy,  that  Moscow  had  belonged  to  a  certain  Kutc 
chronicle  also  speaks  of  the  Kutchkas  as  relatives  of  the  wif 
Bogoliubski  and  of  his  murderers.    It  seems  that  the  first  prin 
was  Michael  laroslavitch,  who  died  in  1248.    Other  princes  a 
as  having  been  at  Moscow  before  that  time,  but  it  is  diffic 
whether  they  resided  there  temporarily  or  permanently.    Th 
Moscow  princes  begins  with   Daniel  Alexandrovitch  [a*  son 
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Nevski'l,  who  died  in  KJOiJ  and  was  sueeeeeded  by  his'son  .luri,  the  famous 
rival  of  the  Tver  princes/* 

luri  married,  in  1313,  the  sister  of  Ksbek  Khan.  It  was  then  that,  after 
ha.ving  excited  the  hatred  of  tin*  Novgorodians,  in  persisting  to  subdue' them 
by  means  of  flu*  Tatars,  Michael  of  Tver  drew  down  upon  his  head  all  the 
wrath  of  I'sbek,  by  defeating  luri,  and  taking  prisoners  his  wife,  who  was  the 
khan's  sister,  muNvuvwlgi,  a  Tatar  general,  who  came  to  put  the  prince  of 
Moscow  in  possession  of  (he.  grand  princedom. 

For  Usbek,  after  having  preferred  and  supported  the  rights  of  Michael 
of  Tver  to  the  grand  principality,  had  changed  his  mind  in  favour  of  luri  of 
Moscow,  who  had  become*  his  brother-in-law.  The*  enmity  of  l?sbek,  however, 
remained  suspended,  until  his  sister,  the  wife  of  luri,  'and  the*  prisoner  of 
Michael,  expired  at-  Tver  luri  then  hastened  to  the  horde,  and  accused 
Michael  of  having  poisoned  the.  princess.  The  offended  pride  of  I'shek  lent 
itself  ttMhis  base  calumny;  he*  entrusted  the  investigation  of  the  affair  to 
Kavadgi;  appeared  to  the  summons;  the  vanquished  passed  sentence  on  his 
vanquisher,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death;  and  the  infamous  luri  of 
Moscow  was  appointed  grant!  prince*  m  the  place  of  his  murdered  rival  ( i;>20). 
His  triumph  wan  short;  being  accused  of  withholding  the  tribute  due  to  the 
khan,  he  journeyed  to  the  horde,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  son  of  his  victim, 
who  was  himself  immediately  executed  by  I'sbek.  This  vengeance  restored 
the  grand  principality  to  the*  branch  of  Tver,  in  the  person  of  Prince*  Alexander 
Michael's  second  son.  It,  remained  in  it  for  three  years;  but  then,  in  Ki'JS, 
this  madman  caused  all  the  Tatars  at  Tver  to  be  massacred.  To  the  brother 
of  luri,  Ivan  1,  surnamed  Kalifa/  prince  of  Moscow,  I'sbek  immediately 
gave  Vladimir  and  Novgorod,  the  double  possession  of  which  always  d  is- tin- 
guished  the  grand  princedom.  This  concession  formed,  in  the  hand:'  of  Ivan, 
a  mas:',  the  connection  of  which  Tver,  \\eakened  as  it  was.,  did  hul  little 
diminish.  Consequently,  with  this  power,  and  the  troops  that  I'shek  added 
to  it,  Ivan  speedily  compelled  all  the  Russian  princes,  to  combine,  under  his 
orders,  a;rainst  tin1  prince  of  Tver;  who,  after  having  undergone  various 
mu-iWt  unes,  wa'-;  executed  with  his, ;  on  a!  the  horde. 

Hen*  he«qn  the  two  hundred  and  ; evenly  years  of  the  re 'urn  of  the  branch 
of  Mo;  cow.  This  iiiv.f  union  of  the  Ku  late:,  under  I\an  I,  denominated 
K;dita,  con.-  fitufes  an  epoch;  if  exhibit;;  tin*  as.rendancy  «»f  this  ;  econd  grand 
prince  i.J  MM;CO\V  over  hi-;  ;.nbjecfs;  an  a.M-endaney  the  tncrea  e  of  which  we 
i-ihall  witness.  und»*r  hi-;  .uere.  or.-.;  and  iW  which,  at  the  out:et,  tins  branch 
of  the  Hunks  \vav«  indebted  to  the  support  ihev  reeei\ed  from  the  Tatar:-?. 
For  as  a  word  jrnm  iheKhan  decided  the  po-..-v:  ion  of  the  throne,  thai  out*  of 
the  livo  rival  hnifie.hr-  of  Mn--eu*  and  'Tver  uas  sure  to  triumph  which  dis- 
pbn  i*d  the  nj,r  ?  shn-v,  d  anil  con-  r  frjii  poliry  tuwanls  the  horde.  If  was  not. 
that  nf  the  prinres.  M{  T\er  \\hjeh  ihu.-  ach-d.  Un  the  contrary  they  ;-t»me- 
time.-;  snhcite.!  the  prufeetimt  M!  the  khan."1,  anil  sometimes  iuuirht  against 
them;  \\e  li;i\e  e\i"ii  M-en  on**  ot  th*'m  ordering  lit**  massacre  of  the  Tatars  in 
his  principality, 

Tin*  prmee-i  nf  Mo-enw  jtui"Ued  a,  different  ;.y,sfem;  they  m»  doitbtt 
defe-.ti-d  fhr  y»«ke  t .|  1  ije  Usiti.  a.-  UiUeh  a"  fl'H'ir  t'tvah  *lid;  but  tht*y  were 
aware  that,  bei'niv  they  i-MiiM  CMJ.I-  with  the  Tu.t;tr  ,  the  Hux-KU^  lliti^i  be 
united,  and  thn*  if  \va. .  mipn-.  ible  ?M  ut«ject  and  unite  the  latter  without  the 
a.---  i .•  tanee  r-l'  fhe  Inriu'-r,  Th«->'  thejri'ut''  e- p*tti'-e»l  the  daughters  t*f  the 
khan  ,  !;,:i:u!*".f^>!  fhe  trfiii^'f  .-  ubmi  /  i«  «n  In  fh*1  horde,  and  appeared  in  be 
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Now  this  policy/' which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mongol  in 
acquired  for  Alexander  Nevski  the  empire  of  all  Russia,  gave  it,  seven 
years  later,  still  more  completely  to  Ivan  I :  for  the  sway  of  the  Tat; 
then  more  recognised;  the  Russians  were  more  docile  to  their  yoke;  j 
cities,  which  composed  the  grand  principality  were  more  powerful  ir 
selves,  and  also  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  which  becair 
more  and  more  exhausted.  The  wealth  of  Ivan  I  was  another  cause 
extension  of  his  power. 

The  complaints  of  the  prince  of  Tver,  in  1323,  prove  that  lun  I 
prince  of  Moscow,  when  he  undertook  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  his  t 
in-law  Usbek,  against  Tver,  was  also  entrusted  with  the  collecting 
tributes;  which,  however,  he  retained,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
Ivan  Kalita,  his  brother  and  successor,  profited  by  this  example. 
was,  that  by  making  themselves  lieutenants  of  the  khan,  the  Mi 
grand  princes  first  became  the  collectors,  and  finally  the  possessors, 
taxes  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia;  and  thus  they  succeeded  to 
rights  of  conquest  enjoyed  by  the  Tatars,  and  to  their  despotism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  p< 
those  sovereigns  was  the  periodical  census  and  the  perpetual  imposts, 
to  feudalism,  and  especially  to  a  feudalism  of  princes:  these  impo 
censuses  nothing  but  the  Tatar  conquest  could  have  established,  ai 
were  inherited  by  the  grand  princes.  Already,  in  the  first  half  of  tl 
teenth  century,  these  taxes  had  rendered  Ivan  Kalita  rich  enough  to  p 
entire  domains  and  appanages,1  the  protection  of  Usbek  Khan;<  and  1 
ference  of  the  primate,  who  removed  his  residence  from  Vladimir  to  1 
by  which  means  the  latter  city  became  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  collector  for  the  Tatars  th; 

Kalita  practised  extortion  upon  his  subjects.    We  see  him  requiring  a 

tribute  from  the  Novgorodians,  under  pretext  that  such  was  the  wil 

khan.    Armed  against  the  Russians  with  the  dread  inspired  by  th< 

name,  and  against  the  Tatars  with  the  money  of  the  Russians;  inta 

the  khan  and  his  courtiers  with  gold  and  adulation  in  his  frequent  j< 

to  the  horde;  he  was  enabled,  as  lord  paramount,  to  bring  about  1 

union  of  all  the  appanaged  princes  against  his  competitor,  the  prince  ( 

whom  he  drove  from  Pskov  and  from  Russia,  being  aided  by  the  primg 

the  thunder  of  the  church,  then  heard  in  the  empire  for  the  first  tinu 

nobility  imitated  the  clergy.    Impelled  either  by  fear,  or  cupidity, 

boyars  of  other  princes  rallied  round  this  grand  prince,  preferring  the 

so  rich  and  so  potent  a  lord  paramount  to  those  of  the  petty  prince! 

they  abandoned. 

Ivan  Kalita  pushed  forward  with  horrible  vigour  in  his  ambitious 
"Woe,  woe  to  the  princes  of  Rostov!"  exclaims  Nicon,  "because  thei: 
was  destroyed,  and  everything  was  concentrated  in  Moscow.77  In  fac 
the  Kremlin,  which  he  fortified,  Ivan  proclaimed  himself  the  arbite 
kinsfolk;  he  reigned  in  their  principalities  by  the  medium  of  his  boy 
arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  being  the  sole  distributor  of  fiefs,  jud 
legislator;  and  if  the  princes  resisted,  and  dared  to  wage  against  him  t 
the  public  good,2  he  hurried  to  the  horde,  with  purse  in  hand,  and  denui 

1  In  the  governments  of  Novgorod,  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  and  Rostov,  and  the 
Duglitch,  Bielozersk,  and  Galitch.  —  [See  Karamsin,  and  an  act  of  Dmitri  Donskoi  1 

a  From  1338  to  1339  the  princes  who  held  appanages  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Tver  against  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow,  whom  they  called  a  tyrant     In  1339  t 
prince  of  Moscow  returned  to  the  horde,  and  so  terrified  Usbek  Khan 'by  his  dent 
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oiijiis  lips;  and  the  short-sighted  Usbek,  deceived  hy  tliis  ambitious  monitor, 
was  impolitic  enough  In  disembarrass  him  of  the  most,  dangerous  of  his  com- 
petitors, whom  he  consigned  to  frightful  torments.  The  prince  of  Tver  and 
his  son  were  the  most  remarkable  victims  of  this  atrocious  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Lithuania,  which,  from  the  period  of  the  first  overwhelming 
of  'Russia  by  the  Tatars,  hud  emancipated  itself  from  its  yoke,  had  now 
become  a  conquering  strife.  About  LTJO,  (lediiuiu,  its  leader,  seized  on  the 
Russian  appanages  of  the  south  and  west,  which  had  long  ceased  to  In*  depend- 
ent upon  t  he  grand  principality  of  Vladimir.  Kiev,  (Julttch,  Volhinia,  became 
sometimes  Lithuanian,  sometimes  Polish  or  Hungarian;  driven  to  despair, 
their  inhabitants  emigrated;  they  formed  the  two  military  republics  of  the 
Xaparogians  and  Cossacks  of  Don.  Rallying  around  them  the  unfortunate 
of  all  countries,  they  were  destined  to  become  one  day  strong  enough  to  make 
head  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars,  between  whom  they  were  situated;  and 
thus  to  embarrass  the  communication  between  those  two  peoples,  whom  a. 
common  religion,  origin,  and  interest  conspired  to  unite. 

The  grand  principality  was,  on  the  other  hand,  repeopled  by  unfortunate 
fugitives  from  the  southern  Russian  provinces,  who  sought  refuge  at  Moscow. 
The  empire,  it.  is  true,  lost  in  extension;  but-  it  was  thus  rendered  more  pro- 
portionate to  the  revived  power  of  its  grand  prince,  who  had  also  fewer  com- 
petitors *m  if:  those  who  remained  could  not,  in  point-  of  resources,  be  com- 
pared with  the  grand  principality.  Afierall,  it  was  much  better  that  the  latter 
should  one  day  have  to  recover  some  province:;  from  a  foreign  foe,  than  from 
its  domestic:  enemies:  it  was  suffering  an  external  evil  instead  of  an  internal 
one,  which  is  the  worH  of  all. 

Thus,  the  machiavellian  of  Ivan  prospered,  it  \:\  true  that,  by  the*  con- 
fidence with  which  he  inspired  Hie  horde,  and  the  terrible  \\ar  which  he  wai'vd 
again:'!  hi;-1,  kin;  men,  he  re,  tored  to  1|  u:  .  ia  a  I  raiujnillil  v  I  «  »  u  hich  Hie  had  l<»n^ 
been  a.  :•!  ranker,  A  dawning  *»f  order  and  ju:  fie<-  reappeared  under  n  .-reptrc 
acquired  and  preserved  by  .  ueh  horrible  art.;  of  inju.-tice;  Hie  depredation.; 
to  tthich  Ru  "in  had  IH-I-II  a  pn-y  \vrivn-priwd;  cnmm«Tce  a,*rain  llouri:  lied; 
iO'eaf  marl.-'  and  neu  fair  wejv  *v  labli-  h»-d,  in  which  w«*re  di.  p!:t\  ed  the  pro 
duel  t>  »n  :  «»f  the  \\;\  f,  of  (  *  rei  -re,  a  f  td  of  Italy:  atid  tin*  tiva.'.wy  of  the  prince 
u;s.:  Celled  ;:ti!f  lurth«T  b>  itje  }<!'<'lif  ari  iri!1*  t'n.in  the  ea.tour,1 

Such  \\eivfhe  ra.pid  «'!:»-»'t  ..  of  (!»••  lir  I  ,  hp    \\hie!i  Kan  look   to  execute 

the     .  \\  tein     1  1|     r«tnre!iJi;if  i«»ji     •  «f     j«»U«-r;     thi      <Tr;»f    pt«lilical    imptll.  e     \\;\:<    ;o 

xiiCMj^.u  ly  !riv^n,  ihal   i!   v.j     p  ip-t  i.ii^d  in  hi.  ;  OH  Simeoii  thr  Proud,  to 

\\liom     Kait     l«'!f     U  hei'e\\  if  h:d     fn    jiHJ'rha    ••    the    jM'aitd    pl'incefloni    I't'om    the 

ln»rd«\  riMtl  in  whom  hr  ri-\JM'd  th'-  direct  /Micce    ii.n,     .-Sci'iirdin^ly,  Simeon 

rl'feeti-.  1,  it^aili  f  Novj*»'i"d,  a  >•*•<••  »ud  tinioli  of  a.ll  (he  Hu  i;Ui  pnurc',',  If. 
I-  f"  be  f-mail.rd,  thai  h''  V,;r.  i  .blil'ed  IM  r»-»!e  oltr  h:dl  of  thr  f;i\r.;  |u  hi,". 

br««t!i»r  :  buf.;i!  t!.:r-  -n^e  tim.-,  h»-  r«-.»T\rd  lo  him'.»-lf  th»-  uhoh-  aiifhorifv, 
whieh  :  MMU  riv«-  .  f*«  i*  \<»  «-  •  <»r  th«-  nci  !*-!-s  «»t'  i!i«*  r«-\»-uue. 

Suue^-'t   h;i.\.n:^,  d;»-d   '.vith'nj}    ehiMji-n,    in    J.'J.Mi,   :iH»T  a.   ri-ii*n  of  twelve 

V'.'iS'',    \\.ili     II,    hi,    bl"!!','-r,    pUJrh-'-'-d    !h»-    :.''»vrr«'ii'  nf  V    vufh    the  Weallij   of 

l\:;!i'a.  \H«r  I1.-  -\\  \.-;u  :'  i*-::-n  «-f  K.-.M  I!,  fhi  :\  tr-m  and  this  *n'der 
ol  .-  jj»%e«-  ^oh  v.i-j«-.  i:.  I'-.-  d,  t  :  -•-.;,•  :.--h*  U  inN-irupf^d  in  the  per;  on  of  a.  prince, 
f!4,.  braj^.-ij  •  •:"  \Jt.-  ,-».v,  ;  bu?  u»-  ,  hull  ;  ..MM  ;»r  th**  inrai 
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establish  them  as  fixed  principles;  that  prince  did  not  neglect 
the  wealth1  of  his  grandfather  Ivan.    The  people  had  given 
surname  of  The  Purse;  as  much,  perhaps,  with  allusion  to  h: 
as  to  the  purse,  filled  with  alms  for  the  poor,  which  is  said  t< 
always  carried  before  him.    At  a  later  period,  the  constantly 
riches  of  the  grand  princes  of  Moscow  enabled  them  to  enfeoff  d 
the  crown  lands  three  hundred  thousand  boyar  followers;  and  n 
up  a  body  of  regular  troops,  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  their 
their  subjects.2 

This  system  of  concentration  of  power  which  Ivan  Kalita  < 
by  means  of  his  wealth,  by  the  union  of  the  sceptre  with  the  ti 
restoring  the  direct  order  of  succession;  his  horrible  but  ski 
velism  against  the  princes  holding  appanages;  finally,  the  fifty  3 
which,  thanks  to  his  policy,  and  to  their  dissensions,  the  Tatai 
Russia  to  enjoy;  these  are  the  circumstances  which  entitle  Ivai 
sidered  as  standing  next  after  Alexander  Nevski  among  the  m 
able  grand  princes  of  the  third  period.  It  was  he  who  had  the 
this  stubborn  soil  to  open  and  to  trace  so  deeply  the  path  which 
archical  unity,  and  to  point  out  its  direction  so  clearly  to  hi 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  persevere  in  it  as  the  on' 
which  it  was  then  possible  for  Russia  to  follow. 

This  concentration  of  power  brought  about  great  changes 
to  1329;  as,  at  that  epoch,  all  the  Russian  princes  in  concert  sc 
the  horde  the  recall  of  the  Tatar  governors.  It  was  then  that, 
fixed,  the  throne  of  the  grand  princes  became  the  rallying  point 
sians:  along  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  it  inspired 
a  public  spirit  which  emboldened  them.  This  good  understf 
in  reality,  an  effect  of  the  ascendency  which  a  direct  and  susta 
sion,  in  a  single  branch  of  the  Ruriks,  had  already  given  to  it 
others. 

The  Principle  of  Direct  Succession 

In  fact,  sometimes  natural  justice,  sometimes  oriental  neg 
cupidity,  often  the  fear  of  being  disobeyed,  and  lastly,  and  esj 
power  and  riches  of  the  princes  of  Moscow  —  whose  presents 
passed  those  of  the  other  princes  —  all  these  motives  had  induce 
to  allow  the  succession  to  the  grand  principality  to  descend  reg 
father  to  son  in  the  branch  of  Moscow.3  This  natural  order  o 
Dmitri  Donskoi,  in  1359,  established  by  a  treaty,  in  which  his  k: 

1  See  the  treaty  of  Dmitri  Donskoi  with  Vladimir  Ms  uncle,  who  promised 
the  tribute  of  his  appanage,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  khan's  tribute;  and  th< 
with  the  same  Vladimir,  by  which  the  latter  prince  engaged  that  his  boyars 
Dmitri  the  same  tax  which  the  grand  prince  might  think  proper  to  impose  on  hi1 

3  It  was  thus  that,  in  France,  in  1445,  Charles  VII  took  advantage  of  the  e- 
English,  and  of  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  to  render  perpetual  the  tempoi 
to  keep  up  a  permanent  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

3  Usbek  it  is  true,  with  macchiavellian  policy,  designated  all  the  children  o 
successors;  but,  in  1340,  he  allowed  Simeon,  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  them  to  mal 
master  of  the  throne.  lanisbek  Khan  nominated  Ivan  II,  the  brother  of  Simeon  ; 
and  that  of  his  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  branch  of  Tver  or  Nev 
Dmitri,  of  the  Nevski  branch,  who  had  been  made  grand  prince  by  a  whim  of  ' 
was  deposed  in  1362  by  Murat  Khan,  who  chose  Dmitri  Donskoi,  grandson  of  Ivai 
Jva*  IL  Taktamuisch  also  gave  the  throne  to  Vasili  II,  the  eldest  son  of  D 
Lastly  Ulu-Mahomet  nominated  Vasili  III,  son  of  Vasili  II,  and  father  of  the  g 
whom  this  long  succession  rendered  so  powerful  that  he  completely  crushed  the  ] 
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interest;  as  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow  entrusted  them  with  the  govei 
of  the  appanages,  and  thus  substituted  the  nobles  in  the  place  of  the  p 
A  very  remarkable  circumstance,  with  respect  to  Dmitri  Donsl 
on  the  one  hand,  the  energy  with  which  he  subdued  those  princes,  a 
the  other,  his  circumspect  treatment  of  his  boyars.  According  to  Kai 
it  is  more  especially  to  their  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  tyssiatchsky  of  J 
(the  boyar  of  the  city,  or  of  the  commune,  a  sort  of  civil  and  military  ti 
elected  by  the  people),  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  abolition  of  tha* 
by  Donskoi.  During  the  preceding  reign,  another  tyssiatchsky  of  M 
who  claimed  precedence  of  even  the  boyars  of  the  grand  prince,  ha 
murdered  by  them.  m  „..,,,  ,  , 

When  this  hereditary  protection  aiiomed  by  the  grand  princes 

Moscow  branch  was  once  fa 
tablished,  the  nobles  of  ea 
panagc,  who  constituted  its 
had  thenceforth  an  asylum, 
it  were,  a  tribunal  for  recli 
which  they  could  appeal  wl: 
they  were  dissatisfied   witl: 
prince.     It  was  this  which 
Tver  fall  before  Ivan   Kalil 
the  sovereign  prince  of  tin 
and  last  rival  of   Moscow 
preferred  to  his  boyars  the 
of  Pskov,  who  had  defendc 
the  former  withdrew  to  Mpg 
The  power  of  Ivan  Kalit; 
once  raised  by  the  Tatars7  n 
by  the  re-establishment  of 
root  line  of  succession,  anc 
oughly  developed  by  his  s< 
grandson,  Simeon  the  Proi 
Dmitri  Donskoi,  it  follower 
natural  consequence,  that  1 
was  most  able  to  reward 
punish  drew  around  him,  and  retained,  the  whole  of  the  nobles, 
constituted  the  sole  strength  of  the  appanaged  princes;  their  do) 
therefore,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  princes.    Dmitri  Donsk 
therefore,  in  reality  sovereign,  as  is  proved  by  his  treaties  with  the 
who  held  appanages,  all  of  whom  he  reduceckto  be  his  vassals.     And, 
ingly,  notwithstanding  the  appanages  which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  a 
dissensions  which  arose  out  of  that  error  —  an  error  as  yet,  perhaps,  in 
able  —  the  attachment  of  the  nobles,  for  which  we  have  just  assignee 
son,  always  replaced  the  legitimate  heir  on  the  throne. 

Already,  so  early  as  about  1366,  the  Russian  princes  could  no 
venture  to  contend  against  their  lord  paramount  by  any  other  meai 
by  denunciations  to  the  horde;  but  to  what  khan  could  they  be  add 
Discord  had  created  several :  what  result  was  to  be  hoped  from  them?  ] 
among  themselves,  the  Tatar  armies  had  ceased  to  be  an  available 
The  journeys  to  the  Golden  Horde,  which  had  originally  contributed 
the  Russian  princes  in  awe,  now  served  to  afford  them  an  insight  i 
weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  grand  princes  returned  from  the  hor 
the  confidence  that  they  might  usurp  with  impunity;  and  their  com 
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over  to  the  assault.  The  grand  prince  immediately  transported  his  batti 
across  the  river,  and  then  turned  the  vessels  adrift,  in  order  to  cut  off  all . 
of  escaping  by  retreat,  and  inspire  his  men  with  a  more  desperate  ^ 
against  an  enemy  who  was  three  times  stronger  in  numbers.  The 
began.  The  Russians  defended  themselves  valiantly  against  the  fi 
attacks  of  the  Tatars;  the  hosts  of  combatants  pressed  in  such  numb 
the  field  of  battle,  that  multitudes  of  them  were  trampled  under  foot  b 
tumult  of  men  and  horses.  The  Tatars,  continually  relieved  by  fresh  I 
of  soldiers  as  any  part  was  fatigued  by  the  conflict,  seemed  at  length  to 
victory  on  their  side.  Nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  getting  over  the 
and  the  firm  persuasion  that  death  would  directly  transport  them  fro 
hands  of  the  infidel  enemy  into  the  mansions  of  bliss,  restrained  the  Rui 
from  a  general  flight.  But  all  at  once,  at  the  very  moment  when  everj 
seemed  to  be  lost,  a  detachment  of  the  grand  prince's  army,  which  h 
stationed  as  a  reserve,  and  which  till  now  had  remained  inactive  and  • 
served,  came  up  in  full  force,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Tatars,  and 
them  into  such  amazement  and  terror  that  they  fled,  and  left  the  Ru 
masters  of  the  field.  This  momentous  victory,  however,  cost  them 
thousands  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  the  whole  army  was  occupied 
days  in  burying  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Russians:  those  of  the  Tatars  we: 
uninterred  upon  the  ground.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  achievemen 
Dmitri  received  his  honourable  surname  of  Donskoi.  9 

Significance  of  Battle  of  Kulikovo 

The  chronicles  say  that  such  a  battle  as  that  of  Kulikovo  had  never  1 

been  known  in  Russia;  even  Europe  had  not  seen  the  like  of  it  for  a  long 

Such  bloody  conflicts  had  taken  place  in  the  western  half  of  Europe  ; 

beginning  of  the  so-called  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the  great  mlgrat 

nations,  in  those  terrible  collisions  between  European  and  Asiatic  a: 

such  was  the  battle  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  when  the  Roman  general 

western  Europe  from  the  Huns;  such  too  was  the  battle  of  Tours,  whe 

Frankish  leader  saved  western  Europe  from  the  Arabs  (Saracens).    W 

Europe  was  saved  from  the  Asiatics,  but  her  eastern  half  remained  lonj 

to   their  attacks.     Here,   about  the  middle   of  the   ninth   century 

formed  an  empire  which  should  have  served  Europe  as  a  bulwark  a 

Asia;  in  the  thirteenth  century  this  bulwark  was  seemingly  destroyei 

the  foundations  of  the  European  empire  were  saved  in  the  distant  nortl 

thanks  to  the  preservation  of  these  foundations,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 

the  empire  succeeded  in  becoming  unified,  ^consolidated  —  and  the  v 

of  Kulikovo  served  as  a  proof  of  its  strength.    It  was  an  omen  of  the  tr 

of  Europe  over  Asia,  and  has  exactly  the  same  signification  in  the  hist 

eastern  Europe  as  the  victories  of  CMlons  and  Tours  have  in  that  of  w 

Europe.    It  also  bears  a  like  character  with  them  —  that  of  a  terrible  1 

slaughter,  a  desperate  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia    which  % 

decide  the  great  question  in  the  history  of  humanity:  which  of  these  twc 

of  the  world  was  to  triumph  over  the  other. 

But  the  victory  of  Kulikovo  was  one  of  those  victories  which  < 
border  upon  grievous  defeats.  When,  says  the  tradition,  the  grand 
ordered  a  count  to  be  made  of  those  who  were  left  alive  after  the  ' 
the  boyar  Michael  Aleksandrovitch  reported  to  him  that  there  remai 
all  forty  thousand  men,  while  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  had  t 
action.  And  although  the  historian  is  not  obliged  to  accept  the  latter 
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form  the  humiliating"  penance  of  begging  his  dignity  at  the 

khan     Empire  had  just  been  within  his  grasp;  he  had  boun 

tered  parts  of  the  great  mass;  he  had  effected  a  union  of . sen 

bond  of  co-operation;  but  in  the  effort  to  establish  this  desirab 

exhausted  the  means  by  which  alone  it  could  be  perpetual 

Tatars  suffered  a  short  period  more  to  have  elapsed  before 

the  work  of  spoliation,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  a  sutticic 

have  been  raised  to  repel  them:  but  they  appeared  m  considei 

animated  by  the  wildest  passions,  at  a  time  when  JJmitn 

make  head  against  their  approach.    The  result  was  unavoic 

grand  prince,  in  suing  to  be  reinstated  on  the  throne  Irom 

virtually  expelled,  merely  acquiesced  in  a  necessity  which,  he  c 

But  the  destruction  of  Moscow  had  no  effect  upon  the  ; 

that  was  now  in  course  of  development  all  over  the  empii 

princedom  was  still  the  centre  of  all  the  Russian  operations:  tl 

was  still  the  acknowledged  authority  to  which  all  the  sub 

deferred.    While  this  paramount  virtue  of  cohesion  remaim 

the  incursions  of  the  Tatars,  however  calamitous  in  their  pass 

had  no  other  influence  upon  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  cou 

of  stimulating  the  latent  patriotism  of  the  population,  and 

the  petty  princes,  if  indeed  any  further  evidence  were  wanl 

astrous  impolicy  of  wasting  their  resources  in  private  feuds. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DMITRI  DONSKOIJ    HIS   PLACE   IN  HIS 

The  example  of  Dmitri  Donskoi  had  clearly  pointed  out  tl 

it  was  the  policy  of  the  grand  prince  to  follow;  but,  in  order  1 

views  beyond  the  reach  of  speculation,  and  to  enforce  them 

manner  as  he  could  upon  his  successors,  that  prince  placed  a 

upon  his  son,  which  he  also  addressed  in  his  will  to  all  future 

to  persevere  in  the  lofty  object  of  regeneration  by  maintaining  j 

ing  the  domestic  alliances  of  the  sovereignty,  and  resisting  1 

they  should  be  finally  driven  out  of  Russia.    His  reign  o 

years,  crowned  with  eventful  circumstances,  and  subjected  1 

aliens,  established  two  objects  which  were  of  the  highest 

the  ultimate  completion  of  the  great  design.    Amidst  all  tl 

that  lay  in  his  way,  or  that  sprang  up  as  he  advanced,  D 

his  efforts  to  create  an  order  of  nobility  —  the   boyars, 

through  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  surrounding  his  court 

of  political  importance,  held  the  keys  of  communication  and 

hands,  by  which  the  means  of  concentration  were  at  all  t: 

That  was  one  object,  involving  in  its  fulfilment  the  gradi 

the  power  of  the  petty  princes,  and  contributing  mainly  to 

the  second  object,  which  was  the  chief  agent  of  his  designs  ags 

In  proportion  as  he  won  over  the  boyars  to  his  side,  and  gave 

in  his  prosperity,  he  increased  the  power  of  the  grand  pri 

were  the  elements  of  his  plan:  the  progressive  concentration 

and  the  elevation  of  the  grand  princedom  to  the  supreme 

checks  that  he  met  in  the  prosecution  of  these  purposes,  of  w 

of  the  Tatar  army  upon  Moscow  was  the  principal,  slight 

never  obscured,  his  progress.    The  advances  that  he  had  ma 

It  did  not  require  the  attestation  of  his  dying  instructions  to 

of  his  life :  it  was  visibly  exemplified  in  the  institutions  h 


Hiakrn  to  its  rrntiv  bv  rrbrliiMn.1' 

In  1,'Wt)  Uiniiri  di»-d  af  tin*  rarly  asiv  ««f  thiriy-ninr.  Hi,--:  «;randfafhrT, 
his  tinrlr,  and  hi;-!  jathrr  h;i«l  ijnirtly  prrpaivd  aniplr  rwans  fur  an  oprn 
divisive  Mtruj^h*.  Dmitri's  nirrit  ruii-l'-frd  in  fhr  far?  fhaf  hr  undrrsfuud 
how  In  take  Hdvantai«v  of  ?h«--v  mrans,  understood  how  tu  drvrlop  thr  fonvs 
aHiis  disposal  and  tu  impart  tu  HIIMU  tin*  }m»jn*r  iliivrtinn  at  tin*  pruji^r  iinn*. 
WP  «Io  not  Inti'iiti  (u  wt'if^b  tlu*  lu^rils  uf  hmitri  in  mmparisun  \vtth  thu,-v 
<»f  his  pn4f!i»ri*^ai>';  \v<*  will  only  n*inarl;  thai,  tlu*  application  of  furrt^  i;j 
ustanlly  fiioff  i»vid«»nt  nn*l  intm*  nrjtnndiiu^  than  th»'ir  pn*panifit»n,  and  that 
thr  rrigu  of  Dmitri,  rnnvihui  a;-i  it-  was  from  bcginniii^  to  did  with  flm  cvrat;? 


of  :i  pt*r.-«istt'nl.  and  inuiurnfuii  :  ::tni;^"Ji\  ra  -ilv  M'lip.-i'd  tin*  rt'i^jr;  uf  hi:- 
jir«*drt'«'Mssi.n*  with  Hj»'ir  ;  par-'f  ini'id«-nt. ••'.  l\\-rni..-;  hl.r  tin*  hat.tlr  <*i  KnliK<ivu 
ni'ikr.  H  puWtTiul  mipiv:-.:iun  u]um  ihr  in  ia  ir.inat  it  m  t»f  runl«-inp(»r:u-it\s  and 
endtin*  lnn& 'in  th«-  n-mmiliranc^  ui'  th«-ir  il«*.  «'rn«lant.-:.  It  i;:  th<-n*turf  nuf 
rumri.'Jmc  that  thr  vicfur  of  Maniai  ;h<»uld  havr  IHTII  /Mvrn  lK-.-:idr  Airs- 
andrr  NrVMkiM*  cun.-.j'ii-inju;'  a.  plar.-  ainunirit  thr  prinrr,:  uf  thr  nrw  nurfh- 
ra,strrn  Hu^.-'ia.  'I'l^r  IK-  t  pi'u««i4ii  thr  «f,rrj.f.  ifapurfanrr  a!  f  nhuf rd  tu  hrnifriV; 
dr«*ds  by  rontrmpurarif  :  r  tu  !«••  ft»un»l  in  !h»*  r\i,-t.rn«'r  of  a  ;-:r]iaraf.r  narr;!- 
livr  iti  thr  ivsplnit-itif  thi  ;  p:  iiir.-,  a, .-:. -pa.ra.tr  r.;nhrili;-hrd  l«io^raphy.  I  >initri\s 
:tppr;i.ranrr  i;i  thu;  d«-.:r:-il»rd :  "  llr  \va.  .J  ronj«;  and  valianl,  and  i^rral  and 
!>rt»ad  in  body,  bruad  .  i"t*ild*Trd  ;nid  v«*ry  hravy,  lii;-;  I  ward  and  hair  \vrrc 
l>lark,  jtifnJ  vi-ry  \v.indrrj"i:l  wa,;  his  ra'/r.'1  In  "hi;.;  biography  fhr  Krvrrify 
«»!  hi.'^  hfr  iri  r\fnl!frl,  hi;  avrr;iun  ID  j.lra:;nrr,  hi;:  pirty,  ^rntlrnr.ss-,  hi;-:  clias- 
tity  both  in'furr  and  al'h-r  laarriaj'r;  aniunj^  ofhrr  thinirs  it  i;-;  ;;aid:  *  Althon^li 
hr  vva^  nut  lr;irut'd  in  bu.,1.  -,  yrt  lir  had  spiritual  books  in  liis  hrart."  llu* 
inn!  of  Dmitri  H  thnM  dr-rribrd:  "  HI*  iVH  ill  and  was  in  i^rrat  pain,  tlu*n 
it^  a,h:iff<d,  iitit  hr  again  frll  into  a  tavat  ^irknrs.s  and  his  ^ruaning  rantr  to 
his  hrart,  for  it  tntirhril  his  innrr  part,-*  and  !ii,s  sonl  alrradv  dn*w  nrar  to 
«I.':ith/' 

Thf  iiiijiortant  ronstHjurncr.s  of  Dmitri^  arf.ivify  an*  inanifrsf.r^l  in   his 


grand  principality  of  Vladimir,  which  he  calls  ins  paterna 
Donskoi  no  longer  fears  any  rivals  to  his  son,  either  from  TV 
Besides  Vasili,  Dmitri  had  five  sons:  luri,  Andrew,  Peter,  Jo 
stantine;  but  the  two  latter  were  under  age,  Constantme  havi 
only  four  days  before  his  father's  death,  and  the  grand  prince 
paternal  domain  of  Moscow  to  his  four  elder  sons.  In  this^dc 
in  the  town  of  Moscow  and  the  districts  appertaining  to  it, 
ruled  over  two  parts  or  shares,  the  share  of  his  father  Ivan  an 
Simeon,  while  the  third  share  was  under  the  rule  of  Vladimir 
to  whom  it  now  remained.  Of  his  two  shares  the  grand  pnnc< 
to  his  eldest  son  Vasili;  the  other  half  was  divided  in  three  pa] 
remaining  sons,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  principality  of 
divided  among  the  four  sons;  Kolomna  went  to  Vasili,  the 
gorod  to  luri,  Mozhaisk  to  Andrew,  Dmitrov  to  Peter. 

THE   REIGN    OF  VASILI-DMITEIEVITCH    (1389-1425   A.I 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  the  young  sc 

showed  that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  f atl 

father.    A  year  after  the  khan's  ambassador  had  placed  him 

prince's  throne  at  Vladimir,  Vasili  set  out  for  the  horde  and  tl 

an  iarlik  (letter-patent  of  the  khans)  for  the  principality  < 

gorod,  which  not  long   before,  after  many  entreaties,  had  1 

from  the  horde  by  Boris  Constantinovitch.    When  the  latter  h< 

designs,  Boris  called  together  his  boyars  and  said  to  them  wi 

eyes:    "My  lords  and  brothers,  my  boyars  and  friends!  re 

oath  on  the  cross,  remember  what  you  swore  to  me!"     The 

his  boyars  was  Vasili  Rumianietz,  who  replied  to  the  prin 

grieve,  my  lord  prince!  we  are  all  faithful  to  thee  and  ready  tc 

heads  and  to  shed  our  blood  for  thee."    Thus  he  spoke  to  1 

meanwhile  he  sent  to  Vasili  Dmitrievitch,  promising  to  give 

stantinovitch  to  him.    On  his  way  back  from  the  horde,  when ! 

Kolomna,  Vasili  sent  from  there  to  Nijni  the  ambassador  of  r. 

his  own  boyars.    At  first  Boris  would  not  let  them  enter  t 

Rumianietz  said  to  him:    "My  lord  prince,  the  khan's  ambai 

Muscovite  boyars  come  here  in  order  to  confirm  peace  and 

lasting  love,  but  thou  wishest  to  raise  dissensions  and  war; 

into  the  town;  what  can  they  do  to  thee?  we  ftre  all  with  thee.3 

as  the  ambassador  and  boyars  had  entered  the  town,  they  or 

to  be  rung,  assembled  the  people,  and  announced  to  them  tha 

belonged  to  the  prince  of  Moscow.    When  Boris  heard  this 

boyars  and  said  to  them:    "My  lords  and  brothers,  my  be 

remember  your  oath  on  the  cross,  do  not  give  me  up  to  my  e 

this  same  Rumianietz  replied:    "Lord  prince!  do  not  hope  ir 

longer  thine,  we  are  not  with  thee,  but  against  thee!"    Be 

and  when  somewhat  later  Vasili  Dmitrievitch  came  to  Nijni, ' 

his  lieutenants;  and  Prince  Boris,  with  his  wife,  children,  an 

ordered  to  be  carried  away  in  chains  to  various  towns  and 

imprisonment.6 

The  princes  of  Suzdal,  Boris' ^  nephews,  were  banished, 
acquired  Suzdal.    Later  on  the  princes  of  Suzdal  made  peace 
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prince  and  re  wived  hack  from  him  their  patrimonial  estfites,  but  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  they  remained  dependents  of  Moscow  and  not-  independent 
rulers.  In  Ki9f>  took  place  an  event,  which  raised  the  moral  importance  of 
.Moscow:  on  account-  of  an  expected  invasion  of  Timur  (Tamerlane\  which, 
however,  never  took  place,  Vasili  Dmitrievitc.h  ordered  to  he  transported 
from  Vladimir  to  Moscow  that-  famous  ikon  which  Andrew  hail  formerly 
taken  from  Kiev  to  his  beloved  town  of  Vladimir;  this  ikon  now  served  to 
consecrate  the  pre-eminence  of  Moscow  over  all  other  Russian  towns. 

Following  in  the*  steps  of  Jus  predecessors,  Vasili  Ihnitriovitch  oppressed 
Novgorod,  but  did  not  however  entirely  attain  to  the  goal  of  his  designs. 
Twice  he  endeavoured  to  wrest  her  Dvinsk  colonies  from  her,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the*  fact  that  in  the  Dvinsk  territories  a  party  had  been  formed  which 
preferred  the  rule  of  the  Moscow  grand  prince  to  that  of  (5  rand  Novgorod. 
The  people  of  Novgorod  were  fortunate  in  defending  their  colonies,  but  they 
paid  dearly  for  it:  the*  grand  prince  laid  waste*  the  territory  of  Novgorod,  and 
ordered  some  of  the*  itmabitantH  who  had  killed  a  partisan  of  his  at  Tor/Jtok 
to  be  strangled;  but  worn*  than  all,  Novgorod  itself  could  not  get  on  without. 
the  grand  prince1  and  wa»s  obliged  to  turn  to  him  for  help  when  another  grand 
prince,  namely  the  Lithuanian,  attempted  its  conquest. 

At  that,  period  the  horde  was  so  torn  up  with  inward  dissensions  that 
Vasili  had  not  for  son  u*  years  paid  tribute  to  the  khan  and  regarded  himself 
as  independent;  but-  In  HUH  an  unexpected  attack  was  made  on  Moscow  by 
the  Tatar  prince  Kdigei,  who  like  Mamai,  without  being  khan  himself,  made 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  khan  obey  him.  Vasili  Dmitrieviich  bein«i;  off 
his  guard  and  thinking  that  the  horde  had  become  weakened,  did  not  take 
early  measures  against  his  wily  adversarv,  who  dereived  him  bv  hi;  hypocrisy 
and  preiended  goi»d--will.  Like  hi;-;  father  he  eivaped  to  Kn/.tnuna,  but  pro- 
vided better  than  hi,;  father  for  tin*  defenee  of  Mn.vuw  by  rtnttidmj1;  it  in  hi.» 
brave  unele,  Prinrr  Vladimir  Andreeviteh.  The  inhabitant.1,  tlu-m.vlve;'. 
hurried  their  fauhuurg,  and  Kdi^ei  muld  nt»t  lake  the  Kremlin,  btil  the  fmrde 
laid  ua;tr  many  Kii:-ian  fnun.;  and  villarv;-.  M«»:v<»w  n*»v,  learned  that 
altliMu^h  Hie  h<»rde  had  im  Jmt^er  the  pn\\er  In  hnld  l!u  .  ia  in  rervilude 
if  S!;i,";ht  ;"till  m:tk«»  il'^'ll'  terril)|e  by  it  :.udd»-n  iiuMir.-  inn  ,  tieva  faiinjj', 

of  flu*  inhabitant.--.     Shortly  ther»4aft»'r,  in    MI'..!,   \a  ill  wi-n 
tn  t}u  huiiiaiT  («»  fhr  new  Khun   Uj^lallrditi,  bnuadit   htm  tribute 
r«v-«-nt  ;  t<*  thf  Tatftr  grati«l«-r-;.  ;n  that   tft»*  khan  ctuttinnetl   th«* 
f  y  \n  list*  prinre  nf  M«».--'eH\v,  altln»u}'h  h»'  had  pr«-\inu:ly  int 
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friendly  relations  with  his  kinsman,  and  yet  be  on  nis  gumu  ^m*. 
ambitious  designs  of  his  father-in-law.  The  Muscovite  prince. acted 
great  caution  and  prudence,  giving  way  to  his  father-in-law  as  far  as  poa 
but  safeguarded  himself  and  Russia  from  him.  He  did  not  hinder  V 
from  taking  Smolensk,  chiefly  because  the  last  prince  of  Smolensk,  luri 
a  villain  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
f erred  to  submit  to  Vitovt,  rather  than  to  their  own  prince.  When  hen 
Vitovt  showed  too  plainly  his  intentions  of  capturing  Pskov  and  JNovg 
the  grand  prince  of  Moscow  openly  took  up  arms  against  his  tatHer-L 
and  I  war  seemed  imminent ;  but  in  1407  the  matter  was  settled  between  1 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  the  river  Ougra  was  made  a  boui 
between  the  Muscovite  and  the  Lithuanian  possessions. 

^  VASILI  VASILIEVITCH  (AFTERWARDS  CALLED  "THE  BLIND7'  OR  "THE  DAR 

Vasili  Dmitrievitch  died  in  1425.    His  successor,  Vasili  Vasilievitct 

a  man  of  limited  gifts  and  of  weak  mind  and  will,  but  capable  of  every  yi 

and  treachery.    The  members  of  the  princely  house  had  been  held  in 

subjection  under  Vasili  Dmitrievitch,  but  at  his  death  they  raised 

heads,  and  luri,  the  uncle  of  Vasili  Vasilievitch,  endeavoured  to  obta] 

grand  principality  from  the  horde.    But  the  artful  and  wily^  boyar, 

Dmitrievitch  Vsevolozhsky,  succeeded  in  1432  in  setting  aside  lur 

assuring  the  grand  principality  to  Vasili  Vasilievitch.    When  luri  pi 

his  right  of  seniority  as  uncle,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  cited  prec( 

by  which  uncles  had  been  preferred,  as  seniors  in  years  and  birth,  tc 

nephews,  Vsevolozhsky  represented  to  the  khan  that  Vasili  had  &. 

received  the  principality  by  will  of  the  khan  and  that  this  will^should  b 

above  all  laws  and  customs.    This  appeal  to  the  absolute  will  of  the 

pleased  the  latter  and  Vasili  Vasilievitch  remained  grand  prince. 

years  later  this  same  boyar,  angered  at  Vasili  because  the  latter  ha< 

promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  then  married  Marie  laroslavn 

grand-dmghter    of   Vladimir    Andreevitch   Serpukhovski,  ^himself    i 

luri  to  wrfest  the  principality  from  his  nephew.    Thus  Russia  again  b 

the  prey  of  civil  wars,  which  were  signalised  by  hideous  crimes.     lur 

had  taken  possession  of  Moscow,  was  again  expelled  and  soon  aftei 

The  son  of  luri,  Vasili  Kossoi  (the  Squinting)  concluded  peace  with  Vasi 

then,  having  treacherously  violated  the  treaty,  attacked  Vasili,  but  1 

vanquished,  captured,  and  blinded  (1435).  cAfter  a  few  years  the  fol 

events  took  place  at  the  Golden  Horde:  the  khan  Ulu  Makhmet  was  de 

of  his  throne  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow.    The 

prince  not  only  refused  him  his  aid,  but  also  drove  him  out  of  the  boui 

of  the  territory  of  Moscow.    Ulu  Makhmet  and  his  partisans  then  estal 

themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  at  Kazan,  and  there  laid  the  f< 

tions  of  a  Tatar  empire  that  during  a  whole  century  brought  desola! 

Russia.    Ulu  Maklimet,  as  ruler  of  Kazan,  avenged  himself  on  the  Mu 

prince  for  the  past,  was  victorious  over  him  in  battle,  and  took  him  pi 

Vasili  Vasilievitch  only  recovered  his  liberty  by  paying  an  enormous  r 

When  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  he  was  against  his  will  obliged  to  la 

the  people  heavy  taxes  and  to  receive  Tatars  into  his  principality  ar 

them  estates.    All  this  awakened  dissatisfaction  against  him,  of  wh 

Galician  prince  Dmitri  Shemiaka,  the  brother  of  Kossoi,  hastened  1 
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advantage  and  j<umnS  htm.self  to  MM-  primvs  nf  Tverlmd  Mn,.h:,i,k    iu  m,; 
«; ;  onh-m  IV  a*,  to  be  treaehern^ly  ».M  !lt  „„.  IUHn;iM),,.  i!,-'-  n-i    .,    , 
.mded.    ^henuakn  tuuk  pn^ion  of  t!,,-  Kran,l  priuripalitv  m.,1  1  ,    '    ' 

h  h  i.I  \asilun  ronhnernent,  |»>|  nhs,rvi,iw  an  ^ion  «,„.,„;  ,1,,!    ,      ,  , '    . 

ucl.lc.!  to  the  request  of  JUIHW.  l,ishi)ii  of  Hiaxan    .,n.|  I'HV.-  \':,  ill  I  i    II    I-, 

at  (hj.  sain,;  time  nu^  him  m,J  ,,m,  ,w,  w/u       ^.v,,  f ,;,;,: 

the'h  inT,"  rT     ^    '     '^  '  M-""!  k<T»'  llls  ":"h'  !""!  »'  '•"'  «'"  I-''  i      •      f 
the  hiinil  jinm-i' njjHin  rntsi-*!  hint  to  the  throne  ! 

Ji  is  renuirkuhle  tlmt  fn.ni  this  tM-rinil  (he  n>\eu  ,,f  V,  Mi   V-,  ii;  , -,  . 

<-»|i|viy _  (jhaiiKt'a  tin  character.     While  he  im,|  '"           ••••«»    *.«MH'-Mtrii 

Ins  eyesight,  \asili  WUH  a  must  insignifii'nnl  nov-  •         > 

eivi^ti,  iitit  from  (|M.  jj,,,,.  tim(  },(,  jrwt  J,JH  {,V)1<J  ^i^'-  ;'^-."  <j*  ' 

jus  reiga  herniiieH  ilistiit^iiixhe.l  for  it.s  iirutites,-:'  ,^*Srfrr^a'       it ' 

intelligi-nre,  ami  decisiun.      It  is  evident  that'  '""£"„"-*•  -        -^iP', 

rlever  anil  aeiive  men  must  have  ruled  in  the  .     2$&n '? 

nante  ol  Hie  blind  nrinnv   Such  \V<TC  the  bovar*i-  ^    il^fp^F"  " ' 

(he  nrim-rs  Pjitrikirv,   Hiapolov.^ki,     Kwlikin.'  sy."-^!^' 

I  livktrlMi-v.   Mon»»»v,  ami   the  famous  vov«--  '•      c^^Mf^St' 

vods,  MriKa-Ohnlenski  and  Theciilmv  Hn^citlik  vt  *'  Hpw  'W 

hul  ain.ve  all  the  meirupoiifan  Jonas.                '  i  ^  fflL'  ^m  1 


Jonas  was  a  nntivt'of  K  M;-;|  nnaa.     Wlim  IM* 
a-:  mad**  hi  hup  ,,f  Hiazau    hr  did  nut    in  anv 

i  ,•  In-roiiir  a   |arti,an  ni  \\^  lur;,i  viru      hi 

' 


n 


«          «•.  -i 

hTinif  \   uilh  llu*  rundiiinn  :(,f  fh:i{  rjM.t-ii   ,I.,i.  > 
a\\  in   Mu  IN  iv,  -il».rn*  tht    r»*nfn»nf  h'u     i-,n  u,"' 

lM"j!il    l!-        tn     i   I'll,    :*t    th.*   dr.ith     nf     fh  •     JM.  I',- 
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without  regard  to  the  patriarch.  This  event  was  a  dmsivr 
the  past,  and  from  that  time  the  eastern-Russian  church  <ra> 
upon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  acquired  full  indrpr 
centre  of  her  supreme  power  was  Moscow,  and  this  envmnsfaiu 
established  that  moral  importance  of  Moscow,  which  hud  In1 
by  the  metropolitan  Peter,  which  had  been  held  up  by  Alex, 
had  received  greater  brilliancy  from  the  transfer  of  tho  ikon  < 
Virgin  from  Vladimir.  From  that  time  the  Russian  (mitt, 
subject  to  Moscow  and  aiming  to  preserve  their  iiuloprndtw* 
Tver,  Riazan,  Novgorod  —  were  bound  to  her  more  closrly 
bonds. 

When  he  had  for  the  third  time  ascencled  the  _tnr<mr  of 
grand  prince  designated  as  co-regent  with  himself  his  oldest  s> 
was  thenceforth  called  grand  prince  like  his  father,  us  is  shown  1 
of  that  period.  It  was  from  that  time  that,  the  political  aet 
commenced  and  gradually  widened;  and  there  is  no  doubt  t 
attained  his  majority  it  was  he,  and  not  his  blind  father  that 
accomplishment  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  strong!  hwini 
Prince  Dmitri  Shemiaka,  who  had  been  obliged  to  promise  <»; 
desist  from  any  further  attempts  upon  the  grand  principal!! y, 
to  show  his  enmity  against  Vasili  the  Dark.  The  olorgy  \vrot<« 
a  letter  of  admonishment,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  their  n 
and  the  armies  of  Moscow  marched  with  the  blessing  of  Jona 
paniecl  by  the  young  prince,  against  Shemiaka  in  (.Julian.  > 
defeated  and  fled  to  Novgorod,  where  the  inhabitants  gnvo  1 
and  Galicia  with  its  dependencies  was  again  joined  to  Mosn»\ 
continued  to  plot  against  Vasili,  took  listing,  and  esf.ablishod  1 
but  the  young  prince  Ivan  Vasilieyitch  drove  him  out,  and  Sli 
fled  to  Novgorod.  The  metropolitan  Jonas  issued  an  nlirt.  <1 
miaka  excommunicated  from  the  church,  forbidding  orfhodn 
eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  reproaching  the  people  of  Novgnr- 
received  him.  It  was  then  decided  at  Moscow  to  put.  an  i'lui 
by  secretly  murdering  him;  the  secretary  Borodati,  thruugl 
boyar  Ivan  Kotov,  induced  Shemiaka's  cook  to  prepare  and 
a  poisoned  fowl  (1453). 

Vasili  the  Dark  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  14G2,   from  an 
treatment  of  burns.    He  outlived  his  chief  counsellor,    the 
Jonas,  by  a  year,  the  latter  having  died  on  the  31st  of  Mart 

A 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE   INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT   DURING    THK  T,V 

The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  eomiwi 
new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Russia;  in  its  two  halves  two  empires  1>< 
tallize:  that  of  Moscow  in  the  east  and  that  of  Lithuania  in  the 
scattered  elements  began  to  gather  around  the  new  centres  i 
for  eastern  Russia  was  Moscow,  until  then  an  insignifirant* 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles,  being  the  share  of  the  youngor'' 
less  powerful  princes.  Under  Daniel  Aleksandrovitch l  the  t<m 
constituted  the  whole  principality.  With  the  acquisition  c 
(1302),  Mozhaisk  (1303),  and  Kolomna  (1308)  this  region  bcca! 

1 A  son  of  Alexander  Nevski. 
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more  extended,  hut  when  it  fell  to  the  sluire  of  Ivan  Duniloviteh  after  the 
deaHi  of  his  brother  luri,  it  was  still  very  insignificant ;  and  yet  through  -.'.5 
resources  the  princes  of  Moscow  managed  to  become  the  first  in  eastern 
Russia  and  little  by  little  to  gather  round  them  the  whole,  of  eastern  Russn. 
The  rise  of  the  principality  of  Moscow  is  one*  of  the*  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  Russia.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  par- 
ticular attention  should  have  been  directed  towards  it  by  historians,  and 
by  the*  light,  of  their  united  investigations  the  phenomenon  becomes  suf- 
ficiently clear. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  domination  of  the  Tatars  in  eastern 
'Russia-,  there  was  a  continual  struggle  amongst  the  princes  for  the  title  of 
grand  prince*,  to  which  they  also  strove  to  unite  the  possession  of  Vladimir, 
YVe  also  observe  another  distinctive  feature  of  the  time,  which  was  that  tin* 
princes  did  not  remain  to  live  in  Vladimir,  but  only  strove*  to  unite*  it  to  (heir 
own  possessions,  and  thus  augment  tlu»m,  and,  if  possible*,  secure  them  for 
their  families.  The  struggle*,  was  for  the*  preponderance  of  one*-  family  over 
another  I  lire  nigh  the  extension  of  its  territorial  possessions.  In  the  Kievan 
period,  whoever  became  prince*  of  Kiev,  removed  to  Kiev,  and  named  some- 
one of  his  own  family  as  ruler  in  his  own  principality,  so  that  if  Kiev  were 
lost  ami  it  should  pass  into  another  family,  he  would  not  lo.se  his  own  patri- 
mony. 

During  the  Tatar  period  we  note  a  new  phenomenon:  the*  prinees  did  not 
merely  separate  themselves  from  their  patrimonial  lands,  but  even  from 
their  capitals;  for  instance:  Iarosla.v  lived  in  Tver,  Basil  in  Kostroma, 
Andrew  m  Uorodeza,  Dmitri  in  Peretaslavl,  and  so  on.  The  power  of  a  grand 
prlnee  at  that  time  was  only  a  hegemony,  a  preponderate  over  other  prinres; 
as  a  textimony  of  their  independence  the  other  priures,  the  elders,  of  lln-ir 
families  i.'sueh  as  Ria'/an,  Tver,  etc.)  began  also  to  rail  themselves  grand 
prinees,  and  I  he  prepondenmee  of  the  grand  prince  of  \ladimir  lillte  by 
little  lost  its  si^niiirajH'e.  To  all  this  there  must  ye!  be  added  another  speeial 
riivuinsf  artre,  that  in  order  f<»r  anyone  to  unite  Vladimir  and  its.  territorv 
to  his  possessions  and  thus,  obtain  the  pjvdominanee,  a  int'Iil:  or  letter 
of  the  khan  was  required;  no  rights  NM-JV  neres'ary  and  a  wide  Held  \\a-i 
open  |W  every  «»;uest.  Thus,  there  appeared  a  ne\\  ba  i  :  for  the  right  of 
sueees.  i«  »n ;  the  favour  of  the  khan.  To  obtain  this  favour  was  the  aim  of 
all  the  prinei-s,  to  keep  if  a  peeuliar  art.  \Yhue\er  po;-.ess.ed  this  art 
would  be  the  head  ovrf  all  e;i.,jrrn  Uu:  ia,  and  \\hoe\i-r  eoiild  maintain  ihi.i 

p!   t      \  !   I  t  1 

of  ihi 

Vl«'f  i  »r.       This   drv  - 

•  ,  and   in   it    Say 
i-r  nor  higher  rights, 

:d    the    favour   of    the 
,  pi  H<r  and  ;-erluded, 


'      . '  j    *  ,..,!  ,  Is     v,  ,  •  ,  ,  i*  1  lh'"  priftre  :  of  the  horde, 

*'.'  .    b  i  .     ,«•     ,i   j     *  s-   I  ,  rr;ipim%  and  ;ill  iheir 

*i    i  .     **  .ill.        1  hfil*    t|Uahtie.i    \\eie 

tji  if   v»,'j.-  onlv  bv  tiif'f* 
b*  ui»»  d,     Ale.vautler  laro.".l;ivit»-h 

1   «    /    '•     ]  ^         i1  •      «i      lL,J    f^ir  p»»liey  ,^hritjld  l»e   to  givr 
ui,    ?'»'.**»         '.       ,  1   »  •  \\.  /    v  ;*  'ii   ,:**»"!  ,un.     He  \viiu  fjjllu\ved  thi.-* 

«,   \\  .         \  »  '|..    \  i  II,   U 
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the  oppressions  of  the  barbarians,  they  became  more  greedy,  and  1 
to  insults  and  to  shame,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  violence  of  f  ore 
From  the  time  of  Vasili  laroslavitch  down  to  that  of  Ivan  Kalitj 
unhappy  period!)  Russia  resembled  a  black  forest  rather  than  a  s 
appeared  to  be  right;  he  who  could  pillage,  pillaged,  foreigners 
alike;  there  was  no  safety,  either  on  the  roads  or  at  home;  robbei 
property  everywhere.  And  when  this  terrible  anarchy  began  t< 
when  the  stupor  and  the  terror  had  ceased,  and  law,  which  is  the  soi 
could  at  least  be  re-established,  it  was  then  necessary  to  have  r 
severity  unknown  to  the  ancient  Russians.  Light  pecuniary  fine 
erly  sufficed  for  the  repression  of  theft,  but  already  in  the  fourteei 
thieves  were  hanged.  The  Russian  of  laroslav's  day  knew  no 
than  those  he  might  receive  in  a  private  quarrel;  under  the 
Mongols  corporal  punishment  was  introduced.  It  may  be  that 
character  of  the  nation  still  offers  traces  which  were  impressed  up 
barbarity  of  the  conqueror.  It  must  be  remarked  also  that,  to 
other  noble  qualities,  valour  and  military  courage  grew  visil 
Formerly  the  princes  had  struck  with  the  sword;  during  this 
redressed  their  grievances  by  means  only  of  baseness  and  complai 
before  the  khans.  If,  after  two  centuries  of  such  slavery,  Russia 
lost  all  moral  sense,  all  love  for  virtue,  and  all  patriotism,  let  u 
influence  of  religion;  it  is  religion  which  has  maintained  them  in 
of  men  and  citizens,  which  has  not  allowed  hearts  to  grow  hai 
science  to  be  silenced.  Humiliated  as  Russians  they  again  raisec 
under  the  name  of  Christians,  and  they  loved  their  country  as  beii 
of  true  believers. 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  state  was  changed;  every 
was  free,  everything  which  was  founded  on  ancient  rights,  civil 
became  extinct.  After  having  humbly  cringed  to  the  horde, 
returned  to  their  homes  as  terrible  masters,  for  they  were  comma 
name  of  a  supreme  suzerain.  That  which  could  not  be  done  e 
clays  of  laroslav  the  Great  or  in  those  of  Andrew  and  of  Vsevol 
accomplished  noiselessly  and  without  difficulty  in  the  time  of  t 
At  Vladimir  and  everywhere  else,  except  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  t 
longer  heard  the  sound  of  the  vetch6  bell,  that  manifestation  of  pc 
oigiity ;  a  manifestation  which  was  often  tumultuous,  but  dear  to  • 
ants  of  Slavo-Russians.  This  right  of  the  ancient  towns  was  no  k 
to  the  now  towns,  like  Moscow  and  Tver,  which  became  impoi 
the  Mongol  dominion.  Once  only  do  the  chronicles  make  mei 
vetehe  of  Moscow  and  they  speak  of  it  a*  an  extraordinary  ev 
the  capital,  threatened  by  the  enemy,  and  abandoned  by  the  sove 
itself  thrown  on  its  own  resources.  The  towns  had  lost  the  righ 
their  chiefs,  who,  by  their  importance  and  the  splendour  of  tl 
dignity,  had  given  umbrage  not  only  to  the  princely  dignitaries 
princes  themselves."  / 

Wallace's  View 

The  Tatar  domination  did  not  by  any  means  Tatarise  the  co 
Tatars  never  settled  in  Russia  proper,  and  never  amalgamated  wit: 
So  long  us  thoy  retained  their  semi-pagan,  semi-Buddhistic  religi* 
number  of  their  notables  became  Christians  and  were  absorbed  by 
noblesse ;  but  as  soon  as  the  horde  adopted  Islam,  this  movement  ^ 
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There  was  no  blending  of  the  two  races  such  us  has  takrn  place  —  and  is  si  ill 

i"  r!j?  P'n<C  ^7     :tWl'Hl  ""•  UV??".1  I?1"*"'"?  ''""1  '!'«  *<»nish  tribes  of'  he 
H.I  h.     ihe  Kussians  remaine  > 


•  .  ' 

ssians  remained  Christ  wns,  aiul  (lu>  T:i(ars  rcnmi.u-,1  M,,l,am. 

' 


It  i.uiKt,  h,mrv«T,  he  adnntfnl  (hat.  tin-  Tatar  .luminntum,  thm.j/h  if  lm«l 
«<ll.''  uiflurncc  on  the  life  and  hahit.s  of  (he  people,  ha«l  a  verv  deep  arid 
lasting  mflueiu'e  on  (he  politic:,!  development  of  (he  nation.  Af'the  time  of 
the  cotujuest  Russia  was  compo.sed  cf  a  large  nurnber  of  itidependeni  priiu-i- 
pahf.es  all  gov.Ttied  hy  (lie  descendaiKs  of  |{urik.  As  these  j,rinni!alili,s 
were  not  geo^raplucal  orethnogrnplucal  units,  hut  mere  artificial,  j.rbitrarSlv 
de(u,e,l  <  hstncts,  which  were  regularly  w»l«Hv«.lr«l  «ir  combined  according  to 
OH-  hereditary  rights  of  the  prinms,  it  Ls  highly  probable  (hat  (hey  w.u.ld  in 
any  c;ase  have  been  sooner  or  latiT  united  un.Jer  one  wej.tre;  but  if  is  uuife 
«'rtnint]mttJ«y.oh(|yofth«klmnsh(.|i)^ 
to  create  the  autocratic  {lower  which  has  since  Lewi  wielded  by  the  czars/ 
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lings,  like  the  nobles  of  other  lands,  and  were  defended  by  formidable  retim 
The  primate  held  a  court  superior  in  magnificence  to  that  of  the  grand  prir 
and  surrounded  by  boyars,  guards,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  east,  he  p 
sessed  almost  unlimited  power  over  life  and  death;  he  was  the  first  peri 
who  was  consulted  on  all  questions  of  difficulty,  and,  as  a  means  of  cxhil 
ing  the  supremacy  of  his  station,  he  instituted  public  ceremonies,  at  wh 
the  princes  assisted,  holding  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on  which  he  rode.  1 
tendency  of  the  church  to  outgrow  the  space  wherein  its  roots  were  1; 
was  greatly  forwarded  by  the  fertilizing  contributions  which  flowed  in  u} 
it  from  all  quarters.  Whenever  a  phenomenon  in  the  physical  world  alarn 
the  superstitions  of  the  people,  the  major  part  of  the  population  bequeatl 
their  wealth  to  the  monasteries,  with  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  fav 
of  Heaven  and  securing  happiness  in  the  next  world.  The  corruptions 
the  church  of  Rome  had  already  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Gn 
faith.  The  system  of  donations  that  prevailed  in  Papal  Italy,  where  cr 
tlic  kingdoms  of  earth  were  bartered  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  had  sot 
example  of  which  the  Russian  clergy  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
was,  perhaps,  a  natural  conclusion  that  the  clemency  of  the  Godhead  eo 
be  purchased  in  a  country  where  earthly  justice  and  exemptions  from  p 
ishrncnts  were  sold  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

But  the  lenity  and  favour  shown  by  the  Tatars  to  the  Greek  clergy 
not  produce  the  effect  upon  which  they*  calculated.  The  Tatars,  accuston 
to  rule  people  of  different  religions,  and  possessing  within  themselves 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  for  their  wandering  mode  of  life  prevented  1-1 
priesthood  from  resolving  itself  into  a  corporation,  viewed  with  eomparat 
indifference  the  spreading  institutions  and  growing  strength  of  tin*  chut 
They  only  contemplated  in  the.  honours  and  advantages  they  heaped  u\ 
it,  the  policy  of  gaining  over  to  their  side  a  powerful  body  of  uuxilinr 
But  the  indestructible  spirit  of  Christianity  shrunk  from  a  union  with 
creed  of  the  pagans;  while  the  barbarous  intolerance  of  the  Tatars  furnis 
a  further  motive  to  array  the  priests  against,  the  enemies  of  their  reli<j 
and  their  country.  They  knew  that  in  the  grand  princedom  resit  let  I 
sole  power  by  which  the  Tatars  were  ultimately'  to  be  driven  out  of  the  la 
they  saw  that  to  arm  that  power  with  sufficient  moans  it  was  neecssar} 
enrich  its  treasury,  to  enlarge  its  bounds,  and  to  attract  within  the  ei 
of  its  sway  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian  principalities;  I 
perceived  in  the  civil  commotions  that  oppressed  the  empire  a  const 
source  of  internal  weakness,  and  they  dedicated  their  energies  and  tl 
influence  to  the  one  object  of  rendering  the  grand  prince  supreme.  Moli; 
medanism  assailed  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  papal  church  on  the  oil 
they  wanted  a  rallying  point  of  resistance  against  both;  and  they  could  c 
find  it  in  the  elevation  of  the  throne  to  an  imperial  height.  *  Hence, 
clergy  supported  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  which  by  its  consistency  i 
perpetuity  was  calculated  to  promote  the  progressive  ascension  of  the  prin< 
authority;  and  thus  by  degrees,  and  the  inevitable  progress  of  an  ac< 
doctrine  that  survived  through  every  obstacle,  the  church  became  blen 
with  the  state;  and  the  policy  of  the  priesthood,  exercising  its  subtle  influx 
governed  and  directed  the  motions  of  the  civil  jurisdiction. 


CHARACTER  AND   AIMS  OF  IVAN 


Ivan  the  Great,  favoured  by  such  auspicious  dispositions  on  the  par 
the  clergy,  and  by  the  rapid  coherence  of  the  principalities,  ascended 


throne  in  Mfi2»  nt  the  age*  of  twenty-two.  HP  was  a  f  nan  of  grout  cunning 
nivd  prudence*  find  was  remarkable  fur  indomitable  perseverance,  which  carried 
him  triumphantly  to  the  conclusions  of  his  designs  in  a.  spirit  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  flu*  ruin  or  bad  faith  that  tracked  his  progress.  Such  a.  man  alone, 
who-  wan  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  scrunles  of  honour  and  the  demands  of 
justice,  was  fit  to  meet  flu*  dUHeulties  !>y  which  the  grand  princedom  was 
surrounded,  lie  saw  them  all  clearly,  resolved  upon  the  course  he  should 
take;  and  throughout  a  long  reign,  in  which  the  paramount-  ambition  of 
rendering  Russia  independent  nnd  (ho  throne  supreme  was  (ho  leading 
feature  of  his  policy,  he  pursued  his  plans  with  undoviating  consistency. 
Hut  that  policy  was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  open  and  responsible  acts. 
The  whole  character  of  Ivan  was  tinged  with  the  duplicity  of  the  churchmen 
who  held  so  high  a  place*  in  IUH  counHoln.  His  proceedings  wore  neither  direct, 
imr  at  first  apparently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire;  but  the 
great-  cause  wan  secretly  advancing  against  all  impediments.  While  he 
forbore  in  risk  his  advantages,  he  left  an  opportunity  for  disunion  amongst 
his  enemies,  by  which  he  wan  certain  to  gain  in  the  end.  Ho  never  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  position  of  the  security  of  which  lie  was  not  sure;  and 
he  carried  this  spirit  of  caution  to  such  an  extremity  that  many  of  the  early 
yearn  of  his  reign  present  ft  succession  of  timid  and  vacillating  movements, 
that  more  nearly  resemble  the  subterfuges  of  a  coward  than  the  crafty  artifices 
of  a  despot. 

Tin*  objects  of  which  he  never  lost  sight  were,  to  free  himself  from  enemies 
abroad,  and  to  convert  the  princedom  at  home  into  an  autocracy.  So  exten- 
sive a  design  could  not  have  been  effected  by  men*  force  of  arms,  for  he  had 
so  many  domestic  and  foreign  foes  to  meet  at  once,  ami  so  many  points  of 
attack  and  defence  to  cover,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  so  ««rand 
a  project  by  militarv  means  alone.  That  which  he  could  not.  effect,  there- 
fore, by  the  swurd,  he  endeavoured  to  perform  by  diplomatic  intrigue;  and 
tin!  ,  between  the  occasional  victories.  i»i  Ins,  armies,  and  the  still  more  po\v- 
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those  pretensions  to  which  he  affected  to  submit,  but  which  he  was  secret 
resolved  to  annihilate.  This  plausible  conformity  procured  him  time 
prepare  and  mature  his  designs;  and  so  insidiously  did  he  pursue  his  pu 
pose,  that  he  extended  that  time  by  a  servility  which  nearly  forfeited  t! 
attachment  of  the  people.  The  immediate  object  of  consideration  was  ofo 
ously  the  Golden  Horde,  because  all  the  princes  and  republics,  and  even  ti 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  were  interested  in  any  movement  that  was  calculate 
'  to  embarrass  the  common  enemy.  Ivan's  policy  was  to  unite  as  many  of  I 
enemies  as  he  could  against  a  single  one,  and  finally  to  subdue  them  all  1 
the  aid  of  each  other.  Had  he  ventured  upon  any  less  certain  course,  ! 
must  have  risked  a  similar  combination  against  himself.  He  began  by  wit 
holding  the  ordinary  tribute  from  the  khan,  but  without  exhibiting  ai 
symptoms  of  inallegiance.  He  merely  evaded  the  tax,  while  he  acknowledg* 
the  right;  and  his  dissimulation  succeeded  in  blinding  the  Tatar,  who  st 
believed  that  he  held  the  grand  prince  as  a  tributary,  although  he  did  n 
receive  his  tribute.  The  khan,  completely  deceived,  not  only  permitted  tit 
recusancy  to  escape  with  impunity,  but  was  further  prevailed  upon  to  wit 
draw  the  Tatar  residents,  and  their  retinues,  and  the  Tatar  merchants,  wl 
dwelt  in  Moscow,  and  who  infested  with  the  haughty  bearing  of  masters  ev< 
the  avenues  of  the  Kremlin.^ 


IVAN  VASILIEVTTCH  MARRIES  THE   GREEK  PRINCESS  SOPHIA   (1472  A.D.) 

By  completing  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  destroying  the  independen 
of  the  townships  and  the  appanaged  princes,  Ivan  created  the  empire  of  Me 
cow.  The  form  of  government  of  this  empire  and  all  the  outward  surroun 
ings  of  power  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  marriage  of  Ivan  to  Sophi 
daughter  of  Thomas  Palasologus,  and  niece  of  the  last  emperor  of  Byzantiui 
who  brought  to  Moscow  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  Empii 
Ivan  had  lost  his  first  wife  in  1467,  and  two  years  later  the  question  arose 
his  marriage  with  the  Greek  princess.  Thomas  Palaeologus  had  retired  wi 
his  family  to  Rome;  the  idea  of  finding  a  bridegroom  for  his  daughter  belon 
to  the  Greek  vissarion,  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  union  ai 
at  that  time  cardinal.  The  cardinal  and  pope  had  naturally  in  view  t! 
finding  of  a  new  champion  against  the  then  terrible  Turks,  and  at  the  san 
time  of  bringing  Russia  into  the  union.  The  envoy  sent  to  Moscow  was 
Greek  by  the  name  of  luri,  who  said  that  Sophia  had  several  suitors,  who 
she  had  refused  because  she  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  Latin  church.  Iva 
after  taking  counsel  with  his  mother  and  bCyars,  sent  to  Rome  Karl  Friaz 
(whose  brother  Ivan  had  been  coiner  of  money  at  the  court  of  Moscow)  to  s 
the  bride  and  confer  with  the  pope;  the  latter  gave  his  consent  and  requin 
that  boy ars  should  be  sent  from  Moscow  to  fetch  the  bride;  Friazin  was  se: 
for  the  bride  and  carried  on  the  negotiations;  finally  in  June,  1472,  Sophi 
accompanied  by  the  papal  legate,  left  Rome.  She  was  met  with  honours 
Pskov  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  was  afterwards  greeted  with  lil 
homage  at  Novgorod.  When  Sophia  was  drawing  near  Moscow,  warm  di 
putes  arose  in  the  grand  prince's  council  as  to  whether  it  could  be  allow< 
that  a  Latin  crucifix  should  be  carried  before  the  legate.  The  metropolis 
declared  that  in  the  event  of  it  being  permitted,  the  pope's  legate  shou 
enter  by  one  gate  and  he  at  another:  it  is  unbecoming  to  us  to  hear  of  such 
thing,  not  to  say  witness  it,  for  he  who  shows  honour  and  love  to  anoth 
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religion  offends  his  own;  finally  the  legate  had  to  enter  without  the  crucifix. 
On  the  day  of  the  entry  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  (November  12), 
after  winch  the  legate  presented  his  credentials  and  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  the  metropolitan  Philip,  who  called  to  his  aid  the*  scribe  Nikita,  Popo- 
vitch.  The  chronicler  says  (hat  being  in  despair  of  getting  the  belter  of  the 
Russian  scribes,  the  legate  gave  up  the*  controversy,  saying  that  he  had  no 
books  with  him.** 

The  marriage  of  the  sovereign  of  Moscow  with  the  Greek  princess  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  Russian  history,  Properly  speaking,  an  alliance* 
with  the  Byssantine  emperors  was  not  a  novelty,  and  such  marriages,  excepting 
the  first  of  them  —  that  of  St.  Vladimir  ~  had  no  important  consequences 
and  changed  nothing  essential  in  'Russian  life.  Hut  the*  marriage*  of  Ivan 
with  Sophia  was  conchuled  under  peculiar  circuniHtanc.es.  In  the  first,  place, 
his  bride  did  not  come1  from  Greece,  hut  from  Italy,  and  her  marriage  opened 
the  way  to  intercourse  between  Muscovite  Russia  and  the  west.  In  the  second 
place,  tlu1  empire  of  Byzantium  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  customs,  political 
n  wceptions,  the  manner* ami  ceremonies  of  court  life,  deprived  of  their  original 
soil,  sought  a  fresh  field  and  found  it  in  a,  country  of  a,  like,  faith  —  Russia. 
As  long  us  Byzantium  had  existed,  although  Russia  adopted  her  entire 
ecclesiastical  system,  yet  in  political  respects  she.  had  always  remained  purely 
Russian,  and  tlie  Greeks  had  no  inclination  to  transform  Russia  into  a  Byzan- 
tium; now*,  however,  that  Byzantium  no  longer  existed,  the  idea  arose  that. 
Greece  ought  to  re-incarnate  herself  in  Russia-  and  thai  the  Russian  monarchy 
ought  to  be  a  continuation  by  right,  of  succession  of  Byzantium,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  Russian  Church  was  by  order  of  succession  bone  of  the  bone 
and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  Greek  church.  It  happened  opportunely  thai, 
eastern  Russia  had  freed  herself  from  the  subjugation  of  the  'Tatars,  precisely 
a!  the  Ihnr  when  By/.antium  was  enslaved  by  the  Turks,  and  there  arose  {he 
hope  that  the  youthful  Russian  monarchy,  strengthened  and  consolidated, 
\\ould  beet  »me  the  chief  mover  in  the  liberation  of  Greece. 

The  marriage  of  Sophia  with  the  Russian  grand  prince  thus,  acquired  the 
si'/niiicafion  of  a  transfer  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  descendants  of 
I*;i!;mloiMjs  to  the  ruling  house  of  Russia.  It  is.  true  that  Sophia  had  brothers 
who  had  otherwise  di-jpt^.ed  of  their  hereditary  rights;  one  of  them,  Manuel, 
had  /ubmitted  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  another,  Andrew,  had  t \\ice  visited 
MH-CM\\,  but  had  not  rlayeil  thi-iv  Ion  is*,  and  had  f'one  to  Italy  and  sold  hi:-* 
ln-reditary  rtifhis,  fir.^t  to  the  French  Kintf  Charles  V1I1,  and  afterwards  to 
tl'«*  S|»a»*i--h  Ferdilrmd  tin*  Catholic,  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  a.  trans* 
f»'  ».t  tit*  !i;jjf  M»  T^f  f»\/,i"tit'e  monarch.-:  to  Catholic  lung's  could  not  la* 
I*  •  "«!»•!  .«  i  vtful;  :md  uch  i<«  'mi*  th*4  ea.-.e  a  far  greater  rij'ht  was.  repiv- 
*  M«  «!  b\  v  |  S  *  »,  v  ho  1*  el  ft  ii^tiM  *i  taitlii'ul  I"  orthodoxy,  who  was  the  \\ife 
t  <l  n  i  I*1*'  !•  %  »\'-i«  jfii,  vh««  pji  I  b»%cnine  ami  did  heroine  the  mother  nrnl 
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ing  the  entire  reign  oi  Ivan  Vasilieyitch  and  continued  after  his  death, 
the  court  household  the  high-sounding  title  of  czar  was  introduced,  and  -1 
custom  of  kissing  the  monarch's  hand.  Court  ranks  were  established  aL 
master  of  the  stables,  master  of  the  horse,  and  chamberlains  (the  latter,  ho 
ever,  appeared  only  at  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign).  The  importance  of  the  boy; 
as  the  highest  class  of  society  fell  before  an  autocratic  sovereign;  all  becai 
equal,  all  alike  were  his  slaves.  The  honourable  appellation  of  boyar  was  1 
stowed  by  the  grand  prince  as  a  reward  for  services;  besides  the  boyars  tli< 
was  also  created  a  somewhat  lower  rank  —  that  of  the  lokolnitchi 1  —  the  co 
inencement  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  of  ranks.  To  the  time  of  Ivan  Vasil 
vitcli  may  also  be  attributed  the  establishment  of  bureaus  (prikazi)  w: 
their  secretaries  and  clerks.  But  most  important  and  essential  of  all  ^ 
the  change  in  the  dignity  attaching  to  the  grand  prince,  strongly  to  be  f 
and  clearly  visible  in  the  actions  of  the  deliberate  Ivan  Vasilievitch;  1 
grand  prince  hud  become  an  autocratic  sovereign.  Even  in  his  predeccss< 
do  we  notice  an  approximation  to  this,  but  the  first  autocrat  in  the  full  ser 
of  the  word  was  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  ami  he  became  so  especially  after  his  m; 
riage  to  Sophia.  From  that  time  all  his  activity  was  consistently  and  unswc] 
ingljr  consecrated  to  the  strengthening  of  monarchy  and  autocracy.6* 

SUBJUGATION    OF  THE   lUOl'UWJCS 

From  the  beginning  of  Ivan's  reign  there  wn,s  no  change  in  poHt'n 
policy;  the,  old  system  of  the  gradual  annihilation  of  the  independent  repi 
lican  communities  and  appanaged  princes  continued,  as  well  as  the  t 
waiting  policy  In  regard  to  the  Tatars,  which  was  based  on  the  exploitati 
of  their  internecine  quarrels.  Vasili  had  already  prepared  to  deal  the  fn 
blow  to  Novgorod,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Arehbish 
Jonas;  and  the  inhabitants,  remembering  this,  were  in  expectation  of  fn 
action  on  the  part  of  Moscow  and  sought  support  from  other  quartors.  8u 
support  could  at  that  time  be  afforded  them  only  by  the  grand  prince 
Lithuania,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the  people  of  Novgorod  to  enter  into  re 
tions  with  him,  because  such  relations  would  have  the  signilieatkm  of  a  I 
trayal  of  orthodoxy.  This  being  well  understood  at  Moscow,  the  rul< 
there  hastened  to  forestall  the  danger:  the  grand  prince  wrote  a  letter 
Archbishop  Jonas,  declaring  to  him  that  the  Lithuanian  metropolitan  (!reg< 
was  a  disciple  of  Isidore  ami  a  defender  of  the  "unia,"  and  that  relations  wi 
him  must  not  bo  entered  into.  In  order  to  support  the  right  on  his  sit 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  in  the  interests  of  Novgorod  rejected  the  soli 
tations  of  the  people  of  Pskov  who  wished  to  have  a  separate  bishop;  t 
grand  prince  himself  left  unheeded  the  insmts  shown  to  men  of  Moscow 
Novgorod,  and  even  the  infringement  of  his  ancient  princely  rights.  Oec 
pied  in  a  war  with  Kazan,  he  only  exchanged  embassies  with  Novgorod. 

Meanwhile  the  party  in  Novgorod  which  was  hostile  to  Moscow  boeai 
more  and  more  rampant;  the  leaders  of  this  party  were  the  Rordski,  t 
children  of  the  dead  burgomaster  (posadnick).  They  were  incited  by  th 
mother  Martha,  who  as  an  "honourable  widow"  enjoyed  great  esteem;  t 
Boretski  were  wealthy  and  had  great  influence  in  the  vetchA.  At  their  ins 
gation  Prince  Michael  Olelkovitch,  brother  of  Simon,  prince  of  Kiev,  M 
invited  to  come  from  Lithuania  to  Novgorod.  Previously  the  Lithuani 
princes  that  had  been  called  upon  to  serve  Novgorod  had  lived  togetl 

1  From  dkolo,  about,  around  —  persons  about  tlio  czar. 
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with  the  Muscovite  lieutenants;  now  the  question  \vas  already  different 
and  the  Lithuanian  party  decided  to  go  further.  At  the  end  of  1-170  Jonas 
died  and  the  question  was  raised  in  the  vetche  of  having  the  archbishop 
nominated  in  Lithuania;  this  time,  however,  the  archbishop  Theophilus 
was  chosen  and  his  partisans  stood  out  for  his  consecration  in  Moscow  and 
were  successful,  so  that  a  consent  to  his  passing  through  was  obtained  from 
tin*  grain!  prince.  An  ambassador  coming  from  Pskov  with  the  news  that 
the  grand  prince  called  the  men  of  Pskov  upon  Novgorod,  and  offering  pro- 
posals of  mediation,  again  gave  preponderance  to  the  Lithuanian  party. 
The  vefche  assembled,  and  people  in  it  began  to  cry  out :  "We  are  fret*  men 
of  great  Novgorod  and  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow  does  us  many  wrongs 
and  much  injustice;  we  are  for  the  king  of  Poland;'*  with  the  help  of  (lie 
"wicked  peasants  of  the  vetehe'1  they  gained  the.  victory,  and  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  (Vsitnir,  the  result  of  which  wan  a  convention  for  the  submission 
of  Novgorod  to  him.  Olelkoviieh  soon  left.  Novgorod,  having  wronged 
the  provinces  of  Novgorod  in  various  ways.  The  grand  prince  still  wished 
to  try  peaceful  measures  and  sent  his  ambassador  to  Novgorod  with  an  ex- 
hortation, and  the*  metropolitan  .Philip  sent  a  letter  of  admonishment.  After 
the  failure  of  this  embassy  the  grand  prince  assembled  his  council  (thnnnn') 
and  proposed  the  question:  Shall  we  march  on  Novgorod  now  or  wait  until 
winter?  It  wan  well  known  that  a  inarch  to  Novgorod  in  summer  was  very 
difficult,  yet  it  was  decided  to  go  at  once,  and  a,  declaration  of  war  was  sent. 
In  July,  1-171,  the  grand  prince  himself  with  troops  from  Moscow  ami  Tver, 
and  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  set  out  from  Moscow;  the  men  of  Pskov 
joined  the  Moscow  troops  <>u  the  way.  A  religious  character  was  given  to 
the  e\pedif  ion.  Before  start  ing,  the  grand  prince  went  to  pray  in  the  cathedral 
of  Moscow,  and  chroniclers  liken  this  expedition  to  thai  of  <  lideon  against 
the  Midianites  and  that  of  Ihnitri  against  Mamai. 

After  the  battle  at  T/koi'ost,  Prinee  Khohuski,  a  voyevod  of  Ivan,  deci- 
nvelv  defeated  the  people  of  Novgorod  at.  the  river  Shelun  ( July  I-lth,  H7f>V} 
aij'I  I  he  same  day  the  Moscow  voyevod  Ohra/ets,  defe;»led  Prince  Ya;  ili 
Shui/  I.i,  who  w.'t  :  in  the  service  of  Novgorod,  at  the  river  Shilenga,  and  subju- 
j'aJ'''l  ;ill  fhr  thin  k  territories;  "  everywhere  the  Lord  <i<ul  helped  I  he  grand 
iiuei'  t»  « i.'iVir.l  hi-;  rights,"  Nothinji  rejuained  for  Novgorod  but  fo  suti- 
it,  f*  »r  ( *a:  imir,  tu'eiipjed  uith  hi;  o\\n  affair/',  had  not  come  to  her  defence. 


h«'  rel*-!itrd,  accepted   the  petition  *  >f  TlteuphJltiS  \\hich  \\:\;\ 

(pnlifaii,  tool  a  ran  -»»m  ««f  ITi.atio  roubK-j 
treaty  by  which  the,  inhabitants*  \\ere 
an«l  lo  have  their  airhbi  'hop  nominated 

1  \M\  »»;» »rto|  and  remained  there  until  I'Vbru- 
«ur  :   and   .f Il'f  '   by   frrt*at    \ovj.rornd  and   her 

!eled    jU    lice    a  '•    of    old.    The    S!a  \  fioVsU 

riiplamt    ;»!'ai:i:--f    fh*4   hoinnirahle   bitrgn-- 
,,    and    nineteen   otiier  bovars  \shn   lta»l 
il.ir  c»  »inp!:ii!)t    \\:i     brMiijdit   by  ill1'  buy  a  rs 

made  iiicnr  inn  •  info  their  lands  aiul 

WeJ'e    «»f    \erv    fp'jUeli'    nei'lin'elM'e    ti!    NoV- 

i:iipri  «^jed  in  \\n  mw,  nK-^n  ing 
•["iiriii**  fh'jt  uith  hi;1  connui.  saries 
iri»- ••  !n*!!t  X«»v^Mr«»d;  if  \vasalso  f!i**n  that 
ichidr,  a-  III  ,'ificieiit  time.-:,  it  treaty 
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with  Sweden.  In  1477  complainants  from  Novgorod  came  to  Moscow;  "Su< 
a  thing/'  says  the  chronicle,  "  had  never  happened  before  since  the  beginnii 
of  Novgorod  and  since  it  began  to  have  grand  princes  from  the  house 
Rurik."  Their  coming  was  quite  comprehensible;  the  smaller  folk  we 
persuaded  that  it  was  only  by  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of  the  grand  prin 
that  they  could  obtain  redress  against  the  greater,  and  therefore  they  hs 
recourse  to  him.  Such  a  result  having  been  attained,  it  only  remained  " 
await  the  first  pretext  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  No- 
gorod.  The  occasion  soon  presented  itself;  in  1477  the  envoys  from  tl 
bishop  and  from  all  Novgorod,  Nazar  of  Podvoiski  and  Zacharias,  the  seer 
tary  of  the  vetche,  called  Ivan  and  his  son,  young  Ivan,  gospodd  and  n 
lords,1  as  had  always  been  previously  done,  and  the  grand  prince  sent  amba 
sadors  to  Novgorod  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  this  title.  Tumuli 
brawls,  and  even  murder  took  place  in  Novgorod,  and  the  ambassador  w, 
sent  away  with  an  insulting  message.  Then  Ivan  assembled  his  troops  • 
go  against  Novgorod;  he  called  upon  Tver  and  Pskov  for  aid,  ordered  fc 
brothers  to  assemble,  and  sending  before  him  the  Tatar  prince,  Daniar  Kas 
movitch,  he  set  out  himself.  The  people  of  Novgorod  began  to  negotia 
while  the  grand  prince  was  still  on  the  way;  they  had  even  tried  to  do  ; 
before,  but  Ivan,  properly  calculating  that  a  satisfactory  result  could  on 
be  obtained  by  a  warlike  demonstration,  avoided  negotiations.  AllDecer 
ber,  1477,  and  the  beginning  of  January,  1478,  passed  in  negotiations;  final 
Novgorod  submitted  when  her  defender,  Prince  Vasili  Shuiski,  bent  1: 
knee2  before  Ivan  and  refused  to  serve  Novgorod  any  longer.  Novgorc 
submitted  to  the  " entire  will"  of  Ivan;  the  vetche  was  abolished  and  i 
great  bell  taken  to  Moscow  to  ring  with  other  bells;  estates  were  taken  fro 
the  monasteries,  and  allotted  to  the  grand  prince,  the  first  example  of  sec 
larisation:  till  then  the  princes  had  not  possessed  estates  in  Novgorod.  Wh< 
he  left,  Ivan  took  with  him  the  boyars  and  Martha  Boretski,  who  is  said 
have  died  at  Staritza. 

It  is  reported  that  in  1479  Novgorod  again  tried  to  enter  into  relatioi 
with  Casimir,  and  taking  advantage  of  threatening  danger  from  the  Gold< 
Horde,  re-established  the  ancient  form  of  government,  and  that  the  grai 
prince  came  to  the  town,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  frustrated  ti 
attempt  at  the  very  beginning,  and  took  away  many  of  the  inhabitants  wi 
him.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  other  chronicles  speak  of  t! 
arrival  of  the  grand  prince  at  Novgorod,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  tl 
archbishop  Theophilus.  The  loss  of  their  independence  was  a  heavy  blow 
the  people,  and  as  a  consolation  legends  were  composed  of  the  foolishness 
the  first  bishop  sent  from  Moscow,  Sergius  tgr  name,  and  of  the  flame  th 
came  out  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  Khoutinski  and  burned  the  fe 
of  the  grand  prince. 

Viatka,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  help  the  Moscow  troops  in  the  w 
against  Kazan  in  1469,  was  definitively  subdued  in  1489.  The  policy  of  t 
transfer  of  the  natives  to  the  ancient  provinces  and  of  sending  others  to  ta 
their  places,  was  also  applied  to  Viatka. 

Pskov  remained  submissive  and  thereby  preserved  a  shadow  of  indepen 
ence ;  but  the  grand  prince  kept  a  zealous  watch  over  all  that  was  done  there  ai 
did  not  allow  any  aspirations  to  greater  independence.  Although  consenti: 
that  the  inhabitants  might  ask  for  any  prince  they  wished,  he  did  not  appro 
of  any  wilful  change  of  princes,  and  strongly  took  the  part  of  Prince  larosl 

1  Gospodd,  plural  of  gospodin. 

2  Literally  "  beat  Ms  forehead." 
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., 
Obolenski,  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Pskov  uinl  whom  the*  people  wished 

to*  get  rid  of;  it  wan  only  the  desire  to  have  done  with  Novgorod  that  induceei 
the  grand  prince  to  give  way  to  Pskov  and  give  them  a  new  lieutenant  — 
lYmee  Vasili  Shuiski  (H77).  When,  later,  Ivan  named  his  son  Vasili  grand 
j)rinee  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  the  inhabitants  sent  an  envoy  begging  that 
they  might  he  separated,  but  the  grand  prince  replied  wrathfully  that  he 
would  give  the  principality  to  whomsoever  lie  liked;  Pskov  also  endeavoured 
"in  vain  to  get  its  province4  separated  from  tlu*  rule  of  the  bishop  of  Novgorod. 

Towards  the1  appanaged  princes  Ivan  pursued  tin*  same  policy  as  towards 
tlu*  townships.  Vastl^  prince*  of  Hia/.an,  had  already  been  taken  by  Vasili 
the  Dark  to  be  educated  in  Moscow;  in  I  -JIM  he  was  sent  back  to  Uiaxan, 
returned  to  Moscow,  married  a  sister  of  the  grand  prince*  and  went  back  to 
Riaxan*  He*  died  in  MS,'},  leaving  two  sons:  Ivan  and  Theodore.  Ivan,  as 
grand,  prince*,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Moscow  by  which  he  was  placed  on  a 
level  with  the*  brother  of  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow,  Andrew  Yasilieviteh, 
In  MUO  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the*  brothers,  by  which  the  younger 
was  bound,  in  ease  he  wen1  to  die  childless,  to  leave  his  share*  to  his  elder 
brother;  but  Prince  Theodore  survivcel  his  brother  and  bequeathed  his  share 
to  the*  grand  prince1  of  Moscow.  In  the  year  1500  Ivan,  grand  prince*  of 
Hiazan,  died,  leaving  a  young  son  uneler  the*  guardianship  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  entirely  subservient  to  the  prince*  of  Moscow. 

Since  MGl  the*  prince  of  Tver,  Michael  Bnrisoviteh,  was  Ivan's  brother- 
in-law,     When  he  came  to  tlu*  throne*  Ivan  eoneluded  a  treaty  with  him,  but 
although  Michael  helpe«d  Ivan  against  Novgorod,  yet  in  their  mutual  relations 
the4  signs  that  usually  preceded  the*  fall  of  a  separate*  priue'ipality  might,  be* 
observed.      In   147t>  certain  boyars  of  Tver  went  over  to  Moscow.      In   MS-i 
it  became  known  m  Moscow  that  the  prince  of  Tver  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  t  'a.'hnir  and  married  his  granddaughter.      Ivan  sent  troop.-;  l»»  lay  waste 
the  districts  around  Tver;    Miehaet  ha:  trued  to  appease  him  and  concluded  a 
new  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  prince  nf  Tver  wa>;  placed  on  a  level  with 
tht*  ;-:ecnnd  brother  nf  the  Moscow  ^rund   prince  and  bntmd  him<eli   nnt    to 
appeal  t<»  Lithuania  vufltnnf   hi;*  r<>n..«*nf.      Meanwhile  the  departure  nf  the 
bnvar-  t'mm  Tver  continued  and   Ivau  encouraged   them  by  hi:;  policy;    tn 
l!ir  e\mt  «  »f  frmitier  di'ipute.--;,  if  the  men  <»f  Tver  \\ere  injured  they  rtmld  not 
obtain  j  UN  tier,  bttt  if  tlu»Ne  <»f  Moscow  were  injured,  Ivan  rigorow-'lv  denmneled 
KHti'itartinii,      Michael  entered  iutn  rrlatious  with  <  *:usimir,  btit  the  envoy  was 
,-ei/etl,  ;m»i  Ivan  ^ettf  hi'i  trnnp.:-  tt»  T\'er;    the  tn\vn  ;-iitrrendere«l,  and  Michael 
llrd  in  Lithu;itii;i.     in  1  1t>H  the  princr;;  nf  l;un;[av  ernied  their  tlnmain  tn  the* 
N!U:.C»»\  jli*    tUMii.'Hvh,  ;iud  ip    IT7-I   tin*    prince-,    nf   Hu^.tnv,   \vl»n  ruled    over 
nnlv  half  **!  tin!.fnv,  |Vir  the  <»t^f«r  halt  ha.d  already  been  acquired  by  Knlita, 
r.nld  llit'ir  hull   f*i  the  wand  jtfinee,      l!!iju;illy  ;-.ln\vly  and  ^railually  di«i  the 
i'ratrl  j«rine«*  ul--«*  cnr  h  the  appana^ed  princr-;  nf  Mn:;cn\v;    nil  the-e  princes 
u*-r**  hr.  brnihrr^.  \\ith  the  evrepfjitn  n!   Michael  Audreevitch  \Vrei;,:Ki  Hhe 
;.iti  «»f  Aiidn-u-  1  h'.iitrii-\  itch,  l«r.»t!i»'r  nf   lv:ui  nf  Mn/.lwi.  I  :.     \Vil\i  Michael 
!\-;UJ   enjichid«*d  :-e\rr;il   tr«'.ifi»-    th:tt    ^r:'.d»i:i!ly  ct|!    dnuii  hi:i  rights1,    liltlillv 
bv  th»'  treaty  •«'!"    1  -|S;!    Mic!t:iel    r-fderi,  ;ij'ter    hn    deatll,   Helu/rj'n  \n  th«*  gnuui 
{•lihee.       *ri:el'e    ;\.i.--    Jin   p!'r!-»'\f    |"»  if   fhi=   :iii!  {e  Vt  t  Jnlt  ,    but    nfje   \\li;*  .Mmli   fnUnd  J 

<le'-u  iii'/  t"  nrtl»-  :i  pir-i-nt  IM  \{\--.  ,  jjiu^hf  •«  -r  in  -!a.\v  Helen1  hipnu  the  tM'casinn 
nf  ih«'  birth  nf  lii  «  ^r.:ind--*0i  hmitir  »»f  t.h»-  nnt;uueuts  that  had  belnngeil  to 
hi*  fii  f  wife,  1^,'i.ii  le;u-jie.l  fh;it.  the  ^r;i!id  prince  .-..-:  Sophia  had  pvru  away 
much  f*<  h*-r  iii»-ce,  w!i»«  \\:L->  in^irnr.l  t.*»  ;*  -^n  nf  Michael  name*!  \'n;-ili;  fh«t 
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irritated  grand  prince  then  ordered  Vasili  to  be  seized,  but  he  fled 
ania;  whereupon  Ivan  took  Vereia  from  Michael  and  only  returned 
as  a  possession  for  life.  Michael  Andreevitch  died  in  1485,  leaving  hi 
by  will  to  the  grand  prince.  The  appanages  of  the  brothers  alsc 
little,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  joined  to  the  grand  princi] 
1472  luri  Vasilievitch,  of  Dmitriev,  died,  without  leaving  any  test 
disposition  of  his  territory;  the  grand  prince  took  possession  o 
brothers  were  angered,  but  satisfying  them  with  some  provinces,  • 
prince  concluded  a  treaty  with  two  of  them,  Andrew  of  Uglitch  an< 
Volotsk,  by  which  they  recognised  the  priority  of  their  nephew 
Younger  and  renounced  the  succession  after  their  brother. 

In  1480  the  younger  brothers  again  rose  against  the  elder,  aj 
Obolenski  Liko  went  from  Moscow  to  enter  the  service  of  Boris;  I\ 
ably  learning  of  his  brothers  relations  with  the  people  of  Novgoroc 
Prince  Obolenski  to  be  seized  at  the  court  of  Boris.  The  prince; 
Rzhey,  thence  to  the  boundary  of  Lithuania,  and  entered  into  relal 
Casimir,  who  however  did  not  help  them.  Until  then  they  hac 
negotiations,  but  seeing  Casimir's  inaction,  they  asked  for  the  in 
of  their  mother,  but  Ivan  refused  them;  they  also  sought  support 
but  were  unsuccessful.  The  invasion  of  Ahmed  induced  Ivan  to  m 
with  his  brothers,  and  Andrew  received  a  part  of  the  appanage 
Andrew  the  younger  died  in  1481,  leaving  his  domain  to  the  grai 
In  1484  the  mother  of  the  grand  prince,  who  had  in  some  degree  : 
the  dissensions  of  the  brothers,  died,  and  in  1486  Ivan  bound  his  bi 
a  new  treaty  to  renounce  their  rights  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  a 
In  1491  Andrew  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  diec 
his  sons  were  imprisoned  with  him.  Boris  also  died  soon  after,  Ic 
domains  to  his  sons  Theodore  and  Ivan:  the  latter,  dying  in  15O 
part  by  will  to  the  grand  prince,  whom  he  calls  "gossudar"  *  (so^ 
sire). 

THE  FINAL  OVERTHROW  OP  THE  TATARS 

The  most  conspicuous  event  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  —  the  casting 
Tatar  yoke  —  is  connected  by  many  with  his  marriage.  But  it  shoulc 
in  mind  that  this  was  the  ancient  and  sacred  ideal  of  the  Moscow  p 
the  fulfilment  of  which  all  their  desires  had  long  been  directed,  and 
they  had  been  gradually  preparing  the  means.  Such  an  event  c 
explained  by  one  merely  accidental  circumstance,  although  it  is  i 
not  to  agree  that  the  dependence  of  her  husband  upon  the  Tatar  k 
have  been  humiliating  to  the  proud  Sophia,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  traditions  relating  to  this  subject.  I 
event  the  circumstance  was  a  merely  accessory  one,  for  it  is  known 
before  this  the  expression:  "  May  the  Lord  cause  the  horde  to  perish 
be  met  with  in  the  wills  of  the  Moscow  princes;  the  same  exprei 
occurs  in  the  testament  of  Vasili  the  Dark.  The  Moscow  princes  had 
for  this  by  taking  into  their  service  Tatar  princes,  in  whom  they  sa^ 
means  of  fighting  their  enemies,  the  Tatars.  And  in  this  work  fo 
to  him  by  his  forefathers,  Ivan  Vasilievitch  remained  true  to  the  c 
persistent  policy  of  his  predecessors,  never  losing  sight  of  his  aim, 
hurrying  too  much  in  its  attainment. 

[l  A  title  borne  by  tlie  Russian  emperors.] 
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,^,,  the  time  when  Ivm^Vusilieviteh  !x*g:m  to  reign,  the  Tatar  horde  no 
longer  constituted  an  undivided  kingdom;  previously  it  had  been  sometimes 
divided  and  then  again  reunited,  but  at  this  period  it  was  definitively  divided 
into  three  chief  hordes;  the  Uolden,  the*  Ka/anese,  and  the  Crimean,  at  the 
head  of  the  last  of  which,  during  the  ivigu  of  Vasill  the  Dark,  was  Axi  (liraC 

Ivan's  policy  consisted  in  exploiting  one  horde  against,  the*  other  ami  one 
pretender  against  the  other,  (H  the  principal  Tatar  hordes,  the  nearest  ami 
weakest  was  the  Ka/nn  honl**,  and  it  was  the  first  which  he  attempted  to 
bring  under  his  influence.  In  Mf>7  the  vassal  Kasim,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  Ivan,  wan  invited  by  some  of  tin;  Tatar  princes  ( nnntwix )  to  come  to 
K;n?,an»  hut  the  khan  Ibrahim  met  him  at  the  Volga,  ami  prevented  him  from 
crossing  the  riv«»r^  after  insignificant  mutual  devastations  in  HOJ)  a  great 
army  was  sent  against  Kazan,  composed  of  sons  of  the  boyars  and  .Moscow 
troops,  under  the  leadership  of  Constantine  Bey//,ubtiev.  The  troops  marched 
right  up  to  the  town,  hut  beyond  ravaging  its  territory  nothing  was  done. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  two  of  the  grand  prince's  brothers,  luri  and 
Andrew*  the  Big,  marched  against  Kns?au,  besieged  the  town,  and  Ibrahim 
hastened  to  conclude  peace  "  at  the  entire  will  of  the  grand  nrinee  and  his 
voyrvotls,"  ami  HlKTated  the  prisoners  that  had  been  taken  miring  the  pre- 
ceding forty  years,  For  eight  years  there  was  peace,  but  in  M7!)  the  Ka/a- 
nese  nnny  made  a  raitl  on  Russian  territory  (at  I'stiug  and  Viatka).  To 
avenge  this,  troops  were  sent  from  Moscow  under  the  leadership  of  the  voye- 
vod  Yasili  Obraxets,  while  from  the  other  side  came  the  men  of  Viatka.  and 
I'stiug  and  besieged  Ka/an.  Ibrahim  again  concluded  peace  i4  according  to 
the  will  of  the  grand  prince."  At  the  death  of  Ibrahim  disturbances  arose 
in  Ka/.an:  one  of  his  sons  AH  Khan  or  A  legal  n,  from  the  younger  wife,  became 
khan,  and  Muhanuned  Amin,  the  son  of  the  elder  wife,  came  in  Moscow  and 
a  -ked  for  help  against  his  brother. 

In  1-lsV  troops  were  despatched  from  Moscow  under  the  leadership  <>f 
I  laniel  Klmlmski,  the  town  was,  taken,  Alegaw  made  prisoner,  and  Muhammed 
Amin  established  on  the  throne  of  Ka/an;  he  \\ a: ;, so  entirely  subject  to  M<»s- 
eo\\  that  he  asked  the  i^raJid  prince's,  permission  to  marry,  and  even  paid  a 
certain  tribute  to  MM;  co\y.  In  I-IIM*  the  people  nf  Ka/.'in,  dissatisfied  with 
Muhamiaed  Amin,  ealled  in  the  Nn^aians;  the  Moscow  troops  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  khan,  l»ut  hardly  had  they  been  dismissed  before  the  X<»ff;aian  prince 
M,  mil*,  eame  to  Ka/an,  and  the  khan  tied  to  Moscow.  Mamuk,  fearing 
tie.i  ..a,  eued  l!:e  \>'i'\  prj  on/  who  had  called  foi'hiin,  and  in  funeral  bej»;an 
t«»  aet  a» ! »if  I:M  i!\ ,  \\  lit  a  hi  ueiJ  to  attack  the  princes,  of  Arsk,  the  inhabi- 
!  jtt  ol  K,i/;iii  ;  hut  the  r-tt«  ae.am-.t  him  and  sen!  to  Mnscou  to  ;»-.k  for 
aij"(htr  Lh;tii»  oi,!y  iiof  Mnh.mih^-d  Amin,  l\;tn  :en{  them  Muhammed's 
lt!'olh»-r(  Ab«lul  L*'fiv,  -tJid  r:s,ve  t«»  the  iMfmi'i*  Koslnra  and  Serpukhov  as  fiefs. 
In  I.'»U',!.  at  the  CM!!ii4:tiul  *•!'  the  penpl*-  of  Ka/an,  Abdul  Lefiv  was  ileposed 
arid  b.-mi'-hed  to  !'e!u;rro,  MuhaJnm»-il  .\min  a.^ain  returned,  but,  he  was 
ahead v  drs;ifi  hed\ufh  M«>:.c<»w,  and  lit  flii".  attitude  lie  vvas  supported  1>V 
hi  v«U*\  fir*-  v;id»^.s  <>i  Aleram.  In  !."»ur»,  uiider  the  pretext  that  the  gnmti 
pnhi-e  ha»j  nut  \;itr-:f]fil  ln--i  c» unplaint.-  «  Muhammed  Amin  plundered  some 
ivU'-uu  merchant,*,  flsif  hnd  e«»m»-  !**  the  fair  and  marched  Ht'ainM  Nijni- 
N**'*  :'Mi'"d;  Ivan  died  --OMU  jiltris  In-fore  he  w.'i;,  able  to  release  himself, 

!  th«-  Hti  : ui.fi  !'«'••  e:  .,i«»a.'i  in  theeas<.t  was  arcomplislted  in 
7l!  the  ;*r;t!;d  pfiin'e  M"iif  lrooj»s  !o  the  territorv  of  iVrm 
•»•«••{  :iiu"n>:  .*  the  \o\  r.on»di;ui  po>se-sions  antfits  prin<*e 

f ;   but  until   I.'»H'J  h:itru*  j*riiires.  were  left  to  rei^n  there, 

and  if    v.  .-!.,•   o:dv  ta  lls.d.  v*-;tr  that  IViace  Va^ili  Kover  \\as  scut  to  IN *rm  as 
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lieutenant.  The  continual  incursions  of  the  Voguls  obliged 
troops  to  the  Ugrian  territory  and  Prince  Kurbski  even  cros 
While  leaving  there  native  princes,  Ivan  nevertheless  included 
Perm  and  Ugria  in  his  title.  With  the  Golden  Horde  Ivan  c 
war,  although  from  the  very  beginning  he  did  not  pay  tribul 
Ivan's  enemy,  the  grand  prince  of  Lithuania,  incited  the  Tatars 
cow,  and  in  1471  Casimir  called  upon  Ahmud  to  rise  against  the 
of  Moscow;  Ahmud  however  took  a  whole  year  to  assemble  h 
meanwhile  during  the  migration  of  the  Tatars  from  Sarai,  whic 
every  summer,  the  people  of  Viatka  came  and  plundered  it.  Ir 
at  last  assembled  his  troops  and  took  Alexin,  but  on  meeti: 
prince's  brothers  with  a  strong  army  at  the  river  Oka,  he  deci< 
further. 

After  this,  until  1480,  the  relations  with  the  Golden  Ho 
indefinite.  Meanwhile  intercourse  was  established  with  the  Ci 
Azi  Girai  died  in  1467,  and  his  son  Nordovlat  succeeded  hiir 
deposed  by  his  brother  Mengli  Girai,  and  sought  a  refuge  with  C 
hastened  to  enter  into  relations  with  Mengli  Girai  through  the  ii 
of  a  Jew  of  Feodosia,  named  Kokos;  Mengli  Girai,  without  I 
Casimir,  hastened  to  affirm  these  relations,  which,  however,  ^ 
profitable,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Crimea:  the 
Mengli  Girai,  by  Aidar,  the  taking  of  Feodosia  by  the  Turks,  a 
quent  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Genoese  in  the  Crimea;  t 
Mengli  Girai  and  his  liberation  on  the  condition  of  his  becomi 
tributary;  the  devastation  of  the  Crimea  by  the  son  of  Ahmed 
of  the  czarevitch  Zenebek  to  the  supreme  power.  It  was  only 
Mengli  Girai  finally  established  himself  in  the  Crimea  and  that 
relations  with  Moscow  commenced.1 

In  1480  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  Ahmed,  incited  by  Gas 
ania,  prepared  to  march  against  Russia.  It  is  reported  that  ab< 
Ivan  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  that  Sophia  persuaded  Ivan  r 
to  meet  the  Tatar  envoys  under  the  pretext  of  illness,  and  also 
ning  managed  to  destroy  the  hospice  of  the  Tatars  in  the  Krem 
that  she  wrote  to  the  wife  of  the  khan  telling  her  that  she  had 
in  which  she  had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  upon  the  v< 
and  that  the  wife  of  the  khan,  who  was  bribed  with  presents, 
arrange  the  matter,  and  when  the  envoys  came  there  was  no  re; 
be  found  for  them  in  Moscow.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cert 
ceased  to  pay  tribute.  When  he  heard  of  Ahmed's  coming  Ivai 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  wher&  he  remained  encamp 
until  September;  Ahmed  being  informed  that  the  passage  was  fc 
passed  through  the  territories  of  Lithuania  and  came  to  the  Us 
he  also  found  the  passages  occupied.  The  two  armies  remainec 
tion  until  November,  and  in  the  camp  of  the  grand  prince  counc 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  for  two  parties  had  arisen,  the  one 
offer  a  ransom,  while  the  other  was  for  fighting;  the  famous  le 
bishop  Vassain  of  Moscow  was  written  in  the  latter  spirit.  The 
was  sometimes  at  Kolomna  and  sometimes  at  Moscow  to  com 
metropolitan.  When  the  frosts  set  in,  by  which  the  Tatars  gre 
the  grand  prince  commanded  the  Russians  to  fall  back  on  Kr 

1  Mengli  Girai's  rivals  :  Adir,  Nordovlat,  and  Zenebek,  fled  to  Moscow  an 
]>y  Ivan,  who  thus  rendered  Mengli  Girai  a  service  at  the  same  time  that  ] 
liberation  as  a  tacit  menace. <* 
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meanwhile  the  Tatars  fled.1  Soon  after  his  return  to  Sarai,  Ahmed  was  killed 
by  Ivak,  prince  of  the  Xogaian  Tatars;  and  Mengli  (Jirai  delivered  Russia 
from  the  sons  of  Ahmed,  with  whom  lie  was  constantly  at  war. 

The  relations  with  the  Crimea,  which  were  of  importance  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  (Jolden  Horde,  were  also  of  importance  in  the  conflict  with 
Lithuania,  and  therefore  Ivan  constantly  maintained  them;  hut  '/ealously 
looked  after  his  own  interests.  Of  course  many  presents  had  to  he  given 
to  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  although  Ivan  was  economical  to  such  a  decree 
that  when  sheep  were  given  to  the  envoys  he  required  the  skins  to  be  returned; 
hut  lie  snent  his  wealth  all  the  more  willingly  for  this  object,  because  Lithu- 
ania on  ner  side  also  endeavoured  to  bribe:  the  horde*,  and  a  regular  auction 
went  on  in  the  Crimea,  The  conquest  of  Peodosia,  by  the  Turks  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Husaiuna  to  enter  into  relations  with  them  for  commercial 
reasons. 

AFFAUIS   OF   LITHUANIA 

The  friendship  of  Mengli  (lirui,  which  had  been  of  value*  to  Ivan  in  his 
'•unflu'ts  with  the  Tatars,  wan  of  still  greater  importance  in  his  dealings  with 
Lithuania:  Cusimir,  occupied  with  matters  in  the  west,  principally  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  sou  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  had  incited  both  the  inhabitants 
of  Novgorod  and  theClolden  Horde*  against  Ivan,  while  Ivan  on  his  side  had 
instigated  Mengli  (lira!  against,  Lithuania- and  carried  on  relations  with  Casi- 
mir's  enemy,  the  king  of  Hungary,  Matthias  ( I)  (Wvinus.     The  quarrels  of 
the  border  princes  serving  in  the  various  armies,  and  their  passing  into  the 
service  of  the  Muscovite  sovereign,  served  as  the  chief  pretext    for  disyatiy- 
faction.     The  grand  prince  of    Moscow,  taking  advantage   of   the   fact,    that 
in    the    treaty     eoneluded     between     Vas'ili     Yasilievitch    and    Casitnir,     the 
subject     of    the   princes   had    been    treated    very    vaguely,    began    to  receive 
tht'-e  that    parsed    into    his    service.      Thus    he    received    together   with    their 
domains  Prince    I,    M.   Vurotinsl.i,   Prince   I.   V.   Bielski,  :tnd   Prince   I).  Th. 
Yorofin;  U.     The  complaint:-:  at    their  desertions,  the  quarrels  of  the  bonier 
prince',  and  in  general,  the  frontier  di:. agreements,  were  a.  continual  subject 
of  liietion,  which  occa.- tonally  went  as  far  a::  slight  skirmishes.      In  1  -!(JlM'.T  i- 
mirdied,  and   Lithuania  rhn.-e  a.;  King  his  sou   Alexander,  while  Poland   tool-. 
a.-.  Ling  his  nther  SMH  Jnlm,      Uan  again  roused  Mengli  (lirai  ai^ain;  t  Lithu 
auia  and  :.«*ijl  drtarhni^nt.-i  tif  In-  tr«mj»:-!.  in  lay  waste  the  frontiers.      Pr»»pn  • 
sili«'ir.  t»!  prae»-  \\rrr  ;«*nt  t'ri»m  Lithuania  and  negotiations  fora  marriage  with 
one  of  fiii4  ilavightrj":  ol  1  van  wm*  *'!if**red  upon.      In  Mo.,eow  it  was  tn>i -ti'd 
that    the  negotiation-*  for  pf:u*r  :4iould  |*ft-cri|e  those  for  marriar.e.     M 
\\hilr-  inoM-  pijjifr---  j-a;.. .«-d  nifn  ftie  Uu'-'Jan  ,  «-rvier*;   tivomore  princrs  \* 
tiu:!.i»    Tniicr  ,\|r.;rf,  U  ;ui?i  Prince  N'ia.^-ni.':!.!;    the  frontier  incur;  ions 
<'ont;n-i»-d.      !  iii,iJ!v  in   lltJl  Alexander  ;•»•!»!  hi--;  ambasvadors  to  opfjj  n*- 
a! ion-:  t-*»'!h  lor  [.i-a-ci-  ;n^l  l^r  tin*  uiamag**.     T!i«'  treaty  ri>iu'lud»4d  by  the 
ffiM/hi'-f'l   the   ].;i.--ing  1 1?  !.!;«•   I'lifjce--;  jiito  I  v :in"s  s.ej* \  i«*e,  and   what  uas  i» 

e**en    i*i'»':itri'    K-]  -» >M  a! '  .cr,     !\,i,M     \\  :i.  •;    fh»'!'riji    called    :  oVereigtl     ot    all    fvll^:-!;! 

Ivan  ti.eu  gave  \..:t\  cus.-:»sj  fn  the  laiirriH^e  of  hi-":  ilaughfer  Helen  with  Hi 
grus'l  p-niit'e  i.f  Lithuania,  \l«'xa.ii'!er,  s.f ipulattug  hourver  that  a  pn-'Mii^ 
*n  'Anting  ;••!*« «u!--l  U-  givrn  that  Helen  wotil«l  not  lie  t*nn:-1r.'un»*d  tn  chang 
her  ivli-i,«n,  \\L-Ji  ;-.ll  ill-  *A;I;-,  ronc-luti.-ii,  in  Hl*."»  Ivan  '-rut  Helen  f 
ania,  rjviiig  her  .!«-f:ii!--.l  jir=tr?i»4tioj;-.  At  thr  celebratioii  nf  the  U 

*4s-/.  •,  ..-.\  "'-  .l«"«  •;:::  \  >•'.'•     '    J.t.iVT  t"i»r  'it-J**   *!„&*  l\t**  i'ft\«r.r  uf  -A  iUiii*--!'^  I'n'U'rft!  rt  rt:s  flii* 
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ceremony  the  Russian  ambassadors  insisted  that  the  ceremony 
celebrated  by  an  orthodox  priest.  But  even  from  the  very  be 
manifest  that  seeds  of  discord  lay  hidden  in  this  alliance.  Ale: 
to  build  an  orthodox  church  at  his  court,  the  boyars  from  Mos 
with  Helen  were  soon  sent  back,  and  finally  Alexander  ceased  t< 
title  of  sovereign  of  all  Russia.  The  dissatisfaction  grew,  so  tt 
to  Mengli  Girai:  "  If  Alexander  makes  peace  with  you  now,  let 
does  not,  also  let  us  know,  and  we  are  with  you,  our  brother." 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow,  amongg 
Simon  Bielski,  who  asserted  that  persecutions  against  orthod 
menced  in  Lithuania,  and  accused  the  bishop  of  Smolensk,  Joi 
crating  with  the  Latins;  Prince  Simon  Ivanoyitch  (son  of  Ivai 
with  Tchernigov,  and  Prince  Vasili  Ivanovitch  (a  grandson 
with  Novgorod  Severski  also  came  over  (1499).  Ivan  senl 
declaration  of  war;  which  began  with  incursions  of  the  vasss 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1500,  Prince  Daniel  Kholmski,  who  led 
Tver  and  Moscow,  and  the  vassal  Tatars  and  princes,  met  t 
hetman  Prince  Constantine,  defeated  him,  and  took  him  pr: 
other  hand  the  grand  prince's  son,  Prince  Dmitri  Ivanovitch, 
take  Smolensk,  and  in  general  during  four  years  warlike  act 
very  feebly.  Diplomatic  intrigue  was  however  carried  c 
activity;  Moscow  incited  Mengli  Girai  against  Lithuania,  who 
to  devastate  Lithuania  and  Poland,  in  spite  of  temptin 
Alexander. 

Stephen  of  Moldavia,  however,  hearing  of  the  disgrace  and 
into  which  his  daughter  Helen  (widow  of  Ivan's  son)  had  falk 
of  Moscow,  made  peace  with  Alexander;  his  enmity  however  c 
itself  in  any  important  act.  Far  more  important  was  the 
Alexander  by  the  Livonian  grand  master  Plettenberg.  Notwi 
truce  which  had  been  concluded,  the  continual  collisions  betw< 
ians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pskov  did  not  cease.  To  aveng< 
incursions,  Ivan  sent  twenty  thousand  troops  to  Livonia  who 
land,  captured  towns,  and  carried  away  prisoners.  A  fresh  t 
eluded  (1482)  which  was  extended  in  1493,  but  the  Germans  bi 
Russian  in  Reval,  and  in  answer  to  Russian  complaints  they  re 
would  have  burned  the  grand  prince  himself.  This,  it  is  supj 
the  order  given  in  1495  to  expel  the  Hanseatic  merchants  a 
shops;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that  the  true  reason  ^ 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  enemy  of  the  Hansa, 
for  help  against  the  Swedes,  promising  in«the  event  of  success 
of  Finland  to  Russia.  Ivan  sent  an  army  against  Sweden; 
Danish  king  took  possession  of  Sweden  he  gave  nothing  to 
being  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Livonia,  it  was  quite  IH 
grand  master  Plettenberg  should  hasten  to  conclude  an 
Lithuania  (1501).  He  defeated  the  Russians  near  Izborsk 
take  the  town  and  turned  back,  while  the  Russians  contin 
Livonia.  Plettenberg  again  entered  Russian  territory,  besiegi 
a  battle  took  place  near  Lake  Smolin,  but  it  was  not  decisive  ( 
while  Alexander  began  negotiations  for  peace,  partly  throug 
John  (after  whose  death  in  1502  he  occupied  the  throne  o: 
Vladislav,  and  partly  through  embassies.  Finally,  in  1503,  a  t 
eluded  by  which  Russia  kept  all  her  acquisitions  and  Ivan  w 
title  of  sovereign  of  all  Russia.  A  truce  was  then  concluded  v 
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Kelntbns  with  the  Herman  Empire  begun  under  Ivan,"  They  commenced 
with-tho  visit  of  the  knight  Poppel  to  Moscow;  his  narratives  revealed  Russia 
to  (iermany  ami  he  came  as  ambassador  in  I  -IKS).  Negotiations  were  opened 
for  the  marriage  of  one  of  tin*  grand  prince's  daughters  with  Maximilian,  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederick;  hut.  nothing  came  of  them.  The  hope  that  it 
might  he  possible  to  incite  the  emperor  against  the  Polish  king  was  also  frus- 
trated, for  Maximilian,  who  had  pretensions*  to  the  throne  of  'Hungary,  made 
peace  with  Vladislav. 

LAST   Y  MAILS   <»K   IVAN;    tXif  F.IttTA'NVK   l,KKT  TO    HIS  HUMS 


The  last  years  of  Ivan's  life  were  darkened  by  dissensions  and  intrigues 

in  las  family.  In  MOO  died  Ivan  the  Younger,  whom  Ivan  had  proclaimed 
as  his  co-ruler.  Two,  pnrtien  were  then  formed  at  the  court;  the*  boyars  wished 
to  see  Dmitri,  the  won  of  Ivan  the  Younger,  und  Helen  of  Moldavia  recognised 
as  heir:  and  Sophia  designed  her  .son  Vasili  (born  in  147(J)  to  be  heir.  A  plot- 
was  laid  against  Dmitri;  the  sovereign  heard  of  it,  ordered  the  conspirators 
to  be  executed,  and  w:us  greatly  angered  with  Sophia.,  because  he  had  been 
fold  that  .she  had  called  in  sorcerers  to  her  aid  (MOT).  Ivan  then  had  his 
grandson  crowned  as  his  successor  (  M!IH);  but  soon  Sophia  again  triumphed: 
a.  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  which  were  involved  the  princes  Pnfrikeiev 
and  Hiapoluvski;  Prince  Simon  Ittapolovski  was  beheaded  and  the  Pa.trikeic.vs 
Were  forced  to  take*  holy  orders.  It  was  supposed  thai  the  plot  hail  been 
directed  against  Sophia.  Prom  the  first  Ivan  did  not  "rejoice  in  his  grand- 
son," and  proclaimed  Yasili  grand  prince  of  Novgorod  and  p,-4nv,  and  in 
l."i()'J  hi*  had  Dmitri  placed  under  arrest  and  declared  Yasili  hi.-1,  sucnv.-'or. 
Thi'  ambassador:-)  to  the  various  courts  were-  given  orders  to  explain  thtv;e 
occurrences. 

\\iiii  died  on  the  l!7th  of  October,  ir>or>,  Iraving  a  will  and  tr;,  lament  l«y 

\\hit'Si    b**    bequeathed  ;KtV  ;-i\    of    th<*   mo.-:(     important,   towni'i   In    Ya  -Hi,    ai.il 

only  thirty  !*»  his  n-maininj,!;  ;-.nn;;  i  luri,  Dmitri,  Simon,  and   Andrcu  •;    M<  > 
CM'A    v«.i:.  di\i'l*'d   iiito  pail  ••,  \';s.  ill  rt'cejvini^  two  third,;  and  the  <»rh«>r,:  oiji*- 
fS.ii'd   in  all,  1'tif    t!ii'  rl»lrr  v,a.;  t-»  h;iv^  a  ;-;hare  r\vn  in  ihi.-:  thini;  tin-  vtiUh!>»T 
]  «r«  'i  iifi"  •.  \\*-r»*  r»'in!ii;iud»'d  fu  «r  irrin  tli«-   i-!der  a-  a  lather  and  h»  l«-;iV''  him 
t'.i-ir  Ji4ii'-rii;i:u'«*  iu  fin*  fvent  nj  tb»iir  ilvinr;  childliv.  :.     Tluu  were  chaiiir'-l 
r»'Liiin!i     »-»i  l!ir  |fra.ii'i  pnncr  to  tin*  appanaifed  prineei!      In  ih«%fr»j:»tv 
c!;i.!f-d  !»»-f\\r»-!i  thr  !  *!i  *t  1  i»'i"  i  \"a,'.ili  au»l  turi  durini1;  the  life!  inn-  ><f  h;iu, 
l*r»*th*M'  ""  S^id,"  and  l»ind.;.  him;-;eli  t«»  h<ild  hi/,  princ.ipiilii  y  "'  h»»n- 
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because  it  had,  so  torsay,  grown  imperceptibly.  It  would  seem  that  all  j 
it,  as  if  submitting  to  some  fatal  influence,  hastened  to  yield  to  this  ne^ 
power,  while  Russia  herself  did  not  hasten  to  announce  herself,  but  only 
fested  herself  at  the  last  moment  when  everything  was  already  prepa 
this  manifestation,  and  when  it  only  remained  to  gather  the  fully  i 
fruits. 

S.  M.  Soloviov  &  compares  Ivan  to  the  fortunate  heir  of  a  long 
careful  merchants  who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  capital,  providei 
heir  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  vast  enterprises.  N.  I.  Kostoms 
judgment  is  still  more  severe;  he  denies  any  merit  in  Ivan,  judges  his 
ity  by  the  requirements  of  other  times  and  circumstances,  and  dc 
recognise  in  him  and  his  descendants  anything  beyond  their  own  am 
and  self -interested  motives.  Such  views  were  probably  called  forth  as 
tradiction  to  Karamzin,  who  on  his  part,  carried  away  by  his  dislike 
violence  which  —  according  to  him  —  characterised  the  reform  of  Peter, 
Ivan  above  Peter.  The  question  "Lithuania  or  Moscow"  was  raise* 
entire  firmness  and  determination  by  Ivan,  for  by  the  defence  of  I 
orthodoxy  and  by  receiving  into  his  service  the  Lithuanian  prince 
expatriated  themselves  because  of  the  persecution  of  orthodoxy,  he  t 
the  protector  of  the  Greek  church  in  Lithuania  and  thus  strove  t 
influence  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  secular  policy  of  Russia  was  thus  r 
out;  it  was  also  marked  out  by  his  insistence  on  the  recognition  of  h 
grand  prince  of  all  Russia  and  by  his  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
intercourse  with  the  west  also  begins  with  him.& 

In  war  Ivan  showed  a  caution  which  his  enemies  called  cowardic 
behoved  a  prince,  he  conducted  everything  of  importance  himsel 
exacted  strict  obedience,  and  was  indefatigable  in  studying  the  though 
private  circumstances  of  all  important  men  in  his  kingdom,  and  even 
eign  lands.  The  whole  court  and  people  trembled  before  his  spirit  an 
shy  women  are  said  to  have  fainted  before  his  angry  and  fiery  look;  s 
if  ever,  did  a  petitioner  dare  to  approach  his  throne,  and  none  of  the  no 
the  princely  table  ventured  to  say  a  word  to  another,  or  to  leave  his  p 
the  ruler,  overcome  by  eating  or  drinking,  happened  to  fall  asleep  and  rei 
so  for  many  hours.  All  the  guests  sat  there  dumb  until  Ivan  awoke  an 
them  further  orders,  either  to  amuse  or  to  leave  him. 

He  was  by  no  means  prodigal  of  the  life  of  his  warriors;  in  ft 
expected  to  gain  more  from  the  mistakes  of  his  enemies  than  others  d< 
battles;  and  he  knew  how  to  incite  his  enemies  into  committing  mista 
well  as  to  make  use  of  them.  He  had  the  enlargement  of  his  kingc 
much  at  heart  as  his  absolute  power.  He  boldly  projected  many  far 

Elans,  and  sought  with  indefatigable  zeaf  to  realise  them.    After  1 
roken  the  pride  of  Novgorod  he  considered  nothing  impossible,  and  re 
his  own  will  as  the  supreme  command.    We  find  no  trace  of  his  havin 
accessible  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects,  or  of  his  granting  public  ax: 
days  for  the  hearing  of  their  requests  and  complaints. 

Arbitrary  power  over  the  common  people  became  stronger  an 
vailed,  and  officials  abused  their  power  unpunished,  for  complainan 
helpers  were  wanting.  To  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  people  throu 
study  of  science  was  not  a  part  of  his  plans,  perhaps  because  he  ma^ 
thought  that  it  is  easier  for  the  tyrant  to  rule  over  rude  slaves  than* 
free-thinking  and  enlightened  people.  He  must  not  be  denied  the  m 
having  raised  great  edifices  at  Moscow  by  means  of  foreign,  especially  ] 
architects;  but  vanity  and  love  of  show  probably  had  more  to  do  wi 
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than  artistic  sense  and  taste.  The  wide  and  majestic  walls  of  the  venerable 
Kremlin  with  its  battlements  and  towers,  secret  underground  passages,  and 
fortified  gates,  were  to  serve  leas  ius  objects  of  bounty  than  as  means  of  pro- 
tection against  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  Amongst  the  useful  arts  he 
especially  favoured  those  of  the  cannon  founder  and  silversmith;  with  the  for- 
mer he  desired  to  terrify  his  enemies,  and  with  the  latter  to  spread  the  renown 
of  his  power  and  glory.  His  greatest  services  to  the  Russian  state  include, 
besides  the  regulation  of  the  law  code,  the  increase,  of  the.  state  revenues, 
partly  through  the  conquest  of  new  provinces,  and  partly  through  a  better 
system  of  taxation,  so  that  the  government  could  collect  a  treasure  for 
unforeseen  emergencies  and  would  become  less  dependent  upon  ehanee. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  nriuee  Ivan  ranks  high  and  belongs 
to  the  numlxT  of  those  regents  who  deckle  the  fate  of  their  people  and  land 
for  many  years,  and  lire  a  blessed  or  a  cursed  remembrance  to  posterity:  but 
neither  ean  it  be  denied  that  his  greatness  and  fame  loses  much  when  we  come 
to  consider  him  nn  a  man,  and  nee  the  harshness  of  his  character,  his  unlim- 
ited pride,  his  contempt  of  nil  human  rights,  his  wild  and  passionate  nature, 
and  his  greed  of  power.  That  he  wan  the  founder  of  autocracy,  us  modern 
writers  assert,  is  not  altogether  his  own  exclusive  merit,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  contributed  much  towards  it  by  his  shrewdness  and  wise 
moderation.  When  in  the  early  days  of  his  youth  he  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, he  found  much  that  hud  been  prepared  towards  the  future  great- 
ness of  Russia;  but  Russia,  was  still  in  a,  chaotic  condition,  and  its  forces  were 
scattered  and  sunk  as  it  were,  in  a  lethargy;  they  reuuired  an  awakening  and 
regulating  hand,  and  this  was  principally  Ivan's  work.  Owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate1 system  of  appanages,  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  Russia,  for  many 
centuries,  by  destroying  all  unity  in  course  of  time,  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, and  making  the  Russian  state  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies,  the  idea,  of  a 
common  fatherland  had  quite  disappeared;  and  the  internal  dissensions 
among  the  princes,  as  well  as  the  despotic  pressure  of  the  foreign  barbarians, 
had  NO  deranged  and  disjointed  it,  that  the  praiseworthy  attempts  of  Individ 
ual  grand  princes  could  meet-  with  no  brilliant  success,  and  it,  seemed  as  if 
Ku.rsia  were  fated  to  play  a  deeply  subordinate  part-  in  the  hierarchy  of  state;;, 

Nevertheless  fhu:e  attempts  were  not.  quite  lost,  and  the  prudent  might 
sunni;  e  that  th*-  time  would  yet-  come  when  they  would  bear  fruit.,  once  the 
hydra  of  discord  had  been  conquered  ami  the  scattered  force;;  had  been 
reunited.  Ivan's  proceedings  in  this  respect  were  certainly  of  a,  Machia, 
veliau  nature,  \\e  have  ,seeu  that  for  twenty -three  years  he  patiently 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  other  Hus'-ian  prince.1*  and  even  their  independ- 
ence, and  that  by  I.erpua1;  his  eutique;,fs  to  himself  and  not  sharing  them  uitli 
his  brothers  and  the  other  priift*e,s,  and  by  taking  his  brother's  inheritance 
and  f'ivinv;  now  in  his  nth«*r  brothers,  he  first  began  to  consider  himself  a;* 
autocrat  Jiiid  niler  of  alt  !!ir:  ia,  and  Urns  gradually  prepared  the  princes  fur 
a  jrrt  .^m? t<  «n  *»(  las  undivided  s\vay  and  their  own  impoteney  and  huhordi- 

\Yr  do  in*!  inquire  .sis  to  whether  the  m«*an;i  he  used  tor  the  attainment  of 
hi-  end  «i«-.*"r\r  our  approval;  wr  vail  only  remark  that  great  conquerors 
and  li«uh>i»-ri  «»!  ue-v,  i-mpir** -,  «>r  su<-h  a,,  reorganise  and  rejuvenate  old  ami 
dt'fSi.vn,sf,  ;'!:?/!«'•,  cannot.  !•*•  judged  with  the  s:tjue  .standard  by  which  wi>'t* 
j-i'i^-ht.  are  ju-.lf'r.!  iu  jv^'ilatj'd  stairs.  Hie  rtv-«ort  to  violent  measures  is 
Kjh-n  their  l*u»h»"  t  ilnH ,  ii  th»->  are  to  persist  in  their  work  and  arrive  at  thtt 
aim  th»"»  luvir  iinp»»-:-*-'l  "ii  th'-:ii-.»*h»v-.  !-'ruin  a  political  point  »»f  view,  lvan\s 
tiar-li  proeri-'imi''-*  ilirrrjurr  desi-rve  :--Mine  evrulpatiuu,  all  the  more  NO  whm 


Russia,  where  intellectual 

prised  to  see  the  forces  of  brutality  often  gaining  the  upper 

forces  of  reason.  rt    n  t  .          ,     ,  , 

We  now  find  ourselves  at  one  of  the  most  important  tur 
Russian  political  history,  when  by  a  regulated  system  of  succ 
the  incorporation  of  the  independent  principalities  with  the  gi 
ity  the  Russian  monarchy  began  to  establish  itself  firmly  anc 
bounds;  when  the  hitherto  terrible  defiance  of  over-powerful 
princes  who  claimed  equal  rank  with  the  grand  prince  su 
restraints  of  a  common  obedience;  when  no  more  dangers  tl 
from  the  side  of  Novgorod  and  the  Tatars;  when  a  regulated  s 
tion,  a  treasury  and  an  organised  army  protect  the  throne;  ar 
science  and  art,  the  administration  of  justice,  personal  safety 
and  in  the  towns,  besides  other  blessings  of  peace  and  order, 
attract  attention,  protection,  and  cultivation  in  Russia.^ 

ACCESSION    OF  VASILI  IVANOVITCH    (1505   A.D.) 

Vasili  Ivanovitch  succeeded  his  father,  and  continued  his 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  He  endeavoured  to  extend  the  \ 
Russian  monarchy  on  the  Lithuanian  side,  destroyed  the  iii 
the  last  appanaged  princes  and  the  last  republican  townshi 
strove  to  keep  Kazan  in  subjection. 

In  his  personal  character  Vasili  resembled  his  father  in  his 
He  let  his  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Dmitri,  die  "  destitute  "  j 
his  brothers  he  maintained  a  strict  surveillance,  not  allowi; 
Aiidrew  to  marry  until  1533,  when  he  himself  had  already  two 
his  boyars  he  was  also  stern,  though  there  were  but  few  execu 
ishments  during  his  reign.  He  preferred,  in  case  of  any  susp> 
of  departure  on  the  part  of  a  boyar,  to  take  a  written  guarant 
security  promised,  in  the  event  of  departure,  to  pay  a  sum  of  n 
for  whom  he  went  bail.  Vasili  even  forgave  his  brother  Simo 
intention  of  going  over  to  Lithuania,  and  only  changed  his  coui 
on  the  occasion  of  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Vasili  was 
his  second  wife,  and  was  very  fond  of  his  children.  In  genera 
istics  of  Vasili  are  most  faithfully  summed  up  by  Karamzin  ii 
sentence:  "He  followed  the  path  indicated  by  the  wisdom 
without  fear,  without  impulses  of  passion,  moving  forward 
and  prudent  steps,  and  drew  near  to  his  aim,  the  aggrandisei 
without  leaving  to  his  successor  either  the  duty  or  the  glory 
faults/'  In  the  eyes  of  the  historian  this,  of  course,  redeems 
rather  stern  sides  of  his  character,  which  were,  however,  quite 
to  contemporaries.1 

WAES  WITH  LITHUANIA 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  Vasili  found  hin 
with  two  questions:  that  of  Kazan  —  for  Muhammed  Amin 

1  Thus  the  courtiers  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  t 
envoys  the  gifts  made  to  them  hy  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  had  been  ac< 


THK  TO          fttr  ri'.Kiiuu.i:      m 

1 

(hiring  tilt*  trf  lilifl    h;t*i    In  f^**  MtNitr  I        .ftr  J   Uwt   »»!'    !  iths;Uii.i. 

I'Vom  fli«*  'Unkiwtofrlors  M<\f4!i«i**r  tt/;4  ^1't  !*<  h.ita  h»*J«':u'jni  Mi.it  n 

n«*vv  ,H<i\eieigu  was  nun  tvitftiiiuj;  in  \jM\mw.     Having  y  iv*  n  !•>*»»!?;  -Jiun  of 

tliH  in  I  ivtinb,  j>*»  that  lit  a:»\  I\MI*  I  hi*  grand  fin^trr  :;>u*hf  !»•  p*  ^tred, 
Alevtftfirf  itrMjutrhi'it  »iu  rtttt  .V.MV  to  \{«un*w  lieaKifidiaK  the  tv:.  i^n  uf  the 
tuwiu  that  ha«i  hern  run-  jUrtvtJ  by  !N;«U,  Tfte  ;uub:u>.i*l»*r'>*  nvrUed  a  iinu 
reply  fYont  tit**  iirw  wivt  tvitfn  t*»  th«4  **fT**t^t  that  tw*  uitly  r**iKni*«l  «»vrr  hi,s 
h^itiiuat**  {»f»A*4i»:iiiti?t,  whirh  lit*  int«*iuttnl  tti  fvt.tiii, 

AIt»\aiic!f*r  (hi*  a«v.s>itv  <>t  *li*ht>   U*ft»n*  talaiiM  H  <ltri.sivt*  !iu*»  of 

act  ion  v  i»f  whirh  mtir**  hf  iiiinnutHl  thV  gniinl  master.      M«'auwhij<*  tin* 
aiiitia^iitliiw  who  hiwl  fciiiir  from  MO.«HI\V  In  ttftfiwmrr  \'^ilj\s  nrciV'SttJia  fti 
tin*  thnmt*  retiiiirwl  Ui;it  Al**\aiult*r  ^hoiiltl  n«4  <*on>1r.iin  hi*  wilV  tochatkgo 
h«*r  ri4)iKton.     llut  Abxnutler  dtctl  in  IJiOfJ,  and  wh«*n  \';wili  lmn\l  of  his  «li«jith 
he*  wrote  to  his  Hintrr  that  #h<*  Hhoultl  nui<k;ivour  to  prrstmtii*  the*  l*olMi  lonls 
aiitl  laudi*ti  gentry  t<m*rvo  tin?  ttitsHinn  Hov«»n*ifjn,  pnuiiWii^:  at  the*  wirue  tiinf1 
to  profaH  the  (\ithoiic  faith*     In  annwer  tu  this  finst  .itti*inpt  on  fhr  p?ut  of 
Moseo\v  to  unite  with  Lithuania,  Helen  repliml  that  HigiHiinnul,  the  son  of 
Gusitnir,  WHH  l«%ing  rhost*n  to  the  throne*  ol  Uthuania,    Sitfisrnuwl  also  st»nt 
amhaHHudorn  with  the  denuuul  to  return  ttie  conqurml  towns,  and  r(fcn»ivtMi 
the  name  rejply  deiunntling  that  11<  len  nhould  not  be  conntrainc»d  to  adopt  I  he 
Catholic  faith*     At   thin  time  Higismund   found  an  une?cpe<  t<»d  ally  ui  th<*. 
Crimean  khan  Mengli  (Jirai,  who  having  met  with  suj)port  in  Uthuunia  before 
the  death  of  Alexander  and  lu'ing  <lis.sutisli<4d  with  tlu^  Muscovitt1  sovrn*ign 
beniuKe  of  his  expedition  against  Kay«un,  sent  an  embassy  to  Lithuania  with 
proposals  for  an  allianre,     Sigismuiul  promis(»d  him  tribute,  and  Mrngli  (iirai 
gave*  him  a  tfttrliL'  fur  (hr  Httssian  territories  of  Novgorod  t  Pskov,  atid  l{ia/,aiu 
Sigismuntl  informed  the*  grand  master  of   Livonia  of  the  relations  with   the 
Crimea  ami  with   Kazan  and  railed  upon  him  to  go  to  war,  and  measures  for 
the  rommenrement  of  war  wen*  taken  in   the  diet;    but  this  time  hi;  allies 
\ven*  of  but  little  assist  anre  to  Sigismund;    KM  /an  submitted,  while  the  Cri- 
Kuea  and  Livonia  did  not  move,    t  )n  the  othrrhaud,  Ya.'Hi  found  an  iinpnilanl 
ally  in  Lithuania  i!'  elf  in  the  prr-un  of  Priner  Mirha»*l  \'asi!irviteh  t  llin  ki. 

!*rin<'e  Mirhael  <  Ilin.-.ki,  th«Ml«v.iM*udant  of  a  Tatar  prinre  that  had  left  the 

liiM"'le   durili!1;   the  r«'ir.It   of   Yituvf    ailil    been   baptir:«'tl%    had   eUJ<»Veti   j-j-eal    di'-; 

tiiiffion  and  iiiflu«'iire  under  Ale\aniler,  <  Ilin  :ki  \\as-a.  :  !ul(ul  r.eneral  and  a 
highly  **dueated  tnau  f<»r  tho-:e  time-!;  he  had  spent  twelve  year/,  abroad  aud 
had  learned  the  art  u\  war  in  the  armie-,  of  \lbreeht  of  Sa\«»ny  during  the  \var 
ifi  I'Vie/laud  and  of  the  I'mpernr  Maximilian  in  lt:dy;  he  al  n  vi.-.ited  Spain, 
In  the.'ir  i*\pedjnoji:i  and  in  hr;  «'«  iittinujil  "mten-nur-  e  with  we.-Ji'ru  kiniv-*  »iud 
prin*1!'.;,  (  ihir-.ki  hud  :idnpteii  all  lh»"  tlenoau  eu-'.toiu'i  and  had  beroiur  pejji* 
trale/1  \viih  tip-  rivili-.:iti«  »a  «»i  th?1  \\e.  i  .  When  he  ret  tinted  IM  Lithuania,  I  Uin 

»  »!   Kini-1;   Alexander,  u  ho  rai'eil  hjjti  fo 
hi;   JH*.  i"  \inii:    th:i!»  an'tiplin^ 
iTHi,   !;e    o',\  Urd  aJllif  ,f    Irdt    ui 

at.    the  h»-ad    u!    t  he  nUJii'T*  »»J:* 

If  w:».-i  ft«r  !hi;-  rea:.nii  iljat  at 


tin-  fhrnhe  ?  »f  the  grand  priiit'ipality 

l!u.--j:t, 

';iVe  <H»!dner'M  to 
t  the  li  trd:-*  W  In  i  \\eri* 
y,  h»*  lefl  for  IM'ind, 
011    hi/  uwu   amnwt;   h** 


Girai,  and  Vasili  Ivanovitch,  on  his  side,  sent  one  of  his  secretaries  to  propos 
to  him  to  become  the  subject  of  Russia,  and  promising  to  leave  him  the  land 
which  he  might  occupy.  Glinski  however  still  wavered  and  tried  to  effect 
reconciliation  with  the  king;  finally  losing  all  hope  of  this,  he  joined  th 
grand  prince's  voyevods,  who  had  marched  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania 
To  Glinski  and  the  foreign  princes  in  the  Russian  service  was  confided  th 
task  of  devastating  Lithuania,  but  the  voyevods  did  not  move  to  their  helj 
for  in  Moscow  it  was  counted  advantageous  to  let  others  do  its  work.  ^  Hear 
while  Sigismund  sent  an  embassy,  complaining  of  Glinski's  reception  b; 
Vasili  and  of  the  opening  of  hostilities.  The  letter  was  written  in  the  nam 
of  Helen,  and  in  his  reply  to  her  the  grand  prince  directed  her  attention  t 
the  constraint  put  upon  the  orthodox  in  Lithuania  and  enjoined  her  t 
remain  firm  in  her  faith.  Sigismund  received  no  aid  from  Mengli  Girai,  bu 
nevertheless  he  began  warlike  operations,  which  however  were  limited  t 
insignificant  skirmishes.  Finally  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  all  Ivan3 
acquisitions  remained  to  Russia,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  by  Glinski  wa 
given  back  (1508).  Glinski  came  to  Moscow,  where  Medin  and  Maloiaroslavet 
were  given  to  him  but  he  remained  dissatisfied. 

The  peace  of  1508  could  not  however  put  an  end  to  the  inimical  relation 
between  the  two  principalities :  Glinski  could  not  remain  quiet  until  he  wa 
avenged  on  his  enemies,  and  Lithuania  could  not  be  quiet  so  long  as  Glinsl 
lived;  while  on  his  side  Vasili  Ivanovitch  demanded  better  treatment  for  hi 
sister  Helen.  Thus  the  relations  between  the  two  neighbouring  states  wei 
strained.  In  1509  Sigismund  demanded  the  surrender  or  execution  of  Glir 
ski,  accusing  him  of  the  death  of  Alexander;  in  the  same  year  he  announce' 
his  connection  with  the  Danish  king;  it  can  also  be  easily  understood  tha 
each  reciprocal  embassy  complained  of  frontier  quarrels,  as  is  always  the  cas 
in  such  circumstances.  In  1512  Vasili  informed  Sigismund  that  it  had  com 
to  his  ears  that  the  voyevods  of  Vilna  and  Trotski  had  seized  Helen  and  hel 
her  captive  —  which  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable  when  the  unrulines 
of  the  Lithuanian  lords  is  borne  in  mind  —  Sigismund  denied  the  fact.  Tha 
Helen  officially  received  various  rights,  for  instance  that  of  a  tribute  or  ta 
from  the  town  of  Bielsk,  also  does  not  prove  that  her  position  was  a  ver 
advantageous  one,  for  this  was  worth  nothing  more  than  other  official  favour* 
In  1513  Helen  died  and  the  metropolitan  of  Kiev  was  sent  for  to  officiate  a 
her  funeral;  thus  this  victim  of  political  calculations  left  the  scene.  Hele 
herself,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  her  correspondence  with  her  father  an 
brother,  was  possessed  of  considerable  tact  and  energy. 

At  last  a  reason  for  beginning  war  presented  itself;  it  became  known  a 
Moscow  that  the  incursions  made  by  the  Crimeans  on  the  Russian  frontie 
territories  in  1512  were  the  result  of  a  secret  treaty  that  had  been  conclude 
between  Sigismund  and  Mengli  Girai,  by  which  the  king  had  promised  to  pa 
the  khan  a  yearly  suna  of  15,000  ducats  to  attack  his  enemies.  Having  sen 
Sigismund  a  declaration  of  war,  Vasili  began  his  warlike  preparations.  Th 
time  was  well  chosen.  In  1511  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  had  been  chosen  s 
Prussian  grand  master,  and  although  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  Polish  king  h 
refused  to  acknowledge  himself  as  his  vassal,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  b 
the  Treaty  of  Thorn;  the  emperor  and  the  estates  of  the  empire  declare 
themselves  for  the  grand  master.  Advised  by  Glinski,  Vasili  had  entere 
into  relations  with  the  emperor  as  early  as  1508,  but  the  treaty  between  thei 
was  only  concluded  in  1514. 
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Without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  these  negotiations,  the  grand 
prince  assembled  an  army  and  in  Deeember,  1512,  took  the  field,  lie  marched 
against  Smolensk  and  having  besieged  it  unsuccessfully,  returned  in  March, 
lf>L*i.  His  second  expedition,  from  June  until  November  of  the  sumo  year, 
was  also  unsuccessful,  but  in  the  third  (June,  1514),  Smolensk  was  at  last 
captured.  Vasili  iiia.de  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  town,  being  received  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  the  bishop  of  Smolensk.  He  confirmed  the  rights 
that  had  been  given  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  Lithuanian  government;  those 
in  the  Lithuanian  service  who  did  not  desire  to  remain  under  him  he  sent 
back  to  Lithuania,  and  he  appointed  Prince  V*  V.  Shuiski,  governor  of  Smo- 
lensk. After  the  submission  of  Smolensk  the  prince  of  Mstislavl  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  prince.  Sigismund  himself  hastened  to  the  deliverance 
of  Smolensk,  Ulinski,  probably  dissatisfied  because  Smolensk  had  not  been 
given  to  him,  entered  into  secret  intercourse  with  him.  Learning  of  this 
treachery  Vusili  ordered  (Jlinnki  to  be  brought  in  fetters  to  Moscow  and  sent 
a  voyevocl  against  the  king;  the  king  himself  remained  at  Borlssov  and  sent 
Constantino  Ostruvskl  to  meet  the  Moscow  troops. 

The  Russian  voyevodw,  Tdusliadin  and  Prince  Michael  (Iplitm  met  Ostrov- 
«ki  at  Orsha  on  the  Dnieper  and  sustained  a  terrible  defeat.  The  fidelity 
of  Urn  boyars  of  Smolensk  and  of  the  bishop  himself  wavered  and  they  entered 
into  communication  with  Sigismund;  but  the  burghers  informed  Shuiski  of 
this  treachery,  and  it  wan  only  the  terribly  energetic  measures  taken  by  him 
that  preserved  Smolensk  for  Russia:  he  ordered  nil  the  traitors  except  the 
bishop  to  be*  hanged  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  presents  that  had  been  given 
them  by  tin*  sovereign  to  be.  suspended  round  the  neck  of  each  out4.  The 
assault,  on  Smolensk  was  unsuccessful,  and  I  ho  wur  was  afteruards  earned  on 
I'rehlv,  which  is  explained  by  I  ho  exhaustion  of  Moscow  after  the.  bailie  of 
On. h;t  and  tho  probable  reluclaiieo  of  the  Lithuanian  nobility  to  tuko  :tn 
active  part  in  it.  After  this  Sijrjsmund  instigated  the  Tatar,:  against,  Kussia, 
in  particular  those  of  the  Crimea,  uhejv  in  1515  Alenfji  (iirai  had  been  suc- 
ceeded bv  Muhainuied  <  Jirai,  \\ho,  imf  ss  ithstandint1;  hi.-;  relation-;  with  Mos 
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his  temerity.  Ivan,  on  learning  from  wbsnce  ne  came,  SUFUCK  mm  d,wu^  ^ 
legs  with  an  iron  rod  which  he  usually  carried  in  his  hand;  and  wMe  tne 
blood  flowed  copiously  from  the  wounds,  leaned  unconcernedly  upon  ms  rod 
to  read  the  rebellious  letter.  The  correspondence  that  ensued  upon  this  occa- 
sion, like  all  the  correspondence  of  Ivan's  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
remarkable  for  the  most  blasphemous  presumption  and  arrogant  hyperbole. 
He  wrote  all  his  letters  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  proud  of  his  literary 
attainments,  which,  had  they  been  directed  into  worthier  channels,  mignt 
have  rendered  him  a  distinguished  ornament  of  his  age. 

THE   POLISH   INVASION 

The  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of  Kurbski  was  the  enrolment  of  a 
Polish  army  with  a  view  to  a  descent  upon  Russia,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
southern  provinces  by  the  Tatars  at  the  instigation  of  Sigismund.  This 
demonstration  increased  the  rage  of  the  czar:  he  treated  everybody  around 
him  as  if  they  were  the  creatures  of  Kurbski:  he  distrusted  everybody;  and 
put  numbers  to  the  rack  and  to  death  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  their  guilt,  and 
was  overheard  to  lament  that  he  could  not  find  victims  enough  to  satisfy  his 
wrath.  He  charged  the  boyars  indiscriminately  with  harbouring  secret 
designs  against  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  state;  he  dispossessed  many 
of  them  of  their  private  fortunes ;  and  in  a  letter  which  is  still  extant,  he  urged 
against  them  as  crimes  all  the  benefits  which  the  sane  portion  of  his  rule  had 
conferred  upon  Russia.  In  this  delirium  of  the  fever  of  despotism,  the  clergy 
remonstrated  with  some  firmness;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  excuse  for 
making  new  victims,  he  adopted  an  expedient  as  unexpected  as  it  was  singular. 
He  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  on  a  sudden  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
Moscow;  but  the  point  of  his  destination  and  the  reason  of  his  withdrawal 
were  preserved  as  profound  secrets.  The  mystery  of  this  announcement 
created  a  panic  at  Moscow.  The  people  knew  not  what  was  to  come  next, 
whether  the  tyrant  was  about  to  put  some  scheme  of  universal  destruction  into 
execution,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  prelude  to  some  extravagant  exhibition 
of  superstitious  credulity,  which  always  assumed  in  their  eyes  the  aspect  of 
religious  devotion.  Agreeably  to  this  vague  announcement  of  the  czar's 
design,  one  morning  in  December,  at  an  early  hour,  the  great  square  of  the 
Kremlin  was  filled  with  travelling  sledges,  some  of  which  contained  gold  and 
silver,  others  clothes,  and  not  a  few  crosses,  ^images,  and  the  relics  of  saints. 
These  preparations  attracted  crowds  of  astonished  gazers,  who  looked  on  in 
stupid  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  sight.  In  a  few  minutes  the  czar,  followed 
by  his  family,  was  seen  to  descend  from  the  palace,  with  the  officers  of  his 
household  and  a  numerous  retinue.  From  the  palace  he  passed  on  to  the 
church  of  the  Assumption;  and,  having  ordered  the  metropolitan  to  celebrate 
mass,  he  prayed  with  great  devotion,  and  received  the  blessing  of  Athanasius. 
Returning  from  the  church,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  assembled  multitudes, 
that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  with  a  farewell  kiss;  and  then,  having  in 
silence,  and  with  unusual  solemnity,  walked  through  the  groups  that  beset  his 
path,  he  mounted  his  sledge,  and  drove  off  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of  horse. 
The  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  astonished  and  terror-struck  by  the  scene,  were  lost 
in  conjecture.  The  city  was  without  a  government.  Ivan  had  so  dexter- 
ously contrived  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  that  he  derived  his  sovereignty 
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fire  was  made  in  the  centre,  over  which  a  huge  copper  cauldron  was  suspended. 
The  inhabitants,  seeing  these  dreadful  preliminaries,  believed  that  the  czar's 
object  was  to  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  consign  the  people  to  death;  and,  flying 
from  the  spot,  they  abandoned  their  shops  and  merchandise,  leaving  their 
property  to  the  mercy  of  the  select  legion.  In  a  few  hours  Moscow  was  utterly 
deserted,  and  not  a  living  person  was  to  be  seen  but  a  troop  of  the  Opritshnina 
ranged  in  gloomy  silence  round  the  gibbets  and  blazing  fire.  Presently  the 
beating  of  drums  rose  upon  the  air,  and  the  czar  was  seen  advancing  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  his  favourite  son,  and  followed  by  his  devoted  guards. 
In  the  rear  came  the  spectral  troop  of  victims,  in  number  about  three  hun- 
dred, wan  and  bloody,  and  hardly  able  to  crawl  upon  the  ground.  On  per- 
ceiving that  the  theatre  of  carnage  was  destitute  of  an  audience,  Ivan  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  collect  the  .inhabitants;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  rind- 
ing that  they  did  not  arrive  with  promptitude,  he  went  in  person  to  demand 
their  presence  at  the  treat  he  had  prepared  for  them,  assuring  them  at  the 
same  time  of  the  good-will  he  entertained  towards  them.  The  wretched  Mus- 
covites dared  not  disobey  him,  and  hurrying  in  terror  from  their  hiding  places, 
they  crowded  to  the  scene  of  execution,  which  was  speedily  rilled  with  specta- 
tors even  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Then  the  dreadful  rites  began.  The 
czar  addressed  the  people  with  exclamations  upon  the  righteousness  of  the 
punishments  he  was  about  to  inflict,  and  the  people,  oppressed  with  horror, 
replied  in  terms  of  approbation.  A  crowd  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  vic- 
tims, who  were  declared  to  be  less  guilty  than  the  rest,  were  first  separated 
from  the  others  and  pardoned.  The  condemned  were  called  one  by  one,  and 
some,  after  hearing  the  accusation  in  general  terms  from  the  lips  of  the  czar, 
accompanied  by  occasional  blows  on  the  head  from  a  whip  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  were  given  over  to  the  assassins,  who  hung  them  up  by  the  feet,  and 
then  cut  them  to  pieces,  or  plunged  them  half  alive  into  the  boiling  cauldron. 
These  executions,  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  related  in  detail,  lasted  for 
about  four  hours;  during  which  time  nearly  two  hundred  victims,  innocent  of 
the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  suffered  deaths  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  prolonged  agony. 

A  despotism  so  sanguinary  and  so  wanton  was  well  calculated  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  those  institutions  which  the  wisdom  of  others  had  established. 
Russia,  distracted  through  all  her  provinces  by  the  atrocities  of  Ivan,  soon 
became  a  prey  to  those  unwearied  foes  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  of  her  domestic  difficulties.  The  declaration  of  Ivan's 
supremacy  to  his  unfortunate  subjects  was,  "I  am  your  god  as  God  is  mine; 
whose  throne  is  surrounded  by  archangels,  as  is  the  throne  of  God."  But 
this  piece  of  blasphemy,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Russians  tremble, 
only  increased  the  determination  of  his  external  enemies.  Sweden  had 
already  wrested  Esthonia  from  him;  Kettler,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
Livonian  knights,  satisfied  himself  with  Courland  and  Semigallia;  while 
Battori  of  Poland,  the  successor  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  deprived  him  of 
Livonia,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  his  dominions.  In  1566,  Ivan 
laid  before  an  assembly  of  the  states-general,  consisting  of  a  convocation  of 
•ecclesiastics,  nobles,  citizens,  and  traders,  a  statement  of  his  negotiations 
with  Poland  on  the  subject  of  Livonia;  but  as  his  real  object  was  to  assert  his 
tyrannical  power  rather  than  to  gain  the  political  advantages  he  pointed  out, 
the  issue  of  the  assembly  was  merely  an  admission  from  all  the  parties  present 
that  the  will  of  the  czar  was  indisputable,  and  that  they  had  no  right  even  to 
tender  him  their  advice.  The  great  advantage  of  recovering  Livonia  from 
Poland  was  obviously  to  secure  it  as  an  outlet  upon  the  Baltic  for  Russian 
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commerce,  and  as  a  means  of  opening  a  communication  with  Europe.     To 
the  ministry  of  Sylvester  and  Adaschev  belongs  the  credit  of  this  admirable 
project;  but  a  design  which  they  would  have  accomplished  with  comparative 
.  facility,  was  suffered  by  Ivan  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  contentions. 

Battori  terrified  Ivan  in  the  midst  of  his  tyrannies;  and  the  monster 
who  could  visit  his  people  with  such  an  example  of  cruelties  crouched  before 
the  king  of  Poland.  His  fear  of  Battori  carried  him  to  extremes.  He  not 
only  supplicated  terms  at  his  hands,  but  suffered  him  to  offer  personal  insults 
to  the  officers  who  represented  the  czar  at  his  court.  The  grovelling  measures 
and  cowardice  of  Ivan  disgusted  his  adversary;  and  in  reply  to  some  fresh 
instance  of  dastardly  submission,  Battori  charged  him  with  the  grossest 
crimes  —  with  having  falsified  the  articles  of  treaties,  and  applied  inhuman 
tortures  to  his  peoples.  The  letter  containing  these  strong,  but  just,  animad- 
versions, closed  with  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  which  the  poverty  of  the 
czar's  spirit  met  by  renewed  protestations  of  the  most  abject  character. 

THE  STRUGGLE   FOR   LIVONIA 

At  length,  urged  by  the  clamour  of  his  advisers,  Ivan  organised  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  but,  although  he  could  instigate  and  assist 
at  the  most  revolting  punishments,  he  shrunk  from  a  personal  share  in  the 
numerous  petty  conflicts  which  took  place  between  his  forces  and  the  Livon- 
ian  knights.  Instead  of  advancing  boldly  upon  the  enemy,  who  could  not 
have  maintained  war  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Russians,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  shielded  by  a  Jesuit,  the  pope's  envoy,  whose  intercession  with 
Battori  he  had  procured"  by  representing,  with  consummate  audacity,  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Catholicism. 
Whenever  he  fell  in  with  the  Livonians,  and  the  collision  terminated  in  vic- 
tory, he  committed  the  wildest  excesses:  plundered  the  captives  of  their 
wealth,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  own  private  coffers,  and  then  sentenced 
the  prisoners  to  be  flung  into  boiling  cauldrons,  spitted  on  lances,  or  roasted 
at  fires  which  he  amused  himself  by  stirring  —  while  the  sacrificial  murders 
were  in  progress.  Wars  so  irregularly  conducted,  and  terminating  in  such 
frightful  revenge  could  not  but  entail  calamities  upon  the  empire.  All  that 
was  gained  by  the  long  struggle  for  Livonia  was  the  occasional  plunder  which 
Ivan  appropriated  to  himself. 

To  support  the  system  of  profligate  expenditure  to  which  the  whole  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man  inevitably  led,  he  laid  on  the  most  exorbitant 
taxes,  and  lent  himself  to  the  most  unjust  monopolies.  Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  exceeding  in  this  way  the  most  arbitrary  examples  that  had  preceded 
him;  but,  with  a  recklessness  of  human  life,  and  a  disregard  of  the  common 
decencies  and  obligations  of  the  worst  condition  of  society,  he  proceeded  to 
rifle  his  subjects  of  their  private  means,  sometimes  upon  slight  pretences,  but 
oftener  without  any  pretence  whatever.  It  would  almost  appear  that  his 
appetite  for  sights  of  destruction  had  palled  with  ordinary  gratification;  and 
that  he  had  jaded  his  invention  to  discover  new  modes  of  cruelty.  Having 
exhausted  in  all  its  varieties  the  mere  art  of  slaughter,  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  subjects  violate  before  his  eyes  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature.  He  demanded 
fratricide  and  parricide  at  their  hands :  one  man  was  forced  to  kill  his  father, 
another  his  brother:  eight  hundred  women  were  drowned,  and,  bursting  into 
the  houses  of  his  victims,  he  compelled  the  survivors  to  point  out  the  places 
where  the  remnant  of  their  wealth  was  concealed.  His  excesses  carried  him 
beyond  all  law,  human  and  divine.  He  assumed  the  place,  and  even  usurped 
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the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  identified  himself  to  a  proverb  with  the 
Creator.  Not  content  with  indulging  his  insane  passions  in  the  frenzy  of  a"n 
undisciplined  mind,  he  trampled  the  usages  of  Russia  under  foot,  and  mar- 
ried seven  wives  —  which  was  held  by  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  religion  to  be 
a  crime  of  great  magnitudes 

PROJECTS   OF  ALLIANCE  WITH  ENGLAND 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  with  Sweden  did  not  however  make  Ivan 
the  Terrible  give  up  the  idea  of  compensating  himself  for  his  losses;  he  con- 
tinued to  seek  for  alliances  with  European  states.  With  this  object  Theodore 
Pissemski  was  sent  to  England  in  1582  with  instructions  to  endeavoqr  to  bring 
about  a  close  alliance  with  Elizabeth  against  his  enemy  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enter  into  matrimonial  negotiations  for  the  czar  with 
the  queen's  relative,  Maria  Hastings.  _  The  English  would  not  entertain 
either  project,  but  only  sought  to  ootain  an  exemption  from  entry  duties 
for  their  trade  with  Russia.  In  1583  Sir  Jerome  Bowes  was  sent  to  Moscow 
from  England  with  the  delicate  mission  of  attaining  this  object.  The  nego- 
tiations dragged  on  a  long  time;  first  the  czar  sent  away  Bowes  and  then 
recalled  him  again,  and  in  fact  they  had  not  come  to  an  end  before  the  death 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.^ 

DEATH  OF    IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  life  of  Ivan:  we  shall  now  see  its 
ending  —  which  was  equally  astonishing  —  desirable  indeed  for  mankind, 
but  terrifying  to  the  imagination;  for  the  tyrant  died  as  he  had  lived,  that  is, 
exterminating  men,  although  in  contemporary  narratives  there  is  no  mention 
of  his  last  victims.1  Strong  in  bodily  constitution,  Ivan  had  hoped  for  a  long 
life;  but  what  bodily  strength  could  withstand  the  furious  rage  of  the  passions 
that  agitated  the  sombre  existence  of  the  tyrant?  The  continued  outbursts 
of  wrath  and  fear,  the  racking  of  the  unrepentant  conscience,  the  odious 
transports  of  abominable  sensuality,  the  torments  of  shame,  the  impotent 
fury  at  the  reverses  of  his  arms,  finally  the  horrible  remembrance  of  the 
murder  of  his  own  son,  had  exhausted  the  measure  of  Ivan's  strength.  At 
times  he  experienced  a  painful  languor,  the  precursory  symptom  of  dissolu- 
tion, but  he  struggled  against  it  arid  did  not  noticeably  weaken  until  the 
winter  of  the  year  1584.  At  that  time  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sky  between 
the  churches  of  Ivan  the  Great  and  of  the  Annunciation,  which  had  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Curious  to  see  it,  Ivan  went  out  jDn  the  red  staircase,  gazed  at  it 
long,  grew  pale,  and  said  to  those  around  him:  "there  is  the  portent  of  my 
death."  Pursued  by  this  idea,  it  is  said  that  he  caused  astrologers  and  pre- 
tended magicians  to  be  sought  for  throughout  Russia  and  Lapland,  brought 
together  about  sixty  of  them,  assigned  to  them  a  house  in  Moscow,  and  daily 
sent  his  favourite  Belski,  to  confer  with  them  concerning  the  comet.  Soon 
he  fell  dangerously  ill.  It  is  said  that  the  astrologers  predicted  his  death 
on  the  18th  of  March.  During  February  he  was  still  able  to  occupy  himself 
with  affairs;  but  on  the  10th  of  March  a  courier  was  despatched  to  delay  the 
arrival  of  the  Lithuanian  ambassador  who  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  by 
reason  of  the  illness  of  the  czar.  Ivan  himself  had  given  the  order;  he  had 
still  hopes  of  recovery,  nevertheless  he  called  together  the  boyars  and  coin- 

1  Oderborn  says  that  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Ivan  had  six  noblemen  executed.  In 
other  narratives  it  is  only  said  that  he  destroyed  men  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
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the  living' ).    Magnanimously  submiss^  *££*»**?£  *M£ 
like  the  Greeks  at  Thermopyte,  to  to  country,  t^^  ^^  cruelties 

^tre^i^ 

•          '         — - — •'-remembrance. 

of  Ivan,  a 


most  trustworthy  narratives  concerning  him  if  f 
did  not  show  us  equally  astonishing  examples;  if  for  ^stanff, 
fist  a  model  for  sovereigns  and  afterwards  a  monster  -of  ^ 
the  pupil  of  the  wise  Seneca,  an  object  of  love  and  an  object 


ioatning, 


unos         superior  intellect,  he  was  -t  uneducatec^ 
his  knowledge  was  united  to  an  uncommon  gift  of  speech,  yet  ,  h  >  was  the 
shameless  sltveof  the  most  abominable  vices.    He  had  an  unusuaUy  fine  mem- 
ory he  knew  the  Bible  by  heart,  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Gieek  and 
Roman  history,  besides  the  history  of,  his  own  country,  and  only  used  hi& 
knowledge  in  order  to  give  the  most  absurd  interpretations  in  favour  ol 
tyrannv.    He  boasted  of  his  firmness  and  self  control,  because  he  could  laugh 
loudly  "in  the  hour  of  fear  and  of  inward  uneasiness.     He  boasted  ol  Ins 
clemency  and  generosity,  because  he  enriched  his  favourites  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  boyars  and  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace.  _  He  boasted 
of  his  justice,  and  punished  with  equal  satisfaction  the  meritorious  and  the 
criminal.    He  boasted  of  his  sovereign  spirit  and  of  knowing  how  to  main- 
tain the  sovereign  dignity,  ordering  that  an  elephant  which  had  been  Kent 
to  him  from  Persia  should  be  cut  to  pieces  because  the  animal  would  not  kneel 
before  him,  and  cruelly  punishing  the  unfortunate  courtiers  who  dared  to 
play  at  cards  or  chess  better  than  his  majesty.     Finally  he  prided  himself 
on  deep  statecraft,  hi  exterminating  systematically,  at  certain  fixed  epochs, 
with  cold  blooded  calculation,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  under 
the  pretext  of  their  being  dangerous  to  the  royal  power;  raising  to  their 
rank  new  and  mean  families;  touching  wfth  his  destroying  hand  even  the 
future,  for  like  a  swarm  of  famine-bringing  insects,  the  band  of  informers, 
of  calumniators,  of  "  opritchniki"  2  that  he  had  formed,  left,  as  they  disap- 
peared, the  seed  of  evil  among  the  people,  and  if  the  yoke  of  Bati  had  lowered 
the  spirit  of  the  Russians,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of  Ivan  did  nothing 
to  raise  it. 

But  justice  must  be  rendered  even  to  a  tyrant:  even  hi  the  extremity 
of  evil,  Ivan  at  times  seems  the  phantom,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  monarch, 
zealous,  unwearying,  often  showing  proofs  of  great  penetration  in  state 
matters.  For  valour  he  liked  to  compare  himself  to  Alexander  of  Macedonia, 
although  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  courage  in  his  soul:  yet  he  was  a  con- 
queror; in  his  outward  policy  he  followed  unswervingly  the  great  schemes 

[a  A  compliment  to  Alexander  I,  the  author's  patron.] 
2  The  life  guards  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
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CHARACTER   OF  BORIS   GODUNOV 

From  that  time  on,  for  eighteen  years,  the  destiny  of  the  Russian  monarchy 
and  people  was  bound  up  with  the  personality  of  Boris  Godunov.     His  family 
traced  its  origin  from  the  Tatar  prince  (mourza)  Tchet,  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  had  been  baptised  in  the  horde  by  the  metropolitan  Peter  and  had 
settled  in  Russia  under  the  name  of  Zacharias.    The  Ipatski  monastery,  erected 
by  him  near  Kostroma,  was  a  monument  of  the  piety  of  the  newly  baptised 
Tatar;  it  became  the  holy  place  of  his  descendants,  who  provided  ^for  it  by 
their  offerings  and  were  buried  there.     The  grandson  of  Zacharias,  Ivan 
Godum,  was  the  forefather  of  that  branch  of  the  family  of  Prince  Tchet  which 
from  the  appellation  of  Godum  received  the  name  of  Godunov.     The  pos- 
terity of  Godum  flourished  remarkably;  the  Godunovs  owned  estates,  but 
they  did  not  play  an  important  role  in  Russian  history  until  the  time  when 
one  of  the  great-grandsons  of  the  first  Godunov  had  the  honour  of  becoming 
the  father-in-law  of  the  czarevitch  Feodor  Ivanovitch.    Then  there  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  the  brother  of  Feodor's  wife,  Boris,  who 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  czar's  favourite,  Maluta  Skuratov.    Ivan 
liked  him.     The  exaltation  of  persons  and  families  through  relationship  with 
the  czaritsas  was  a  very  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  but 
such  exaltation  was  often  precarious.    The  relatives  of  Ivan's  wives  were 
destroyed  as  freely  as  the  other  victims  of  his  bloodthirstiness.     Boris  him- 
self, by  his  nearness  to  the  czar,  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  it  is  reported  that  j 
Ivan  wounded  him  badly  with  his  staff  when  Boris  interceded  for  the  czare-  • 
vitch  Ivan,  murdered  by  his  father.     But  the  czar  himself  lamented  his  son 
and  afterwards  showed  Boris  even  greater  favour  for  his  boldness,  which 
nevertheless  cost  him  some  months'  illness.    But  towards  the  end  of  his  life                   •  , 
Ivan,  under  the  influence  of  other  favourites,  began  to  look  askance  at  Boris, 
and  perhaps  things  might  have  gone  badly  with  Godunov  had  not  Ivan  died                      • 
suddenly.                                                                                                                                      j 
After  Ivan's  death  Boris  found  himself  in  a  position  such  as  had  never                      j 
before  been  occupied  by  a  subject  in  the  empire  of  Moscow.     The  feeble-                      [ 
minded  Feodor  had  become  czar,  and  as  he  could  not  in  any  case  have  ruled                     • 
himself,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  power  to  that  one  among  his  immediate                     J 
entourage  who  proved  himself  the  most  capable  and  crafty.     Such  a  one  in 
the  court  circles  of  that  time  was  Boris.    At  the  time  of  Ivan's  death  he  was 
thirty- two  years  of  age;  of  a  handsome  presence,  distinguished  for  his  remark-                     j 
able  gift  of  speech,  intelligent,  prudent,  but  egotistical  to  a  high  degree.     All                     j 
his  activity  was  directed  to  the  serving  of  his  own  interests,  to  his  enrichment,                      j 
to  the  increase  of  his  power,  to  the  exaltaticn  of  his  family.    He  understood                     i 
how  to  wait,  to  take  advantage  of  propitious  moments,  to  remain  in  the  shade 
or  advance  to  the  front  when  either  manoeuvre  seemed  opportune,  to  put  on                      ! 
the  mask  of  piety  and  of  every  virtue,  to  show  kindness  and  mercy,  and            •         | 
where  it  was  necessary  severity  and  harshness.    Ever  deliberate,  he  never                    j 
gave  way  to  enthusiastic  impulses  and  always  acted  with  reflection.     Like  all                    ! 
such  characters,  he  was  ready  to  do  good  if  good  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of                    ! 
his  personal  interests;  neither  did  he  stop  at  any  wickedness  or  crime  if  he 
considered  it  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  his  personal  advantages,  and 
least  of  all  when  it  was  a  question  of  personal  safety. 

There  was  nothing  creative  in  his  nature.    He  was  incapable  of  becoming  I 

the  propagator  of  any  idea  or  the  guide  of  men  into  new  pathways;  egotis- 
tical natures  are  not  fitted  for  such  tasks.  As  regent  of  the  state  he  was  not 
far-seeing,  but  only  apprehended  proximate  circumstances,  and  could  only 
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Mack  having  crossed  the  Inn  (September  8tM  smri  *  +      i  c. 
eon's  plan  was  to  cut  him  off  from  tCm   Of  I  Swabb' 


through  Austria.    In  this  he  succeeded  by  a  violaton  oitlP, 

russn 


. 

Marmont,  who  had  marched  by  way  of 
ducted  an  army  into  Francorla,  whSe  wer 

their  arms.    Mack,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Flm 
capitulated  with  25,000  men  (October  19th)     MadS 
dispersed,  except  6000  cavalry/  with  which  the  ^e 
opened  himself  a  passage  through  Franconia,  and  20700C  I  men 
Kienmayer  had  retired  to  Braunau,  where  he  was  met  bv  The 
Kutusov.    The  two  genets  continued  their  retreat.    Thetoi 
the  Danube  near  Grein  (November  9th),  and  directed  their 
Moravia.    A  few  days  after  (November  13th),  Vienna  fell  into  , 

the  French  The  Austnans  had  renounced  the  design  of  defeirti-^-^ 
capital,  but  decided  that  the  passage  of  the  river  should  be  deputed  °  ~'~" 
_  Vienna  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  Danube,  which  flow^  +o  --- 
right  of  the  city  between  wooded  islands.  The  Austnans  had  placed  exr^.^ 
materials  under  the  floorings  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  cro^e*  the  ?e^-  1 
arms  of  the  river,  and  were  ready  to  blow  it  up  the  moment  the  French  ^:H 
show  themselves.  They  kept  themselves  in  readiness  on  the  left  ba^k  \V**-~> 
their  artillery  posted,  and  a  corps  of  7000  or  8000  men,  commanded  bv  C^-nt 
Auersboi-g.  The  French,  nevertheless,  got  possession  of  the  bridge  bv  «t^I 
gem.  Murat,  Lannes,  Belliard,  and  their  staff,  leaving  their  troops  behfri/i 
thoni,  crossed  the  bridge,  told  the  Austrians  that  an  armistice  was  agreed  on. 
and  asked  to  see  their  general.  He  was  sent  for.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
oflicors  kept  the  Austrian  gunners  in  conversation,  and  gave  time  for  a  column 
of  French  grenadiers  to  come  up  unseen,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  seize  the 
cannon,  and  disarm  the  artillerymen.  The  Austrian  commander  who  had 
(tome  to  the  spot  just  at  the  critical  moment,  fell  completely  into  the  trap. 
Ho  himself  led  the  French  column  over  the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  Austrian 
troops  to  1)0  drawn,  up  on  parade  to  receive  them  as  friends.  The  possession 
of  the  bridge  afforded  the  French  troops  the  means  of  reaching  Znaim  sooner 
than  Kutusov,  and  thus  preventing  his  junction  with  Buxhovden. 

Moanwhile,  Alexander  had  gone  to  Berlin,  to  exert  his  personal  influence 
over  the  timorous  king,  and  prevail  on  him  to  abandon  his  wretched  neutral 
policy,  in  which  there  was  neither  honour,  honesty,  nor  safety.  Alexander 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  beautiful  queen  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  archduke 
Anthony,  who  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  a  special  mission  from  Vienna. 
French  influence  rapidly  declined  in  Berlin;  Duroc  left  it  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, without  having  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience,  for  some  days  previously, 
either  from  the  king  or  the  emperor;  and  on  the  following  day  a  secret  con- 
vention was  signed  between  the  two  monarchs  for  the  regulation  of  the  affaire 
of  Europe,  and  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  French 
emperor.  .  , 

The  Prussian  minister  Haugwitz,  who  had  signed  this  convention  only  to 
gain  time,  and  with  a  secret  determination  to  elude  its  provisions,  was  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  notification  of  it  to  Napoleon,  with  authority,  in  ease  •  ol 
its  acceptance,  to  offer  a  renewal  of  the  former  friendship  and  alliance  ot  tue 
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Prussian  nation;  but  in  case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war,  with  an  intimation 
that  hostilities  would  begin  on  the  15th  of  December  —  when  they  would  be 
too  late.  Before  that  day  came,  Prussia  relapsed  into  her  old  temporising 
habits;  her  armies  made*  no  forward  movement  towards  the  Danube,  and 
Napoleon  was  permitted  to  continue  without  interruption  his  advance  to 
Vienna,  while.  80,000  disciplined  veterans  remained  inactive  in  Silesia;  a  force 
amply  sufficient  to  have  thrown  him  back  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to  the 
Rhine. 

A  characteristic  scene  took  place  at  Potsdam  during  Alexander's  visit,. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  emperor  went  one  night  by  torchlight  into  the 
vault  where  lay  the  coffin  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  knelt  before  it. 
Alexander's  face  was  bathed  in  tears;  he  pressed  his  friend's  hands,  lie  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,  and  together  they  swore  eternal  amity:  never  would  they 
separate  their  cause  or  their  fortunes.  Tilsit  soon  showed  what  was  the  value* 
of  this  oath,  which  probably  was  sincere  for  the  moment  when  it  was  taken. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  Kienmayer  and 
Kutusov  from  Passau  to  Krerns,  the*  imprudence  of  Morlier,  who  had  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz,  gave  occasion  to  engagements  at  Stein 
and  Dirnstcin,  in  which  the  French  lost  more  men  than  they  ever  acknowl- 
edged. Mortier\s  army  of  30,000  men  consisted  of  three*  divisions,  under 
Generals  Gascan,  Dupont,  and  Dumonceau.  This  army  had  positive  orders 
to  keep  always  near  to  the  main  body,  which  was  pursuing  its  march  along 
the  right  bank,  and  never  to  advance  beyond  it.  Kutusov  hail  long  retreated 
on  the  right  bank;  but  on  the  9th  of  November  he*  crossed  to  the  left  at  Grein, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krems,  when  Mortier's 
troops  advanced.  The  French  divisions  maintained  the  distance  of  a  whole 
day's  march  OIK*  from  another,  because  they  thought  they  were  following  a 
fleeing  army;  but  between  Dirnstein  and  Stein  they  fell  in  with  the  whole 
Russian  army,  20,000  strong,  at  a  place  where  the  French  wen*  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  frightful  ravine.  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  Mortier  ventured  to 
make  an  attack  with  Gazan's  division  alone*;  but  near  Dirnstein  f'twenty 
hours  from  Vienna),  he  got  into  a  narrow  way,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  line 
of  lofty  walls,  and  there  suffered  a  dreadful  loss.  When  the  French',  ahuut 
noon,  at  length  supposed  themselves  to  have  gained  some  advantage,  the 
Russians  received  reinforcements,  outflanked  the  French,  cut  them  offf  and 
would  have  annihilated  the  whole*  division,  had  not  Dupont's  come  up  at  the 
decisive  moment.  The  latter  division  had  also  suffered  severely  on  the  same 
day.  Whilst  Kutusov  was  sharply  engaged  with  Mortier,  whose  numbers 
were,  being  rapidly  diminished,  and  his  cannon  taken,  the  Austrian  general 
Schmidt  attacked  Dupont  at  Stein,  where  the  contest  was  as  murderous  as 
at  Dirnstein,  till  Schmidt  fell,  and  the  French  forced  their  way  out, 

Kutusov,  on  his  march  to  Znaim,  was  overtaken  by  the  van  of  the  French, 
under  BeUiard,  near  Hollabnmn;  and  everything  depended  on  detaining  the 
latter  so  long  as  might  enable  Kutusov  to  gain  time  fur  getting  in  advance. 
For  this  purpose,  Bagration,  with  about  six  thousand  men,  look  up  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  Nostitss  served  under  Bagratimi,  and  had  some 
thousand  Austrians  and  a  number  of  Russians  under  his  immediate  Com- 
mand. He  occupied  the  village  of  Rchfmgraben,  in  the  rear  of  flu*  Russians, 
and  in  tho  very  centre  of  their  line  of  march.  Belliard  ought  to  have  at  tucked 
him  first;  but  us  his  corps  was  not  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Bugrntion, 
he  had  again  recourse  to  the  expedient  which  he  had  already  tried,  with  such 
signal  success,  at  the  bridge  of  Vienna.  He  entered  into  :f  parley:  declared 
that  peace  with  Austria  was  already  concluded,  or  as  good  as"  concluded; 
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assured  them  that  hostilities  henceforth  affected  the  Russians  alone;  and  by 
such  means  induced  Nostitz  to  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  treachery  unparalleled 
in  war.  Nostitz,  with  his  Austrians,  forsook  the  Russians,  even  those  whom  he 
had  under  his  own  command;  and  they  being  unable  to  maintain  the  village  of 
Schongraben,  it  was  taken  possession  of  without  a  shot;  and  Bagration  and 
Kutusov  seemed  lost,  for  MuraVs  whole  army  was  advancing  upon  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  at  Hollabrunn  extricated  themselves  from 
their  difficulty;  for  they  were  not  so  stupidly  credulous  as  the  Austrians,  but 
knew  how  to  deceive  the  Gascons,  by  whom  they  were  pursued,  as  Belliard 
had  deceived  the  Austrians.  For  this  purpose,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
presence  in  Kutusov's  camp  of  Count  von  Winzingerpde,  the  adjutant-general 
of ^  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  been  employed  in  all  the  last  diplomatic 
military  negotiations  in  Berlin.  Murat  having  sent  his  adjutant  to  call  upon 
Kutusov,  whose  line  of  march  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  in  con- 
sequence of  Nostitz's  treachery  in  capitulating,  the  Russian  general  assumed 
the  appearance  of  being  desirous  to  negotiate,  and  Winzingerode  betook  him- 
self to  the  French  camp.  Belliard  and  Murat,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
inquire  what  powers  the  count  and  Kutusov  had  to  conclude  a  treaty  which 
should  be  generally  binding,  came  to  an  agreement  with  Winzingerode,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  Russians,  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  were  to 
evacuate  every  part  of  the  Austrian  territory.  This  capitulation  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  at  Schonbrunn,  for  confirmation;  and  to  this 
condition  there  was  necessarily  attached  another,  for  the  sake  of  which  Kutu- 
sov had  commenced  the  whole  affair.  There  was  to  be  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties till  the  arrival  of  Napoleon's  answer;  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  mean- 
time both  parties  should  remain  in  their  then  positions. 

Bagration,  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  Russians,  complied  with  this 
condition,  and  remained  in  his  position  at  Hollabrunn,  because  he  could  be 
observed  by  the  French;  but  Kutusov,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  which 
lay  at  a  greater  distance,  quietly  continued  his  route  to  Znaim;  and  this,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  Bagration  being  afterwards  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  capitulation,  Napo- 
leon was  enraged,  for  he  immediately  perceived  how  grievously  his  brother- 
in-law  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived;  and  he  ordered  an  immediate 
attack.  This  was  indeed  made ;  but  eighteen  hours  had  been  irreparably  lost, 
and  Kutusov  gained  two  marches  on  Murat;  the  whole  French  army,  above 
thirty  thousand  strong,  therefore  fell  upon  Bagration. 

Bagration,  who  had  still  with  him  the  Austrian  regiment  of  hussars  of  the 
crown-prince  of  Homburg,  commanded  by  Baron  von  Mohr,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  whole  French  army  with  his  seven  or  eight  thousand  men. 
The  Russian  bombs  set  fire  to  the  village  in  which  was  stationed  the  corps  ^ 

which  was  to  fall  upon  Bagration's  flank;   the  consequence  was,  that  this  ., 

corps  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  Russians  opened  up  a  way  for  them- 
selves at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Russian  general,  it  is  true,  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  cannon  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  lost  the  half  of  his  force;  it 
must,  however,  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  deeds  of  the 
whole  campaign,  that,  after  throe  days'  continued  fighting,  he  succeeded  in 
joining  the  main  body  under  Kutusov,  at  his  headquarters  at  Wischau, 
between  Briinn  and  Olmutz,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  with  one-half 
of  his  little  army.  Even  the  French  admit  that  the  Russians  behaved  nobly, 
that  they  themselves  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  that,  among  others, 
Oudinot  was  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Bagration  arrived  in  Wischau,  a  junction  had 
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been  formed  by  Buxhovden's  army,  with  wliich  the  emperor  Alexander  was 
present,  with  the  troops  under  Kutusov,  who  thenceforward  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  whole.  Napoleon  himself  came  to  Briinn,  and  collected 
his  whole  army  around  him,  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  engage- 
ment could  bring  him  safely  out  of  the  situation  in  which  he  then  was,  and 
which  was  the  more  dangerous  the  more  splendid  and  victorious  it  outwardly 
appeared  to  be.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  precipitation  and  haughtiness 
of  the  Russians,  who  were  eager  for  a  decisive  engagement,  combined  with  the 
miserable  policy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  cowardice  of  the  king,  as  well 
as  the  fears  and  irresolution  of  the  poor  emperor  Francis,  and  the  want  of 
spirit  among  his  advisers,  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  Napoleon's 
plans  respecting  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  than  his  victories  in  the  field. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
will  show  at  once  how  easily  he  might  have  been  stopped  in  his  career.  There 
was  nothing  Napoleon  feared  more  than  that  the  Russians  should  march  either 
to  Hungary  or  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  avoid  a  decisive  engagement;  he  there- 
fore took  means  to  ascertain  the  characters  and  views  of  the  personal  attend- 
ants and  advisers  of  the  emperor  Alexander;  and  when  he  had  learned  that 
young  men  of  foolhardy  dispositions  had  the  preponderance  in  his  councils, 
he  formed  his  plans  accordingly.  He  first  advanced  from  Briinn  to  Wischau, 
and  afterwards  retired  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Briinn,  as  if  afraid  to 
venture  upon  an  attack.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  Napo]eon, 
appeared  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace;  but  the  former  was  obliged  to  propose 
conditions  which  the  latter  could  not  possibly  accept ;  and  Napoleon  wished 
first  completely  to  set  the  emperor  Francis  free  from  the  Russians,  his  allies, 
and  from  Prussia,  before  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  him.  As  Count 
Stadion,  who  came  to -the  headquarters  of  the  French  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, with  Giulay,  as  ambassadors  to  treat  for  peace,  was  a  sworn  enemy  of 
Napoleon,  and  remained  so  till  1813,  and  had,  moreover,  been  very  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  whole  coalition,  and  in  maturing  their  plans,  his  ap- 
pearance on  this  occasion  was  of  itself  no  good  omen  for  the  favourable  issue 
of  the  mission. 

The  proposals  made  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  were  the  same  as  had  been  con- 
templated in  the  event  of  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies  —  the  French  were 
to  evacuate  Germany  and  Italy.  When  Napoleon  sent  Savary  (afterwards 
duke  of  Rovigo),  the  head  of  his  gendarmerie  police,  under  pretence  of  com- 
plimenting the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  indisputably  a  great  part  of  this 
envoy's  object,  as  appears  from  the  30th  bulletin,  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  prevailing  opinions  and  the  leading  characters  during  the 
three  days  of  his  sojourn  in  the  emperor's  camp.  Savary  was  very  well 
received,  and  sent  away  with  every  courtly  attention  by  Alexander;  but  it 
was  intimated  that  it  was  intended  to  make  common  cause  with  Prussia,  and 
that  it  was  expected  that  Novosiltzov,  whom  the  emperor  Alexander  wished 
to  send  to  Napoleon,  would  meet  Haugwitz  in  Briinn.  The  hint  was  sufficient 
to  induce  Savary  to  decline  the  company  of  Novosiltzov. 

When  Savary  informed  the  emperor  of  the  illusion  of  the  Russian  generals, 
and  of  their  belief  that  fears  were  entertained  of  the  Russians,  and  that  on 
this  account  embassies  were  sent  to  seek  for  peace  —  Napoleon  very  cun- 
ningly took  care  to  strengthen  the  fools  in  their  folly.  Savary  was  sent  again 
to  the  enemy 's  camp  to  propose  an  interview  between  Napoleon  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  The  interview  was  declined;  but  Prince  Dolgoruki  was 
sent  to  propose  conditions  to  Napoleon.  The  latter  did  not  allow  him  to 
come  into  his  camp,  but  received  him  at  the  outposts. 
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If  it  be  asked  why  the  Russians,  with  whom  there  were  only  some 
thousand  Austrians,  did  not  wait  for  their  third  army,  under  Benni 
reduce  Bonaparte  to  the  greatest  perplexity,  by  taking  up  a  strong  posl^  1  " 
in  Hungary  or  "Upper  Silesia,  or  remaining  quietly  upon  the  heights  of  Prat  **  :  *  "  " 
the  reply  is,  that  the  whole  system  of  supplies  was  bad,  and  that  want  1*  "^ 
reached  so  great  a  pitch,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  their^"*  " 
remain.  Certain  it  is  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  down  f  re  *  '* 
the  heights,  and  away  from  Austerlitz,  near  Briinn,  where  the  talents  of  t*-  f  ""I 
generals  were  unable  to  devise  any  plan  of  battle  which  Napoleon  could  ~r  "*f 
immediately  oversee;  it  would  have  been  otherwise  in  the  mountains.  T""  ^ 
French  allege,  that  Napoleon  had  long  before  fixed  upon  the  very  place  in  wh.1  *  ^ 
the  Russians  offered  him  battle  at  Austerlitz,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  as  l^f-T 
battle-field,  and  laid  all  his  plans  accordingly.  The  possession  of  the  heiglv*-"!- 
of  Pratzen  was  regarded  by  those  skilled  in  strategy  as  the  key  of  this  battle  - 
field.  The  Russians  were"  in.  full  possession  of  these  heights,  with  all  tL>-- 
force,  on  the  1st  of  December;  on  the  2nd  they  descended  from  them,  wll^T. 
Bonaparte  drew  back  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army.  He  had  long  calculate™  "1 
on  gaining  the  victory  by  the  possession  of  these  heights,  and  thus  renderirl  ^r 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  impossible.  He  did  not,  therefore,  fail,  in  til*^ 
very  opening  of  the  battle,  to  seize  upon  them. 

A  column  of  the  third  Russian  army,  under  Bennigsen,  commanded  fc>*v 
Michelson,  just  arrived  at  the  decisive  moment  when  Napoleon  had  also  calle-^i 
to  his  aid  Bernadotte's  corps,  and  when  the  Bavarians  were  on  their  mare  11 
from  Budweis  to  Moravia;  but  none  of  their  leaders  could  lay  any  claim  to 
the  reputation  of  a  commander  of  genius.  Napoleon's  proclamation  to  ills 
army  shows  his  full  confidence  in  his  own  superiority,  as  well  as  in  that  of  fc.L? 
generals  and  soldiers;  and  this  confidence  was  fully  realised  on  the  bloody* 
field  of  Austerlitz  on  the  2nd  of  December. 

THE  CAMPAIGN   OF  EYLAU  AND  FRIEDLAND   (1806-1807  A.D.) 

After  the  defeat  at  Austerlitz  the  emperor  made  an  attempt,  whettier* 
sincere  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  a  reconciliation  with  Napoleon.  He  se:nt 
D'Oubril  to  Paris,  who,  after  a  negotiation  of  ten  days,  concluded  a  treat:  y 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  General  Clarke  (July  20th,  1806).  Bur 
Alexander  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  upon  the  very  questionable  allegation 
that  his  ambassador  had  exceeded  his  powers. 

Prussia  now  suffered  the  just  consequences  of  her  policy.  Disappointed 
in  her  hopes  of  acquiring  Hanover,  the  reward  for  which  she  crouched  to 
Napoleon,  she  imprudently  provoked  him  to  war  without  waiting  for  tfie 
arrival  of  the  aid  due  to  her  by  Russia.  The  campaign  was  decided  in  one 
day  by  the  two  terrific  defeats  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  (October  14th,  18Oo>- 
Prussia  was  hopelessly  ruined  before  the  Russian  armies,  ninety  thousand 
strong,  under  Bennigsen  and  Buxhovden,  could  arrive  to  save  her. 
Russians  entered  Prussia  in  November,  and  on  the  26th  of  Dec«aber 
battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  and  loss  of  blood  on 
sides.  The  French  spent  the  whole  of  a  December  night  without 


rain  and  snow  fell  incessantly;   they  waded  up  to  their  knees  in  ^Fs 
spent  twelve  hours  in  making  an  advance  of  eight  miles,  and  were  obiigea 
pay  dearly  for  their  passage  over  the  Narev.    During  the  battle,  ^a 
Lannes  and  other  generals  were  several  times  obliged  to  put  themselv 
the  head  of  single  regiments  and  battalions,  and  yet  no  decisive        a 
was  gained.    The  French,  indeed,  boasted  of  the  victory;  because 
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sians,  after  having  maintained  their  ground  on  a  part  of  the  field,  retreated 
the  next  day.  .  ,  , 

If  the  victory  at  Pultusk,  of  which  Bennigsen  boasted,  and  on  account  ot 
which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  his  emperor,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  was  very  doubtful,  on  the  other  hand,  Prince  Gahtzm  completely 
defeated  the  French  at  Golymin,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  to  attack 
Buxhovden,  at  Ostrolenka.  This  victory,  too,  was  the  more  glorious,  mas- 
much  as  the  Russians  were  less  numerous  than  their  opponents.  The  Jj  rench, 
however,  had  not  been  able  to  bring  up  their  artillery;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Russians  in  this  particular  decided  the  event.  The  weather  and  the  time 
of  the  year  rendered  active  operations  impossible  for  some  weeks.  Bennigsen 
retired  to  Ostrolenka,  and  afterwards  still  farther;  whilst  the  French,  under 
Ney  and  Bernadotte,  were  scattered  in  the  country  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Vistula,  in  which  Ney  at  length  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Heilsberg. 

In  January,  1807,  Bennigsen  and  Napoleon  came,  almost  simultaneously, 
upon  the  idea  of  changing  the  seat  of  war  from  the  extreme  east  to  the  west. 
In  the  east,  the  struggle  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  two  particular  corps  — 
a  Russian,  under  Essen,  and  a  French,  first  under  Lannes,  and  then  under 
Savary.  This  bloody  struggle,  however,  had  no  influence  on  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Bennigsen  no  sooner  learned  that  Ney  had  scattered  his  troops  widely 
over  the  country  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Vistula,  than  he  broke  up  his 
quarters,  and  resolved  to  attack  him,  before  Bernadotte,  who  was  near,  could 
come  to  his  relief;  but  he  was  too  late.  Ney  had  already  retreated  when 
Bennigsen  arrived;  whether  it  was  as  the  French  allege,  because  Napoleon, 
who  had  seen  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  sent  him  orders  to 
retreat,  which  arrived  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Russians,  or  that  General  Markov  was  at  first  too  eager,  and  Bennigsen  after- 
wards too  irresolute.  Ney  luckily  marched  from  Heilsberg,  nearer  to  the 
Vistula,  and  Bennigsen  followed  him  hesitatingly,  so  that  Bernadotte  was 
able  to  keep  him  employed  for  some  days  till  Napoleon  came  up.  On  receiving 
news  of  Bennigsen's  march,  the  French  emperor  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  corps 
to  renew  the  campaign  on  the  27th,  and  he  had  so  taken  his  measures,  that 
before  the  Russians  had  any  suspicion  of  an  attack,  the  main  army  of  the 
French  would  fall  upon  their  left  flank,  whilst  they  were  on  their  march.  For 
this  purpose,  Bernadotte  was  to  allure  Bennigsen  quite  to  the  Vistula;  and 
then  to  advance  again  as  soon  as  Napoleon  had  outflanked  the  left  of  the 
Russians. 

The  despatch  containing  these  orders  for  Bernadotte  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  through  the  inexperience  of  the  officer  entrusted  with  it,  who 
failed  to  destroy  the  document  at  the  right  time.  Thus  warned  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  finding  themselves  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  allowed  their 
stores  and  heavy  baggage,  at  various  places,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  escaped  being  surrounded.  After  considerable  sacrifices,  they 
succeeded,  on  the  6th  of  February,  in  reaching  the  Prussian  town  of  Eylau, 
which  is  only  nine  hours'  distance  from  Konigsberg.  Soult  attacked  their 
rear,  on  the  low  hills  behind  the  town,  on  the  7th,  and  drove  them  in;  on  the 
following  day  a  general  engagement  took  place.  The  honour  of  the  victory  is 
probably  due  to  the  Russians,  as  even  Savary  admits,  who  shared  in  the  battle. 
It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  that  the  whole  advantage  accrued  to  the  French, 
who,  indeed,  admit  that  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in 
history.  The  French  accuse  Bernadotte  of  having,  by  his  delay,  prevented 
the  victory  from  being  complete;  whilst  the  Russians  are  just  enough  to  admit 
that  Lestocq,  with  his  Prussians,  saved  their  wing  from  utter  defeat.  The 
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mimixT  of  deaths  In  the*  battle,  and  on  (ho  day  preceding  it,  was  imm 
Groat  uumlx'n*  fell,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  cold,  want,  ami  excessive  exe  ?^ 
Whole  battalions  and  regiments  of  the  French™  as,  for  example    tha* 

Colonel   Semele  —  were   literally   annihilated.    Pew     risoners 


wcr6 

the  whole  battle  was  fought  with  the  bayonet. 
The  royal  family  of  Prussia  was  placed  in  a  very  melancholy  position    ~K 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  for  they  wen*  obliged,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  flee-  *^ 
Menel,  when*  they  found  themselves  among  Russians,  of  whom  their  r> 
emperor  alleged,  that,  notwithstanding  his  despotic  power,  he  was  not    * '       ^ri 
restrain  their  barbarity,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  their  rapacity.     Here    m 
farthest  corner  of  Prussia,  they  received  news  every  month  of  the  fall  of 


on 


fortress  after  another,  or  of  forced  contributions  levied  upon  their 

The  French  army  ulsu  retired  after  the  battle  of  Kylau  as  well  as  tlie  ^ 
sjaius.     Hennigsen  marched  towards  K<tnigslx»rg,  and  although  Berthier"** 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  wrote  tu  the  empress  that  they  would  be  in  Koni 
berg  with  their  army  on  the  following  day,  the  In-each,  nevertheless,  drew  off 
nearer  to  the  Vistula.     Nothing  important  was  undertaken  by  either  party 
for  some  months,  but  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  a  new  struggle*- 
whilst  new  means  were  tried  to  prevent  Prussia  from  taking  any  energetic? 
measures— that  ist  from  forming  a  close  union  with  Kngland  and  Russia. 
The  king  hesitated  between  the  bold  advice  of  Hardenherg  and  his  friends" 
and  the  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  which  was  recom—  - 
mended  by  von  Xastrov.     The   Russians  wen*  thoroughly   dissatisfied  with 
the  English,  and  complained  of  being  very  badly  supported  by  them;    they 
suffered  want  of  all  kinds,  were  worse  treated  in  many  places  in  Prussia  ttia.n. 
the   French,  and  even  borrowed  G<H),(KK)  dollars  in  coin  from  the  king     of  " 
Prussia. 

Hardenberg,  who  aerumpnni*'d  bis  maMer  to  Til: if,  succeeded  in  having 
new   tivatv  entered  intu  al    UartniMrin   ln«t  \\ren   Russia,  and  Prussia.      11 
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of  their  nationality,  raised  a  body  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  whole  regiments  recruited  by  the  Polish  nobility,  or  formed  exclus- 
ively of  nobles  who  volunteered  their  service,  although  Napoleon  limited  all 
the  expectations  of  the  Poles  to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Vistula. 

As  soon  as  Bennigsen,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  made  a  serious  movement 
in  advance  towards  the  Vistula,  a  series  of  murderous  engagements  began, 
similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Eylau;  on  the  9th,  the  main  body 
of  both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Heilsberg,  and  on  the  10th  the 
French  made  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Russians  from  their  position.  The 
united  corps  of  Soult  and  Lannes,  supported  by  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  made 
repeated  attempts  to  force  the  Russians  to  give  way;  they,  however,  kept 
their  ground. 

Bennigsen  afterwards  heard,  at  Wehlau,  that  the  French  had  separated 
into  two  divisions,  and  he  resolved  on  the  13th,  instead  of  continuing  his  route 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Alle,  to  wheel  about  before  Wehlau,  and  attack  the 
French.  By  this  step,  as  all  writers  admit,  he  gave  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  great  opponent,  who  never  suffered  his  enemy  to  commit  a  fault  with 
impunity.  The  position  taken  up  by  Bennigsen  was  such  as  to  leave  him  no 
alternative  between  victory  and  destruction,  for  he  had  the  Alle  in  his  rear, 
and  a  marsh  on  one  flank.  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  this  mistake,  as 
Hsual;  and  the  orders  which  he  issued  before  the  battle  prove  that  he  was  sure 
of  the  victory.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June,  a  battery 
of  twenty  guns  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight;  it  was  bravely  maintained  on 
both  sides,  and  both  armies  suffered  great  loss.  The  French  accounts  exag- 
gerate the  number  of  the  Russians  who  were  led  into  the  battle  of  FriecQand, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  prisoners:  certain  it  is,  however,  that  seventeen 
thousand  Russians  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  there  was  no  longer  any  account  to  be  taken 
of  the  Prussians;  and  it  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  that  such  a  sovereign 
as  Alexander  reigned  in  Russia,  otherwise  Prussia  would  have  been  wholly  lost. 
Lestocq,  with  his  Prussians,  was  obliged  hastily  to  cross  the  Haff  to  Memel; 
and  their  magazines,  considerable  stores  of  powder  and  ammunition,  together 
with  one  hundred  thousand  muskets,  which  the  English  had  sent  by  sea  to 
Konigsberg,  fell,  with  the  town,  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Bennigsen 
was  not  very  closely  pursued  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alle;  he  passed  the  Nie- 
men  on  the  19th,  and  burned  down  the  bridge  behind  him;  immediately  after- 
wards, Bonaparte  arrived  in  Tilsit.  Of  all  the  Prussian  fortresses,  Colberg 
.alone  might  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  for  some  weeks,  and  Graudenz 
was  saved  merely  by  the  peace.  The  treaty  with  England,  which  the  Prussian 
minister  signed  in  London  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  by  which  £1,000,000 
.sterling  was  promised  in  subsidies,  came  too  late. 

Schladen  informs  us  that  all  those  who  were  about  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
,so  completely  lost  courage,  that  Von  Hardenberg,  Von  Stein,  Von  Schladen 
himself,  and  many  others  who  recommended  perseverance,  found  none  upon 
-whom  they  could  reckon.  With  respect  to  the  Russians,  he  informs  us  that 
there  was  a  party  who  assumed  a  threatening  aspect  —  that  the  army  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  war  —  that  the  grand  duke  Constantine  behaved  often 
very  rudely  towards  the  Prussians,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  working  on  the  fears  of  his  brother  Alexander.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  the  emperor  manifested  a  disposition  altogether  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ments and  partition-projects  of  the  convention  of  Bartenstein.  He  was  dis- 
satisfied with  England,  and  perceived  that  the  Austrians  had  no  other  object 
than  to  fish  in  troubled  water,  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous,  as  much  as 
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possible,  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  affair.    He  proposed  a  truce  fr 
self,  with  a  clause  that  the  Prussians  also  should  obtain  a  cessation  of  K 
ties;  but  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  to  negotiate  each  for  their  ~~  * 
respecting  the  conditions.    Napoleon  having  entertained  the  proposal    T?l  * 
agreed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  the  French  should  r^V 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  except  the  circle  of  Bielostok.    The  *  V.V 
ment  was  signed  on  the  21st,  and  a  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  renewal  of  h»  "^  • 
ties  was  reserved.    By  the  terms  of  the  truce  granted  to  Prussia,  the  K  jr-T  I 
remained  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  the  few  fortresses  ^\~T  * 
were  not  yet  reduced  were  not  to  be  supplied  either  with  new  works,  amrt  ~~  '* 
tion,  or  provisions.    Bliicher,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary  fv~  ^ 
in  Pomerania,  was  to  leave  the  king  of  Sweden  to  his  fate.    The  peace  wal 
be  negotiated  at  Tilsit,  and  for  that  purpose  one  half  of  the  town,  was   toT 
declared  neutral.^ 

Meeting  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  (1807  A.D.) 

Napoleon  desired,  as  far  as  means  and  powers  would  allow,  to  give? 
possible  pomp  and  solemnity  to  the  interview  with  his  mighty  adverse  - 
With  this  object,  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  opposite  Tilsit,  a  raft^v-  \ 
constructed,  on  which  were  two  pavilions,  covered,  in  white  cloth.     The       : 
which  was  destined  for  the  two  monarchs  was  of  vaster  dimensions  and   v  * 
adorned  with  all  possible  luxury;   the  other  and  smaller  one  was  for    t»- 
suites.    On  the  frontals  of  the  pavilions  were  painted  in  green,  on  the  R.  ._ 
sian  side,  an  enormous  A,  and  on  the  side  turned  towards  Tilsit  an  N  of  e\^~  ^ 
size.    To  the  annoyance  of  the  Prussians,  the  monogram  of  Frederick  "\\ 
liam  III  was  absent  from  the  decorations  of  the  Niemen  raft.     The  Frer. 
guards  were  ranged  in  lines,  fronting  the  river.  ^  "All  this  army/7  write- 
eye-witness,  "  awaited  the  appearance  of  their  invincible  leader,  their  thun  _ 
bearing  semi-divinity,  in  order  to  greet  him  at  the  moment  of  his  swift  pass,., 
to  the  wharf."    Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tilsit  and  French  solul^- 
covered  the  high  left  bank  of  the  Niemen. 

The  emperors  got  into  the  boats  simultaneously.    When  both  boats   T: 
off,  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  the  expectation  of  an  event  of  world-Tvjl 
importance  took  the  ascendency  over  all  other  feelings.    Universal  attentl 
was  concentrated  upon  the  boat  that  carried  that  wonderful  man,  that  lepL 
of  armies,  the  like  of  whom  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  the  tini 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  C&sar.    Napoleon  stood  on  the  boat^ 
front  of  his  suite,  solitary  and  silent,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  as  fc.«e 
represented  in  pictures.    He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Old  Guard  arLC^.  r 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  across  his  shoulder,  and  on  his  head  that  lit 
historical  hat,  the  form  of  which  has  become  famous  throughout  the  wor 
Reaching  the  raft  somewhat  sooner  than  Alexander,  Napoleon  rapidly    g 
onto  it,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  emperor.    The  rivals  embraced  and  sileri  * 
entered  the  pavilion,  accompanied  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  t-roo 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  were  witnesses  of  a  world-wide  event  —  tiie  ree^ 
ciliation  of  Russia  and  France.    At  that  moment  a  large  boat  put  ott   xr 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niemen,  having  on  it  about  twenty  armed  soldiers      - 
remained  between  the  raft  and  the  Russian  shore.    Evidently  ^^ 
not  hesitate  to  take  open  measures  of  safeguarding  against  any  possi 
seen  occurrences.  .         XT 

That  day  the  king  of  Prussia  did  not  assist  at  the  interview:  ^^P 
not  wish  to  see  him,  and  Frederick  William  remained  on  the  rigiit 
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the  Niemen.  "In  that  fateful  hour,  whilst  the  destiny  of  his  monarchy  was 
being  decided,  his  gaze  was  constantly  fixed  and  his  ear  directed  towards  the 
raft,  as  though  he  desired  to  listen  to  the  conversation  between  the  two  emper- 
ors. Once  he  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  only  stopped  when  the 
water  was  up  to  his  horse's  middle."  The  first  interview  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  lasted  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  "I  detest  the  English  no 
less  than  you  do,"  were  the  first  words  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  "and  I  am 
ready  to  support  you  in  everything  that  you  undertake  against  them."  "If 
such  is  the  case,"  answered  Napoleon,  "then  everything  can  be  arranged  and 
peace  secured." 

Taking  advantage  of  Alexander's  inimical  disposition  towards  Great 
Britain,  Napoleon  entered  upon  a  terrible  philippic  against  the  perfidy  of 
Albion,  representing  it  as  a  greedy,  extortionate  nation  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
everyone,  even  its  most  faithful  allies,  for  its  own  profit.  In  further  conver- 
sation Napoleon  strove  to  instil  into  Alexander  that  he  was  victimised  by  his 
allies,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  protecting  the  Germans,  those  ungrateful  and 
envious  neighbours,  and  in  supporting  the  interests  of  a  set  of  greedy  mer-. 
chants  who  showed  themselves  to  be  the  representatives  of  England;  all  this 
was  occasioned,  according  to  him,  by  a  feeling  of  generosity  carried  to  excess, 
and  by  doubts  which  arose  from  the  incapacity  or  corruption  of  ministers. 
After  this  Napoleon  began  to  praise  the  valour  and  bravery  of  the  Russian 
troops,  with  which  he  had  been  much  struck  at  Austerlitz,  Eylau,  and  Fried- 
land;  he  considered  that  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  had  fought  like  veritable 
Titans  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  united  armies  of  Russia  and  France 
might  dominate  the  world,  and  give  to  it  prosperity  and  tranquillity.  Up  till 
now  Russia  had  squandered  her  forces,  without  having  any  recompense  in 
view;  by  an  alliance  with  France  she  would  acquire  glory,  and  in  any  case 
reap  substantial  advantages.  Of  course  Russia  was  bound  by  certain  obli- 
gations to  Prussia,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  indispensable  that  the  honour 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  should  be  carefully  guarded.  In  conclusion  Napo- 
leon expressed  his  intention  of  restoring  to  Prussia  sufficient  territory  hon- 
ourably to  rid  the  emperor  of  his  ally;  after  that,  he  affirmed,  the  Russian  cab- 
inet would  be  in  a  position  to  pursue  a  fresh  line  of  policy  similar  in  everything 
to  that  of  the  great  Catherine.  Only  such  a  policy,  in  Napoleon's  opinion, 
could  be  possible  and  advantageous  for  Russia. 

Having  flattered  Alexander  as  emperor,  Napoleon  in  order  to  complete  the 
charm  proceeded  to  flatter  him  as  a  man.  "We  shall  come  to  an  agreement 
sooner,"  said  he,  "if  we  enter  upon  negotiations  without  intermediaries,  set- 
ting aside  ministers,  who  frequently  deceive  or  do  not  understand  us;  we 
two  together  shall  advance  matters  more  in  a  single  hour  than  our  interme- 
diaries in  several  days.  Nobody  must  come  between  you  and  me;  I  will  be 
your  secretary  and  you  shall  be  mine,"  added  Napoleon.  .Upon  this  basis  he 
proposed  to  the  emperor  Alexander  for  convenience'  sake  to  transfer  the 
negotiations  to  Tilsit,  declaring  the  position  of  the  town  to  be  a  central  one. 
The  emperor  gladly  accepted  Napoleon's  invitation,  and  it  was  settled .  that 
negotiations  should  at  once  be  entered  upon  in  order  to  come  to  a  definitive 
agreement l  on  the  matters 

RUSSIA  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  ENGLAND    (1807  A.D.) 

The  English  government,  alleging  that  in  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves,  they  had  proof  of  Napoleon's 

['  For  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty,  see  volume  XII.] 
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design  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 

with  extraordinary  celerity.    Copenhagen  was  bombarded  for  three 

a  great  part  of  the  city  destroyed.    The  Danes  then  capitulated   r<s« 

7),  and  surrendered  their  fleet  to  the  English,  with  all  their  naval    Veri**  *  "' 

their  arsenals  and  dockyards.  store**.    . 

The  expedition  against  Copenhagen  was  soon  followed  by  a  declare" 
war  on  the  part  of  Russia  against  England.    In  the  manifesto  publi  1  °?A 
this  occasion  (September  16th),  Alexander  complained  bitterly    of  t>       *       * 
faith  of  England,  as  manifested  especially  in  the  little  aid  she  had  aff     2 Y~ 
to  the  allies  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  she  was  more  di°r  "V-  * 
interested  than  any  other  power,  and  in  the  robber-like  act  of  aggres<?icvrf e?  *  * 
had  committed  against  Denmark.    He  annulled  all  former    convent  "f -" 
between  Russia  and  England,  especially  that  of  1801;  proclaimed  anew* 
principle  of  the  armed  neutrality;  and  declared  that  there  should  be  no  e . 
munication  between  the  two  powers  until  Denmark  had  received,  just  e"*"*"* 
pensation,  and^  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England.      In  c  ^^ 
sequence  of  this  declaration,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  English,  ve  ~  •=•  " : 
in  Russian  ports,  and  Prussia  was  compelled  to  follow  this  example.  ^*  " 

THE   CONQUEST   OF  FINLAND    (1807  A.D.) 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  October  that  a  formal  demand  was  made  up«-  -i 
Sweden  to  close  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  against  English  ships  and  trade,      Ti  « 
king  persevered  in  his  alliance  with  England;  and  finally,  because  tlie  emperV  r 
of  Russia  had  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  tie  sent  bil<-^ 
his  insignia;  whereupon  Alexander  not  only  returned  his  Swedish  order,  L  ^*. 
quietly  adopted  measures  to  take  possession  of  Finland,  whilst    tlie   I)arL^- 
were  preparing,  in  concert  with  the  French,  to  invade  the  western  proving  - 
of  Sweden.    Although  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  Gustavo*  - 
repeatedly  declined  the  proposals  of  the  Russians  for  a  union  against  Englai*  1 
everything  went  on  in  Sweden  as  in  times  of  the  most  profound  peace;    a.i.  * 
even  when  the  Russian  forces  were  collected  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Finlan  * , 
the  unfortunate  king  adopted  no  measures  of  defence  whatever.      On    tli* 
21st  of  January  he  was,  for  the  last  time,  called  upon  to  declare  war  agair^>- 
England;   he  replied  by  concluding  a  new  alliance  with  her  on   tlie   Sth    c  £ 
February.    On  the  21st,  the  Russians  invaded  Finland,  without  any  specili-. 
declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1808,  Denmark  declared  wt^r 
against  Sweden.    The  whole  of  Finland  as  far  as  Vasa,  the  island  of  Alar**.  L 
and  even  the  islands  of  Gotland,  Abo,  Sveaborg,  and  all  the  fortresses,  wer>- 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians  even  before  the  Swedish  army  and  fief  t 
were  prepared.    It  was  not  till  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  that   a 
Swedish  army  under  Klingspor  and  Adlercreutz,  supported  by    a   SwedLsi* 
fleet,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  fought  with  various  success. 

We  have  lately  seen  Alexander  take  military  possession  of  the  Danubiap 
provinces  as  a  "material  guarantee,"  whilst  affecting  not  to  be  a,t  warwitri 
Turkey.  This  was  in  exact  conformity  with  Russian  precedents.  Finlazi' , , 
as  we  have  said,  was  occupied  without  a  declaration  of  war;  but  manifestoes 
were  issued  by  General  Buxhovden,  one  of  which  contained  the  following  pa^  - 
sage:  "Good  neighbours,  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  my  most  gracioi-^ 
master,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  sees  himself  forced  to  send  ^^^^^ 
country  the  troops  under  my  orders.  But  his  majesty  the  king  of  i  *"'  ^ 
whilst  withdrawing  more  and  more  from  the  happy  alliance  of  the  two 
empires  in  the  world,  draws  closer  his  connections  with  the  common 
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.  whose  oppressive  system  and  unparalleled  conduct  towards  the  irrx<?v 

allies  of  Russia  and  of  Sweden  herself  cannot  be  coolly  endured  t>y  J* 
;      ,J  majesty.    These  motives,  as  well  as  the  regard  which  his  i- 

i      ;  owes  to  the  safety  of  his  own  states,  oblige  him  to  place  your  c 

,     ,      i  protection,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  in  order  to  procure  by 

?,    1  f  ;      ;  sufficient  guarantee  in  case  his  Swedish  majesty  should  persevero 

f»;  |      J  lution  not  to  accept  the  equitable  conditions  of  peace  that  have  "boon 

'!•      J*.  j       '  to  him,  etc.7' 

<;    *  >  j      :  When  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Finland,  the  king  ga/vjp 

^    „  |  |  tence  for  incorporating  it  with  their  empire,  which,  however,  th 

;:      '  j  doubt  have  done  in  any  case.    He  caused  Alopeus,  the  Russian  , 

j:      *,  |  to  be  arrested.    This  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  ttio  ii 

£    :  '  j  ration  was  published  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  ania 

'^      1  '  the  powers  that  "from  that  moment  he  regards  the  part  of  Fii 

(      \  4  reputed  Swedish,  and  which  his  troops  had  only  been  able  to    oeoi 

'    •  ,*,  ;  divers  battles,  as  a  province  conquered  by  his  arms,  and  that  lao  xnxi 

'  ;|         '  ever  to  his  empire." 

It  was  easy  to  anticipate  that  the  superior  force  of  the  Rus;Rlnn: 

£         -  the  end  prevail;  although  the  Russian  garrison  in  Gotland,  anxl    tl) 

„  *  island  of  Aland,  were  at  first  taken  prisoners,  the  island  occuLI>i<k<l 

,.'   t  jT  Russians  beaten  by  land  at  Vasa  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  by  sea,  ivt,  It< 

i     i  on  the  26th  of  August.    The  Swedes  lost  all  the  advantages    i>l  x<^y 

*{     .'j  gained  by  the  bloody  battle  fought  at  Ormais  on  the  14th  of  So^t-rii 

>  by  the  defeat  at  Lokalar  on  the  18th.    The  Russian  generals,     prc 

order  to  give  courage  to  the  malcontents,  who  were  very  numeoroxiis  ir 
issued  orders  not  to  receive  any  letters  or  any  flags  of  truce  wlalel  i  \v<* 
the  king^s  name,  and  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Swedish.  p;c>i:'i<*r 
for  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  for  an  indefinite  thu 
20th  of  September,  but  only  continued  till  the  27th  of  October,  wl  ion 
;  sians  resumed  hostilities,  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  to  the  rxort  1  \t  v 

Kemistrom.     On  the  20th  of  November  a  new  truce  was  agreed  \i  |  ><H] 
••;  the  Swedish  general  Adlercreutz  and  the  Russian  general  KarxitMis 

the  reserve  of  fourteen  days?  notice  before  renewal  of  operations*  I  i  } 
ditions  of  this  agreement  the  Swedes  were  to  evacute  the  wholo  c  >f  "l 
and  to  retire  completely  behind  the  Kemistrom,  with  all  their  art  III*1 
and  stores. 

On  the  13th  of  March  in  the  following  year  a  revolution  wit,*-*  H 
Sweden,  by  which  Gustavus  was  deposed;  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sex  It  T 
became  regent,  and  was  afterwards  proclaimed  king  (June  5,  18CHI)  * 
title  of  Charles  XIII.  At  Stockholm  the  people  flattered  therrxsol  vW 
dethronement  of  Gustavus  would  speedily  bring  peace  to  Swede  11  ;  ]; 
not  so.  Alexander  refused  to  treat  with  a  government  so  insecuirx  *  iLs  21 
;  and  hostilities  continued.  General  Knorring  who  had  passed  the  G  t  *  1  f  o 

on  the  ice  with  twenty-five  thousand  Russians,  took  possession    of  t 
;  islands,  and  granted  the  Swedes  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  a/llo  vv  tl 

to  make  overtures  of  peace.    Apprised  of  this  arrangement,  Barelsiv 
who  had  crossed  the  gulf  with  another  body  of  Russians  towage  I  A  "  \ 
taken  possession  of  Umea,  evacuated  west  Bothnia,  and  return  CH  f  \t» 
A  third  Russian  army,  under  Shuvalov,  penetrated  into  west  liot  hn: 
Tornea  route,  and  compelled  the  Swedish  army  of  the  north  uncle  *  r  (  ii 
to  lay  down  their  arms  (March  25th).     This   sanguinary     afT- 
entirely  through  ignorance;  because  in  that  country,  lying   xiril 
degree  of  north  latitude,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  armistice- 
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|! .          .  Knorring.    On  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  hostilities  began  again  in  May,  and  the 

Russians  took  possession  of  the  part  of  west  Bothnia  lying  north  of  Umea. 
The  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  signed  at  Frederikshamn  on 
the  17th  of  September.  The  latter  power  adhered  to  the  continental  system, 
reserving  to  herself  the  importation  of  salt  and  such  colonial  produce  as  she 
could  not  do  without.  She  surrendered  Finland,  with  the  whole  of  east 
Bothnia,  and  a  part  of  west  Bothnia  lying  eastward  of  the  river  Tornea.  The 
cession  of  these  provinces,  which  formed  the  granary  of  Sweden  and  contained 
a  population  of  900,000  souls,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  that  kingdom  which 
had  only  2,344,000  inhabitants  left.  In  the  following  year  Bernadotte,  prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and  eventual  successor  to 
the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  John. 

The  loss  of  Finland  had  been  but  slightly  retarded  by  some  advantages 

§ained  over  the  Russian  fleet  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and 
weden.  The  Russian  vessels  remained  blockaded  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia, 
but  in  an  unassailable  position,  from  which  they  were  at  last  delivered  by  the 
weather  and  the  exigencies  of  navigation  in  those  dangerous  seas.  Another 
Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  which  sailed  to  Portugal  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  against  the  English,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Admiral 
Cotton  after  the  convention  of  Cintra.  It  was  afterwards  restored  to  Russia. 
The  war  declared  by  that  power  against  England  in  1807,  was  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  was  marked  by  no  events  of  importance. 

WAR  WITH  PERSIA  AND   WITH  TURKEY 

The  annexation  of  Georgia  to  Russia,  effected  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Alexander's  reign,  drew  him  into  a  war  with  Persia,  which  did  not 
terminate  until  1813.  The  principal  events  of  that  war  were  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Etchmiadzin  by  Prince  Zitzianov  (June  20,  1804) :  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  of  Shirvan  by  the  same  commander  (January,  1806) ; 
the  taking  of  Derbent  by  the  Russians  (July  3rd) ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians by  Paulucci,  at  Alkolwalaki  (September  1st,  1810). 

About  1805  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  badly  organised  and 
worse  governed,  was  such  that  everything  presaged  its  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. Everywhere  the  sultan's  authority  was  disregarded.  Paswan  Oglu, 
pasha  of  Widdin,  was  in  open  revolt.  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  was  obedient  only 
when  it  suited  his  convenience.  Djezzar,  the  pasha  of  Syria,  without  declaring 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Porte,  enjoyed  an  absolute  independence.  The  sect 
of  the  Wahhabees  was  in  possession  of  Arabia.  After  the  departure  of  the 
English  from  Egypt,  first  the  beys,  and  afterwards  Muhammed  Ali  reigned 
over  that  country,  and  only  paid  their  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan  when  they 
pleased.  In  Servia,  Czerni  George  was  making  himself  independent  prince  of 
the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube.  Ipsilanti  and  Morusi,  both  Greeks,  by  the 
permission,  or  rather  by  the  command  of  Russia,  were  appointed  hospodars 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  for  seven  years  at  least,  and  were  therefore  rather 
subjects  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  Turks.  Selim  III,  who  had  reigned  since 
1789,  convinced  that  the  Porte  could  never  re-establish  its  authority  except 
by  better  organising  the  army,  had  endeavoured  to  model  it  on  the  European 
system.  This  attempt  afterwards  cost  him  his  throne. 

The  English  and  Russian  ambassadors  ruled  either  alternately  or  together 
in  Constantinople.  But  for  their  interference  the  old  friendship  between 
France  and  the  Porte  would  most  likely  have  been  restored  in  July,  1802.  At 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  empire  in  France,  the  sultan  hesitated  long 
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whether  he  would  lean  upon  the  English  and  Russian,  or  upon  the  Fren 
influence,  for  he  felt  a  great  want  of  confidence  in  Napoleon,  since  he  had  be 
informed  by  the  English  of  the  language  which  fell  from  the  emperor  in  co 
versation  with  Lord  Whitworth.  He  was  reported  to  have  taken  the  partiti 
of  Turkey  for  granted  —  as  a  thing  unavoidable;  and  that  on  such  partiti 
the  province  of  Egypt  ought  necessarily  to  fall  to  the  share  of  France.  Tl 
conversation  was  printed,  in  1803,  among  the  documents  connected  with  t 
renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  and  was  communicated 
the  sultan.  The  French,  indeed,  in  their  official  journals,  contradicted  t 
allegation;  but  who  ever  put  any  faith  in  their  official  journals? 

On  this  ground  we  must  explain  the  fact  that  the  Turks  favoured  the  Ri 
sians  in  the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  with  the  Persians;  suffered  the 
to  sail  up  the  Rion  (ancient  Phasis),  and  even  to  build  a  fort  at  its  moul 
They  were  even  desirous  of  renewing  the  friendly  alliance  formed  with  Russ 
in  1798,  which  renewal,  indeed,  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  afterwards  unwilli 
to  confirm,  because  the  English  had  taken  care  to  have  the  inviolability  of  t 
Turkish  Empire  incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  1798.  Had,  therefore,  t 
emperor  of  Russia  ratified  the  alliance,  he  would  have  guaranteed  to  the  Tux 
the  actual  condition  of  their  empire  in  Europe,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  c 
This  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks,  who  inclined  more  and  more  towai 
the  French,  and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  frightened  by  the  threats 
the  English  and  Russians.  Immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  t 
Turks,  who  had  previously  acknowledged  Napoleon's  empire,  sent  a  m 
ambassador  to  Paris.  In  return,  Napoleon  sent  engineers,  officers,  artillei 
men,  workmen,  and  materials,  in  order  to  enable  the  sultan  to  improve  1 
army,  artillery,  and  the  bulwarks  of  his  empire;  whilst,  on  the  other  har 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Italinski,  and  the  English  ambassador,  Arbuthni 
threatened  war  if  the  alliance  with  the  French  was  not  relinquished;  a 
Italinski's  threats  fell  with  a  double  weight  because  a  corps  of  Russians  we 
ready  for  action  on  the  Bug. 

About  the  time  at  which  Napoleon  adopted  the  resolution  of  attack! 
Prussia  also,  and  therefore  foresaw  a  war  with  Russia,  a  Turkish  army  ^ 
assembled  to  take  the  field  against  the  Russians  on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  a 
Napoleon  clearly  saw  how  advantageous  to  him  a  war  between  the  Russia 
and  the  Turks  would  be.  He  therefore  sent  General  Sebastian!  as  ambassac 
extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  Sebastian!  arrived  there  in  August,  18( 
and  soon  gained  so  great  an  influence  that  for  some  time  the  Divan  was  entire 
under  his  direction.  At  his  instance  it  refused  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliar 
with  England,  which  was  on  the  point  of  expiring;  and  it  dismissed  Ipsila] 
and  Morusi,  as  creatures  of  Russia,  from  their  offices.  In  consequence  of  1 
threatening  language  used  by  Arbuthnot,  the  English  ambassador,  they  w< 
reinstated;  but  when  this  took  place  hostilities  had  already  begun.  1 
emperor  Alexander  had  ordered  General  Michelson  to  enter  Moldavia  a 
Wallachia.  The  Porte  then  declared  war  against  Russia  (December  30tl 
but  deviating  for  the  first  time  from  a  barbarous  custom,  it  allowed  Italins 
the  Russian  minister,  to  depart  unmolested. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Arbuthnot  quitted  Constantinople,  after  havi 
repeatedly  demanded  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  and  the  expulsion  of  Seb 
tiani.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1807,  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Vi 
Admiral  Duckworth,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  appeal 
before  Constantinople.  Duckworth  demanded  of  the  Divan  that  the  forts 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Turkish  fleet  should  be  surrendered  to  him;  that  i 
Porte  should  cede  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and  break  off  alliar 
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take  advantage  uf  them  for  close  aiu!  pre  eminently  self  centered  aims.  The 
lark  of  a  good  education  still  further  narrnweil  the  hori.'.nn  of  his  vision, 
although  hi--.  Ntmng  cmnmnn  .sense  enabled  him  to  understand  the  profitable' 
ness  of  acquaintance  with  the  west  fi.r  the  fiirtheranee  nf  hi  ;  po\\er.  All  fhe 
good  nf  which  hi-  mind  was  capable  WHS  fru>t rated  liy  his  narrow  egnfl-m 
and  The  extmnrdinary  mendacity  tliat  penetrated  hi;  'wlmle  hems1;  and  was 
reflected  in  all  hi-;  actinns.  This  la.;t  quality,  lunvever,  had  become  a  di •••: 
finguhhing  characteristic  nt'  the  people  of  Mnsrnw  at  that  period.  The  seeds 
of  thi>  vice  had  long  existed,  but  they  \\erein  a  very  great  measure  fostered 
and  de\  eloped  by  the  reign  of  Ivan  (he  Terrible,  wiio  was  himself  falsehood 
personified.  Hy  creating  the  n/inVr '</{//.•/  Ivan  had  armed  the  Russians 
agaitisf  one  another,  ami  taught  them  to  lonk  for  favour  or  safely  in  (he 
ruin  of  their  neighbour.-..;  by  punishments  and  executions  for  imaginary 
crimes,  he  had  taught  them  to  give  false  information;  and  by  perpetrating 
the  tit, »t  inhuman  villainies  for  pure  diversion,  he  had  educated  (hose  around 
him  in  heartle.'--,nes.-i  and  cruelty,  Hespeet  for  right  and  morality  vanished 
after  the  e/ar,  who  according  to  the  national  ideal  .should  be  the  guardian  of 
both,  hail  organised  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  .such  spectacles  as  the 
bailing  of  innocent  persons  by  bears  or  tin1  public  torture  of  naked  girls,  while 
at  the  snim*  t  ime  he  observed  f  hest  ricfest  rules  of  monastic  piety.  In  moment s 
of  perstwal  danger  everyone  naturally  thinks  only  of  himself;  "but  when  such 
moments  were  prolonged  Inr  Hus-.ians  into  decades,  jj  j--  cmnprehensihle  that 
a  generation  ot  .^eli  :,eekinjf  and  hard  hearted  egnli-  !•;  must,  have  arisen,  whose 
w  hnle  thnindif  and  a  piralinn  were  directed  fn  I  he  pre  :ervat  inn  of  their  nwn 
.safety  a  :renerati<ia  fnr  wlmm,  in  spite  of  the  outward  nb  t-ivance  of  the 
en  .tomary  Inrm  nf  piety,  lawfnlnr  .  :.  and  mnrality,  there  remained  m>  inward 
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Ladoga,  and  Dvina  countries.  During  the  summer  of  1589  they  came  from 
Caianie'to  pillage  the  lands  belonging  to  the  convents  of  Sk lovetzk ( Petchensk 
Kola,  Eereta,  and  Kovda,  seizing  as  booty  more  than  half  a  million  of  silver 
roubles  in  cash.  In  engaging  the  king  to  make  concessions,  the  czar  spoke 
to  him  of  his  great  allies,  the  emperor  and  the  shah.  But  John  answered 
ironically:  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  now  know  your  weakness  and  wait 
J  &  for  help  from  others.  We  shall  see 

what  kind  of  aid  our  relation  Rudolph 
will  give  you.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
do  not  need  allies  to  finish  you  off." 
Notwithstanding  this  insolence,  John 
asked  for  a  third  interview  with  the 
ambassadors.  But  Feodor  declared 
to  him  that  neither  peace  nor  a  truce 
was  wanted  unless  the  Swedes  would 
yield,  besides  the  lands  belonging  to 
Novgorod  which  they  had  invaded, 
Revel  and  all  Esthonia.  In  short, 
Russia  declared  war. 

Up  to  that  time,  Godunov  had 
only  shone  by  his  genius  in  interior 
and  exterior  politics.      Always  pru- 
dent and  inclined  to  peace,  not  war- 
like nor  aspiring   to  glory  through 
arms,  he  yet  wished  to  prove  that  his 
love  of  peace  did  not  arise  from  cow- 
ardice on  this  occasion  when,  without 
being  ashamed  or  failing  in  the  sacred 
use  of  power,  bloodshed  could  not  be 
avoided.    To  fulfil  this  duty  he  em- 
ployed every  means  necessary  to  en- 
sure success.    He  put  in  the  field  (if 
one  can  credit  official  documents  of 
the  time)  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fighters,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
with  three  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.    All  the  boyars,  all  the  czare- 
vitches (Muhammed,  Koul  of  Siberia, 
Rouslanei  son  of  Kaiboula,  and  Ou~ 
raze  ^lagmet  of  the  Kirghiz),   the 
voyevods  of  countries  near  and  far, 

towns  and  hamlets  where  they  lived  in  quiet,  were  obliged  to  be  at  a  certain 
time  under  the  royal  flag;  for  the  pacific  Feodor,  having  left  —  not  without 
regret  —  his  religious  occupations,  himself  headed  his  army.  This  was  just 
what  Godunov  needed  to  animate  the  troops  and  hinder  senseless  disputes 
among  the  principal  dignitaries  concerning  ancient  lineage  and  precedence. 

Prince  Feodor  Mstislavski  commanded  the  grand  army;  the  advance  guard 
was  under  Prince  Dmitri  Khvorostinin,  a  voyevod  distinguished  for  talent 
and  courage.  Godunov  and  Feodor  Rornanov-Turiev  (descended  from  the 
illustrious  Philarete),  the  czar's  second  cousin,  were  combined  with  him  under 
the  title  court  voyevods.  The  czarina  Irene  followed  her  husband  frdm 
Moscow  as  far  as  Novgorod,  where  the  monarch  assigned  the  destination  of 
the  troops.  He  ordered  some  to  march  to  Flanders  beyond  the  Neva;  others 
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to  Esthonia  as  far  as  the  coast;  he  himself  at  the  head  of  the  principal  army 
set  out  on  the  18th  of  January,  1590,  against  Narva.    It  was  a  hard  cam- 
paign on  account  of  the  severe  cold,  but  distinguished  by  the  zeal  of  the 
troops.    The  Russians  marched  to  retake  what  was  theirs,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  seized  Jama.    Twenty  thousand  Swedes,  as  many  cavalry  as 
infantry,  commanded  by  Gustav  Ban6r,  met  Prince  Dmitri  Khvorostinin 
near  Narva,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  the  town,  which  was  full 
of  people  but  destitute  of  provisions.    That  was  why  Baner,  having  left  the 
necessary  number  of  soldiers  in  the  fortress,  fled  during  the  night  and 
went  to  Vesemberg,  pursued  by  the  Russian  Asiatic  cavalry,  and  left  all 
his  baggage  and  artillery.    Among  the  prisoners  were  several  Swedes  of  dis- 
tinction. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Russians  besieged  Narva,  and,  having  man- 
aged by  a  vigorous  bombardment  to  make  three  breaches,  demanded  a  sub- 
mission. The  commander,  Charles  Horn,  called  them  on  to  the  assault  and 
valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  voyevods  Saburov  .and  Prince  Ivan 
Tokmakov,  as  well  as  certain  boyar  children,  Strelitz,  and  Mordiren,  and 
Tcherckess  women  and  soldiers  perished  in  the  breach.  Nevertheless,  this 
affair,  however  brilliant  for  the  Swedes,  could  not  save  the  town:  the  can- 
nonade did  not  cease;  walls  were  tottering  and  the  Russian  troops  prepared 
for  a  new  assault  on  the  21st  of  February.  Even  at  this  epoch  the  Russians 
ravaged  Esthonia  without  opposition  as  far  as  Revel,  and  in  Finland  as  far 
as  the  Abo,  for  King  John  had  more  pride  than  forces.  Then  negotiations 
were  opened.  Russia  demanded  Narva  and  all  Esthonia  in  return  for  peace 
from  the  Swedes;  but  the  czar,  "yielding  to  the  Christian  insistence  of  God- 
unov,"  as  it  is  said  in  official  documents,  contented  himself  with  re-estab- 
lishing the  former  frontier. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  Horn,  in  the  king's  name,  concluded  a  peace  for 
one  year,  yielding  the  czar  Jama,  Ivangorod,  and  Koporie,  with  all  stores  and 
war  ammunition.  It  was  agreed  to  fix  the  fate  of  Esthonia  at  a  nearby  meet- 
ing of  Russians  and  Swedes,  by  promising  to  yield  to  Russia  even  Karelia, 
Narva,  and  other  Esthonian  towns.  Russia  gained  in  glory  by  her  modera- 
tion. Feodor,  after  leaving  the  voyevods  in  the  three  fortresses  taken,  has- 
tened to  return  to  Novgorod  and  his  wife,  and  go  thence  with  her  to  Moscow 
to  celebrate  a  victory  over  those  same  European  powers  with  which  his  father, 
doubtful  of  his  military  skill,  had  warned  him  not  to  engage.  The  clergy, 
headed  by  the  cross,  came  to  meet  the  sovereign  outside  the  town;  and  the 
metropolitan,  Job,  in  a  pompous  discourse  compared  him  to  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Vladimir,  according  him  thanks  in  the  name  of  country  and  church 
for  having  driven  the  infidels  f]jom  the  heart  of  Holy  Russia,  also  for  hav- 
ing re-established  the  altars  of  the  true  God  in  the  town  of  Ivan  III  and  in 
the  old  Slav  possessions  of  Ilmen. 

Soon  Swedish  perfidy  gave  new  and  important  success  to  the  arms  of  the 
pacific  Feodor.  King  John,  accusing  Horn  of  cowardice,  declared  that  the 
convention  signed  by  him  was  incriminating.  He  reinforced  his  troops  in 
Esthonia,  and  sent  two  seigneurs,  lieutenants  from  Upsala  and  Vestergot,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Plusa,  there  to  have  an  interview  with  Prince  Feodor 
Mstislavski  and  a  member  of  the  Pissemski  council,  not  to  give  Esthonia  to 
Russia,  but  to  exact  that  Jama,  Ivangorod,  and  Koporie  should  be  returned. 
At  this  news  not  only "  Feeder's  ambassadors  but  even  the  Swiss  soldiers 
showed  their  discontent.  Ranged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Plusa  they  called 
on  the  Russians,  but  Russia  desired  no  more  slaughter,  and  they  forced  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  forego  their  pretensions,  so  that  nothing  but  peace  was 
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of  clemency  and  favours  of  every  kind  were  ascribed  to  the  intercession 
the  czarina  Irene,  who,  indeed,  was  always  a  docile  instrument  in  the  h£ 
of  her  brother.  She  acted  and  thought  only  in  obedience  to  his  inspirati 
blending  with  great  simplicity  of  heart  her  respect  and  admiration  of  E 
with  the  passionate  love  which  she  felt  for  Feodor. 

The  intimidated  boyars  were  reduced  to  silence.  Dmitri,  still  a  cl 
could  cause  no  apprehension;  but  his  mother,  the  czarina-dowager,  M 
Feodorovna,  and  his  three  uncles,  Michael,  Gregory,  and  Andrew  Nagoi,  m 
perhaps  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  their  alliance  with  the  reigning  f 
ily.  Boris  therefore  banished  them  to  the  town  of  Uglitch,  which  had  I 
assigned  as  an  appanage  to  young  Dmitri  by  the  will  of  Ivan;  and,  ui 
the  pretext  of  intrusting  them  with  the  education  of  the  czarevitch,  he  1 
them  there  in  a  kind  of  exile. 

At  Uglitch,  in  1591,  Dmitri,  at  ten  years  of  age,  had  his  little  court  — 
jiltsy  (children  brought  up  with  the  young  princes),  and  his  great  offic 
among  whom  the  regent  had  doubtless  introduced  many  a  spy.  The  pens 
of  the  young  prince  and  his  family  were  paid  and  controlled  by  a  deak,  or 
retary  of  chancery,  named  Michael  Bitiagovski,  a  creature  of  Boris; 
between  this  functionary  and  the  Nagoi  there  naturally  arose  frequent 
cussions,  which  increased  in  bitterness  from  day  to  day.  Strong  in 
authority  with  which  the  regent  had  invested  him,  the  secretary  deligl 
to  cavil  at  all  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  the  czarevitch.  It  seemed 
constant  aim,  by  the  incessant  renewal  of  petty  vexations,  to  make  t! 
feel  that  their  fortune  had  greatly  declined  since  the  death  of  Ivan  the  ' 
rible.  To  the  complaints  which  they  laid  before  the  czar,  Bitiagovski  ref 
by  denouncing  any  imprudent  expressions  that  might  have  escaped  from 
Nagoi  during  their  exile.  If  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  secretar 
chancery,  the  czarevitch  already  exhibited  the  ferocious  instincts  and  c 
tastes  of  his  father.  He  took  pleasure  in  nothing,  it  was  said,  but  in  se 
animals  beaten,  or  else  in  mutilating  them  with  a  refinement  of  barba: 
It  is  related  that,  one  winter's  day,  when  playing  with  some  children  o: 
own  age,  he  constructed  several  figures  of  men  out  of  the  snow  in  the  co 
yard  of  his  palace.  To  each  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  one  of  the  g 
functionaries  of  the  empire;  and  the  largest  of  all  he  called  Boris.  1 
seizing  a  wooden  sabre,  he  knocked  off  either  their  arms  or  their  he 
"  When  I  am  a  man,"  said  the  child,  "  that  is  how  I  will  treat  them."  T 
and  similar  anecdotes  were  carefully  collected  and  commented  upon  at  I 
cow.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  invented  by  the  agents  of  Boris,  in  o 
to  render  the  Nagoi  odious  to  the  Russian  nobility;  or  perhaps,  educate 
he  was  by  servants  and  courtiers  in  disgrace,  4he  young  prince  repeated  • 
too  faithfully  the  lessons  which  he  was  taught. 

The  hopes  and  fears  occasioned  by  his  education  were,  however,  spec 
dissipated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dmitri.    His  end  was  strange,  and 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  accident  or  of  a  crime, 
the  15th  of  May,  1591,  the  czarevitch,  whom  his  mother  had  just  left  f 
moment,  was  amusing  himself  with  four  children,  his  pages  or  jiltsy,  in 
courtyard  of  his  palace  —  a  spacious  enclosure  which  contained  several 
arate  dwelling  houses,  built  irregularly  in  various  parts.     He  was  still  attei 
by  Vasilissa  Volokhov  his  governess,  his  nurse,  and  a  chambermaid, 
probable  that  they  may  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.    Accordin 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  three  women  and  of  the  pages,  he  was  li 
ing  a  knife,  which  he  was  amusing  himself  by  sticking  into  the  ground 
with  which  he  was  cutting  a  piece  of  wood.    On  a  sudden,  the  nurse  lo< 
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higher  classes,  regarded  foreigners  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  horror.  They 
made  no  difference  between  a  foreigner  and  an  infidel,  and  applied  the  name 
of"  "  pagan  "  indiscriminately  to  the  idolatrous  Tcheremiss,  the  Mussulman 
Tatar,  and  the  Lutheran  or  Catholic  German.  Love  of  their  country,  or,  to 
speak' more  correctly,  of  their  native  soil,  was  confounded  by  them  with  their 
attachment  to  their  national  religion.  They  called  themselves  the  "  orthodox 
people,"  and  their  country  Holy  Russia.  Elsewhere  than  in  that  privileged 
land  it  was  impossible,  they  believed,  to  obtain  salvation.  The  early  trou- 
bles of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  had  brought  into  Russia  a  large  number 

of  poor  adventurers,  who  had  sought  to 
turn  their  superior  knowledge  to  account. 
The  people  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
pre-eminence  of  these  foreigners  in  the  arts 
and  industry,  but  they  only  detested  them 
the  more  on  this  account.     The  Germans 
were  continually  charged  by  the  vulgar  herd 
with  a  desire  to  corrupt  the  national  faith, 
and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  wealth 
of  the  country.      Boris,  indeed,  flattered 
them  and  invited  them  into  his  dominions, 
feeling  that  he  had  need  of  them  to  guide 
his  subjects  to  wards  a  higher  stage  of  civili- 
sation.     But  the  commercial  privileges  and 
facilities  which  he  granted  to  Livonian  and 
German  merchants  only  served  as  a  pretext 
to  the  most  terrible  accusation  which  could 
be  brought  against  a  sovereign  —  that  of 
betraying  his  country  and  his  religion.    He 
sent  eighteen  young  gentlemen  to  study  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England;  their  fami- 
lies   lamented  them    as  doomed  victims, 
On  either  side  of  the  frontier  all  contact 
with  foreigners  was  deemed  a  pollution. 


The  False  Dmitri  Appears 


A  FEMALE  OSTIAK 


Suddenly,  a  surprising  rumour  was- 
brought  from  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and 
spread  with,  incredible  rapidity  through  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  czarevitch 

co    •     <.  A    4.  TT  IM  L.  .„  ,.  .Dniitri>  wno  was  believed  to  have  been  as- 

sassinated at  I/glitch  was  still  living  in  Poland.  Having  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  a  palatine,  he  had  made  himself  known  to  the  principal  nobles  of  the 
XS?fc i  a3  Wa5  pr5ParmS  to  reclaim  his  hereditary  throne.  It  was  related 
that  he  had  wandered  for  some  time  in  Russia,  concealed  beneath  the  frock  of 
•  ar,c.kmandrite  of  the  convent  of  the  Saviour  at  Novgorod  Sev- 
gAVoen  h?Va-  101gm?  Without  ^cognising  him.  The  prince  had 
0  Kl6V'  Tmg  in  his  cel1  a  note> in  which  he  de^ared  that 
t  °  ?^-.°f  J7\n  the  Terrible>  and  that  he  w™ld  one  day 
Jf f  hosPltallty  °1  ^  archimandrite.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 

&*?01?  ^°rthy  °f  belief  had  seen  the  czarevitch  among  the 
Cossacks,  taking  part  in  their  military  expeditions  and  distin- 
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guishing  himself  by  his  courage  and  address  in  all  warlike  exercises.  Tin: 
name  of  tlu1  ataman  under  whose  orders  he  had  enrolled  himself  was  al.su 
given.  Other  authorities  declared  that  they  had  seen  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time  studying  Latin  at  Hus/.c/a,  a  small  town  in  Volhinia.  Though 
reports  were  contradictory  as  to  details,  they  all  agreed  on  this  t«ne  point 
thai  1  hnitri  was  still  living,  and  that  he  intended  to  call  the  usurper  to  account 
for  all  his  crimes./1 

Who  was  the  personage  whom  the  Russian  historians  have  called    the 
"false  Dmitri."     \Vius  he  really  the  nun  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  saved  by   the 
foresight  of  the  Nagoi  from  tlu*  assassins'  knife  and  replareil  in  the  eojlin,  as 
he  related,  l»y  the"  son  (»f  a  pope.  {Uussiuu  parish  priests?     Was  lie,  «u<  the 
e/.ar  and  the  patriarch  proclaimed  him,  a  certain  Oregon  Ufrepiev,  a  vagabond 
monk  who  was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the  uatriarch  Job  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  surprise  statesecrets     -who  in  his  nomadic  life  afterwards  appeared  amongst 
the  Zaparogians,  where  he  is  said  to  hnve  bt'coine  an  nmnuplishetl  rider  anti 
an  intrepitt  Cossaek?    T<J  all  thestt  tinestions,  in  the  present  slate  ttf  our 
information,  no  absolutely  certain  answer  can  be  given.     Ko.sfumaruv  cow 
pared  (he  handwriting  of  the  pretender  with  that  of  (lie  monk  Otrepiev  and 
nflinns  that  they  do  not,  resemble  each  other.     Captain  MarmTet  knew  pen 
pie  who  conversed  with  Otrepiev  after  the  pretender's  death.     Not  tu  pre 
judge  the  solution  we  will  give  this  last,  not  the  name  of  Dmitri  hut  that   of 
Demetrius,  with  which  he  signed  his  letters  to  tlu*  pope. 

About,  (he  year  ICiO.'i  a  young  man  entered  (he  service  of  the  Polish  }>nn, 
Adam  Vichnevetski.  lie  fell  or  feigned  to  fall  ill,  sent  fora  Catholic  priest, 
and  under  the  seal  of  confessional  secrecy  revealed  to  him  thai  he  \va.-«  the 
cxarevifch  I  'Jmitri,  who  had  esc-aped  from  the  aNsa.-':;in  iof  1 'glitch.  He.-ilm\\eil, 
suspended  from  his  neck,  a  cross  enriched  with  preciotiM  stones,  uhich  he 
asserted  that,  he  had  received  from  I'rince  Msti'lavshi,  the  jvdiather  nl 
Dmitri.  The  pries.t  dared  not  keep  such  a  secret,  to  himself.  Detnefrius  w:i;> 
recognised  by  his  mac.ler  \~ichnevelnki  as  the  legitimate  hejr  nl  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  Mnis/.ek,  nalaline  of  Sandomir,  promi-r-d  him  Iii-;  help.  jK-me 
trius  had  alreatly  fallen  in  love  \vith  Marina,  the  eldest  daughter  n!  Mai  vel, 
and  s.wtu'e  to  make  her  c/arina  t>f  Moscow;  the  lather  and  the  ynusg  girl 
accepted  the  proposal  of  marriage. 

Meantime  the  strange  tidings  of  the  resu-;ci!af  ion  of  Dmitri  spread  through 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland.  Mnis/.ek  find  Vichuevef:»ki  conduced  Dense 
trius  to  Cracow  and  pre-.ented  him  to  thr*  king.  The  papal  nuncio  inten-steil 
himself  in  his  behalf;  th«*  Jes-nit-;  and  Franci- t-ans  worked  in  eum-rrt  for  hin 
conversion;  in  secret  he  abjureti  orthodoxy  and  prnmr-ed  to  bringt  MU.-CKW 
within  the  pale  of  the  Human  diurch.  He  corre,'»pomb'd  with  (Vntenf  \  III 
whose  least  servant,  iujuntt;:  tiicn;;,  he  derlal'ed  hiuir*'lf  to  be.  Thus  he  Was 
recognised  by  the  king,  the  nuncio,  the  ,Ir;-.»nt>-t,  and  the  pope.  Did  they 
really  believe  in  his  legitimacy?  It  h  probable  that  they  saw  in  hint  a  for 
midable  instrument  of  disturbance;  the  king  llatterrd  hinrelf  that  he  would 
be  able  to  (urn  it  against  Hu.-^ia  and  the  .Ir-iuita  that  they  might  iw  it 
against  orthodoxy.  Sigi.-.ntund  dared  not  take  upon  hiin->e|i  to  Ineak  tin* 
truce  concluded  with  Ht»ris  and  expose  himself  to  Muscovite  vengeatice.  He 
treated  Demeirius  an  c/arrvi(ch,  but  only  in  private;  he  refused  to  place  the 
royal  troops  at  his  disposal,  but.  authorised  the  nobles  who  were  (tturhed 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  vouug  prince  to  aid  him  a:«  they  might  de,-4rc. 
The  pans  had  no  need  of  a  n»yal  aufhuri-.ation;  many  of  them,  with  the 
light,  hearted  ness  and  love  of  adventure  \vhi«'h  eharaHeri-ed  thr  Polish 
nobility,  took  arms. 
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No  revolution,  be  it  the  wisest  and  most  necessary,  fe  accomplished  with-         '      .  -    . 

..: 

SS&^SSISnidable  elements  of  disorder.  The  peasant,  whom 
the  laws  of  Boris  had  just  attached  to  the  glebe,  was  everywhere  covertly 
hostiT  The  petty  nobility,  to  whose  profit  this  innovation  had  been  made 
cou  d  only  with  great  difficulty  live  by  their  estates:  the  czar's  service  had 
Some  ruhous;  many  were  inclined  to  make  up  for  the  inadequacy  of  then 
reveres  by  brigandage.  The  boyars  and  the  higher  nobility  were  profoundly 
demorS  and  were*  ready  for  any  treason  The  military  republics  of  the 
Sacks  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  the  bands  of  serfs  or  fugitive  peasants  which 
infested  the  country  districts,  were  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  devastate 
Moscow.  The  ignorance  of  the  masses  was  profound,  their  minds  greedy 
of  marvels  and  of  change:  no  nation  has  allowed  itself  to  be  so  often  cap- 
tured by  the  same  fable  — the  sudden  reappearance  of  a  prince  believed  to  be 
dead  The  archives  of  the  secret  chancery  show  us  that  there  were  in  Russia, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  hundreds  of  impostors,  oi 
false  Dmitris,  false  Alexises,  false  Peters  II,  false  Peters  III.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  Russian  people,  the  most  Asiatic  of  European  peoples,  had 
not  renounced  the  oriental  dogma  of  reincarnations  and  avatars. 

So  long  as  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  and  energetic  Godunov, 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  order,  in  restraining  the  fomenters  erf  disturb- 
ance, and  in  discouraging  Demetrius.  The  patriarch  Job,  and  Vasili  Shuiski,  • 
who  had  directed  the  inquiry  at  Uglitch,  made  proclamations  to  the  people  . 
and  affirmed  that  Dmitri  was  indeed  dead  and  that  the  pretender  was  no  •  - 
other  than  Otrepiev.  Messengers  were  despatched  bearing  the  same  affirma- 
tions to  the  king  and  the  diet  of  Poland.  Finally  troops  were  set  on  foot  and 
a  cordon  was  established  along  the  western  frontier.  But  already  the  towns 
of  Severia  were  agitated  by  the  approach  of  the  czarevitch;  ^the  boyars  ven- 
tured to  say  publicly  that  it  was  "  difficult  to  bear  arms  against  a  legitimate 
sovereign";  at  Moscow  the  health  of  the  czar  Dmitri  was  drunk  at  festive 
gatherings.  In  October,  1604,  Demetrius  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  host 
of  Poles,  and  banished  Russians,  German  mercenaries,  and  Zaparogians. 
Severia  immediately  broke  out  into  insurrection,  but  Novgorod  Seversk 
resisted.  After  Severia,  the  towns  of  Ukraine  joined  in  defection.  Prince 
Mstislavski  tried  to  arrest  Demetrius  by  giving  battle;  but  his  soldiers  were 
seized  with  the  idea  that  the  man  against  whom  they  were  fighting  was  the 
real  Dmitri.  "They  had  no  arms  to  strike  with,"  says  Margeret.  Twelve 
thousand  Little-Russian  Cossacks  hastened  t<3  join  the  pretender's  standard. 
Vasili  Shuiski,  the  successor  of  Mstislavski,  did  his  best  to  restore  their 
morale;  this  tune  Demetrius  was  vanquished  at  Dobrinitchi.  Boris  fancied 
that  the  war  was  ended :  it  was  only  beginning.  Four  thousand  Don  Cos- 
sacks came  to  join  the  brigand.  The  inaction  of  the  Muscovite  voyevods 
announced  that  the  spirit  of  treason  was  gaining  the  higher  nobility. 

In  1605  Boris  died,  after  recommending  his  innocent  son  to  Basmanov, 
the  boyars,  the  patriarch,  and  the  people  of  Moscow.  All  took  the  oath  to 
Feodor  Borissovitch.  But  Basmanov  had  no  sooner  taken  command  of  the 
army  of  Severia  than  he  was  in  a  position  to  convince  himself  that  neither 
the  soldiers  nor  their  leaders  intended  to  fight  for  a  Godunov.  Rather  than 
be  the  victim  of  an  act  of  treason  he  preferred  to  be  its  perpetrator;  the  man 
in  whom  the  dying  Boris  had  placed  all  his  confidence  joined  Galitzin  and 
Soltikov,  the  secret  partisans  of  Demetrius.  He  solemnly  announced  to  the 
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(nn)jis  (ha!  the  latter  \va-'  indeed  tin1  son  of  lv:in  the  Terrible  and  tin-  li-"ili- 
mate  master  of  IJu>-'sia:  he  \vas  the  tirst  fn  throw  himself  :if  the  feet  nf  (he 
pretender,  \viu>  was  immediately  prnelahned  1>V  the  Irnnp-'.  hemetrin.; 
marched  mi  Mnscnw.  Af  his  approach  hi';  parti  'an-  rn-v;  tin-  snn  and  the 
wife  of  (indnnnv  were  ma.-aerrd.  Sr.ch  wa.-:  the  sam'.ninsry  etui  nf  the 
dynasty  v>  hich  Hnris  had  thought  (o  fmmd  in  the  Mn-nl  nf  a  e.'arevitrh. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  l."»Sfi  hat!  appeared  the  ftarrafi\»-  ut  ,Ieau  San 
\"a!';e,  Nailnr  au«l  HHTrhant  nf  Uieppe,  \\JHJ  had  cuine  (ti  reemmnifre  {lie  h.-tr 
Jmuir-  of  the  White  Sea  and  prepare  (he  way  J'ur   I'tvMfh   traflif.     The  f.-.-tnir- 
year  (he  czar  I'-Votinr  Ivaiiovitch  :;enf  In  Henry  III  a  I'Yenehmau  ni'  Mo-.ei.w, 
ricrrt'   lia.^on,  lo  notify  liitn  of  hi."«  at're.'.sjun;   at  Mf»:;rtnv  appcarr-'i  fhe  Jij-.-.l 
amliMssiulor  st'til  (!u-ni  liy  l-'rant-e,  l'Van»;oi  ;  »le  Carle.     Jn  1,'i.s/  a  etuupany  m' 
Parisian    tuerchanls   nhlainrtl   a  foinrtu'rcial    chartiT    from    Ihr  j-aute   c/ar. 
Henry  I\*  \va;;  in  ('orrcHpondence  with  ther,'.ar.«  I'Votlur  hunovitt'tiatul  Hoii  . 


t'AUt'.KK  ,\\n  \ft  U!u:u  ur  UI.M 

What,  was  now  (akin!1;  place  in   Uu^'ia  i.-;  one  ttf  Hie  nmst  e^d'anrilinrtry 
events  of  which  the  annala  of  the  worM  make  nientiun,     An  tmkiuusn  ju:»n 
was  maKint1;  his  triumphal  entry  into  Mo.-mw  ant!  the  Kremlin  i.hme  '.'filh 
li(Jth).     All  the  people  wept   for  joy,  thinkins1;  they  l»-helil  the  j.einn  oi  ,» 
many  prineeii,     ()ne  man  alone  tlnred  to  atlirm  that  he  had  ;;ei-n  1  hnitri  mur 
tiered  and  that  the  new  e/.ar  was  an  impn.itur;    thi.;  wa;:  \  a.-  ili  Slnh^ki,  i»ne  ul 
tliose  who  hail  superintended  the  in«|uiry  nf  IVJiteh  and  \\  hn,  at   the  !>atfle 
of  I  h)hrinitehi,    had    defeated    the    pietriider.       1  h-nnuneed   liy    }'•::.  maimv ,    lie 
was  rondenmed  tn  death  by  an  a:  ••.rinbly  ol  the  three  nider  ;.      Hi-.  In-ad  v,  a.'i 
already  (Hi  the  Murk,  when  f he  e.'.ar  ;  ent  an  e\ pre    ;  l"-,')i'iu"  hi.'  paidnn. 

The  ;:nli  of  the  terril'le  t'.-.ar  V.a;".  IMit  reen^ni  .'title  in  thi:  ;u-|  n\  inejfv. 
L.'lterun  ni'inrlrill::  Was  tn  reprni  oi'tl.  .hilt,  the  f!c:;f  ill'e  n|  t.ndnmiv,  i\;r, 
replaced  in  the  patriarcliale  hy  a  creat  nrr  n5  the  new  prince,  the  I  Irrt-K  h'ita 
tins.  The  ri'.ar  had  an  inlervie\v  with  hi-;  pretend'-. 1  inufher,  Marie  \ai.Mij, 
(lie  \\idnW  ol  Ivan  1\:  U  he!  her  liec;in  e  ;  he  u  i  hed  f«i  ft  lUjplrf .-  { ijr  V,i«!i,  •>! 
all  a  Veil."' T,  or  liecall  e  ,•  he  \\;i..-  jdad  tu  jee,)M  r  ;t.!|  hej1  liHtiniir.:,  Mal'ir-  lecnf 

uised  Ui-meirin,,  a.;  h-T  ,-,.n  and  pnhudy  rml'i-aci ->\  lum.  Ih-  hertped  tavmn-. 
on  the  Nai^oi  a;  hi:  maferual  j.-lafivr-  :  fhe  K'nntunnv  ;  al«i  were  in-ailed 
Iroin  exile  ;md  1'hjksiete  v.  a  made  Jm-f  mpnhtan  i-f  }!M-.tnv. 

I'he  r,-ar  pre  jdf-d  n-.nl.-u'ly  af   the  .h.nuct;    flu-  l.nvatv:  admirr-.l  the  r<u 
rectrje.-;i(»i  hi:.  jud?'iurn{  and  fU-  vaiirfy  n!  l-j:  !. m.u  b-d^'v,      I  »fii».  tnn.  wn--.  :t 
mail  of  li-arniii!',  !.ra\e  ;»jMl  ;.S.ihul  in  ;«!!  IH-SUV  r^m-i  ••  .      ijr-  wa..  t<imi  (,i 
foiykmers  and  ;- p<«le  of  . ;  radian    fhe  IIu    KMJ  'n.,|,l,- .  |,,  .-.hidv  in  the  \\,-.i 
'Ihis  taNte.  \i»r  foreigner,:  wa.>  !j»,t  nnaccnnipaninl  |.y  a  cert.-un  cnijjj-uipf   l'»«r 
the  naJional  i^nt. ranee  and  rndeur   ..      |Jr  t(tyrli,|r!j' ,jtt.  j,MV;iri  j,v  ^..  f|l)H.|% 
erics;   he  alienated  the  pn.j.lr  -.iml   the  rl.-j/y  |,y  hr»  cnnfentpl  tor  |»'u.v,ian 
ivhpc.uri   rifrs  aisd  u  are  ;.      lh-  ate  \,.;il,  dsd 'i»,f  „ Je.-p  altrr  dnnu-r,  did   m.'r 

jre(|nent,  the  )i:ilh.';,  lM.jjnV.eil  finiiiey  fn.JSi  (hi-  cnliVelif  f,  tlillje.!  the  innnk'i 
into  ridicnle,  nppn;:ed  Hie  hiiufiju';  wilh  |,.-:u -,,  jajrl  fanuliar  Vi  if;,  tn  |'ri|-ri,'jj 
jeweller;;  ainl  arlrans,  tnnk  j,o  herd  nt  the;:fnrf  rti.jui-tf*-  nf  fhe  palace,  him 

sell  pointed  cannon,  nrrani  .ed  ;  ham  h-hf..  U-frtvii  the  national  and  tnreirn 
troops     liu.K    pleasure    j,,    .,-,.{„,,    ,},,,    )•-,.  .  j:U4;<    }H.:if,.,,    |,y    ,;.,.   (  ;>.rm:m>.;(   ?..m- 
ronnded  InmselMvith  a  1  •;?ir«.pr:uj  j-iui.l  af  fhe  head  of  w'hirli  Uefe  in,md  nun 
ike  Marjreref,  Kmtf/en,  \\-,n  I)rim«-u.    A  cnjifli'-t  having  hm!,»-n  onf  lte(\v«ru 
tlu!  clergy  and  the  pnpe';;  le^aCr  r-n  the  nee;.;  j,,n  ,,f  hf-u-ntry  into  Mnrcou,  two 
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bishoos  were  exiled.    No  one  thanked  him  for  resisting  the  pope  and  the 

Completed  the  Ration  of  the  Muscovites.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  entry 
orDemetrius  [or  as  we  may  henceforth  call  him,  Dmitri]  into  the  Kremlin, 
men's  minds  were  ripe  for  a  revolution./ 

The  False  Dmitri;  Marriage  and  Death 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  though  as  unscrupulous  as  most  adven- 
turers, Demetrius  persisted  in  his  determination  to  espouse  a  Catholic  I  ole 
although  he  was  well  a,ware  that  such  a,  union  would  be  high  y  distastefu  to 
his  people.  When  compelled  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  palatines  of  Lithu- 
ania by  all  means  in  his  power,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  eagerly  sought 
to  ally  himself  with  Mniszek:  but  now  that  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne  oi 
the  czars,  such  an  alliance  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  his 
interests.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  remember  his  promise,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  crowned  at  Moscow  he  sent  to  invite  Marina  to  share  his  throne. 
When  he  signed  the  promise  of  marriage  in  Poland,  he  was,  doubtless,  under 
the  influence  of  Marina's  charms,  but  at  Moscow  we  cannot  ascribe  his  impa- 
tience to  conclude  the  projected  union  to  the  eagerness  of  love.  For  whilst 
Vlassiev,  bearing  magnificent  presents  for  the  bride  and  all  her  family,  was 
on  his  way  to  Cracow  to  hasten  their  departure  for  Russia,  the  czar  had  an 
acknowledged  mistress,  who  resided  with  him  in  the  Kremlin,  and  this  mis- 
tress was  no  other  than  the  daughter  of  Boris. 

"  Xenia,"  writes  a  contemporary  author,  "was  a  girl  of  the  greatest  in- 
telligence; her  complexion  was  pink  and  white,  and  her  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  vivacity.  When  grief  caused  her  to  shed  tears,  they  shone  with  a  still 
greater  radiance.  Her  eyebrows  joined;  her  body  was  formed  with  perfect 
symmetry,  and  was  so  white  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  moulded  with  cream. 
She  was  an  accomplished  person,  speaking  more  elegantly  than  a  book.  Her 
voice  was  melodious,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  her  sing  songs." 

This  beauty  was  fatal  to  Xenia.  After  witnessing  the  death  of  her  mother 
and  brother,  she  took  refuge  first  of  all  in  a  convent,  or,  according  ^to  some 
annalists,  she  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Prince  Mstislavski.  Soon 
afterwards  she  entered  the  palace  of  the  enemy  of  her  family,  and  for  some 
months  she  was  the  favourite  mistress  of  thecczar.  It  was  probably  to  her 
influence  that  several  of  the  Godunovs  were  indebted  for  their  lives,  and  even 
for  some  degree  of  favour.  Whether  she  yielded  to  seduction  or  to  violence, 
as  some  modern  authors  have  asserted,-  it  is  impossible  to  discover  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  no  less  impossible  to  decide  whether  Dmitri  allowed  him- 
self to  be  subdued  by  the  charms  of  his  captive,  or  whether,  like  a  pitiless 
conqueror,  he  sacrificed  her  to  his  arrogant  vanity,  and  desired,  with  a  refine- 
ment of  vengeance,  to  inflict  the  greatest  dishonour  on  the  enemy's  family. 
At  all  events,  it  appears  certain  that  for  some  time  Xenia  exercised  such 
marked  influence  over  him  that  Mniszek  grew  alarmed,  and  seriously  remon- 
strated with  the  czar.  It  was  only  when  Marina  was  actually  on  her  way  to 
Moscow  that  Dmitri  dismissed  his  captive.  He  sent  her  into  a  monastery, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  time.  She  took  the  vows  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Sergius,  at  Moscow,  under  the  name  of  Olga,  and  died  there  in  1622. 

These  singular  amours,  this  fidelity  to  his  engagements  in  the  midst  of 
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of  the  nation  been  free;  and  his  conduct  after  his  elevation  augmented  the 

number  of  his  enemies.    In  spite  of  his  oath  he  could  not  forget  any  oi  nis  old 

grudges ;  and  he  ventured  to  indulge  them  just  enough  to  exasperate  tneir 

objects  without  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  retaliation.     Moscow  was  the  .    : 

only  city  in  the  empire  on  the  allegiance  of  which  he  could  rely;  but  even  there 

the  people  had  imbibed  from  their  late  excesses  an  alarming  propensity  to 

disorder  and  mutiny.    To  meet  all  the  dangers  thickening  round  him  bhmsla 

had  neither  an  army  nor  money;   for  Dmitri's  profusions  and  the  pillage  pi  '     • 

the  Kremlin  had  exhausted  the  imperial  treasury.    His  chief  strength  lay  in 

his  renown  for  orthodoxy,  which  insured  him  the  favour  of  the  clergy.  <  Ine 

more  to  strengthen  his  interests  in  that  direction,  he  made  it  his  first  business 

to  depose  and  send  to  a  monastery  the  heretic  patriarch  Ignatius,  who  had  , 

been  appointed  by  Dmitri,  and  to  nominate  in  his  stead  Hermogenes,  bishop 

of  Kasan,  an  aged  prelate  whose  simplicity  rendered  him  a  useful  tool  in  the  . 

hands  of  the  crafty  czar.  I 

Rumours  began  to  be  rife  in  the  provinces,  and  even  in  Moscow,  that 
Dmitri  was  not  dead.    Many  of  those  who  had  seen  his  mangled  body  exposed  j 

denied  its  identity,  and  believed  that  one  of  the  czar's  officers  had  been  mas-  ; 

sacred  instead  of  him.    Four  swift  horses  were  missing  from  the  imperial  I 

stables;  and  it  was  surmised  that  by  means  of  them  Dmitri  had  escaped  in  ; 

the  midst  of  the  tumult.    Three  strangers  in  Russian  costume,  but  speaking  , 

Polish,  crossed  the  Oka  in  a  boat,  and  one  of  them  gave  the  ferryman  six 
ducats,  saying,  "  You  have  ferried  the  czar;  when  he  comes  back  to  Moscow 
•with  a  Polish  army  he  will  not  forget  this  service."  The  same  party  used  sim-  k 

ilar  language  in  a  German  inn  a  little  farther  on.     It  was  afterwards  known  ,   > 

that  one  of  them  was  Prince  Shakhovskoi,  who,  immediately  upon  the  death  -^ 

of  Dmitri,  had,  with  singular  promptitude,  conceived  the  idea  of  finding  a  new 
impostor  to  personate  the  dead  one. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  alarming  rumours,  Shuiski  sent  to  Uglitch  for  the 
body  of  the  real  czarevitch,  that  with  the  help  of  the  patriarch  he  might  make 
a  saint  of  him.  When  the  grave  was  opened  the  body  of  the  young  prince  was 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the  fresh  hue  of  life  upon  it,  and 
still  holding  in  his  hands  some  nuts  as  miraculously  preserved  as  itself.  It  is 
curious  that  Shuiski  should  have  forgotten  that  nothing  was  said  of  these  nuts 
in  the  report  of  the  inquest  at  Uglitch  signed  by  himself.  That  document  only  j 

stated  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  the  czarevitch  was  amusing  himself  '  ' 

with  sticking  his  knife  in  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  this  oversight,  the 
act  of  canonisation  was  good  policy;  for  if  the  czarevitch  became  an  object  of  | 

veneration  for  the  people,  if  it  was  notorious  that  his  body  worked  miracles  on  : 

earth,  and  consequently  that  his  soul  was  in  heaven,  then  anyone  assuming 
his  name  could  be  nothing  but  an  impostor.  The  czar  took  pains  to  make 
known  far  and  wide  what  prodigies  were  effected  by  the  relics  of  the  blessed 
martyr.  But  the  credit  of  the  new  saint  was  of  short  duration :  Shuiski  him- 
self damaged  it  by  a  gross  blunder  in  permitting  the  pompous  removal  to  the 
monastery  of  Troitsa  of  the  remains  of  Boris  Godunov,  whom  but  a  few  days 
before  he  had  named  as  the  murderer  of  the  sainted  Dmitri.  No  doubt  he 
hoped  in  this  way  to  conciliate  the  partisans  of  a  still  powerful  family;  but 
his  enemies  immediately  accused  him  of  blasphemous  wickedness,  alleging 
that  he  had  substituted  the  body  of  a  newly  murdered  boy  for  the  decomposed 
corpse  of  the  real  Dmitri. 

The  public  retractations  of  the  dowager  czaritza  obtained  no  more  credit 
than  the  miracles  imputed  to  her  son.  In  a  letter  signed  by  her,  and  imme- 
diately published  by  Vasili,  she  declared  that  the  impostor  Grishka  Otrepiev 
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had  threatened  her  with  death  to  her.  elf  and  all  lu-r  t'amii>  if .  !..•  did  n<.f  ivc- 
o^nist' him  as  her  son.  But  v\ ho  could  believe  in  !<)•!•  inceri'v  :>!!'-r  !•  n;a?r, 
contradictory  avowals  and  disavnua!  '.'  lh-r  d'je!ar.:.ti»>u  n.i:  !;.-  Lad  U  .-M 
compelled  by  fear  to  yield  to  the  thn-af  ;  ff  a  m.in  <,',5;»  •  •  ,:.i.-r  ;.••;  ;,.  cr;<  l?v 
was  notorious,  sui^e-aed  to  e\  vryhndv  t  he  id' -a  f  ha?  r  '•;;*•;. -.  i  ;;."  !  ha?  :.v- :.':«•?;! 
under  (he  coercion  of  threat s  and  f«-:ir. 

Civil  war  be^an.  Prince  Shakhn\  -k«>i  had  ra.i  •  -d  I:.'1  inh.-d-if .-,;.'  «i 
Plltivle,  Mini  'in  a  i'ewday  •-  a;  embled  a  j'jvaf  numb-  r  «t  ( '. •  ae!..  and  p-  a  sM  •, 
who  routed  the  forces  sent  attain  I  them.  The  in  nnvcf;,.';  •  p?v.i  1  i  ;p;-U,\ 
but  still  the  prince,  fuice  miraculoii-.ly  saved,  did  n«r  ma!.«-  hi.  »-\j .. -,-•,, -I 
a.ppearance.  Instead  of  liim  ihere  cam*-  fn<m  1'nSand  a  r.-m-ial  ui?h  a  r-n- 
missiun  liearin^  the  imperial  seal  of  Hmitri.  Tiii  .  wa  an  a-i'.»-!:f.iii-r  natm-d 
Ivan  Bolotnikov,  originally  a  ;.r-rf  tn  Princ<>  'IVlial'-v.i.i.  fl»-  had  U-.-u  a 
prisoner  among  theTurks,  and  having  e  -eaped  tn  \  riiir.-  ha.d  pi.-bab!y  ai-.pjiir-i 
some  military  experience  in  the  .M-rviee  of  the  republic  Hi  r..m!.n  i,.n  \\A, 
recognised  at  Pnttvle;  he  took  the  cmnmand  "f  the  in  ;;!:•••?<'  ,  >!«-iV; ifi-d 
Hlutiski's  forces  in  two  en^aifvnu'nfs,  and  pur.  ned  tic  in  to  \\iUnr!  .•>•».•  a  \»-j-i-. 
of  (he  capital.  But  (he  inexplicable  ab..eiiee  ,,t'  the  prince  j,,r  v,  h-.!M  f!.,-v 
fought- damped  the  ardour  (»f  Bnlutniluv's  men;  f"j-  tiu-v  CM-J!-!  n..r  brln-\»- 
that  if  Dmitri  was  alive  he  v.oiild  delay  t«»  puf  him .-elt'af  ih»-ir  h.-:-l.  t ';•• 
ataman  of  the  Cos.-iacks,  too,  was  nn'i-tilieil  a! 
mand  by  an  adventurer,  and  suffered  him  i-ll 
Ucserleil  by  a  part  of  his  army,  Bnlutniknv  ua 
the  cxar's  nephew,  anil  fnrced  tn  -.h'-hi-r  him  • 

It.  is  pmbable  that  all  tin-,  \vhile  Sh:i!.h..\  !. 
about  fora  lit  jiersnn  in  plav  the  part  u|'  Iiii.ii! 
him,  and  (o  juit  him  thrmifdi  lrainin.!f.  hi  ;h;  e. .;:;•: 

(o  Pu  I  i  vie,  and  offered  him  t-lf  fu  ,••!!. -d.i  »>.    '.,;.••.:• :  .    < 
ab.-.'cnce  of  hi-:  uncle.     Tin-  r«-b.-l  r.-;  ,•',.,,<;•,•,,.,• 
name,  and  (he  c.'.ar«-viich   |Vh-r  v, ;;.    .-•:-.•;!••    /.    '.    * 
having  marched  a-'ain  r   him  H:   [-•!•  .  •'..   •'•••  :•    :  • 

t  hem.  eh'e:;  Up  in   tite  ,  I  r.  ,;:j'lv   i'  •!'::;.    i   '     .'.        •:     1    .1 
by  Bnlolnilaiv.      \'a.  ih  laid  ..;••;'.-  f-.  ?',..-'  .,:- -.•-.-,:   ' 
.^andmen;   but  the  In-  .>.•",-.  \t  v,L.«  '•  .-.  i  •  ..  :..••       -     ,   . 
earne;-;tly  fuf  th«-ir  »«v.  u   li',.--    ',:,•-..'.  .;;  i      ;..  ,: 
master  fo  whnui  th«-v  ',«,»•;«•  h^r  ii:?j.-  ;-•'  ,.-;  > 
made,  the  c/ar  br-j^an  t«»  d-.ubf   ?"'„••  .   .•••••       .:..-...-••• 
Would  be  ruin. 

While  lie  \va.-- in  f  hi  i  an  vi' .;:**:!.'.•.;..::.  ,|.    ••.,-.•,        , 
prt'SCJlted  hini::eif  bef.  ii'r-  llr.-  c,-.i.r  :'.'id  1  :      ••      .     .-.!,     ..-     .   • 
i  ioiiM  Were  follnWi-d,  fn  dr-.y,  n  all  f; :..••;•    «:-!--..;    !'•..'.        I 
first  as  an  idle  bra'/rart,  buf   h»-  !*-:'/:•..••    i  ?.;.     .      .  v... .-, 
that  the  t"/,ar  sit  laat  d»-  ir«-d  lam  !•«  t-\p!  •.:.•;  ;:.:    ;  ;  ,:.        1 
ley,  and  the  litile  riv.-r  I  j.:t  ;!,,«  .  !!.'•..•, -.'h  ".,"-  •.  -...,r 
dam  the  stream  Iwli.w  {!»••  J •<«::,  a.:, d  <  m-  •.:'••  ;  '  •    ,.• 
if  in  a  few  hours  aftt-r  the  <-\»-ruf  ,-.ji  «•:  fll../  v,  •  -.  1-,  fi  -  -;  • 
undei'(Waier.     All  the  !nill--i -:  in  *!i"  .-ii:!t\ .:...  r.  .--,-.  •    .... 
were  immediately  put    nnd'-r  hi--  or •!*•!  .   .1-  !   ?;.--  ;.•« 
cmployeil  in  earryins^  .-  aej,  .  ,,f  ,.:u-?i»  ?,/??,.-     ;    .»   ,-'>..  , 
wafer  soon  ro.-ie  in  tlie  (nun,  in?m.!-i?»-d  »«,.-  •?;.,•« 
number  of  house;;;    }i!,t    ij,,.  if.-trri  .,,!t   -.-,{{   }---K«    t  i " 
unnbatcd  connive,  though  deciusa^-d  bv  i.u.u:*.-, 'a;. .[  :.a 
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epidemic.  All  the  efforts  both  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  cc 
trated  about  the  dam,  the  former  labouring  to  raise  and  maintain  it,  trie 
to  break  it  down.  The  inhabitants  of  Tula  were  persuaded  that  magic 
have  had  some  share  hi  raising  so  prodigious  a  work  with  such  rapiditp 
magic  was  not  neglected  among  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  dest^ 
A  monk,  who  boasted  his  proficiency  in  that  art,  offered  to  effect  the  el 
object  for  a  reward  of  a  hundred  roubles.  His  terms  being  accept* 
Bolotnikov,  he  stripped,  plunged  into  the- river,  and  disappeared  A.n 
afterwards,  when  everyone  had  given  him  up  for  dead,  he  rose  to  the  su 
with  his  body  covered  with  scratches.  "I  have  just  had  to  do,  n.e 
"with  the  twelve  thousand  devils  at  work  on  Shuiski's  dam.  I  have  s 
six  thousand  of  them,  but  the  other  six  thousand  are  the  worst  of  all,  an 
not  give  in." 

For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  Tula  continued  to  fight  against  me 
devils,  encouraged  by  letters  they  received  in  Dmitri's  name,  with  prorrt 
succour  which  never  came.    Shakhovskoi,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  re  o< 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon    I 
Cossacks.    At  last,  when  the  besieged  had  eaten  their  horses,  dogs,  a,: 
other  carrion,  and  had  not  so  much  as  an  oxhide  left  to  gnaw,  Bolotmlco 
Peter  offered  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  amnesty  for  their  heroic  gfti 
They  asked  nothing  for  themselves,  but  declared  that  unless  their  sc 
obtained  honourable  conditions  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  arms  ir 
hands,  and  even  to  eat  each  other,  rather  than  surrender  at  discretion, 
accepted  these  terms,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  (October,    _ 
Bolotnikov  advanced  before  the  czar  with  undaunted  mien,  and  present i 
sword,  with  the  edge  laid  against  his  neck,  offered  himself  as  a  victim,  B; 
"I  have  kept  the  oath  I  swore  to  him  who,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  calls 
self  Dmitri.    Deserted  by  him,  I  am  in  thy  power.    Cut  off  my  head  r 
wilt;  or  if  thou  wilt  spare  my  life,  I  will  serve  thee  as  I  served  him."    SI 
who  did  not  pique  himself  on  generosity,  sent  Bolotnikov  to  Kargopol, 
he  soon  after  had  him  drowned.    The  false  Peter  Feodorovitch  was  lie 
but  Shakhovskoi,  the  most  guilty  of  the  three,  was  more  fortunate, 
victor  found  him  in  chains  when  he  entered  Tula,  and  Shakhovskoi  rr: 
merit  of  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  obstinate  rebels  whom  he  had 
to  submit  to  their  sovereign.    He  obtained  his  liberty;  but  the  first 
made  of  it  was  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection. 

Before  Shuiski  had  terminated  the  siege  of  Tula,  and  whilst  the  is 
his  conflict  with  one  pretender  was  still  dubious,  another,  assuming  the 
of  Dmitri,  appeared  in  the  frontier  town  of  Starodub,  where  he  was 
with  enthusiasm.  Bolotnikov  sent  an  officer*  to  him  from  Tula,  to  ace 
him  with  the  desperate  condition  of  the  town.  This  envoy  was  a 
adventurer,  named  Zarucki,  who  had  become  one  of  the  atamans  of  tli 
Cossacks,  had  fought  bravely  for  the  first  Demetrius,  and  been  distingi 
by  his  favour.  Although  the  first  glance  must  have  satisfied  Zaruck:: 
the  new  pretender  was  an  impostor,  he  affected  without  the  least  he  si 
to  recognise  him  as  his  former  master.  Another  false  witness  of  this  icl 
was  the  Pane  Miechaviecki,  a  Pole,  who  was  well  known  for  the  en 
position  he  had  held  at  the  court  of  the  first  Demetrius,  and  who  we 
the  secret  instructor  of  his  successor  in  what  we  may  call  the  histrionic  < 
belonging  to  his  assumed  character. 

The  pupil  profited  but  badly  by  the  lessons  he  received;  for  in  ever; 
but  profusion  he  was  the  reverse  of  his  prototype,  and  the  least  at-t 
observer  could  see  that  he  was  a  coarse,  ignorant,  vulgar  knave, 
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onlv  by  his  impudenee  for  the  part  he  had  undeH.J.eu.      !!•••  <*.-    •(.>•!.    ••,', 
not"  such  fastidious  critic-;  as  !**  he  Nhocked  by   hi..  m...«->,«u  ?A   r:;..,ti!  r?    .    1 
(he  Pole.-:,  \\hil-t  treating  him  a-*  a  s^u-reign  |..r  fh.'i:  t.v, n  «?:.i  ,  v-.-'..   !•-. 
mean";  the  dupe-,  of  hi,-;  gross  import me.      Ba«T  .•  (at^- .  t!:  d  !:-  v,  >.  .  ^ -.••/. i. 
a  M-hoolmaM'-r  of  Sokol,  in  White  Kit    sa;  Nut,  arcMr.itnj'  *•»  ?.5,-   l'>  !,•  h  v,  •/, 
who  had  belter  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth,  he  v,a/.  a  I.^^n  it,;;  :is  .1. 
named  Miehael  M"Stehanoy. 
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sent  again  J  him  from  Tula,  and  to  make  him  .eU  waller  1.1  the  f«>«  n  «-i  K»c« •!•! 
on  the  road  to  the  capital.  When  the  fail  of  Tula  had  M'i  l!»e  r/av  at  hb«  m 
fit  act  against  him  with  all  his  forces,  Dmitri  tvtti-at*-»t  t*«  Nnu'/'ii.d  S-u-t  I, 
Then1  he  was  joined  Nv  tUie\pert*'d  reinftireeiiifistM  led  Nv  Un/yijrLil  Sapirh.i. 
Tts'/.kit'Vit'j'n  LJNSov^ki,  and  othej>s,  lite  llowf-r  of  the  t'ulr.h  and  I.dlniiua.iu 
rhivalrv,  Trinre  Adam  \*is/inuvit*i*ki,  the  patron  oi  the  lir.'.f  lal-i-  Hsuslu, 
eame  in  person  to  the  aid  of  his  sneers/ior  at  the  head  of  tw«»  th'*u  and  K»«!  •  >• 
The  Uon  Cossaekn  brought  in  rhainn  to  him  nUMthrr  M-ht-iat-r,  wh»<  h.t«!  fnn! 
to  put  himself  al  their  head.  All  that  i.-«  known  of  the  m;m  »•-  i!«at  hr  mlii  -J 

himself  I'\'odor  I'Vodorovitt'll,  and  pretended  to  be  the  ?.»>il  «*{  fhr  r.'ai   llf -1'dft. 

His  more  prosperous  rival  in  imposture  condemned  him  to  death. 

Dmitri's  army,   commanded   by   the   vrtrran   piiner-    li«'!«:<.?i    i;.«.-n.  .It, 
defeated  that  of  flu4  c/ar  with  great  havoi-  near  V»»lkh..\ ,  i.n  tla--  :'4f  f;  ••!    \\-i-.l 

ItiOS.  All  the  vanquished  who  r:,raped  the  lanee-;  >«t  thr  !'.•!»  a-.!  1  (',.  .t,  .!.- 
lied  in  di.-airder  to  Moscow,  and  had  the  vietor:  pre  .  «-d  ihi-ir  :».-i\  :t?.-.:  ,r.fe,  ;''»• 
capital  would  have  fallen  into  their  hand-;.  i'«<  iblv  fl.e  !'».!;  h  !«.!.!«:  v, .  ;. 
in  set-re!  unwiHitif.1;  to  let  their  /<riKV:./r  triumph  f"<i  .-.(. ,{i  ,,j  («.t«  f.-ri.j •;,•?»  !-, ,  .  : 

to  give  Up  Mosi'OW  to  pillage,  which  J-:  alwav  .  Uu'le  pi..!i?:-.5,|.-  In  »'..-  -.;  ;.=•;. 
than  to  I  he  general;  bill,  whatever  ^a;  the  iea."n,  fh«-\  h.'i!f<--{  .-.'  ?*..*•  *, ;'.',  .;/< 
of  Tui'.llino,  t\\elve  Vt'I';.!-:  1 1'om  Mn.i'nW,  uht*"!i  f  h«-  i!uj-"  -'«'.  I:,;-.  ',«•  K'.  .  1.'  ..-I 

(luarfer.:,  and  (here  he  held  hhnunt  f«»r  ;..-vraf'-»  a  i:i«.2jf);-. 

\\"ith  a  vieu  to  prr-vail  tin  Sici  mund  f"  i«-eall  Hh«-  i'"h-h  '- •  ',-,".?.'••  :n 
Dnn'l  ri's  :  t-rvirf,  \"a.  ili  re.">»lved  t»«  libeia**'  *h»-  anib:?,.'  .'.  !»•:•:.  ?';.--  p. >„;•*?:.!.«  .  i 
Send  on  i  ir  and  hi-;  daughter,  at  id  the  t  if  tier  P»«{e  •.  v.  h««:?,i  h«-  h>.>  1  1  -  j  '  :.:>  <  .*,|  •'-.-•.  if  v 
since  the  ma;"  acre  of  M«<  CMW.  With  their  It!"-;?y  he  )..••;..,«,,  i  «.?„  ?*..-T-.t 
indemnilieatiojis  for  their  lore-,  and  unlv  e\:u-?«-  |  ji»»!si  ff;.«-?.-i  a  {•!'•  :^-  ?h.f.» 
(hey  wotild  ruit  bear  arm.-:  again- 1  Uu-  ia,  «a  »it  :\n\  \\:\\  j.i'. «.(.ii  t«v»-  u«  -A  j-?<- 
tender.  Thus,  after  having  made  .vpmt  «•{  tlir  m*-:!  :..!?-j.-iJi  . ...j!^.  \  ...  ih 
expected  to  Jind  in  men,  MI  deeply  pr-'Vi'Le-l,  M-iupSt  •>  »«j  »-..!r..-s«-ji.  <•  whs>  K  !,*• 
had  never  known  hinr-elf.  Jh-  .-enJ  Mm  ;.-eJ4  and  hr.-  .!.i",^Uf«-i  .'.wav  ?«;„•-',. -i 
charge  of  aft  escort;  but  the?  vu-tr  intereepu-d  by  a  det.ula^'-ia  i.j  ('i.S«--. 
and  carried  to  Dmitri's  eaiaji. 

They  had  been  prepared  fur  thi-i  evn»f  by  a  l«-n*'r  prevj»«tr-1\  i<  »-rn«--l  bv 
t-hc-  palatine  from  hi«  pretended  :u«n  in  law,  wine!*  »-.»nf :i-.u«-d  thi.-s  i«-in:ui..ib!«- 
nhrase:  "Come  both  of  you  In  m/-t  in.tead  t<f  g"tng  f"  hide  \«»«a •:'•!*,»••:  151 
Poland  from  the  \\nrid 'a  M-oj'n."  {{e  rmjld  hrudlv  l»a\e  do-pped  ii  Lust  jn-.te 
adapted  to  move  a  \vomali  of  Manna'',  ehaia*  i«-r.  fiafher  ih.in  i».«  |.:u  L  !•» 
encounter  ridieule  a!  Setidomir.  :<!»e  wa,-i  \ulhng  I«  -huic-  lln-  l«-d  *«l  :»  l-aiids? 
who  might,  bestow  a  cfoun  upon  her,  If  h  -Hid,  h»<ttr\ej(  thaf  nt  fh«'jt  hj-.f 
interview  with  Dmitri  neither  she  n,,r  her  faflier  !*••>» iJie, I  all  th.-  »-in..iitci, 
bciilfing  so  tmtching  an  occasion,  nor  c*»uld  «|Ui{*-  e*4ireal  their  ?  utpuv  al  fl.-*- 
sight  of  a  man  not  at  all  like  him  \vh«o**  name  he  h..ir.  Iluf  :ii'i<-i  a  f» •«  d;n-, 
the  scene  of  jneeting  wa .»  played  over  again  with  IUMIV  '.in-re^.  and  ihe  «L»4e 
camp  was  witness  of  Marina's  demon-it  rat  inie<  oi"  t*-inli-nir-^  for  hei  )iU'.b:ii)>!. 
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In  apology  for  her  previous  coldness  it  was  said  that,  having  so  long  believed 
her  Dmitri  was  dead,  she  durst  not  yield  to  the  delight  of  seeing  him  alive 
again  until  she  had  received  the  most  certain  proofs  that  it  was  not  a  delusion. 
This  clumsy  excuse  was  admitted;  Marina's  recognition  of  the  impostor 
brought  over  to  him  numbers  who  had  doubted  till  then ;  and,  the  news  being 
soon  spread  abroad,  almost  all  Russia  declared  for  him,  except  Moscow, 
Novgorod,  and  Smolensk. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  of  his  fortunes:  their  decline_was  rapid. 
The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Polish  commanders  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
became  necessary  to  divide  the  army;    and  Sapieha  quitted  the  camp  of 
Tushino,  with  thirty  thousand  men  and  sixty  cannon,  to  lay  siege  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  near  Moscow,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
powerful  fortress  and  the  most  revered  sanctuary  of  Russian  orthodoxy. 
The  support  which  Shuiski  received  from  the  monks  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  an  army;  for  besides  large  subsidies  he  derived  from  them  a  moral  force 
which  still  kept  many  of  his  subjects  true  to  their  allegiance.    The  loss  of 
such  auxiliaries  would  have  consummated  his  ruin;  therefore  the  capture  of 
the  monastery  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the  impostor.     But  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  efforts,  continued  for  six  weeks,  Sapieha  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  least  advantage  over  a  garrison  whose  courage  was  exalted  _by 
religious  enthusiasm;   and  meanwhile  the  Poles  had  to  sustain  a  harassing 
and  murderous  guerilla  warfare,  waged  against  them  by  the  plundered  peas- 
ants, whom  they  had  made  desperate.    These  partisan  bands  were  about  to 
be  supported  by  a  more  formidable  army,  led  by  Skopin  Skuiski  and  by  James 
de  la  Gardie,  who  brought  five  thousand  Swedish  auxiliaries  to  Vasili's  aid. 
Early  in  1609  these  two  generals  began  a  brilliant  campaign  in  the  north; 
the  Poles  and  the  partisans  of  the  impostor  were  beaten  in  several  encounters, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war  was  changed.  ^  Finally, 
Sapieha  himself  was  defeated  in  an  obstinate  engagement,  forced  ignomini- 
ously  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  monastery,  and  shut  himself  up  with  the  remnant 
of  his  force  in  Dmitrov.     Skopin  entered  Moscow  in  triumph;   but  Vasili's 
jealousy  kept  him  there  inactive  for  two  months  until  he  died  suddenly,  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.    Vasili,  to  whose  cause  the  young  hero's  death  was 
fatal,  was  accused  by  public  rumour  of  having  effected  it  by  poison. 

For  some  months  before  this  time  there  had  been  a  new  champion  in  the 
field,  whose  appearance  was  equally  to  be  dreaded  by  Shuiski  and  Dmitri. 
About  the  end  of  September,  1609,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  laid  siege  to 
Smolensk,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  immediately  summoned 
to  his  standard  the  Poles  who  served  under  Dmitri.  The  greater  part  of  them 
complied,  and  the  impostor  fled  to  Kaluga.  e  In  the  spring  of  1610  Russia 
presented  a  most  deplorable  spectacle,  being  devastated  by  three  great 
armies,  all  opposed  to  one  another.  In  the  west,  Sigismund  was  pressing  the 
siege  of  Smolensk;  in  the  south,  Dmitri  was  in  possession  of  Kaluga,  Tula, 
and  some  other  towns.  Some  of  the  Poles  who  had  quitted  the  impostor's 
service  had  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ugra,  in  a  fertile 
country,  which  had  not  yet  experienced  the  sufferings  of  war;  and  there, 
under  the  command  of  their  new  leader,  John  Sapieha,  they  offered  their 
services  simultaneously  to  Sigismund  and  the  false  Dmitri,  being  ready  to 
join  whichever  of  them  bid  highest.  Nor  was  this  all:  one  of  the  Russian 
princes,  Procope  Liapunoy,  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  raise 
a  new  banner.  He  proclaimed  himself  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Poles 
and  the  Russians  who  recognised  either  Dmitri  or  Vasili.  A  chronicler  applies 
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Ill  1.      I    t:.  N   M     li  1         Mil:-      » 
fit'.!"  v.J'.| 

to  hint  tin-  Jihr:i:-'  uhirh  In  !  -ftA.-d  ?  •  .-' 
where  hi-  h'.r.f'.;  h....nt:id  U-.  a.  '    V?:  i,  - 
fur  lite  '!«•  «'!:tii'»st  "I  {!""  S-';-  i.  th<'  J-!'';-' 
under  pretfJice  M!  .•,;.•»•»};:  n::1;  \  :\  .:;,  ?.••••; 
villai'v  .  :i»i'i  m:i!.»-  n.nlii'u.i*-:  ».|  rv.-1 '.•.•_ 
Such  wa.-' the  o<ndi!i"'i  "J  l!;i    .ri-s?  ":• 
still  drnvrd.-.Hjiif  h*.j«'  fr.»';Mh"  divi^.'Si 
a!  lent  hm  a^atu  (   thf  ini-.f  j'..rjMt-i.^'!'-  '•<• 
rclit'f  »>!'  Snuilfit  k  :tu  :irm\  "I  ni-.iHv  •{-.! 
i'ui't'i^n  lutTCfnarJcs,  und'-r  ,I:un''  -  »!•' 
la  ( lanlic;  but  !i«-  ^avt-  thf  i-hii-i  ct-ni 
inniitl  1t<  hi.;l»rnth«-r,  DmitriSlmi-Li. 
who  was  nrithiT  likivi  iiur  n-,  p»-f(r>! 
hv  thi*  .t;< )li Hers,      Chii-ily  in  «•«•>» ••• 
quean*   of    this    fatal    ajipninfmi-iil 
the    \vhtilc    anny    \v;t ;    tii-iratnl    at 
Klush'mo,  l»y  a  fon'e  <»f  only  {hrcc    c  ,, 
thousand   h««r.:«i   ntul    twt»    hundr»'d 
infnnlry,  K'd  l»,v  the  v<-!cniu  Xnll.i 
e\vski,  atul  was  forced  tn  lay  d«>u  u  if  • 
arms.     Htil  for  flu1  ennnuutr-  lihiu 
ders    suhseijiiently     cutiunitlcd     l>\ 
Si^isinund,   the    liattle  of   Klu  !tini> 
nii.^ht-  have  delenniiied  l'nre\rr  tin- 
prejionderanee    cf     I'ulaiiil    in     ihi- 
north. 

The  dctVat    of   Klu.-  him*  u.v  :  in; 
mediately  !'t>ll«\v<'d  l>y  an    in  in  !'••• 
(inn  at    McK'ctiw.      \  a.  ih  ;-;hiii  !,  i  v.  ;- 
dejiu::n  i,   and     Itirrn  !     [i  •    !  <•  '•'  •!!•.>•     :; 
iimnli ;   and   !><-Ui"'     •» «n  :M!'-r  •  !<•!.', 
ered  Up   tn  Si,"i  mund,  !;••  t-;:  i.    i   h. 
day:;  in  a  I'-'li-h  pri  "^.      I  :•••• 
e\ ctil  \\  a  :  nju:diy   •!:  "    ' :"!.     '  •  ;  :-'• 
fal.':e.  1  hiairi.      1  >'•  .-i  J.-d   !•-,  .'••!•.•  '-: 
and  hi:;  Pdrr,  h--  1"  i  nil  !-  •:'••:   '_ 

Ci'tldill^    thf    ihlnfir-    .u      M"    '  •  •.:   ,      .':.- 

lived  a;;  a  rnhKi-f  in   Iv!;';:---..     '    • '  •    ' 
and  Tatar,',  until  h--  «-;    :i.;i:-i'  :••  i  ?^.       • 
f«sr  the  death  «»f  «u«"  (•!    t!:--a   •••»','.':,' 
was  far  advanc«-d  iu  picrnaia-x  v, K»-!.    " 
delivered  of  n  ::ttjt,  \vlm  rn-.-r. >   i  "?.-    '   •• 
couri  of  Kaluga  :v«i>iv  f»-:i!f  >  ,      /.:- '•;•-'•  • 
mother  and   the  child,  and  p'it    )»i!;;  •  i: 
reiniiaiU    of   the  faciinjj    lh:tf    tn;;:utu    I   • 

Dmitri.  Hut  the  can. •••  ua-  IJMJ ..-!,•  j- 
statesman  hi*;  talent  •  unc  t!m  ••  i.ulv  • 
Hussia  was  williuiit  :i  ; 'Ai-n-i/u.  ;>u 
Polish  marshal.  XnlKiewvlu  u  >-d  hi  a- 
easily  prevailed  nu  thf  U'-ary  and  a»!!i« 
to  the  foreign  v«l..e,  and  ai'H-f  tn  Mltt-r 
Si^isnuuid.  Hue  v.nrd  frmu  thf  l:tft*T' 
queut,  fortunes  of  Uur -ia  and  I'ulaud; 
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the  appearance  of  power  to  its  reality,  and  claimed  the  crown  of  the  czars, 
not  for  his  son  but  for  himself.  Philarete,  bishop  of  Rostov,  and  other 
ambassadors,  were  sent  to  him  at  his  camp  before  Smolensk,  to  make  known 
the  resolution  of  the  Russians  in  favour  of  Wladislaw.  Sigismund  insisted 
that  they  should  at  once  put  him  in  possession  of  Smolensk,  which  he  had 
been  besieging  for  a  year;  and,  this  being  refused,  he  seized  the  ambassadors, 
and  afterwards  carried  them  away  to  Poland,  where  they  remained  nine 
years  in  captivity. 

Zolkiewski,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  his  master's  folly,  against 
which  he  had  remonstrated  in  vain,  retired  from  the  government  of  Moscow, 
leaving  Gonsiewski  as  his  successor.  The  Polish  troops  seized  the  principal 
towns,  proclaimed  Sigismund,  and  observed  none  of  that  discretion  by  which 
the  great  marshal  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  vanquished. 
National  feeling  awoke  again  among  the  Russians;  eagerly  responding  to 
the  call  of  their  revered  patriarch,  Hermogenes,  they  took  up  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  war  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever. 

Smolensk  fell  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  eighteen  months;  but  at 
the  moment  of  the  last  assault  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  set  fire 
to  the  city,  and  Sigismund  found  himself  master  only  of  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  Poles  in  Moscow,  assailed  by  the  Russians,  secured  themselves  in  the 
Kremlin,  after  burning  down  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  massacring 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were  besieged  by  an  immense 
levy  from  the  provinces,  consisting  of  three  armies;  but  these  seemed  more 
disposed  to  fight  with  each  other  than  to  force  the  Poles  in  their  intrenchments. 
One  of  them  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabonds  escaped  from  the  camp  at  Tushino, 
and  was  commanded  by  Prince  Trubetskoi.  Zarucki  led  another  in  the  name 
of  Marina's  son;  the  third  army,  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  whose  commander 
sincerely  desired  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  that  of  Prince  Procope 
Liapunov;  but  that  brave  leader  was  assassinated,  and  the  besiegers,  dis- 
heartened by  his  death,  immediately  dispersed.  About  the  same  time  the 
patriarch  Hermogenes,  the  soul  of  the  national  insurrection,  died  in  his 
prison  in  the  Kremlin,  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the  Poles. 

Anarchy  was  rampant  in  Russia;  every  town  usurped  the  right  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire,  and  set  up  chiefs  whom  they  deposed  a 
few  days  afterwards.  Kazan  and  Viatka  proclaimed  the  son  of  Marina; 
Novgorod,  rather  than  open  its  gates  to  the  Poles,  called  in  the  Swedes, 
and  tendered  the  crown  to  Charles  Philip,  second  son  of  the  reigning  king 
of  Sweden,  and  brother  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Another  impostor  assumed 
the  name  of  Dmitri,  and  kept  his  state  for  awhile  at  Pskov;  but  being  at 
last  identified  as  one  Isidore,  a  fugitive  rconk,  he  was  hanged.  When  all 
seemed  lost  in  irretrievable  disorder,  the  country  was  saved  by  an  obscure 
citizen  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  He  was  a  butcher,  named  Kozma  Minin,  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  but  the  possession  of  a  sound  head  and  a  brave,  honest, 
unselfish  heart.  Roused  by  his  words  and  his  example,  his  fellow-citizens 
took  up  arms,  and  resolved  to  devote  all  their  wealth  to  the  last  fraction 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  From 
Nijni-Novgorod  the  same  spirit  spread  to  other  towns,  and  Prince  Pojarski, 
who  had  been  lieutenant  to  the  brave  Liapunov,  was  soon  able  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  whilst  Minin,  whom  the  popular 
voice  styled  the  elect  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  ably  seconded  him  in 
an  administrative  capacity. 

Pojarski  drove  the  Poles  before  him  from  town  to  town;  and  having  at 
length  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  in  August,  1612  he  sustained 
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for  three  davs  a  hoi  contest  against  rhodkiewic/,,  thosucee  .-.or  of  (  Imi,-  ir-u.^ki, 
defeated  him,  ami  put  him  to  Might.  Part  of  the  P<»li-  h  troop;,  under  the 
comniantl  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Struts  returned  (o  the  citadel  and  defended 
it  for  some  weeks  longer,  At  the  cut!  of  that  time,  being  pre-,-ed  by  famine, 
they  capitulated;  aiul  on  the  'J'Jnd  of  October,  lop..1,  flu1  prince.;  Pujaiv  ki 
ami  Hmitri  Truhet/.koi  entered  together  into  that  inelo.-ure  which  j.;  tin'  heart 
of  tin1  country,  ami  sacred  in  the  ryes  of  all  true  Hti;v<ian.-;.  Tin-  a--  i,-tance 
of  Sigismund  came  too  late  tu  arrest  tltr  {light  of  flu-  Pole;;, 
"  olitaim-ti  by  Prince  Ptijat.-.ki  the 

pn'ti'mlrrn,  tli.sapprarcil  :is  if  by  IUH 

r  \va--.  :ih»>ui  to  uMTwhi-hu  him,  \\:IN  uu\itni*i 
,  Curryttj^  Marina  nmt  hn1  son  \\ith  him, 
raise  tlie  1  )oit  t'tixsurk.^.  After  .sul'IVrin^  n 
defeat  near  \'tirone]e,  he  reacheo1  the  Vol^n,  and  ttn»k  po.vse-i  ;ion  of  A.Ntta- 
khan,  with  the  intention  of  fortifying  himself  there;  hut  the  generals  nf  Mirhael 
Hotnanov,  the  newly  elected  e'/.ar,  ditl  not  allow  turn  time,  Uriven  from 
that-  city,  and  pursued  by  superior  forces,  he  wan  preparing  to  reaeh  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  when  he  wa.s  ,inirpri:  etl,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
KH-l,  on  the  banks  of  the  laik,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Muscovite  general-, 
along  with  Marina  ami  the  son  of  the  second  Iwutn,  They  •were  immedi 
afely  taken  to  Moscow,  where  XarucUi  wan  impaled;  Ivan,  who  wan  but 
three  years  old,  was  hanged;  and  Marina  was  shut  up  in  pri-ou,  \\here.-.-he 
ended  her  da  vs. 


("pon  the  iiiv-t  successes 
Dmitri,  and  all  flu-  subaltern 
iVrlini1;  that  an  irrt'sirtiiilt* 
only  to  scrurc  him.Hrlf  a 
he  made  ineffectual  etTorts 
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The  deliverance  df  MO;;CO\V  had  almte   been  awaited  in  order  to  ll!l   the 
vacant  throne  by  a  free  election.     Tin-:  cmild  not  prnp'-il\   i:d.e  {,!;!••!•  i--.r--pi 
in  thai  revered  ranefuary  of  the  impr-rial  pouer,  th«-  Krenjlin.  v,  In-je  )!•.»•  .-M\ 
ereigii;;  \vere  cruwned  at  t  heir  ai'ce  ,•  jou,  and  \\heri-  fh«-ir  a  ii»-    i«-p"  •  ••  •!  al'<-i 
their  death.      I  Delivered  now  from  all  foreign  influence,  theb»«\ai-  «l  <lu-e«titu 
cil,  in  November,   Ittp,',  de-:pa(ch'-,l  Irih-j.-i  i»r  mand-i'e-:  f»t  <-\n\   (*.-.»,  ij  ji:  fhr 
empire,  command  ing  the  cli-rgy.  mibihfy,  and  cifu-rn    {»    .-ad  •!•  puf  jr-  .  lu,!;..- 
diately  tu  Morcow,  endowed  with  full  p»y,«-r  tu  m«"<-t  m  th»-  u;ifi»  -na!  cnm»-jl 

(«'fin::kn  ;:t»'fth  )t  and  proceed  fu  fhr  eleeljuli  of  ;.i  n«-v<  e,':ir,  At  lh'-  •  :sij»«- 
time,  to  invoke  {he  ble.-;ing  of  (  Jnd  upon  thn  anip"i!:int  act,  a  !;!.,!  n|  f!ur«- 
days  was  commanded.  The.-e  oid»-r'i  \\>-re  received  \\ii}t  t»teat  en!hu-i:i-  m 


»|, 


!sj}.«-i»f 


throughout  the  whole  country:  the  i'a,-,t  ua.^  :n  rij.'"j'"ti-  Iv  »«!.  .<•{  \ 

ing   In  contemporoj-y   record-,-,  jljat    nu   per-nu   j,»,(L    th«-   I<M  •<    n, 

during  that  interval,  and  mother;;  r-veti  refir^-d  the  bi,-;t:f  ?««  fhen  jui/uji", 

The  election  day  came:  il  wa.s  in  I,«-!d,  in  flu-  vrar  Uilii.  'i  he  ii«-j.at«--; 
were  long  and  .-.tunny.  The  puitre  .  M-.i\  -lav^U  and  J'"?.u--Ki.  i?  :ippe:u  -  , 
refused  the  crown;  the  election  of  1'imce  I>nutii  Ttubet,--i..,j  i;ule,i,  and  the 
other  candidate;?  were  ;.et  a/side  fi«r  \urioU';  rea.-Mjri,  Al'f'T  much  he-ilafi«>n 
the  name  of  Michael  Knmanov  va.'.-  put  foi«ajd,  a  \«uiug  man  ,»i  \ln-n  vrat;. 
of  age,  personally  unknown,  but  reo.imtieii.  led  liv  the  virfue--*  »»f  hi--*  father, 
Philarete,  and  in  who.ne  U-half  the  boya-tv;  had  beeji  canvn::e»{  by  the  patu 
arch  HermogeneM,  the  lioly  marfyr  to  the  iiatit-ual  ran  e.  Hie  liom:u»M\;«- 
were  rnnnrclnj  through  the  female  branch  with  ihh  ancj.nif  .Ivna^tv,  The 
ancestors  of  Mirluwl  hat!  lilted  tin-  hitfhiv.t  iitlm-s  in  fhe  ;.fui«-.  He  fuHillrrl, 
moreover,  the  required  conditiofm,  "There  were  but  three  ?mru\itig  m*-Ui- 
hers  ill  his  family,"  ,^ayH  StruhlenlH-rg;  "he  had  n«it  }«-«-n  implicated  in  fhe 
preceding  troubles;  his  father  \va.-i  an  rccle.Hia^tie.  and  in  enn?.e»{uenee  naturally 
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more  disposed  to  secure  peace  and  union  than  to  mix  himself  up  in  turbu- 

The  name  of  the  new  candidate,  supported  by  the  metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow *  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  and  after  some  discussion  he  was  elected. 
The' unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  raised  Michael  Feodorovitch  to  the 
throne.  Before  he  ascended  he  was  required  to  swear  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: that  he  would  protect  religion;  that  he  would  pardon  and  forget 
all  that  had  been  done  to  his  father;  that  he  would  make  no  new  laws,  nor 
alter  the  old,  unless  circumstances  imperatively  required  it;  and  that,  in 
important  causes,  he  would  decide  nothing  by  himself,  but  that  the  existing 
laws  and  the  usual  forms  of  trial  should  remain  in  force;  that  he  would  not 
at  his  own  pleasure  make  either  war  or  peace  with  his  neighbours;  and  that, 
to  avoid  all  suits  with  individuals,  he  would  resign  his  estates  to  his  family, 
or  incorporate  them  with  the  crown  domains.  Strahlenberg  adds  that 
Alexis,  on  his  accession,  swore  to  observe  the  same  conditions. 

These  forms,  however  futile  they  may  have  been,  are  remarkable:  not 
because  they  render  sacred  a  right  which  stands  in  no  need  of  them,  but 
because  they  recall  it  to  mind;  and  also  because  they  prove  that,  even  on  the 
soil  most  favourable  to  despotism,  a  charter  which  should  give  absolute 
power  to  a  monarch  would  appear  such  a  gross  absurdity  that  we  know  not 
that  an  instance  of  the  kind  ever  existed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  critical  than  the  state  of  the  empire  at  the  moment 
when  its  destinies  were  confided  to  a  youth  of  seventeen.  Disorder  and 
anarchy  everywhere  prevailed.  Ustrialov  gives  us  the  following  picture: 
"The  strongholds  on  the  frontier  which  should  have  served  to  defend  his 
dominions  were  in  the  hands  of  external  or  internal  enemies.  The  Swedes 
possessed  Kexholm,  Oresheck,  Koporie,  and  even  Novgorod.  The  Poles  ruled 
in  Smolensk,  Dorogobuje,  Putivle,  and  Tchernigov;  the  country  around  Pskov 
was  in  the  power  of  Lisovski;  Raisin,  Kashira,  and  Tula  struggled  feebly 
against  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Nagoi;  Sarutzki  (Zarucki)  was  estab- 
lished in  Astrakhan;  Kazan  was  in  revolt.  At  home  bands  of  Cossacks  from 
the  Don,  and  the  Zaparogians,  and  whole  divisions  of  Poles  and  Tatars  ravaged 
the  villages  and  the  convents  that  were  still  entire,  when  there  were  hopes  of 
finding  booty.  The  country  was  wasted,  soldiers  were  dying  of  hunger,  the 
land-tax  was  no  longer  collected,  and  not  a  kopeck  was  in  the  treasury.  The 
state  jewels,  crowns  of  great  price,  sceptres,  precious  stones,  vases  —  all  had 
been  plundered  and  carried  into  Poland. 

"  The  young  prince  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  belonging  to  twenty  differ- 
ent factions.  There  were  to  be  found  the  friends  of  Godunov,  the  defenders  of 
Shuiski,  the  companions  of  Wladislaw,  and  even  partisans  of  the  brigand  of 
Tushino  —  in  a  word,  men  professing  the  most  various  opinions  and  aims, 
but  all  equally  ambitious,  and  incapable  of  yielding  the  smallest  point  as 
regarded  precedence.  The  lower  class,  irritated  by  ten  years  of  misery,  had 
become  habituated  to  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  resistance 
on  their  part  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience."  Such,  then,  was  the 
situation  _  of  the  country;  but  Michael  found  means  to  redeem  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  state  of  his  finances,  the  insubordination  of 
his  troops,  the  ill-will  of  the  diets,  and  the  confederations  continually  springing 
up  against  him,  Sigismund  did  not  abandon  his  attempts  upon  Russia;  but 
the  negotiations  which  ensued  in  consequence,  upon  various  occasions,  pro- 
duced no  result.  Wladislaw,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  once  more  crossed  the 

1  There  was  no  patriarcli  at  tliat  -Lime. 
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fmniiers,  and  appeared  S'nr  the  semn.il  time,  in  li»17,  under  \  he  walk;  nf  M<«;.cnu, 
which  lie  assault n!  and  whence  he  \va*;  repulsed,  I  )eo«iv<  d  in  (hi-  evpeciatina 
which  thf  Intelligence  he  kept  up  with  vartnii-.  chief.;  had  induced  him  i.»  fnnu, 
harassed  by  hi.-;  troop-;.  wh*»  wvre  clantormj.-,  fnr  pay.  in-  cnn.'-nted  fn  ivnmnnv 
the  liili-  nf  c/ar,  which  In-  had  tip  In  that  perin.  I  a,  mued,  and  cnnduded,  mi, 
(lie  I  si  nf  heceinher,  H'dx,  an  anui-tice  fnr  t'ourtet-n  year  ,  Th»-  Peace  nf 
SlnlltnMia,  January  '.!t>lh,  HUV,  had  terminated  the  pier, -dim*  year  the  war 
\villi  Swcilrii,  aiul  \va-;  pnrrha-t-(l  |iy  ih»-  :.uni-u»|i-r  nf  In-Tia,  Karrlut,  an>! 
Ilir  \\hi»li«  nninlry  1'i-Uvffjj  In^ria  un<l  NMVJ^IJ-H.I;  U"i»ir:  ih»-  I'nnual  rcnun  • 
nalinii  i»F  hivunia  an«l  iv^lmnia,  uinf  tin*  pa\in»'ttt  nf  a  .- uni  «f  junnt'v. 

Tin*  raplhily  nf  l'!iilari'fr  l»:ul  n«>\v  la..t*-ti  niiu'  y»4ur-i',  fr»»»u  \\ar.-aw  hf 
had  1« -en  rftnuvctl  («>  tin-  cattle  nf  Marirnhur^,  ami  if  \va.-i  frmu  that  |ila*v,  a.. 
it  is  a;;'t'rh'«l,  thai  h<*  fntinti  nsraus  {»  mnntmnirati'  \sith  (hi-  t-nnncil  t»f  tin- 
liny  a  rs,  aii'l  n>'t*  his  infltu-nrr  in  tin*  flrt-timi  t.f  liji-  r/,ar,  nrv«-r  ijjvainin^  thai 

ii    Would  fall  Upnli  his  M»li,      Thf  rr,N-.,;i{inn  nf  hn;4iliti>'S  re-. fnSVii  him   in  flrr 
tluin.      lit-  rctunn'tl  (n  Mirrnw  nn   thf    t  lilt  nf  Juiir,    Jtii'J.  an-t   U,T;  iuun»- 
tliatt'ly  flrvatctl  (»>  (hi*  patriai'rlial  chair,  which  ha«l  f«*iuainf>{  sacant  fmin  the 
ili-alh  nf  Ih-nunp-iu-.i,  in  Itil.'i.     Hi-:  ,-;nn  ina-lc  hint  c«»  -rir/'iil,  an«!  thr-  uKa-^-, 
nf  tlial  ilali*  :in*  all  hra«l»n{  "  Michael  iMnuinrnvitch,  j.«»v«' rcii'.n,  c/ar,  aiul  $'sian>t 
prince  nf  all  (lie  Hiix-'ia-;,  anil  hi-;  father  Philarete,  mighty  lunt  Jtn.i  nm-J  hnjy 
patriarch  nf  ail  the  Uursia-,  nnler,"  t-fc.     There  e\i-.!,  nmrenvfr,  uka->-    i    ue>! 
in  tin1  snle  name  nf  the  patriarch,  fhn-;  calh-.l  ntit  nf  hi.:  u .;ital : -phi-re  nf  acfinn, 
ami  placctl  in  nite  in  which  ah: ;nlule  pn\\cr  v.a-.  rranieil  him.      lh- |nnl-.  p;»rf  in 
all  pnliiical  affair;;;  all  fniei^n  aml«a.  .:nlni\;  \\ere  pivrnie.l  f.i  him,  a  .  u>-!l  a. 

In  the  c/ar:  and  at  lhn:e  ;  nleutll  au-heure  •:,  a  :  Well  a:  a  I  l:il«l<-,  he  inT'.ipif'l 
(lie  I'i^hi  nf  the  :'n\  tTeijqi,  lie  held  hi  nun  cnurl ,  eniapn  »-.  I  i  if  .-  Inluiel.  and 
oilier  nUit-rr.:;  in  a  wm-il,  he  ;  haivd  u  if  h  hi  .  M-JI  all  the  pr«-rn{';it  i\i- .  nf  upifUu- 

pnwer.  I'Vi'lli  tlti  ;  perind  dale  1  IK-  Jijendniij'  nf  tin-  p;i  f  i  i;u  rjs.'i  If.  w  hieh  ;il  ;i 
later  epnch  e-M-ih-d  the  jt-alnU,  V  «<['  (hi-  r.-tai'  i'elff  th''  I  It  eat  ,  uiin  \v;i.  iliduei  .  1 

(n  ; -iippre. .;  it  in  I'/'. 'I . 

I'hilareic  al\va\  j-';a\e  v,  i  ••  adviee  t«i  lit  ;  >  -n,  an- 1  lh<-  iitilui-ncr-  h<-  e\«-iei  .»••! 
n\cr  him  v.a  .  ahvay  happtl\  diii-ried.  \  ''»-n»-r.d  e«-ii  'i ..  n|  v,  hich  hi-  nnr» 
nated  l he  idea,  pmdnerd  iMral  ijiiptn\r-ni»-!it  la  fit--  t»-V'-nnt-;  l«u!.  pnicip- 
\vilhniil  inlendiui.'  if.  h--  c"hJ!i}«-!5--d  1»\  flu  iue:i.  !•!»•  in  ru«-  lr\ifv  t»«  the 
;;y.--lem  nf  l.nnda:''-  t"  lh»- :  njl.  In  f  !M-  p«-i  !•  -i  n.a:*!-.-  n|  |tj  il.i'y  a.  h«  ad  pa.  I««r, 
he  difeeti'd  all  hi  etfnjr  In  iv«-  la!«li  3)  a  p'»-  al  \!>«  ••••',',  /  v.hieh  had  l«-«-ii 
ahainlnJu-d  iliirin11:  ihr'  tr.'ul«!«-  nf  f !«.-  !fif^-n<-i'iis;Ei.i ;  and  },•-  had  {!»»-.  ;tlt -.tart  •.•  «n 
of  seeini1:,  alier  in;!J,  inauy  o«pie  «•!  {}»e  l.it'irrv  j  -.-u*-  u««u»  if/1 


•jin.  «  M  , » v«  t. 


In  the  year  Jtil'T  f  h«-  t  '•-     :>•!.    ,.|  rii«-  !)».•:,  in  »ut-  nf  fh»-ii  j»*-ii«<»heal  upn  - 
ings,  conquered   A/nV,    V.  hfu    thry    t-!J.  ••.•••-!    fn   tit,-  c/ar,    t<uf    which   h«-   did   In»I 
accept.      A;-i  We  r  hall  lu«->  ?    th«-  ! '« -     aek     ai'.U's   Ir-'ln   hme  In  lune.it    i'?  NVnllh 
while  In  interrupt  nur  niain  i:arrafi\i'  fn  ii,al«-  iti'i»tiry  a.-i  f«»  the  nnf«-crdeul-. 
nf  this  peculiar  p«-npl»-  •• 

Snlnvi'-v  i'i\e-    (hi-  f. .1|. ,u iin"  , it-Jn»i? i» <it  nf  the  1 1 -rni  "'('o.-rmrk-H":   "  At  the 
end  of  the  lir.j   half  «-f  i\-,-  hff.-»-ufh  cj-nftiry  we  encounter  I'm'  the  {if-. I  time 
the  name  ot  ( 'n.-  aek,  principallv  f  !.«•<'»•    'ack. .-«<{  Jiia/;t!»,     i  Mir  atjee -f  r»i';;  under 
si  nod  liy  this  name,  in  j.»i-i.i-i:tl,  i^,-n  wifhnut  hnine  •  =  ,  c«-Iilial<-.  »»f»li^ed  fr»  i-arn 
their  dread  l<y  Wnrkin^  fnr  nf h.-r  .     In  ihi.  way  t!u- tiatnc  '  C»i:.-.jirk  '  l»«iK  the 

1  J'l  fttUH  !H-I!  in  J.'ifju.      11».^  j^-'.  '..,..;„  ',.s,;«'..-4  in  >$..•:.-»,«,   */V,r  7..V,e!',v;Y»f(  ii}.|.rt»f«-,|  ju   Jl*<* 
tttniitli  ul"  M«jv!(,  l*««'»i. 
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meaning  of  day-labourer.  They  formed  a  class  altogether  opposed  to  land 
owners;  that  is,  the  viUagers.  The  steppes,  so  agreeable  to  live  on,  not  lacking 
fertility,  watered  by  rivers  filled  with  fish,  attracted  in  these  countries  UK, 
more  hardy,  namely  the  Cossacks;  the  people  who  could  not  stay  m  villages, 
those  who  were  pursued  for  some  crime,  fugitive  serfs,  united  with  each  other, 
it  is  this  group  of  individuals  who  formed  the  population  of  the  frontiers  anil 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Cossacks.  The  Cossacks  were  thoreioro  o 
great  importance;  being  an  enterprising  people  they  were  the  first  to  load 
the  way  to  the  great  solitudes  which  they  peopled.  It  was  not  dillicult  lor  a 
Russian  to  become  a  Cossack;  in  going  to  the  steppes  he  did  not  enter  si 
strange  country,  nor  did  he  cease  to  be  a  Russian;  there  among  the  UwHtioics 
he  felt  at  home.  The  Cossacks  who  remained  near  the  frontier  recognised,  the 
right  of  the  Russian  government  over  them  in  all  things,  but  obeyed  it  only 
when  it  would  prove  useful  to  them.  They  depended  somewhat  on  the  gov- 
ernment, while  those  who  lived  far  away  were  more  independent. " z 

Polish  authors  have  acquainted  western  Europe  with  the  name  and  the 
b  of  the  existence  of  the  Cossacks.    This  name  (in  Russian   kazaK)  IKIS 


fact 


sagacity ..  . 

—  the  Cossacks,  they  argued,  wandered  about  like  goats.  Others  believe  it 
comes  from&ossa,  which  signifies  "tress  of  hair,"  "scythe,"  "body  of  land 
projecting  into  a  river."  Justifications  are  not  wanting  for  these  different 
acceptations,  since  (1)  the  Cossacks  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  wearing  long 
braids;  (2)  they  used  scythes  to  make  hay,  as  well^as  in  battle;  _  (3)  their  first, 
colonies  were  on  the  river  banks,  which  abounded  in  promontories.  In  tho.se 
days,  when  etymological  study  has  made  such  great  progress,  the  word  ( Jos- 
sack  is  generally  accepted  as  derived  from  the  Turkish.  In  that  language 
cazak  signifies  marauder,  plunderer,  soldier  of  fortune.  Such  were  in  effect 
the  first  Cossacks  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  its  tributaries, 
between  the  Polish,  the  Tatar,  and  the  Muscovite  territories.  Their  ciustoniH 
greatly  resembled  those  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  Border,  or  Scottish  frontier; 
and  the  name  of  the  country  where  they  first  appeared,  Ukrania  (Pokraina), 
signifies  border,  frontier,  in  the  Slavonic  dialects. 

The  Cossacks  have  never  formed  a  distinct  nationality,  but  their  mannera 
and  institutions  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  people.  The. 
Cossackry  —  to  translate  by  a  single  word  all  that  the  Russians  understand  by 
Kazatchestvo  —  is  the  species  of  society,  government,  political  organisation 
which  the  Russian  peasant  understands  by  instinct,  so  to  speak,  to  which  he 
conforms  most  easily  and  which  he  probably  regards  as  the  best.  The  different 
fractions  of  the  Cossacks  were  designated  as  armies  according  to  the  provinces 
which  they  occupied.  There  was  the  army  of  the  Dnieper,  the  army  of  the 
Don,  that  of  the  laik  (Ural),  etc.  Each  of  these  armies  was  divided,  into  small 
camps  or  villages,  called  stanitsas.  The  ground  round  the  stanitsa,  the  flocks 
which  grazed  on  its  meadows,  formed  the  undivided  property  of  the  com- 
mune. At  regular  intervals  equal  partitions  took  place  for  cultivation;  but 
each  gathered  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  and  could  increase  his  share  in  the 
common  fund  by  his  private  industry.  Every  man  was  a  soldier  and  bound 
to  take  up  arms  at  the  word  of  the  chief  whom  the  public  suffrage  had  desig- 
nated. There  was  one  of  these  for  each  expedition  and  he  bore  the  name  of 
"errant  captain,"  ataman  kotchew'i,  which  was  distinct  from  the  ataman  or 
political  chief  for  life  of  the  whole  army.  This  captain  had  under  his  orders 
an  adjutant  or  lieutenant,  iessaoul,  then  centurions,  commanders  of  fifties 
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and  commanders  of  (ens.  During  peace  the  adminrf r:iii<-n  of  ea.eh  !: <:ui  a 
belonged  to  (he  elders,  ttttrtr/iini;  hut  every  re.-olution  of  any  iuip"rtai:ce  had 
to  Ire  submitted  (o  a  discussion  in  which  all  the  men  ot  the  c...!.i!!i:;!:s!  v  eo?;M 
take  part  and  vole.  The  political  or  admini-;traf i\e  a.  embh  wa  e;..ll,-d  fh,- 
circle,  knnttj.  There  were  no  written  law.-;,  the  circle  being  the  hsn-.>.';  hv, , 
preserving  and  adding  to  the  traditions.  It  left,  moreover,  cotm-l. •->•  hl-<-i?*, 
to  the  individual,  so  Inng  as  this  was  not  harmful  fo  she  coinmuniu  .  \  ;  ?-< 
the  foreigner,  anything,  or  almost  anything.  w;r:  permitted.  >;n'h  v.  tir-; 
tions  find  fanatics  amongst  men  in  appearance  the  mo  I  rebellion  ,  a;-. at.  I  :dl 
discipline,  The  filibusters  at  the  end  of  the  ;-e\enteeiith  ceiiiuvy  ha-l  mul.u 
ones. 

\Ye  are  ignorant  of  the  period  of  the  liivi  ««rgani-  at  inn  of  I  he  ('«--..  :•••}»  :  i» 
appears,  however,  very  probable  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the  faf.u  c>-:, 
quest.  The  little  republic  of  the  Xapa 

rogians  in  the  islands  and  on  the  banks.  t-^ 

of  (he  Dnieper  seems  to  be  (he  model  on  */./'<• 

which  (he  other   Cossack  governments  .'' '.*'•- 

were,  formed;  for  their  dialed,  the  bit  tie 
Russian,  has  left  t  races  amongst  the  Cos- 
sacks most  remote  from  t'kraine.  There 
is  no  doubt,  thai-  the  first  soldiers  who 
established  themselves  in  (he  islands  of 
the  Dnieper  were  animated  by  patriotic 
and  religious  sentiments.  Their  fir,-, I 
exploits  against,  (he  Tatars  and  Turk.-; 
were  a  protest  of  the  conquered  Chr'r: 
(Jans  against  (heir  Mussulman  oppiv.: 
sors.  In  consequence  of  having  fought 
for  (heir  faith  (hey  loved  war  for  its  own  / 
sake  and  pillage  became  (he  principal 
object  of  (heir  expedition-:.  In  default 
of  Tatars  (heir  nu..ian  or  1'oh  h  neigh- 
bours Were  mercile:  ;ly  de:  polled. 

I'Wmerly  the  Co.- .-sack.-;  had  been  recrtiife.l  b«, 
bol'del'S  of  the   Dnieper         ::oine  from  (rle;i[    jjj]     .1 
Polanil.     The  association  .- pread.      If    colour  e. I 
there  instituted  the  rule  of  (he  .•  tanit  a-;  and  the  cade.      The  i 

While    they   sometime;;  ;  tltfel'ed    from    th<-    viote: 

with  pleasure  the  Jonnation  on  their  frontier-  of  an  ait.'.v  which  !..?irh?  i«* 
them,  cosf.  them  nothing,  and  fiymded  ciiie-r  of  /oMit-i  :  m  k|,-  -,ld«-  •!«•}•}..-. 
1'Votn  the  Don  the  Co  :  .ack-  carried  col,,nie  al-.h^  t!;e  \  ..';*:»..  fo  {!>»- T.-I,--^ 
to  the  I'ral;  they  conquered  Siberia.  la  1st.,',  »!»•  .-.-tt-i-Ui?.  «.i  \ln  <•  an-e 
men  ^vere  encamped  at  the  mouth.;  of  the  Amur  :<u>i  limr.  d  I  he  t'hjii'-'«- 
frontier.  The  Don  Co;,  ack-;,  conquej-or.-;  of  a,  cotinfiv  -tibdu'-d  b«,  the  'l.dat  >. 
submitted  (o  lhi:-sia  in  1.">1«»,  but  they  i-nji. \r.l  a  n-al  iii.l»  prndein-e.  ff  ): 
true  that  in  war-lime  they  furni  lied  a  b..,|y'«.l"  fr'»t|.-  f..  fh.-  c/ai  ;  btji  war 
was  their  trade  and  a  mean.,  .if  acquiring  ioiluue,  The\  aj«j«.inl'-.l  lh»-ji  own 
atamans,  governed  them  dve-  according  fo  their  own  <•';  !••»«  ,  autl  j-cai«-i-l> 
penniOed  the'  Moscow  governntenf  fo  interfere  at  all  in  then-  a!i:ur,  Tlir-y 
even  claimed  (he  right  to  male  war  without  command  «.i  the  c.-ar.  ami  in 
S])i(e  of  his  injunctions  deV,,ted  them;dve--  to  piracy  MI»  fh.-  lilac)..  Si -a  and 
even  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  hi  1,7.1:5,  when  IWh  <  .oduunv  in ..limir.l  .•.•d'dnm 
in,  Russia,  by  a  ukase  which  forha.de  the  peasant  •:  to  change  fheir  Ji.nl  or  their 
u.  w.  -VOL,  xvn,  u 


MI. 


?  !;»•?        1  :•'.':*     I  ,if  'iii-UtJ.l    »  -I 

b  '?.n.      .-I    fh."    1  I-!*    an-i 
o|  Mn  cov^ , 
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domicile  the  Cossacks  received  immense  additions  to    their   numbers.     All 
ho  wished  to  live  in  freedom  took  refuge  in  a  stamtsa,  where  they 


who  wished  to  live  in  freedom  took  refuge  in  a  stamtsa,  were  tey  wore 
su?e  o7findTng  an  asylum.  In  their  ideas  of  honour,  the  atamans  oonsu  oryd 
t  to  first  cluty  to  protect  fugitives.  Consequently  the  mos  usua  sul^c  c 
of  disputes  between  the  government  of  Moscow  and  the  hordes  of  the  Don 
L  the  restoration  of  serfs.  At  times  exacted  by  the  czar*  when  thoy  h:  d 
no  foreign  enemy  to  fear,  it  was  evaded  by  the  atamans;  at  times  it  \\:is  in 
some  sort  forgotten,  whenever  the  services  of  the  Cossacks  became  necessary. 
Practically  it  was  considered  impossible  to  get  back  a  serf  once  lie  luul  pro- 
cured his  adoption  into  a  stanitsa.  .  , 

There  were  always  two  parties  among  the  Cossacks,  winch  might  bo  t.uic  a 
aristocratic  party  and  the  democratic  faction,  although  thorp,  was  IK 
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themselves  little  concerning  the  clanger  of  compromising  the  pnvilp.gp.Hol  lie 
army  of  the  Don  by  abusing  them.  The  old  Cossacks  in  contempt,  called MM 
newcomers  gole  (nakedness,  trash),  and  this  name,  like  that  of^  ffucux  in  1<  lan- 
ders, had  ended  by  being  borne  proudly  by  the  opposite  faction.  f  < 

The  class  of  poor  Cossacks,  which  was  unceasingly  recruited  from  fugitives, 
hated  the  Russian  government  and  obtained  the  sympathy  of  1.1  IP.  serfs  who 
dared  not  break  their  chain.    The  condition  of  the  latter  was  deplorable ;  at  a 
time  when  the  life  of  a  freeman  was  held  of  small  account,  a  slave  was  less 
than  a  beast  of  burden  and  certainly  more  miserable.     The  savagery  of  man- 
ners, the  harshness  of  the  masters,  was  equalled  only  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
laws.    One  example  will  be  enough  to  show  what  the  legislation  of  this  pporh 
was  like.    The  serf  was  responsible  for  his  master's  debts.     If  the  lord  did 
not  pay  his  creditors  the  serf  was  put  in  prison  and  daily  beaten  before  tho 
courts  of  justice  until  the  debtor  had  paid  or  the  creditors  had  abandoned 
their  claims.  In  their  wretchedness  the  serfs  were  witnesses  of  tho  liberty  of  thn 
Cossacks,  who  .spoke  the  same  language  as  themselves  and  who  had  the.  same 
origin.    We  need  not  be  astonished  if,  in  their  despair,  they  were.  dispoHP.il  to 
accept  as  their  liberators  the  Cossacks  who  came  to  pillage  their  masters.     A 
slave  rarely  dares  to  conceive  the  idea  of  conquering  his  liberty;  bub  ho  is 
always  ready  to  aid  the  freeman  who  declares  himself  his  protector.     Thus 
it  is  to  be  note^  that  all  the  great  insurrections  of  serfs  which  broke  out  in 
Russia  were  organised  by  Cossacks.  .  The  Fftlse  Dmitri,  Stenka  Radzin,  and 
Pugatchev  furnish  the  proof  of  this.7 

LAST  TEARS  OF  MICHAEL 

The  peace  with  Poland  being  only  for  a  stated  term  of  years,  Michael 
endeavoured,  before  its  expiration,  to  have  his  troops  placed  in  such  a  condi- 
tion by  foreign  officers  that  he  might  be  able  to  reconquer  the  countries  coded 
to  the  Poles.  Nay,  on  the  death  of  Sigisrrmnd,  ere  the  armistice  had  expired, 
he  began  the  attempt  to  recover  these  territories,  under  the  idle  pretext  that 
he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Sigismund  and  not  with  his  successor  But 
the  Russian  commander,  Michael  Schein,  the  very  same  who  had  valiantly 
defended  Smolensk  with  a  small  number  of  troops  against  the  Poles,  now  lay 
two  whole  years  indolently  before  that  town,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
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men  and  provided  wit  It  good  art  illery,  and  at  length  retreated  nn  capitulation, 
i\  retreat  fur  which  he  and  hi1-  friejuU  were  brought  in  an  .\\ej-  \\  ji  h  their  head  ;. 
The  Russian  nation  were  :'u  di-- -ati-Tied  with  thi--'  campaign,  and  ihr  liiu<;  of 
Sweden,  \\hmu  Michael  uauted  to  enrM^e  iti  an  alliance  uith  him  a!':aiu..t 
Ilic  Poles,  showed  MI  little  inclination  l»»  cmnplv,  tha!  tin-  ivar  \\a. :  lain  to 
return  to  (he  former  amicable  relation  with  Poland.  Peace  \va  therefore 
attain  agreed  mi,  anil  master;  rejnainetl  a--  they  \\erc  bei'mv. 

Dnriiu1;  hi-'  rei^n,  which  continued  fill  It'iirj,  Michael  ha«i  finjilnyinen} 
ettuimh  in  en'leavnurinic  tn  heal  the  w<»iui»ta  uhifii  the  •  piiif  «f  faetimi  hail 
inllicteil  mi  his  iMMiuJry;  t«>  eti!u{»i>e  tin*  iUs»»riiri>j  that  iia>l  ariNr-n;  t»»  re-4t»re 
{la1  administration  which  had  heen  ^»>  oft^u  tlisjnintcd  and  relaxed;  in  give 
new  vitfuur  and  activity  tu  the  laws,  disobeyed  ntul  inetlit-ient  during  the 
general  c<infu.'->i<in^;  and  t<>  rununtitiirait'  fnv-ii  life  in  e\j»inntc  etiiuinerre. 
It  reclounds  greatly  In  his  hnwuir  that  lie  prtu-eeded  in  all  fhe--e  i-e.-ju-rts  witli 
pnitlenee  and  muderatimi,  and  hnnight  the  diM Amused  machine  nf  ^tivern- 
nient  Mitaiu  into  play.  Mure  than  lli\i\  the  re-dnratimi  of  f  he  old  tinier  nf  thin^-:f 
was  nut  tu  lie  eKpet'ted  uf  him.  Much  thai  he  was  tumble  tu  effect  \V,HM 
nccuniplislu'd  by  his  sun  and  surreKsur,  Ale\i;t. 


The  administ ratimi,  hnwevi-r,  uf  the  Imyar  I'uriM  Mnro-'nv,  tu  \\hnin 
Michael  at  his  death  cmumit  fed  thr  rdneatiuii  ")'  Ali*\i .•-,  (hen  in  hi  •  .- i\t>-rnlh 
year,  well  nil1;!!  deNfruyed  the  train jnillity  \\hich  had  ,<>  lat«-ly  been  re-  tm'ed. 

MuI'uMiV  ll'ud  in  J  he  l'(mi:;le]i  :  it!'  1  '•'  «ri     <  I'  "dlllM  iV  ,  pnf    ilJUi    elf,  a     I  ha!    t'a\  nil!  'jff 

uf  I  he  c^ar  had  dune,   intu  the  hiidi*"  t    p<*  f  -'.  and   ihii;  acijnirr-d   (he  n»u  I 
exti-ii'-ive  aulhm-ity  in   the  :  taS-\  tnrni-d  i»«u   .-ill   that   ..tii»d  in  hi.  v.av,  di 
tribnled  ullice,-;  and  diiMiifie  .-  .-».  :  ihr-y  i»-ll  vaeanr  :t!niuic;  hi    hii-nd  •  :.'itd  ci-ea 
(lire:,  and  even   bei-anje,  lil.e    I'.mi:,  a  lo-ar  rdafitin   nl    fh«-  c.-ar   Al'-xi-.   bv 
inarrviitf1;  a  :'i.'ler  ni'  the  i-.'arit  /a,     l,il.«-  hi-:  pri»l'<l  v }>*-,  ind»-'-d,  AJm-n  .••%  r!;<-c!rd 
much  /''ui id,  particularly  by  nial.in!1;  th»-  ajmy  a  inaiit  t«bj*-cf  »i  hi     ci.uceni, 
by  :;treii!i;thenini';  the  i'n«nf ier  :  aj'-iin- t    {'>«!:md  and  Sweden,  eivfinf1;  manu 
faclurie:  I'm-  ann.;,  tai.inF  a  mnnber  i.j  f».rr-s»/iH-j.:  inti.  pav  l'«n  ih..-  brH'-r  di.-'-i 
pliniii!',  ut'  the  army,  and  dihi^-ntlv  «-\'-rcj  nn'  the  SIMM  jr.  iazn  «-h, 

Hut  the-e  tlupmlaiit  .-fivici--.  (M  flu-  ..faff  c»'t|!d  lu«!  1'i-ndrj'  list-  jM-»tple 
itlf-en.-'ible  in  jhe  IilJjner'tU-:  ,'tcl  M|"  inJFS  fic»-  and  «'ppfe-  inn  uhich  Uet'f  prar' • 

(u-;ed  with  impunity  by  the  p:ufv  pr..fert«-.{  bv  tlir;  minimi  «.f  th»'  e/ar.  The 
must-  Haj.Taul  eimnnitie-;  u»-r<-  r'.n.znifted,  u.M<rr«  purtictilarlv  in  the  admini-'- 

initifill  uf  justice.  The  M-Uteju-e  i  if  fin-  j!l»!f''  W  a.,  i  Waipt-.l  {.i  either  .' jde  by 
presents1;  \\itne-  i--;  \ve{'«'  fu  be  bnU'rht  ;  ;.i-M-r;d  t.f  the  ta:ii.ri--tt:».te--,  huWeVer 
incredible  it  may  ."i-eja,  l-.r-pl  :t  mjJubrT  i.f .  i-M»nj.irri  ;  jjj  r'-a-iuie-"  tu  cm'mbnrate 
or  iu  oppugn,  fur  a  .'.urn  «»f  jnm:e', ,  u  ha»*-ver  f  h'-v  \\«-je  ri-t(t}tr»-d  in  cunljrin  «»r 
to  deny.  Such  pmtlii'ate-:  v,»-r«-  j«articuiai-lv  »-mpl«»yr-d  in  *>rdej-  {»»  p-t  rich 
persons  into  en:  tudy  ms  eharj'i---  m'  any  j.'-r-ir  :  ni  d»-hii'piettcy  .vwt»n»  apitriHt 
them  by  fal-e  witiie  «-.:,  tn  e«»nd'-tun  f!i«-ni  !•»  d»-uth,  and  then  to  f-ei/.e  upon 
their  pruperty.  rt-  thf  aretnunlanmt  m"  v,f-:i!th  ,-  f»-m«-«l  tn  be  the  general  nbjec-S 
of  all  men  in  nllire,  1'V'iin  th«-  •  :r.:ae  e. ,nupf  fnutifain  tl«urnl  a  junlljlnde  uf 
inunuptilie:'  and  eM1"  -i\e  t:iv  i«n  fh«-  piuae  ln-re--i;u-ie-:  uf  life.  The  cms;-e- 
tpience  of  all  i  hi.-;  \\a.v;  Jin.  i.ppre  jnfi  >»!  f)ie  pe».ple  by  privileged  extort  ioners 
and  mnnnnr.s  ;t-r;iin:if  injtr.fi.  e  in,.l  th.«  rv.rhifimcM  i,f  inijm'itM.  In  nddi- 

tinn  t.n  this,  th«t;;e  ','r.tUiier.  v,hu  h;ui  lj.»W  I  hi?  reiu.-i  ut'  ^MV»-nifuent  ill  their 
hands  ur-suined  u  han^hfy,  uiuin-re  brhuvi«»tir  fuwurdn  t'hu  Mihji'ctN,  whor««w 
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Michael  and  his  father  had  been  friendly  and  indulgent,  and  their  gentleness 
communicated  itself  to  all  who  at  that  time  took  part  in  the  administration. 
From  these  several  causes  arose  discontents  in  the  nation;  such  great 
men  as  were  neglected  and  disappointed  contributed  what  they  could  to  fan 
these  discontents,  and  to  bring  them  to  overt  act.  Moscow,  the  seat  of 
the  principal  magistrate,  who,  himself  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  con- 
nived at  the  iniquities  of  his  subordinate  judges,  was  the  place  where  the 
people  first  applied  for  redress.  They  began  by  presenting  petitions  to  the 
czar,  implored  the  removal  of  these  disorders,  and  exposed  to  him  in  plain 

terms  the  abuses  committed  by  the  favourite 
and  his  adherents.  But  these  petitions  were  of 
no  avail,  as  none  of  the  courtiers  would  venture 
to  put  them  into  the  hand  of  the  czar,  for  fear 
of  Morosov's  long  arm.  The  populace,  there- 
fore, once  stopped  the  czar,  as  he  was  returning 
from  church  to  his  palace,  calling  aloud  for 
righteous  judges.  Alexis  promised  them  to  make 
strict  inquiry  into  their  grievances,  and  to  in- 
flict punishment  on  the  guilty;  the  people,  how- 
ever, had  not  patience  to  wait  this  tardy  pro- 
cess, but  proceeded  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
such  of  the  great  as  were  most  obnoxious  to 
them.  At  length  they  were  pacified  only  on 
condition  that  the  authors  of  their  oppressions 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  Not, 
however,  till  they  had  killed  the  principal 
magistrate,  and  other  obnoxious  persons,  and 
forced  from  the  czar  the  abolition  of  some  of 
the  new  taxes  and  the  death  of  another  nefari- 
ous judge,  could  they  be  induced  to  spare  the 
life  of  Morosov,  though  the  czar  himself  en- 
treated for  him  with  tears.  Thenceforth  Mo- 
rosov ceased  to  be  the  sole  adviser  of  his  sov- 
ereign, though  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  favour 
and  affection. 

Some  time  after  these  events,  disturbances 
not  less  violent  occurred  in  Pleskov  and  Nov- 
gorod, and  were  not  quelled  until  much  mischief  had  been  done.     The  paci- 
fication of  Novgorod  was  mainly  due  to  the  wisdom  and  intrepidity  of  the 
celebrated  Nicon,  who  was  afterwards  patriarch. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this  restless  and  angry  mood,  another  false 
Dmitri  thought  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  apparently  so  favourable 
to  gather  a  party.  He  was  the  son  of  a  draper  in  the  Ukraine,  and  was 
prompted  to  his  imposture  by  a  Polish  nobleman,  named  Danilovski.  One 
day,  when  the  young  man  was  bathing,  marks  were  observed  on  his  back 
which  were  thought  to  resemble  letters  of  some  unknown  tongue.  Danilov- 
ski, hearing  of  this  freak  of  nature,  determined  to  build  a  plot  upon  it.  He 
sent  for  the  young  man,  and  had  the  marks  examined  by  a  Greek  pope  whom 
he  had  suborned.  The  pope  cried  out,  "A  miracle!33  and  declared  that  the 
letters  were  Russian,  and  formed  distinctly  these  words'  Dmitri  son  of 
the  czar  Dmitri  The  public  murder  of  Marina's  infant  son  was  notorious; 
but  that  difficulty  was  met  by  the  common  device  of  an  alleged  change  of 
children,  and  the  Poles  were  invited  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  true  prince  thus 
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miraculously  identified.  They  were  willing  enough  to  do  SM;  but  the  triel, 
was  too  stale  to  impose  on  the  Russians.  The  imp»»-tur  f.umd  im  adherent.: 
among  (hem;  and  after  a  wretched  life  of  vagrancy  and  crime,  he  i.-ll  mi" 
the  hands  of  Alexis,  and  was  quartered  alive. 

Alexis  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  repay  in  a  inure  sub  ?anti:d  niniit'ej- 
(he  ill-will  borne  to  him  by  the  Pities,  who  had  further  Attended  iiii-.;  bv 
rejecting  him  as  a  candidate  for  (heir  throne,  and  electing  .h.hn  <'.i ..mar. 
The  cruel  oppressions  exercised  by  the  Poles  u|n>n  f  he  ( '«»•  ...aek  •••  »!  fh>-  I  J.i.une 
had  roused  the  latter  to  revolt,  and  a  furious  war  ensued,  in  which  the  enr.u'vd 
( 'ossaeks  avenged  f  heir  wrongs  in  the  most  ruthless  and  indi-  criminuf  e  manner. 
At.  last,  after  many  vicissitudes,  lieing  deserted  by  their  Tatar  ;illi«-  ,  The 
Cossacks  appealed  for  aid  to  Alexis,  offering  to  acknowledge  hun  as  their 
suzerain.  With  such  auxiliaries  the  c/ar  could  now  renew  uith  beif«-i 
prospects  the  attempt  made  by  his  father  to  recover  the  territories  w re  led 
from  Russia  by  her  inveterate  foe.  lie  declared  war  again  .f  P.»husd,  In •,- 
conquests  were  rapid  and  numerous,  and  would  probably  have  ieinima!»  d 
in  (he  complete  subjugation  of  Poland,  hud  he  not  Iwen  compiled  f,,  pat;  e 
before  the  march  of  a  still  more  successful  invader  of  thai  country,  < 'havl«"i 
(IllstaviiSj  king  of  Sweden. 

Incensed  ul  seeing  his  prey  thus  snatched  from  him  when  lie  had  uearlv 
hunted  if-  down,  Alexis  fell  upon  (he  king  of  Sweden's  own  d"mini»n  ;  duimi'. 
his  absence;  but  from  (his  enterprise  he  reaped  neither  advantage  n..r  ei«-dit  ; 
and  he  was  glad  (o  conclude,  iii  H)f>S,  a  three  year..'  truce  uifh  S\\«-d«-n, 
and  subsequently  a  peace,  which  was.  an  exact  renewal  "f  the  Ti<,dv  «! 
Slolhova,  in  1(517.  The  war  in  Poland  ended  mure  hnm>ui;d>h  i"i  I,'-:  >;a 
thirleeii  years,  agreed  up"ii  at  Andnr  "V,  in  I, if imam.'.. 
ilongeil  from  time  to  time,  was  the  f..renint;er  ,,\  a  t--.<iu 
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plele  pacification,  which  was  brought  to  effect  in  In'sfi,  and 
empire  Smolensk,  Se\eria,  Tcherni/vv.  ami  Kiev,  fh;i.f  prn::« 
of  the  Rn.ss.ian  sovereigns.  Tin-  king  of  Puland  likeui  <•  iell 
cxar  the  supremacy  he  hail  till  then  a  erted  <>ver  the  (  \ .  ...ae!, 

Ru.*-;sia  had  as  much  m-ed  ap;  Pnland  of  n-p«i •.»•;  fm-  t!te  emp:ie  v..i      .  , 
ing  under  an   accumulation   nf  evil;       an    e%hau-.ted    fr»  :i.-;-u  v,    ». .;•.•.:,. 
disti'es.s,  pestilence  and  famine,  all  aggiavateil  by  fhr-  uuwi  >•  i:i«-.i':  .  .1-.;..; 
To  supply   the  place  of  the  •  jiver  in»i»e\  .   v.  inch  !.. ..  i 
of    the    ;.ame    nuininal    value   ua.,.   eujne. I  ;f.:.>}    pijf    H» 

t      the.e     tnken-:     V,ele     feceUed     Wlfll     f. -hSi.  (. •£..',-,     and 

inconvenience  wa:;  experieiiceil;  but   ere  It  ing  the  cmuf   if  «-ll   d«--U"Si-d  fh.il 
Confidence  by  i(S  atldacinUS  etf'Ui.s  {o  ;  ecure   tn    if  -elt    all    th»-    :-.!ejhu^    lu.>Ji«-\, 

utul  leave  only  the  new  eoin'fur  (he  tr  e  nf  eummejee.     Tl;t-  eupuhfv   >!»•; 
playeiMn  (ransactinn,-;  of  this  kind,  c-  [.eeiallv  by  Iha  Mil..  J.t\  •  J.i,  th*-  r.-:u  '•• 

falher-in-laW,    tatlghf     the    public    t««    dl   like    the 'cr,pj--j-     r,.jjj:i^.*,    if      U-rnUn* 

immensely  depreciated,  and  extreme  general   di-fn-:,;  en  .;s«-d.      A    ii-l«-Ih«-u 
hn»kn  out  in  consequence  in  M«r.cow  i  Itit'i;'*,  a.nd  though  it  wa.»  •  j« -r ->\i\\  put 
down  if  was  puni-hed  in  the  mn  t   afrneii»u:»   n»ann»T  in  the  {«-j  •.<•»»>  »»i   th«i>i 
HandH(of  \vretches  u In.;  e  mi  :i-ry  h:id  driven  them  fuViiine;  wlul-f  the  :mfK«-i'- 
of  i.lieir  Woe  escaped  with  impunity.     The  pri- nnej,;  \vere  lianged  bv  hnndrer}  •, 
tortured,  burned,  mutilated,  or  thmwn  by  night,  with  th'-ir  hand  •.  l»..iiii.i, 
into  the  river.     The  numU'r  who  :  tillered  death  in  cfar.eqiiemv  of  fhi-.  asbi 
trnry  aliemiion  of  tin*  currency  wa ••;  c-.timafed  at  m«.re  than  seven  thnu-.-atid; 
the  (orlureil  and  maimed,  at  upwanli  of  fifteen  f huusatid. 

The  conduct  of  the  Htm  t  '«>  -acks  wa,-;  soon  such  as  P«  make  it  que •-.! i..jniMe 
whether  (he  aetjui-ation  of  the-c  new  Mibjeef.i  wu,-«  n»»t   rufh'-r  a  JH •••(  i!«:tn  a 
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gain  to  the  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1665  the  Cossacks  were 
refused  permission  to  disband  as  usual  and  to  return  to  their  homes,  lliey 
mutinied;  and  several  of  them  were  punished  with  death.  Among  those  who 
were  executed  was  an  officer,  whose  brother,  Stenka  Radzin,  had  no  dif fa- 
culty in  rousing  his  countrymen  to  revenge  this  violation  of  their  privileges, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  then-  insatiable  appetite  for  havoc  and 
plunder.  ,  u  i 

He  began  his  depredations  on  the  Volga  by  seizing  a  fleet  of  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  czar,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Astrakhan,  massacring  part  of  the 
crews,  and  pressing  all  the  rest  into  his  service.  Having  devastated  the 
whole  country  of  the  Volga,  he  descended  into  the  Caspian,  and  having  swept 
its  shores,  returned  to  the  Volga  laden  with  booty.  For  three  years  this 
flagitious  ruffian  continued  his  murderous  career,  repeatedly  defeating  the 
forces  sent  against  him.  At  last,  having  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  his 
piratical  incursions  into  Persia,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Astrakhan,  and  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  The  imperial  commander 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  Radzin's  voluntary  submission^  than  to 
risk  an  engagement  with  desperate  wretches  whose  numbers  were  still  formi- 
dable. Radzin  was  taken  to  Astrakhan,  and  the  voyevocl  went  to  Moscow, 
to  learn  the  czar's  pleasure  respecting  him.  Alexis  honourably  confirmed  . 
the  promise  made  by  his  general  in  his  name,  and  accepted  Radzin's  oath 
of  allegiance;  but  instead  of  dispersing  the  pardoned  rebels  over  regions  where 
they  would  have  been  useful  to  the  empire,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  send 
them  all  back  to  the  country  of  the  Don,  without  despoiling  them  _of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth,  or  taking  any  other  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

The  brigand  was  soon  at  his  old  work  again  on  the  Volga,  murdering  and 
torturing  with  more  wanton  ferocity  than  ever.  To  give  to  his  enormities 
the  colour  of  a  war  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  class,  he  proclaimed  himself 
the  enemy  of  the  nobles  and  the  restorer  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  As 
many  of  the  Russians  still  adhered  to  the  patriarch  Nicon,  who  had  been  de- 
posed and  sent  to  a  monastery,  he  spread  it  abroad  that  Nicon  was  with 
him;  that  the  czar's  second  son  (who  had  died  at  Moscow,  January  16th, 
1670)  was  not  dead,  but  had  put  himself  under  his  protection;  and  that  he 
had  even  been  requested  by  the  czar  himself  to  corne  to  Moscow,  and  rid 
him  of  those  unpatriotic  grandees  by  whom  he  was  unhappily  surrounded. 
These  artifices,  together  with  the  unlimited  license  to  plunder  which 
Radzin  granted  to  everyone  who  joined  his  standard,  operated  so  strongly 
that  the  rebel  found  himself,  at  length,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  czar's  soldiers  murdered  their  officers,  and  went  over  to  him; 
Astrakhan  betrayed  its  governor,  and  received  him;  he  was  master  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  lower  Volga;  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  from 
Nijni-Novgorod  to  Kazan,  the  peasants  rose  to  a  man  and  murdered  their  lords. 
Had  Stenka  Radzin  been  anything  better  than  a  vulgar  robber  and  cut-throat, 
he  might  have  revolutionised  Russia;  but  he  was  utterly  without  the  qualities 
most  requisite  for  successful  such  an  enterprise.  Disasters  overtook  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1670 :  a  division  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces;  twelve  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  gibbeted  on  the  highroad,  and  he  himself  was  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  carried  to  Moscow,  and  executed. 

The  Turks  had  by  this  time  made  war  on  Poland,  and  Alexis  was  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  Andnissov,  as  well  as  by  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
dominions,  to  support  the  latter  power.  In  1671  the  Turks  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  important  town  of  Kaminitz,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
ever  averse  to  subjection,  could  not  tell  whether  they  belonged  to  Turkey' 
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sagacious  minister,  Prince  Vasili  Galitssin,  fell  upon  the 
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convoked  the  great  men  and  the  superior  clergy  before  him. 
of  these  heads  of  the  nobles,  the  patriarch  concluded  an  animated  harangue 
by  inveighing  against  their  prerogatives.  "They  are,"  said  he,  "a  Miter 
source  of  every  kind  of  evil;  they  render  abortive  the  most  useful  enterprises, 
in  like  manner  as  the  tares  stifle  the  good  grain;  they  have  introduced,  even 
into  the  heart  of  families,  dissensions,  confusion,  and  hatred;  but.  the  pontiff 
comprehends  the  grand  design  of  his  czar.  Clod  alone  can  have  inspired  if !" 
At  these  words,  and  by  anticipation,'  all  the  grandees  blindly  hastened  Jo 
express  their  approval;  and,  suddenly,  Fcodor,  whom  this  generous  unanimity 
seemed  to  enrapture,  arose  and  proclaimed,  in  a  simulated  burst,  of  holy  enthu- 
siasm, the  abolition  of  all  their  hereditary  pretensions  — <  "  To  extinguish  even 
the  recollection  of  them,"  said  he,  "let  all  the  papers  relative  to  those  tit  lex 
be  instantly  consumed!"  And  as  the  fire  was  ready,  he  ordered  (hem  to  !»• 
thrown  into  the  flames  before  the  dismayed  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who  strove  to 
conceal  their  anguish  by  dastardly  acclamations.  Byway  of  conclusion  to  this 
singular  ceremony,  the  patriarch  pronounced  an  ana.thema  against  everyone 
who  should  presume  to  contravene  this  ordinance  of  the  e/,ar;  and  the  just  ire 
of  the  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  assembly  in  a,  general  shout  of  "  Amen!" 
It  was  by  no  means  Feeder's  intention  to  efface  nobility;  and,  accordingly, 
he  ordered  new  books  to  be  made,  in  which  the  noble,  families  were  inscribed; 
but  thus  was  abolished  that  extremely  pernicious  custom  which  made  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  under  the  orders  of  another  if  his  ancestry  did  not  reach  so  high, 
or  even —  in  case  of  equal  pedigree  — if  a  forefather  of  the.  commander  had 
once  been  subordinate  in  the  service  to  the  progenitor  of  him  who  was  now  h> 
acknowledge  him  for  his  superior.  Feodor  died  in  February,  U.S2,  after  ji 
reign  of  nve  years  and  a  half,  leaving  no  issued 
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While  Sophia  was  employed  in  devising  her  plans,  the  Narishkins  urged 

with  unabating  activity  the  claims  of  Peter.     Friends  arose  in  different  quar- 

ters for  both  parties,  and  the  city  was  thrown  into  consternation.     J3ut  ,  the 

Miloflavskoi  had  the  advantage  of  possession  :  the  keys  of  power  were  in  their 

hands:  the  officers  of  the  state  were  in  their  immediate  confidence,  and  the 

bands  of  the  strelitz,  the  janissaries  of  Russia,  were  under  their  control 

Sophia,  availing  herself  of  these  fortunate  circumstances  pleaded  with  tier 

supplicating  beauty  in  the  name  of  her  brother;  besought  the  strelitz   by 

arts  of  fascination  which  were  irresistible,  to  make  common  cause  with  her, 

and  where  her  eyes  failed  to  impress  their  sluggard  hearts,  she  was  bountitui 

in  money  and  promises.    A  body  so  corrupt  and  slavish  as  the  strelitz  was 

easily  won  by  bribes  to  any  offices  of  depredation,  and  they  accordingly 

declared  for  the  beautiful  and  prodigal  Sophia. 

The  accession  of  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  to  her  side  —  men  wno  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  deluge  the  capital  in  blood  —  determined  the  scales 
at  once.    It  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  exterminate  the  JN  anshJons, 
the  formidable  supporters  of  Peter;  and  next,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  witn 
safety,  to  make  away  with  the  life  of  the  prince.    A  rumour  was  accordingly 
disseminated  that  the  Narishkins  had  compassed  the  death  o±  ^eodor,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  young  Peter;   that  they  had  poisoned  him 
through  the  agency  of  foreign  physicians;  and  that  they  contemplated  a 
similar  act  of  treachery  towards  Ivan.    The  zeal  of  the  Narishkins  seemed  to 
justify  these  charges;  and  the  populace,  who  were  universally  in  favour  01 
the  direct  lineal  succession,  were  brought  to  believe  them;  particularly  as 
Galitzin,  the  favourite  minister  of  Feodor,  was  the  chief  counsellor  and  mend 
of  Sophia.    Affairs  were  now  ripe  for  revolt.    The  chiefs  of  the  strelitz,  having 
previously  concerted  their  plans,  broke  out  into  open  violence;  and  for  three 
clays  in  succession  this  band  of  legalised  plunderers  committed  the  most  extra- 
vagant excesses  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  secretly  abetted  by  the  encouraging 
patronage  of  Sophia.    In  their  fury  they  murdered  all  those  officers  of  the 
state  whom  they  suspected  to  be  inimical  to  the  views  of  the  princess;  and 
bursting  into  the  palace  of  the  czars  demanded  the  lives  of  the  Narishkins. 
Two  brothers  of  Natalia,  the  widow  of  Alexis,  were  sacrificed  on  the  spot,  and 
sixty  of  her  immediate  kindred  were  shortly  after  put  to  death  in  the  most 
cruel  manner. 

The  czarina  herself  was  forced  to  flee  for  safety  from  the  capital,  accom- 
panied, providentially  for  the  destiny  of  Russia,  by  the  young  prince  Peter. 
For  sixty  versts  she  fled  in  consternation,  carrying  the  boy,  it  is  reported,  in 
her  arms:  but  the  ferocious  strelitz  had  tracked  her  footsteps,  and  followed 
close  upon  her  path.  Her  strength  at  last  be§an  to  fail:  her  pursuers  were 
rapidly  gaining  on  her;  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  their  yells,  and  the  tramp 
of  their  approaching  feet:  her  heart  trembled  at  the  horrors  of  her  situation, 
and  in  despair  she  rushed  into  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  to  seek  for  a  last 
shelter  in  the  sanctuary.  The  strelitz,  uttering  cries  of  savage  triumph,  fol- 
lowed on  the  moment:  the  despairing  mother  had  just  time  to  gain  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  place  the  child  upon  it,  when  two  of  the  murderous  band 
came  up.  One  of  them  seized  the  prince,  and,  raising  his  sword,  prepared 
to  sever  the  head  from  the  body,  when  a  noise  of  approaching  horsemen  was 
heard  without:  the  ruffian  hesitated  —  his  fellow  murderers  at  the  distant 
part  of  the  church  were  struck  with  terror  —  dismayed  by  the  apprehension 
of  some  sudden  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  day;  he  abandoned  his  grasp  of 
the  prince  and  fled,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  preserved  to  Russia. 

The  immediate  result  of  those  violent  efforts  of  the  strelitz  was  the  decla- 
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ration  of  the  novereignty  hi  the  name  of  fvuii.^  t  That  prince,  however,  trem- 
bled at  the  proHpeel  of  incurring  the  rw*|K»nsibiIity  «tf  a  trust  to  which  he  iVlt 
himself  to  IK*  unequal,  and  entreated  liwnjiiittirHorstu  permit  his  half  brother 
.Peter  to  he  associated  with  him  hi  the^overiinieijt.  This  request,  which  was 
considered  tin  all  sides  reasonable  enough,  could  not  IM»  refused  without 
increasing  tlu»  didicullies  of  Sophia's  purty,  nntl  rendering  Hitch  further  men- 
mires  necessary  as  might  probably  U'truy  her  uiut ives  too  MOOH.  It  was  there  • 
fore  sanctioned  by  the  nobles;  mul  on  tin*  tUh  of  Muy,  lUsi,  the  coronation  of 
Ivan  autl  Peter  were  {'t'lfbr.'itiHl  in  din*  form;  Sophia  U'ins  i»omhuit«%d  recent, 
on  ut'count  of  the*  iinU'rility  of  thc«  t»u<»  ami  tin*  youth  of  tju»  ollu-r.  Tliu.s 
far  Hopliia  lint  I  cnrriini  lu*r  purpttMt^.  SI»*  w«*»  now  in  poj-wiwiun  of  Iho  powi-r 
to  which  hvr  auiliituiu  teuiptinl  her  to  (iHpirts  but  »*tw«  punted  to  luive  tliat 
power  formally  tuwigntni  ami  publirly  nrkitowleilgwl,  In  order  the  mmv 
emu'.tuully  to  exclude.  Peter  from  any  future  lien  »|H»II  the  throne,  whe  brought 
about  a  innrriaKe  Iwtwwn  Ivan  iiiitl  a  yt»u»K  Solttkov^  tnwting  to  Uie  is.siu- 
for  an  insurmountable  olwtnde  in  the  path  of  the  priuct*!  whasu  dawning 
s,  even  at  that  early  age,  H!IU  appeared  tu  ilmwl,*' 


TliM   ('IttLDIUUiIt   AMD    YUtTH   np   i'KTKH 

During  Sophia's  government  Peter  eontinued  tu  nv.iile  with  hift  niofher 
in  the  villa^1  of  Preobra'/.henski,  Ills  edtteation  WUM  entirely  neideeti-d;  hh 
teacher,  Nikita  Zotov,  wan  taken  awav  from  him  and  istst  rephu-ed  by  auutht-r; 
he  spent  IUH  time  in  play,  .surrounded  l»y  tM»mp;inii»n-i  of  hi;;  «»\\n  ar,'*  and  \\ith 
out  any  intelligent  (jcenpal'um:  such  an  eu-Ururr  utaild  eert.-iinly  h;»\e 
spoiled  and  maimed  a  le.s.s  ^if(r«l  natur«4.  Tpun  l'«-J«4ril  only  had  thr  Hiret, 
;i.s'  he  himself  afterward.M  rertii^iiNed,  «if  making  him  !••*•{  iu  later  yr:ir.  ;  th««  uaut 
of  (.hat  kno\vl<«dj';c»  whieh  i:i  indi,1  ju-nj'uhl*4  !t»r  ,u  .'Hiiitt  rdue;i{iou.  I5y  r<-:i.--'ou 
of  this  nei';!ei-{  1'i-ter  hud  to  j-.tudy  mueU  \\iiru  h*-  r«':i»'hr.l  iu:thiritv;  br-:id'*:i 
ilu.s,  the  manner  in  which  hi,-i  boyhomj  v-.t.^  -.pi-jJ  il«-j'n\»-«|  lu'm  of  that  Irain 
in.'t  of  the  charaeit-r  in  inf«*reour.«'  with  ofh«-r  |'»-,»|.!«-  «!ur!i  i.-i  thr  marl  of  an 
eiiucainl  man.  1'Voju  hi-;  V"Uth  I  Vf*-r  ;i,'l*'|!f!  d  f  5^-  i»«nrh  h;duf.->  *<l  tho'-c  \Uto 
;urroundfil  him,  :tn  e\tfr$n*'  want  of  .>,>•!}  »'••?!  uz-J,  a!:>j  iii-i»-on-;  d'-banchrry. 

Hut  hb  unu  -ually  i'il'tfd  uatnif  eoul-i  ?.."!  !«•  r?n-Ji«-»!  by  tKi-s  ab  «-jst-r  oi 
all   ind-llfftual    iiitrrr.i>t.-i,      I'rfj-r  b;i»l  ISM  »-.uK   u>.  .liiff  not,   tnif    till"    lo\»-   oi 

kliowledj'.r  5nh»Tr-|it  J!i  him  enllld  JIM!  |«"  .  \<-  •.!  J  »\  ,-•  I.  ||r  hnir.rll  at  («'!  W  aj'ili 
eoniinUnicaf**'!  tlir  f'hvtnir:!;iS{rr';  which  di:«-c{«--l  hna  ISI!M  f  !;«•  j.,sfir-;  In-  i-lf-rlrrl 
<0  follow.  \Vhr!l  !ii'  tt;f;  J'fitJI  f«-«-Ji  V»-al'i»«J  :i;*'-,  !='•  !,.'-,?.J.|  ilniti  I'ljlji-r-  J;il,nV 
I)oljr,ornKi  that  )»«•  iiad  pi.-,'i»".,-f*d  un  nr:f;Hi;.i*-:J.  "  bv  i;i«-.*s«^  o!  wlurh  it  tta.n 

JtCi.'iSlbie    ft»    m«":iMUf   »ir   f  .tliCr'i    Ml'  fitri.--.jM5j    V,  t<h.^;f     b-<-i;:;i»    c«!i     fill-    ?;}<».!."         '{'hi* 

Voting  i'7.sir  wi'h'-'l  t»»  ;.«•*•  Ih»-  m-iHiutu-iif,  bn?   I  t.4>!»-a:;Lj  i.-j.Jii-d  t!»a!  it  had 

lii-en   .stolen;    ,'•«»   }*rf*-r  ei'iEi!:jr..>:{Mlj»-I   fh«-  j  •;!*,»•»•,    B  KM   irvl  |.n'!je   |o    J-'raurr   ,'1,'i 
antba.-,  :ador,  t««  p;ii«-li:t.--«-  f  h«-i/-  !««r  hi:a  ,;iU!-K  .•.?:  };«-;f  i;j;u«-?jt  ,      Jn    Itish  Js«il|/n 
rnl.i  bi-Mii;'hf  ir.'.'u  I'M:;.,-'-  .>..n  :r-f  :,-!  J,»-  :??;  |  ..!-,«•  •-?'  $u  dh«-jij.Uu'.>d  iii'-ttniiuruf.-, 
tin!  tltci*-  \\a;>  :to  M;..«-  ;i::,";.,;  .f  fl'.»-  <v  •.:'-.  r;,!  .  ,»r  .•//*•  «  h>«  !E-.V.{  :my  imd«M  -.l:md 
in:'  "I  what  t!t««v  \\.-j.-  ».,::       |Vf«-r  ^j.j.-j.-i  i»,  .:.  i  .^-nujm  «|.-''l»ir,  but  In-itiu-r  did 
hi'  knmv  how   t«  ti.  ^-  f  :;-.*•  iv,?  2n:a«-Jit.-;,    L!e.«,ih   5.«-  l»-s»i'l  .'»  ' 


tnnj»-r:<i:i!i,  w«.  .-,5   .u:,'--    f«.    j»:t  f«-  ••J./ML--;),:^,-  ..f  th«-  ojrct.'i.         u-  iv.tr 

bei'an   tu  -f'j'lv  as-jtiiMi'-f;--.   *'<•.,:;<«•*  f  vt  ;Ui«!   fi,«-  .•^•ifjj*-*-  »»f  !«*i'fi!8t'3tinii   wifh 
lilia.      Th»-  f»-:r«-!irr   %.&,-•   u^f    ^   ;'».-.».!    H',;th»«rtU-  >"U  !?-<••«*   fU-.iHrr-'.   but    Itr  1,U*  tt 


thin;'  hii'j.'-U;    b-ii  I-.:  i  r-I'E.-.sf  j..js  luvi  U-'-»t  ti.-j.*!.-,-!*^     t>»  rc.jcjj  an  *-\f»jit  that 
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when  he  was  learning  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
could  not  write  a  single  line  correctly  and  did  not  even  know  how  to  divide 
one  word  from  the  other,  joining  two  or  three  together  with  continual  mis- 
takes and  omissions. 

Some  time  later  Peter  was  in  the  village  of  Izmailov,  and  strolling  through 
the  storehouses,  he  looked  over  a  lot  of  old  things  that  had  belonged  to  the 
cousin  of  the  czar  Michael  Fepdorovitch  —  Nikita  Ivanovitch  Romanov,  who 
had  been  distinguished  in  his  time  for  his  remarkable  love  of  knowledge. 
Here  he  found  a  foreign-built  vessel  and  questioned  Franz  Timmerman  about 
it;  the  latter  could  tell  him  only  that  it  was  an  English  boat,  which  had  the 
superiority  over  Russian  boats  as  being  able  to  sail  not  only  with  the  wind 

but  also  against  it.  Peter 
inquired  whether  there 
was  anyone  who  could 
mend  the  boat  and  show 
him  how  to  sail  it.  Tim- 
merman  replied  that 
there  was  and  found  for 
Peter  the  Dutchman, 
Christian  Brandt  (Kars- 
tein  Brandt,  as  Peter 
called  him).  The  czar 
Alexis  Michailovitch  had 
thought  of  building  aship 
and  launching  it  at  As- 
trakhan, and  had  there- 
fore sent  for  shipwrights 
from  Holland;  but  the 
£  ship  that  had  been  built 

and  launched  at  Astra- 
khan was  destroyed  by 
Stenka  Radzin,  the  ship- 
wrights were  dispersed, 
and  one  of  them,  the 
ship's  carpenter,  Karstein 
Brandt,  lived  in  Moscow 
where  he  gained  a  living 
by  doing  carpenter's 
work 

^  By  order  of  the  czar  Brandt  mended  the  boat,  put  in  a  mast  and  sail,  and 
in  Peter  s  presence  manoeuvred  it  on  the  river  lauza.  Peter  was  astonished 
at  such  art  and  himself  repeated  the  experiment  several  times  with  Brandt 
but  not  always  successfully;  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  boat,  which  stuck  to 
the  shore  because  the  channel  was  too  narrow.  Peter  then  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  taken  to  a  pond  in  the  village  of  Izmailov,  but  there  also  navigation  was 
difficult.  Then  Peter  learned  that  the  lake  near  Pereiaslavl  would  be  suitable 
for  his  purpose;  it  was  thirty  versts  in  circumference  and  had  a  depth  of  six 
sazhen  '  Peter  asked  his  mother's  leave  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Troitsa 
monastery  came  to  Pereiaslavl,  and  examined  the  lake,  which  greatlv  pleased 
him.  9n  his  return  to  Moscow  he  entreated  his  mother  to  lefhfm  eo  aSn 
to  Pereiaslavl  m  order  to  take  the  boat  there.  The  czaritza  couW  noT  refuse 

1  A  verst  is  3500  English  feet  and  a  sazlien  7  feet. 
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luir  beloved  son,  although  she  was  much  againM  such  a  project  nut  of  fear 
for  his  life,  Together  with  Brandt,  ft  ler  lwi!t  a  wharf  at  tin4  mouth  of  the 
river  Troubey.h,  which  falls  into  the  Ink**  of  P«-reia,Hla\  i  and  thus  he  lai«l  tin4 
foundation  of  his  ship  building. 

At  that  period  Peter^  diversions  with  hn  companions  In-gaii  to  Io.se  their 
playful  character.  lie  enrolled  amongst  them  volunteer.:-!  of  every  condition 
and  in  IfiHT  lui  formed  with  them  two  regular  regiment;*,  called  by  the  name 
of  the  two  royal  villains  near  Moscow  tlu*  Pivnbra^henski  and  tin*  Semen 
ovski.  Sophia  atul  her  partisans  ciui*'HVuiiri'4  to  rcprt'^rut  tlu-.-u*  tlivrr.Mnus 
as  foolish  «'\trava^an<H»s;  Natalia  Kirtllovnn,  tlu*  innthrr  of  1'i-frr,  <li«l  nut 
herself  sec  auythiuK  innn*  in  tlu'iu  than  the  luutwitttnitM  of  21  ^p>ritr*ts  iiu|H-f 
nous  youth,  and  thought  to  .sternly  hitu  by  utarrin^',  She  foutui  for  him  :i 
bride  'in  the  person  «»f  Kiuloxin  I*iipoukhiu»  a  Inviutiftit  yoting  ^irl;  tier  f.'ithrr, 
an  nkolinlt'ln,  or  courtier  «sf  the  neccsjul  rank,  enll«nl  Sziriou,  hud  his  nzuur 
changed  {.o  Theodore,  and  the  marriage  took  place  MU  the  liTth  of  Jammry, 
lli.Si).  Peter  hud  no  attnchfuent  of  luvt*  for  his  wife  and  only  married  t»» 
}>leas(*  his  mother;  in  fact,  he  married  as  the  majority  of  men  married  at  that 
period.  His  mother  hoped  that  when  the  young  man  was  married  he  would 
netfin  to  lead  the  life  that  was  considered  lifting  for  exalted  prrsona^es.  Hut 
soon  after  the  marriage,  as  soon  as  the  ice  he^nn  to  break  up  in  the  river.-t, 
Peter  galloped  away  to  Pereiaslavl  an«l  th«%re  occupied  himi>«4!  with  the  build 
ing  of  ships.  His  mother  wished  fo  draw  him  away  and  demanded  hi4;  return 
to  Moscow  under  tin*  pretext  of  a  mjui»im  service  for  the  c/ar  Theodore: 
"  You  were  pleased  to  summon  me  to  !uo:icow,"  wrut**  the  c/ar  tn  hi  *  mother, 
"and  I  was  ready  to  come,  but  verily  therei.s  bu.'unev;  on  hand."  Hi  »  mother 
insisted  that-  he  should  come  to  the  capital;  Peter  nbeyi-d  and  came  l<»  Mn". 
<*ow,  but-  after  a  month  h«*  was  again  back  at  the  Peieia.-htvt  lake,  He  Imrd 
his  i  no  flier  and  in  hi:;  letter  ;  .-.hared  w  ilh  her  the  :  .a  ti-.  faction  lie  r-  \pt-t  i«-neeil  in 
the  succe;;:;  of  his  work.  "Thanhs  to  your  prayei  .•:,"  he  wrote,  "all  t-»  W'-ll, 
and  the  ships  are  a  great  ;;ucee;  ,..•;."  p.ut  the  c/ant  .'a  \:itali:i  ihd  n«»t  under 
Ntand  her  son1.-;  pavuon,  and  morenver  h'ared  Soplua''t  iiiinur:d  d«  -UMr:;  tht-ie 
fore  she  called  him  again  to  Mo-icntt.  Hi1;  young  wile  ;il-.u  vte:u»«-d  l«»r  )»j-j 
presence  and  urot<'  to  him,  calling  him  "her  joy,  h»-r  light,  h«-r  dajlmj*/' 
and  begging  him  either  to  cnine  iat-i,  »»i'  }r{  her  entue  fi»  him.  Pef*-i,  ji-caljt-il 
by  his  mother's  persistent  di-mand1.',  unw-ilimgly  ref«une.t  tliat 
Moscow.1' 


fi.l'FH    \HHJ:jri,'i    i»«\M!'ti, 

It  is  alleged,  with  what  truth  we  },u«w  n».f,  that  at  tlii'i  i«-j-iod  S««piu'n 
and  her  favourite,  Prince  {Jaht/in,  engaged  the  m-w  chief  j,f  the  Stielit/.  to 
nacriiiee  the  young  c/ar  to  their  ambition.  It  app<'ai'<  at  l<'-,i;>1  that  ,»>t\  hun 
dred  ot  tho.se  soldiers  were  to  :.er/e  on  that  |aincr':>  pt-jv>ou,  if  not  to  mtinfer 
him.  Peter  was  once  more  obliged  to  take  reiuge  m  tin-  tmnmt^fi-y  of  the 
Trinity,  the  usual  .sanctuary  o!  the  coutt  when  meimred  by  the  rtutluiotiH 
soldiery.  There  he  convoked  the  bovar.-i  of  hi'i  putty,  n-'^-mbled  a  IHH!V  s»f 
lorces,  treated  witli  the  captain-,  of  the  «*t relit/.,  and  ?-i«-nt  for  woiar  {Jfrmun,-* 
who  had  been  long  .<-.efflrd  in  Mo-.rrfW,  and  were  all  attached  to  bin  j«'rnon, 
Innn  his  already  showing  a  regard  to  foreigner*.  Sophia  prote>t*4d  her  abhor 
n-nce  o|  ihe  plot,  and  .vent  the  patriarch  to  her  brother  to  n^-mre  him  of  her 
innocence;  but  he  abandoned  her  eati-«.e  on  l*etng  .-show  n  proof  that  he  himself 
was  among  those  who  had  Urn  market!  out  for  n.^wwination. 

Peter's  cau,--e  prevailed.     All  tlte  coii.Hpinttor.'i  werr  punbhed  with  great 


e  nr  , 

forfeited  all  his  property,  which  was  immense, 


shutting  up  the  Princess  Sophia  in  a  convent 

deat  h  ,  \vlu  -h  < 


He  led  a  retired  life,  and  tiled  in  1MM>. 

capable*  ok 


sovereign. 

of  lending  his  name  to  the  public  acts.     .        ,lllMll1,iM  Mv- 

Nature  had  given  Peter  a  colossal  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  (.uulji  o 
all  extremes  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  review  his  \yh«>  e  hist  >i} 
without  mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  horror,  and  disgust,  lhat  IK.  na.s 

not  altogether  a  monster  of  \vicketlnes.s 
was  not  the  fault  of  Sophia  and  her 
minister,  whose   deliberate   purpose  it 
was  to  destroy  in  him  every  germ  ol 
good,  that  he  might  become  odious  and 
insupportable   to    the    nation.      They 
succeeded  only  in  impairing  the,  heaRh, 
corrupting  the  morals,  and  hardening 
the  heart  of  the  youthful  e/,ar;(  it,  was 
no  more  in  their  power  to  deprive,  him 
of  his  lofty  nature  than  to  have  given 
it  to  him.     General  Mencsius,  a  learned 
Scotchman,  to  whom   Alexis   had    in- 
trusted his  education,  refused  to  betray 
him,  and  was,  therefore,  driven  from  his 
charge.     The  first  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  Peter  were  allowed  (to  be.  re- 
ceived from  coarse  and  sordid  amuse- 
ments, and  from  foreigners,  who  were 
repulsed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  boyars, 
hated  by  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
and  despised  by  the  general  ignorance. 
Thus  it  was  hoped  that  ho  would  at 
last  be  driven  by  public  exoe.ration  to 
quit  the  palace  for  a  monk's  cell;   but 

the  very  means  which  were  taken  to  ensure  his  disgrace  served  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  greatness  and  glory. 

Kept  at  a  distance  from  the  throne,  Peter  escaped  the  influence  of  that 
atmosphere  of  effeminacy  and  flattery  by  which  it  is  environed;  the.  hatred 
with  which  he  was  inspired  against  the  destroyers  of  his  family  inereascd  the 
energy  of  his  character.  He  knew  that  he  must  conquer  his  place  upon  the 
throne,  which  was  held  by  an  able  and  ambitious  sister,  and  encircled  bv  a 
barbarous  soldiery;  thenceforth,  his  childhood  had  that  which  ripened  si^n 
too -often  wants,  it  had  an  aim  in  view,  of  which  his  genius,  already  bold  and 
persevering,  had  a  thorough  comprehension.  Surrounded  by  adventurers  of 
daring  spirit,  who  had  come  from  afar  to  try  their  fortune,  his  powers  \vvru 
rapidly  unfolded.  One  of  them,  Lefort,  who  doubtless  perceived  in  this 
young  barbarian  the  traces  of  civilisation,  which  had  perhaps  been  left  there; 
by  his  first  -tutor,  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe  and 
particularly  of  the  military  art.  l  '' 
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Lcfort,  in  whom  Peter  placed  _hn  whole  mnhd.-nr*',  did  ii"f    un .•(•  >   r  /    i 
much  of  the   military  service,  neither  was  he  a  n,  m   nj   hf*-j.tf -sj.-,    h  ,.-.  j?..- 
applied  himself  deeply  to  no  one  particular  art  or  .- > -j'-ue»-;    bn?  K--  3-.:id  .'«••  n 
great  deal,  and  wascapableof  fonnin^a  rh'ht  judi^ie.'it  »>!  v,L',c  h>-    .iv, ,      J.!*  • 
the  czar,  he  was  indebted  for  everything  to  hi  ;  M>U:  svjuu   .    i-    s.-t»-  ,  !,<•  r,ud»  t 
stood  the  Clennan  and   Dutch  laminar,'";,  uhicli  i'»-r*-r  w,t,,  !•  MI.:. ;:.,•;  ;tf   fLt' 
time,  in  hopes  that  both  those  nations  would  facilitate  hi*  d»    ji'iu  •.      J  ni-in.^ 
himself  agreeable  to  Peter,  Ijrfuvt  attached  him-.'-li  t»«  thut   laiu.-.-  ,  <i-iv3»-«« 
j)y  administering  (t»  his  pleasure-;  he  Urame  his  laviuinfr,  and  «•»•!;'. t;;i*-.|    fhi-i 
intimacy  by  his  abilities.     The  r/ar  intni'ited  him  \\il\i  fh»*  tux  t  d-myvr..^,-: 
design  a  Hussian  soven-i^n  cotild  then  possibly  form       thut  of  ;il>».h-htiu'  fl>«- 
seditious  and   barbarous  body  of  the  strelit/.     The  aitejupf   f»»  f»-!oi?ji  th«- 
janissavieH  had  cost  the  great  sultan  Usman  hi-;  life.     Peter,  y«'uutr  :«.. .  h«<  v\.i.- , 
wtuit  to  work  in  ainuch  altler  manner  than  U.-uiHti.     H«*  U^an  \ufh  lunnuu.', 
at  his  country  residence  of  Preobrajen,  a  company  of  JiHy  ot   In-,  \^nti^-:.i 
domestics;   and  some  of  the  sons  of  boyars  wd'e  cho:'*-n  li-r  fhetr   ofhen-i 
But  in  order  to  teach  those  voting  boyars  a  Mtbt'rdmatixti  with  whjeli  the\ 
\verowholly  unac(inahite«l,  he  made  them  pa--,-;  throtu-h  ait  f  he  mihf  ;u  \  d«-rtr •*•  . 
se,tting  thorn  an  example  him::elf,  and  serving  : aicce-    ivrlv  .«?..-:  j-rp.  .if«-  :»«Mjfi, 
H(U'geant,  and  lieutenant,  of  the  company. 

This  company,  which  had  been  raised  by  Peter  nnlv,  .-,...; 
numbers,  .'iiul  was  afterward.1;  the  regiment  nf  Pn-obr;ij»-n-  1 1  ;f  ;  u 
(xuupany,  formed  on  the  same  plan,  became  in  hm"  (!;«•  n-;'j';;«  !.J   «•:  r;-.' 
known  by  t.he  name  of  Semenov.-iki.     The  c.-;i.r  l.-:td  in-v.    a.   ii-.-r. .«•:,!    .: 
t.housand  men  on  foot,  on  whom  lu*  cotiid  depf-nd,  u.u«-,,<-<i  bv  '  >•  *.-  •  ,1  ' 
don,  a,  Scotchman,  and  composed  ainio  :t  entirely  !•{  I'M! »•'•.•  u.-»         [..  ;.  :  f ,    , 
had  seen  Very  little  service,  yet  wa;;  i|U:ili!ie.l  5.<r  ;;.:-.v  e,  ,:..,•:.:•••.,.;;,   •,:.„  i-i?. 
t,o  raise  a  regiment  of  twelve  thou;and  men,  and  r!-.»-.-f .-.',  /.:  .  . j.   .-.;:•,,      I 
colonels  were  appointed  t'i  I'-rve  under  hint:  assd  .•.';'i-i«-:;lv  ?..»•  V; :  . .  ::    ..  i.   r 
eral  of  this  little  army,  wliicli  h;n!  U-en  r.!.i-i-d.-!.    !;;;i.\';  ?••  •«:.;  .    .    f:  ,    •«:, 
as  the  eneinie.:  of  the  .-lat''. 

Peter  w:i:>  de;  irons  of  ::>-ejnj'  tan«  n|"  ffs»  <•  Lim-'.  !,••':!.  v,\.i»-',  !,i-l  1. 
lately  introduced  in  lime;s  uf  p.-.-tre.  \\, •  S-:,M  ,-,|  ;i  j,  ;f  f,<  }.»-  »•:,,-*. -,J.  rti 
One  ]Kirt.  of  !ii.i  new  troop  :  \v:i.s  to  dr-l'ejid  .-i'a/1  (!.•'  . -Jh'-r  f"  :-.',  I  •;:<•'.  ,  '!'..  .fi! 

e.nce  on  this  occasion  wa-.  thai,  ire  tt-;td  »i  f-.hibjf  5:. •-':•.  •.«.  -::•  « ••.,- .<..-.•}•... -;_r,  f 
fought  a.  downright  battle,  in  which  thete  «<•!,-    .-%i-j-.l    ..;.!!•;.  .-  I  ill- I  .tt,, 
great,  many  wounded.     l.<-forf,  uh"  ct.Mi![£::i!sdi-d  fl»-  :;,H  ...•'  ,  t.  .•.?•.••. i  ;4  « 
siderable  wound.     The;  e  bio.i.iy  .-.purr.-.  w»-r.-  juf.-i,  i«  i  r>.  i:,:;-.- 
martial  diiu-ipliue;    but   it  v, a;  a  Inni'.  tinu-  !.'•!. .i«'  li.i*  r-,,uM  )•«• 
not  without,  a    |*;re;ii    denl  of  l:tbnur   :tf;d    difheiibv.       \.'ji:-!-f 
entertainments,  thecxardid  not  nei'leef  fhr'n:i.vv:  .<.:^>\  :..-.  !..•••  !.  •..< 
a  general,  not  with?  tandinj.^  t!u:  favour  j!»-  i;  ?.d  JH-U-S  b..r:i«-  .HA  e 
land,  HO  he  raised   him   to   the  rani,  «i  admir.-d.  fh..u-/h  in-  Ift.j 
commaiHled  at  ,se:t.      lint   !».•  |-.uew   lam  t«»  1«-  woitliV  <»f  tu.fh 
True,  he  was  an  admiral  without   ,-t  ||.-.-!,   >in,{  u  }'.-nri;il  ujrlu.nf    ;u,v  <«fL«-s 
troops  than  his  regiment. 

By  decree,-;  (he  c/.:tr  br-t'att  to  iv!i«UH  the  e|si'-l  :ibs»  -  jsi  !»»«•  :ttm>  ,  •  .  ,  fh«< 
indeperulence  of  the  boyar>  v.ho.  in  tti:»'-«if  w:ir,  u  «-d  IM  i.,L»-  ?!,.-  i.,-j,|  wit!-, 
a^multitnilti  of  their  va--.al-.and  pe.-t.-auf,  .  Sueh  w.t-  thi-  .i'-.v^-iuuM-uf  ot  ?!-.«• 
Franks,  Huns,  Coths.  afid  Vanda!.-!,  who,  md^-d,  Mibdn^d  t!i.-  I{..tji.-ui  1  !itpn«- 
in  its  state  of  det-Uur,  but  would  h;iv  been  e;i;aly  iiiv.trttyi-l  h;».l  th--y  r«ui- 


at  the  same  time  disputes  were  penin  - 

between  that  empire  and  the  possessions  of  1  In*  n  m     ,  u         !  IVter       . 

These,  however,  were  settled  by  a  treaty  conclude     in      >.>-,  awl       » 

left  free  to  pursue  his  designs  of  conquest  on   the  hmope.m  Mih 

dominions. 

AZOV  TAKEN  FROM  TIIK  TUUKH 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  a  peace  with  the  Turks;   {^v^{^1^ 
proper  time  for  the  czar  to  raise  himself  on  their  rum.     I  ho  \  ene  M:  us  v  h 
erowered   bean  to  retrieve  their  losses.     M  >  <  -u   . 


incursions  of  the  Grim  Tatars.  ,.    .  ,.       ,  .     ,  i    i, 

Peter  profited  by  these  circumstances  to  discipline  his  troops,  ana  i«. 
lire,  if  possible,  the  empire  of  the  Black  Sea.  General  ( .orclon  march-l 
g  the  Don  towards  Azov,  with  his  regiment  of  five  thousand  m«-n. 


they  had  long  overpowered,  began  to  retrieve  their  losses     w~ 
same  who  surrendered  Candia  to  the  Turks,  was  dispossessing  them  ol    h 
Morea.    Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany   had  gamed  some  a<  van  JIM  *  •  *    » 
the  Ottoman  forces  in  Hungary;  and  the  Poles  were  at  least  able  to  iq.i  i 
the  incursions  of  the  Grim  Tatars. 

Peter 
acquire 

£LlOllfij          V,  JLJL\_/         JLS  V/XJL         VW  »T  *-«.».  V^.N_I      .*,  -•.— •  v    .    j          ..- ~    "  I  .1  -  »  J 

he  was  followed  by  General  Lefort,  with  his  regiment  of  twelve  t htms:u»«i; 
by  a  body  of  strelitz,  under  the  command  of  tfhoremelrev  ami  N-lu-m. 
officers  of  Prussian  extraction;  by  a  body  of  Cossacks,  and  a  large  tram  ut 
artillery.  In  short  everything  was  ready  for  this  grand  expedition  t  Hil'U. 
The  Russian  army  began  its  march  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Nu*n* 
metrev,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1695,  in  order  to  attack  the  town 
of  Azov,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  The  czar  was  with  the  troops 
but  appeared  only  as  a  volunteer,  being  desirous  to  learn  before  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  command.  During  their  march  they  stormed  two  fnrt.M 
which  the  Turks  had  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

This  was  an  arduous  enterprise,  Azov  being  very  strong  and  defended 
by  a  numerous  garrison.    The  czar  had  employed  several  Venetians  in  build 
ing  long-boats  like  the  Turkish  saicks,  which,  together  with  two  Dutch  fri- 
gates, were  to  fall  down  the  Voroneje;  but  not  being  ready  in  time,  they 
could  not  get  into  the  sea  of  Azov.    All  beginnings  are  dillioult..     The  HUM 
sians,  having  never  as  yet  made  a  regular  siege,  miscarried  in  this  their  iir.  t 
attempt. 

A  native  of  Dantzic,  whose  name  was  Jacob,  had  the  direetion  of  flu- 
artillery  under  the  command  of  General  Schein;  for  as  yet  they  had  turnr 
but  foreign  officers  belonging  to  the  train,  and  indeed  none  but  foreign  <«nj,rj  • 
neers  and  foreign  pilots.  This  Jacob  had  been  condemned  to  the  roils  by 
Schein,  the  Prussian  general.  It  seemed  as  if  these  severities  wens  necessary 
at  that  time  in  support  of  authority.  The  Russians  submitted  to  such  treat  • 
ment,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  mutiny;  and  after  they  had  un- 
dergone that  corporal  punishment,  they  continued  in  the  service  a»  usual.  This 
Dantziker  was  of  another  way  of  thinking,  and  determined  to  l>o  revenged; 
whereupon  he  spiked  the  cannon,  deserted  to  the  enemy,  turned  Moiwnmifdan', 
and  defended  the  town  with  great  success.  The  besiegers  made  a  vain  attempt 
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to  storm  it,  and  after  losing  u  great  mimlxT  of  men,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,. 

Perseverance  in  his  undertakings  was  the  characteristic  nf  Peter  lhe(  ii'-.it. 
In  flu?  spring  of  ItHJfj  he  marched  a  .*.eenfnl  time  fu  attack  the  tnwn  n!  \/i*v 
with  a  m<>re  considerable  unny.  The  iw>st  ai'ivrabie  part  of  the  c.'ar'.-i  uc 
cess  was  (hat  of  his  little  licet,  which  lu4  had  the  pie-wire  to  see  enmpl»-f«-ly 
equipped  and  properly  enmwanded.  It  beat  the  'Turkish  KHJt'ks  that  had 
been  sent  from  Constantinople,  and  took  some  nf  them.  The  siegr  vva.1*  car- 
ried on  regularly,  tlmugh  not  cntir«4y  aftrr  tin-  KntdUh  IUJIUIJIT.  Thr  tn'iu-h*-* 
wriv  thri-c  (inu's  il«rp<»r  ihnn  tlu*  KtigliNh,  and  th«*  |»Hrn|M'trt  \V»T»*  HM  hi^h  a.s 
ramparts.  At  length  the  gnrrisotj  .Murrrnden-tt,  flu*  Lfsth  of  July,  JtV.Ht,  \vifh 
out  obtaining  any  t»f  tht*  hoiumrs  of  war;  they  were  Ukrwi*»»  nl»l!g»nl  lodrlurr 
up  tlu^  traitor  Jacob  to  (he  lu'si^'gers. 

The  czar  iinnH'tliatrly  begun  to  improve  the  f«>rti!ie!itiuiH  of  A/.nv,     fl«- 
likewise  onh'red  a  harbour  to  be  dug,  capable  of  ht>hting  l:irg«4  ve.-;.'-n-ls,  «ith 
a  design  to  make  himself  master  of  the  straits  uf  CntTa,  \vhieh  open  the  pn- 
sag(^  into  tlu^  Black  Sea.     He  left  two  and  'thirty  armed  snicks  brfnrc-  A/.MV, 
and  made  all  the  preparations  for  fitting  nut  a  strung  fleet  against  the  Tttik-i, 
wUich  was  to  consist  of  nine  sixty  gun  ships,  and  ot"  one  and  furtv  carrying 
from  thirty  to  lifty  pieces  of  cannon.     The  principal  nobility  and  the  wi-dfh 
iest,  merchants  were  obliged  to  euntrihtite  to  the  tilting  <mt  nf  this  lii-et;  and, 
as  ho  thought,  that  the  estates  of  tin*  clergy  ou^ht  to  bear  a  prnpnrf  imt  in  thr 
service  of   the  common   cause,   orders   were  i.*,-;ued    that   tlu*  patriarch,    {!»>• 
bishops,  and  the  superior  clergy  should  lind  mitiu-y  to  fnrward  thi-t  Uf-w  i--q,t- 
dition,  in  honour  ol  their  country,  and  ftu-  the  j^-in-ral  advanfa^v"  "f  I'hri'.N-zi 
dom,     lie  likewise  obliged  the  (  \i:.sacLM  tn  build  a  numU-r  ni'  lii'ht  bnat  •-.,  .-  u«-h 
:is  they  use  themselves,  with  which  they  might  ea.-  Hy  ini'i-.t  the  w!i»»l»*  ei«a.-:f 
of  the  Crimea,     The  scheme  was  tn  drive  the  Tatar.-*  and  Turks  J'arvr-r  i«nf 
of  the  Crimea,  and  afterwards  to  e.sfablMt  a  lr»-e  and  ea->y  ctumnerce  v,  jfli 
Persia,  through  (tcorgia.     Tliis  ir;  the  very  branch  nf  (nub*  which  tlu-  «  Jrr<-«.  . 
formerly  carrietl  on  to  Colchis,  and  tn  this  peninsula  nf  the  (Vuur-a,  wh»ci»  f!t«- 
c.'/M'  seemed  likely  to  sulHlue, 

Before  Peter  left  the.  Crimea  he  repudiate^  hi-i  wifr'  Knd«j\m,  aad  «»rt}»-j-r.l 

luT  to  be  Sent   to  :t  convent,  wlu'J'C,  betut'e  hi;t  J-'-turu    {••»   Mir  .e«\v,  ::\v   ln-f,tHi>' 

:L  nun,  under  the  name  of  Helena.  She  had  iuur;  made  h«-r-.»-U"  rlv:t-.vvt«-t'ul  l.» 
tier  husband  by  her  tjuerulous  jealnu:*y,  for  «hieh,  mdrrd,  ::li«*  had  am|4«" 
.st^  anil  by  her  aversion  to  lus  fnreigu  favnunt*-.-*  and  the  urt.  they  mli»i 


After  his  snc-ee.^ifnl  campaign  again-it  the  Turk',  and  Tatar'!,  I'eter  wi-ih«-d 
to^tcc.ustom  IUH  people  to  Mplemtul  -.hnw..,  a,:s  u.-lt  a.-i  tn  uitht.try  tnil.  With 
tins  view,  jie  made  his  army  enter  Mtr.eiiw  under  triumph;*!  arehe.-.,  in  tlje 
midst  of  fireworks  untl  ntlu-r  tnkenn  t,f  r«-jt>teiitg  Th*-  .-.nldisn.-s  \\i\\\  hud 
fought  oil  board  the  Venetian  .•*atek.-t  ngaiint  thr  Turk?!  l«-d  the  jinn'r.«w*i«»4i. 
Marshal  Sheremetrev,  gener.'U-i  (iur<i..jj  and  Selu-in,  Admiral  I/'fnjt.and  the 
other  genera]  otlieers,  took  preertlence  uf  {fu-ir  'stivj-n-igu,  wh>»  preteutleil  he 
hat!  no  rank_in  the  army,  U-ing  lie.-urnn'i  tn  enjjvmre  the  mibihty  by  !»i  e\-iw 
1)1(5  that  merit  ought  to  U-  the  only  r.»ad  f«>  mthfary  prefermenf 

'Phis  triumphal  entry  ?;e<-med,  m  .-.nine  Mif-a.-itin-,  tn  re-.t-mble  thnsr  nf  the 
linden  I  HcunaiifJ,  (vjpet'iully  in  that  :L-«  tlu-  H'Utmpher?i  e\pnr,eti  the  captive;*  fi» 
[>ublio  view  ir^lhe  streets  of  I((4ue,  and  Mtint'tnurs  pnt  them  to  deufh,  -HI  tin* 
•slaves  taken  in  this  expediting  iulSuwed  the  army;  and  Jarnb,  \\lio  bad 
Mitrayed  them  the  year  U*fniv,  wim  earne«I  in  a  carl,  with  the  ^ihU't,  to  which 
:ie  was  iastcned  after  he  had  Urn  broken  upun  the  wheel 
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and  a  dwarf,  was  confounded  in  the  crowd     It  was  **^_££Li  f 


boyar  Strecknev  and  Prince  Romadonovski,  who  in  matters  of  importance 
were  to  consult  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  />/™+;™1Pd  of  Mos- 

The  troops  which  had  been  trained  by  General  Gordon  continued  at  MOS 
cow!  ,X  view  tfawe  the  capital  Thi  disaffected  strehtz  who  werehke  y 
to  create  a  disturbance,  were  distributed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  .Crimea  m 
order  to  preserve  the  conquest  of  Azov  and  check  the  incmsions  of  ilie 
Tatars.  Having  thus  provided  against  every  contingency,  he  gave  a  nee 
scope  to  his  passion  for  travelling  and  his  desire  of  improvement  He  lud 
previously  sent  threescore  young  Russians  of  Lefort's  regiment  into  Italy, 
most  of  them  to  Venice  and  the  rest  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to  learn  the  ait  ot 
navigation  and  the  method  of  constructing  galleys:  forty  more  set  out  by  his 
direction  for  Holland,  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  building  and  working 
large  ships:  others  were  ordered  to  Germany,  to  serve  m  the  land  forces  and 
to  learn  the  military  discipline  of  that  nation. 

At  that  period,  Mustapha  II  had  been  vanquished  by  the  emperor  Leopold; 
Sobieski  was  dead;  and  Poland  was  hesitating  in  its  choice  between  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  Augustus  of  Saxony;  William  III  reigned  over  England;  Louis 
XIV  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick;  the  elector  or 
Brandenburg  was  aspiring  to  the  title  of  king;  and  Charles  XII  had  ascended 
the  throne. 

Setting  out  from  Novgorod,  Peter  first  visited  Livonia,  where,  at  the  rislc 
of  his  liberty,  he  reconnoitred  its  capital,  Riga,  from  which  he  was  rudely 
repulsed  by  the  Swedish  governor.  Thenceforth  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
acquired  that  maritime  province  through  which  his  empire  was  one  day  to  be 
enriched  and  enlightened.  In  his  progress  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Prussia, 
a  power  which,  at  a  future  time,  might  assist  his  efforts;  Poland  ought  to  be 
his  ally,  and  already  he  declared  himself  the  supporter  of  the  Saxon  prince 
who  was  about  to  rule  it. 

The  czar  had  reached  Amsterdam  fifteen  clays  before  the  ambassadors.  He 
lodged  at  first  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  chose 
afterwards  a  small  apartment  in  the  yards  of  the  admiralty.  He  disguised 
himself  in  a  Dutch  skipper's  habit,  and  went  to  the  great  shipbuilding  village 
of  Zaandam.  Peter  admired  the  multitude  of  workmen  constantly  employed  ; 
the  order  and  exactness  observed  in  their  several  departments;  the  prodigious 
despatch  with  which  they  built  and  fitted  out  ships;  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
stores  and  machines  for  the  greater  ease  and  security  of  labour.  He  began 
with  purchasing  a  boat,  and  made  a  mast  for  it  himself  .  By  degrees  he  exe- 
cuted every  part  of  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  led  the  same  life  all  the  time 
as  the  carpenters  of  Zaandam  —  clad  and  fed  exactly  like  them;  working  hard 
at  the  forges,  at  the  rope-yards,  and  at  the  several  mills  for  sawing  timber, 
extracting  oil,  manufacturing  paper,  and  wire-drawing.  He  entered  himself 
as  a  common  carpenter,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  workmen  by  the  name 
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of  Peter  Miehaelov,  They  commonly  culled  him  Master  Peter,  or  Peter»haH; 
and  though  they  were  confounded  at  first  to  U'hnld  u  sovereign  a.s  their  com- 
panion, vet  they  gradually  accustomed  tlu-iUNrlvrs  In  the  sight. 

Wlulst-  Peter  was  handling  the  compact  and  ave  a!  7,aandam,  lie  received 
intelligence  of  the  division  in  Poland,  and  of  the  double  nomination  of  the 
elector  Augustus  and  the  primv  of  ('oittt,  ItuuiediatHy  the  rarj»rut«-r  of 
Xasuulam  promised  King  Augustus  f«>  a.v.-i-.t  Jmn  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
From  his  .simp  he  issued  order.,  to  his  army  in  th«»  I'krmne,  which  had  U-en 
assembled  against  the  Turks. 

His  Into  ps  obtained  a  victory  n\vr  the  Tafnm,  in  th«'  n«-i|<h}H«urhr»tid  nf 
Ax.ov;  and  a  few  months  aff*-r  in-rjiuu'  JUH^f*-tN  «*f  the  t»«\vu  «l"  Urkapi,  t»r 
Perekop.  I  ''or  his  part  lie  }wr>Nrd  in  making  htmsi-lf  n».'u>t*'r«»f  diS'iVrt-nf  arts. 
With  thtHview  he  frequently  \vrut  from  Xaaiulam  t«<  An»-4rrdam(  in  nrdt-r  to 
hear  the  anatomical  lertiws  «»f  thr  t-rlehrati'd  UtiiNrh.  1'ndrr  thh  iua.'4»-r  he 
made  such  prioress  as  tn  U'  al»l»-  to  |wj1"*«rm  ,>inin«"  fnir^iral  ttjH'rattMji.-i,  \vhirh, 
in  ease  of  necessity,  mi^ht  U*  of  tt.-.i*,  l»»th  <»>  Snm"rlf  and  t»»  hir.  nlUms.  ih- 
likewise  shidieil  natural  philosophy,  tmdt-r  \"jt-:t-nl  f<-li*tirutt'il  l*»r  hh  atrMir 
virtue  and  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  hh  itutiu-n-.r 

/'r/rr  j'?<   //Wfmw/,   li'n»}tnntlt  ami   .[u 


Resides  shipbuilding  Peter  al.-.;o  turned  hi-;  attention  to  machinery,  Fac- 
tories, and  industry  of  every  kind,  S'«metime-i  he  \\a-i  t««  be  jotmd  Dining 
at.  the  weaver's  loom,  sometimes  handling  the  .-  li-dge  hammer,  a\e,  and 
plane,  lie  could  truthfully  write  to  the  patriarch  \duan  c.ineenuni';  hint-- 
self: ''We  act  obedient  to  the  U"rd  of  i|»»d  hi  our  In  t  paient  Adam  and 
are  working  noj  because  il  j;  nece-. -aiv,  but  in  »<},!»  r  thai  \\>-  may  have 
a  belter  height  into  naval  atfair.;  and  be  ?h«-  iu»«ie  ab!.-  f.t  j.»n  arauj  t  th«* 
ctH'inies  of  ,Ie:  u:;  Christ's  name  and  conquer  bv  in  ;M:IC«-." 

On  the  Uth  of  September  IV|*T,  a.vMiiijaiuV.i  In  \  t?  en  and  l,«I»'jt, 
journeyed  |o  t'lrerht  for  a  confen-nre  viifh  the  hi  jv-hf.tn  •  f .sdLfMi-i' U'llham 
of  Orange,  king  of  Kwland.  Hn  hi  =  reh;m  h«-  vi  jf>d  flu-  «h:d«-  fi  lulu*  tleet. 
which  had  shortly  bejure  :trri\'-d,  .•  ••  a.1;  f*<  b«-e. •!£.••  a»-.jfj:u!if'-d  v,  tfh  evr-iv 
thing  concerning  whale  fr  haa'  that  huf-af.ud  bj.usrh  of  i!i»-  ;.«-aman':i 
activity. 

Peter  aluay.s  (otik  note  nl"  e\el  vthi.'sj.*  ti'-\\  at,.- i  ;!s:]«  •!  f  .Uif  tliaf  he  -  :»w. 
Vitsen  had  to  take  him  eveiywh«-ie  to  the  in.  pita!-:,  flu-  l«»tni.I!in^ 
asylums,  and  the  prayer  jneetmi'^  «•!  diii'eieiit  i<  li^imi  •  •  «•)•!•:.  He  h-uml 
great  pleasure  in  the  anatouitf.il  i-.ibiuef  ..|  the  «•.-!«•!, 5. if*-d  lini-rh,  uh»»  had 
greatly  advanced  the  art  of  pie<%-v\  mj*  r. .jp-.«---  st«'!u  deei«mpo'.ttji»u  l«v  itijt-i*- 
tions.  It  was  with  diifieulfv  that  ft«<-  «-;:ir  c.<uM  !«•  ^,,t  «.tit  «.{  the  t»«otit, 
lie  stood  there  tran:iii\e»l  and  a,-;  if  v,»-ii-  tinc»jtvet..ij- -,  :ust|  he  n.nld  imf  IUIMH 
before  the  body  of  a  child,  that  ?.rem»-d  to  Mmle  a.-,  il  if  ueje  ahve,  \uthr»ut 
kissing  it.  His  la.-le  for  bejn^  pir--*-nt  at  -nu'ical  opt-rati»»nM  Went  .»:«>  far 
that,  at  his  reqtie-,1  a  .v)f*-cial  d-«i,r  \\:i;-.  mad--  in  the  uall  <4  the  St.  Pefrr  f  fnn- 
pilal,  by  which  he  eoitld  enfer  if  wi»h  l(\n  eh  iY««m  I  he  emba-.-  v,  unolc-erved 
and  unmolested  by  the  eurioii-i.  It  wa,-;  thi-,  d*T}i.r  who  recommended  to 
him  the  Mtrg'-oii1;  for  the  new  Hti»/ian  naval  and  imlifajy  froopn. 

After  a  stay  of  two  month-;  the  Hu-v-ian  embit-v.-y  went  to  the  Hague, 
where  it  had  lung  been  e\}H-et<-d.  Tiie  eiitrv  «a.-<  even  more  ma^niheeni 
than  at  Am, -terdam.  Peter  va-h'-.i  i*»  att'-nd  ?!se  formal  atidienee  of  IU'H 
embassy  in  strict  incognito.  \'tt •«•!»,  a»-e«»st»p;injed  by  two  genflemett. 
fetched  htm  in  hin  rurria^-.  Th»-  r/.;ir  ws:-lird  f*»  take  along  hi?«  tlwarf,  nrul 
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when  told  that  space  was  lacking/ he  replied:  "Very  well,  then,  he  will 
sit  on  my  lap."  At  his  command  a  drive  was  taken  outside  the  town.  At 
every  one  of  the  many  mills  that  he  passed,  he  asked  what  it  was  for ;  and  on 
beinf*  told  that  one  before  which  there  were  no  stores  was  a  grinding-mill, 
he  wished  to  enter  it  at  once,  but  it  was  locked.  On  the  road  to  Haarlem 
he  observed  a  small  water-mill  for  irrigating  the  land.  In  was  in  vain  that 
•they  told  him  it  was  encompassed  by  water.  "  I  must  see  it,"  was  the  reply. 
The  czar  satisfied  his  curiosity  and  returned  with  wet  feet.  Twilight  was 
already  setting  in,  and  the  Dutch  escort  of  the  czar  were  rejoicing  that  the 
sight-seeing  was  at  an  end.  But  alas!  before  entering  the  Hague,  Peter 
felt  the  carriage  give  a  sharp  jolt.  "What  is  it?"  he  inquired.  He  was 
told  that  the  carriage  had  driven  on  to  a  ferry-boat.  "I  must  see  it,"  said 
he,  and  by  lantern  light  the  width,  length,  and  depth  of  the  ferry-boat  had 
to  be  taken.  Finally,  at  eleven  at  night,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  Hague 
was  reached.  The  czar  was  given  a  beautiful  bedroom  with  a  four-post 
bed.  He  preferred  a  garret.  After  midnight  it  occurred  to  him  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  hotel  where  his  ambassadors  were.  Looking  there  for  a 
place  to  sleep  in,  he  found  a  Russian  servant  snoring  on  a  bear  skin.  With 
a  few  kicks  he  awakened  him.  "Go  away,  go  away,  I  am  going  to  sleep 
here."  At  last  he  found  a  comfortable  resting  place. 

On  the  clay  of  the  audience,  Peter  dressed  himself  as  an  ordinary _  noble- 
man in  a  blue  garment  not  overladen  with  gold  lace,  a  large  blond  wig,  and 
a  hat  with  white  feathers.    Vitsen  led  him  to  the  anterooin  of  a  hall  where 
•soon  the  members  of  the  states  general  and  many  distinguished  spectators 
.assembled.    As  some  time  passed  before  the  retinue  of  his  embassy  arrived, 
-and  meanwhile  all  eyes  in  the  hall  were  turned  towards  the  ante-chamber 
where  the  czar  was,  he  became  extremely  restless.     "It  takes  too  long," 
he  said  and  wanted  to  depart.    But  Vitsen  represented   to  him  that  he 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  hall  where  the  states  general  were  already 
assembled.    Thereupon  he  demanded  that  the  lords  should  turn  their  backs 
to  him  as  he  passed  through  the  room.    Vitsen  replied  that  he  could  com- 
mand the  lords  nothing,  as  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  land,  but  that  he  would  ask  them.    The  reply  brought  back  was  that 
the  lords  would  stand  up  as  the  czar  passed  through  the  room,  but  would 
not  turn  their  backs.    Peter  then  drew  his  great  wig  before  his  face  and  ran 
.at  full  speed  through  the  assembly  room  and  down  the  porch. 

In  the  Hague  also  Peter  had  several  informal  meetings  with  the  stad- 
holder,  King  William;  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
statesmen  Heinsius,  Van  Slingerland,  Van  Welde,  Van  Haven,  and  with  the 
recorder  of  the  states  general,  Franz  Flagel.  He  besought  the  latter  to 
find  him  someone  who  would  know  how  to  organise  the  Russian  chancellery 
on  the  Dutch  model.  He  also  entered  into  connection  with  the  celebrated 
engineer.  General  Coehorn,  and  on  his  recommendation  took  many  Dutch 
engineering  officers  into  the  Russian  service. 

As  Peter  next  undertook  a  journey  to  Ley  den,  the  great  scientist  Leeu- 
wenhoek  had  to  come  on  board  his  yacht.  He  brought  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  apparatus  and  a  microscope  with  him.  Peter  conversed  with  him 
for  two  hours,  and  manifested  much  pleasure  in  the  observation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  fishes.  Boerhaave  took  him  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
and  to  the  anatomical  lecture-room.  On  observing  that  one  of  his  suite 
could  not  hide  his  aversion  for  a  body  which  seemed  to  him  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  on  account  of  its  exposed  sinews,  he  ordered  him  to 
tear  out  one  of  these  sinews  with  his  teeth. 
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From  Leyden.  Fefer  returned  !»*   Wf.-r.bm 
the  work  on'the  jialley  which  in-1  Uvit  «••"..  m.-M 
name-  of  the  tmvn  Vit.-vu  rr«|tte:,?*-d  the  »y:tr  ?  •  ^ 
Peter  g:w  it    flu'  name   ,lw.-frr-/,ji«r,  a:r.d   Me   f.  »• 
wares  bnmrhl  by  Peter  Iwu  v!t",  if  -lajN-l  >  "  - 


coiifi.lciif.   alfh.anrh   hi-   Ktr/rt't   ;i?l.-J-..!: 
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quarks  and  tooth  dra 

with  great  dexterity  *-:«»»»  ac«|un 

His  .servants  had  to  provide  him 

Through  Yifsen   the   Imteh    .!••«-?  j»-ttt:Mis»-,l    i!;«-   r."ir  *•• 

nation,  which  had  been  banbhed  by  !v:tii  1\  ii"»a  H^V-M,  t ..  i* 
they  offered  t«  prove  their  gr.ifimde  by  :t  pi-.--.-u!  .-i  |mt.i»«f«  ^ 

the  time  In  gran!  the  Jews  thi-;  tv»p",f.     T*  ll  th» -ui  m  !•-»•  '  "'- •• 
them  for  their  offer,  but  iha!   their  ruii>!iii"M  v,<.nM  !.••.•>•::  •    i  • 
seifled  in   Hussia,  for  although   they  have  !*»••  i.-j.»i!.^:>-n  •  •? 
tiic  world  in  buying  and  .'elling,  I  ant  afrai-l  ih»-y  w.-uM  b«-  iv.  .-. 
by  mv  Ihuidans." 

ring  his  sujmirn  in  Am  t<-!d;*us  Pr?*-r  t«T'-;\*-i  ".'    ;   "*'-.' 


:,..(    ,  .  »-,    >.;    I 

•-.:•.'.-.     Iff     '5     •'  • 


sueeessful  engagements  again  l 
braie  I  his  victory  he  j'.-ive  a  hril!i:«-M  t*-f**  ?.« 
of  the  (n\vn.  The  brilliant  vief.-rv  »•!'  1'ji!;*-.- 
decisive  fur  Ihe  i.-'stie  "f  the  u;ir  :i:f_:^>.  t  ff.-' 
On  (he  Ulh  of  November  P«-f«-r,  :i.v,.|.;j 
to  the  Hague,  where  lie  inf>i!u.«-i  Kit-;1;  ^ 
Mngland.  The  king  preer-.l-d  !  i::t,  :».r^l  •>•!  ?  ?5 •'•••  •  --••  >  '  -••-.,• 
under  Ihe  cninmand  <>f  Ad;;.,i!:;!  Mi*'?-!  *  •  >•  '  ;  ,  x  ''•  ;' 
ISIh  of  January.  IMS,  acn.jMio.i;;,-  1  bv  M.  -..  .?,..!•  i  ./••-••• 
sians  of  his  siiile,  he  ;.«•(  ::til  :nf  lf»  !!'*-•'*.'"::  •••  ..':'••:  ' 

of  his  arri\  al  in  l"',mda.nd,  h«j  ij\ci:-?.i-i*>  ••{  ?t.«-    *v«,  .":'..•  ..      ;^.«   '    " 
royal  cas.lle  nf  St>u:>-r  <•!    f«-r  ?!•.«•  li"?;  »•  *•{'    M:     i  •--'•-:.      .'    1  •• 
neigltbnurhotid  nf  fhe  adi'tiia!?  *,   fA"il.   .  xv! •«  *;•  •-  V.--  »     •..'.  -  - •'•  '^  •  ' 
strucliitu  yard",  tin  n-n.     Th» •:••  }:••  !••:».!!;• -I   :-.  .*.,    '••-•   •:   •.•-"•: 
to  draw  up  the  plan  aec»'!.|ir:r  ?>*  w l.ifls  :•.  •'.;•   :•..-.•*   !<    ?••-.•..' 
extreme  jili-a.tin*  in  «b'ejuu|'  ?'••.»•  t-.uu;":i  .'.^   r:'.«    1  ••:«•«,-.   ••<.;.  : 

Which   then   e\rrlli-d   all   n«!'«-r     iii   {!;,»•    ;af    ••?'      '  r.«.    ;  :'..' 

In  his  lini'Miir  Admij;d  i  'at  j^-.u'f^-it  it. •;*./'•;•«•  i  .<.   •'   ./.: .   -v  ,\ 
head  on  Ihe  ,'lrd  ••t"    \|'iil  vJ:ifii  «,.?,.  »v!i,:r:«  ^  !  -  ;    >.  >-••  .-.*••: 
similar  ;;pecjaeli-   iri\en    f»,r  h?t.';   •?»   I !>•!!.•.••   !       1!«    <!"••.    -,:  :* 
cathedral:'   and    clitsrelje-  ,      !!••   j'.i;-!  ;",*•:',?    •'.*'•  r  *     •.    *  -    *^.-    > 
lOngli.sh  church  Wdr.iup;    h«-  a!-.,  u-. :?•••!  fb«-  j. .•••';:.•'•,.  -i-^     ••: 
and  other  serr--.     At    (t-.,f..sl  !.«•  h  •  i   ;!,»•  ».?.*  ..:..-.• .,.»... ,.;.    -.,,.... i   :,• 

the  university  ;hu\\n  him.      \-    r?  Ib-'l •'.?..-!,  !:«•  ;.:<•»•,-•,•  |  »..  ...... 

time  willi  haudicr.-tfl  mest  :>.'.i.\  .'-k:  '.    1.5  .-.,--.    J -.  i     f-  .-,  ?>  f 
to  (he  niflin  maker,  all  I;:-.'!  f  ••     !•.-.«    L:;..   f!  «  ;;    v.  ••?'.      >.s,  !  !.• 

Wiih   hill)    In   I{i.i-i;i  i,f  a!!    f!;<-   b-     »    alid   !:»-«,-  •«.        I  »';:>!.».•    £,r:    -f 

dressed  eiiher  a.-  an  fju'!r!i  j-'-Jt'l'-Jt^iii  «-r  hi  ;'-,  «>.'.».  .-.I  raa!*-*:?.,. 
In  Ih.llmd  th«-  Kn^if.h  «u^;.-h.(,t^'i  h.i»l  <j »•.«••  «•.*.»«•.,{  "L^  •  r.rf  ^ 
rial   thvnu^h  tlu*   Kurl  »«!'    P.-iiibr--l*'    ••»»  fl."  :::-l    •  i    \'  -vs.'.J 
they  hurl  pelit.!njifti   f,,r  |i»-nuj'..:.i«'i4  !•<»  i:^j»--rt  !-M|-,M---  •*  » i, la^li 


*», .. 


:»l.      ^      ;, 

•  f     ; : . 
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strongly  forbidden  under  the  czars  Michael  and  Alexis),  and  offered  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  The  marquis  of  Carmar- 
then now  again  broached  the  subject,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  a  treaty  was 
signed  with  the  Russian  ambassador  Golovin  for  three  years,  which  author- 
ised Carmarthen's  agents  to  import  into  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  first 
year  three  thousand  hogsheads  (of  five  hundred  English  pounds  each),  and 
in  each  of  the  following  two  years  four  thousand  hogsheads,  under  a  tax 
of  4  kopecks  in  the  pound.  Twelve  thousand  Bounds  were  paid  down  m 
advance  This  money  placed  the  czar  in  a  position  to  make  still  greater 
purchases,  as  well  as  to  engage  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  in  his  service; 
amongst  them  the  astronomer  and  professor  of  mathematics  Ferguson  ol 
Scotland,  the  engineer  Captain  Perry,  and  the  shipbuilders  John  Dean  and 

°S  King  William  made  Peter  a  present  of  the  Royal  Transport,  &  very  beau- 
tiful yacht,  which  he  generally  used  for  his  passage  over  to  Holland.  I  eter 
went  on  board  this  vessel,  and  got  back  to  Holland  in  the  end  of  May,  1698. 
He  took  with  him  three  captains  of  men-of-war,  fiye-and-twenty  captains 
of  merchant  ships,  forty  lieutenants,  thirty  pilots,  thirty  surgeons,  two  hun- 
ch-eel and  fifty  gunners,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  artificers.  This  colony 
of  ingenious  men  in  the  several  arts  and  professions  sailed  from  Holland  to 
Archangel  on  board  the  Royal  Transport;  and  were  sent  thence  to  the  different 
places  where  their  service  was  necessary.  Those  whom  he  engaged  at  Amster- 
dam took  the  route  of  Narva,  at  that  time  subject  to  Sweden. 

While  the  czar  was  thus  transporting  the  arts  and  manufactures  from 
England  and  Holland  to  his  own  dominions,  the  officers  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Rome  and  Italy  succeeded  so  far  as  also  to  engage  some  artists  in  his 
service.  General  Sheremetrev,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  embassy  to  Italy, 
made  the  tour  of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Malta;  while  the  czar  proceeded 
to  Vienna  with  the  other  ambassadors.  All  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  observe 
the  military  discipline  of  the  Germans,  after  seeing  the  English  fleet  and  the 
dockyards  in  Holland.  But  it  was  not  the  desire  of  improvement  alone  that 
induced  him  to  make  this  tour  to  Vienna,  he  had  likewise  a  political  view; 
for  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Turks.  Peter  had  a  private  audience  of  Leopold,  and  the  two  monarchs 
stood  the  whole  time  of  the  interview,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  ceremony. 

During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  there  happened  nothing  remarkable,  except  the 
celebration  of  the  ancient  feast  of  "landlord  and  landlady/'  which  Leopold 
thought  proper  to  revive  upon  the  czar's  account,  after  it  had  been  disused 
during  his  whole  reign.  The  manner  of  making  this  entertainment,  to  which 
the  Germans  gave  the  name  of  Wirthschaft^  was  as  follows:  The  emperor 
was  landlord,  and  the  empress  landlady;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  arch- 
dukes, and  the  archduchesses  were  generally  their  assistants;  they  entertained 
people  of  all  nations,  dressed  after  the  most  ancient  fashion  of  their  respective 
countries.  Those  who  were  invited  as  guests  drew  lots  for  tickets;  on  each 
of  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  the  character  to  be  repre- 
sented. One  had  a  ticket  for  a  Chinese  mandarin,  another  for  a  Tatar  mirza, 
another  for  a  Persian  satrap,  or  a  Roman  senator;  a  princess  might  happen  to 
be  allotted  the  part  of  a  gardener's  wife,  or  amilkwoman;  and  a  prince  might 
act  the  peasant  or  soldier.  They  had  dances  suited  to  these  different  char- 
acters; and  the  landlord  and  landlady  with  their  family  waited  at  table. 
On  this  occasion  Peter  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Frieslancl  boor,  and  in  this 
character  was  addressed  by  everybody,  at  the  same  time  that  they  talked 
to  him  of  the  great  czar  of  Muscovy.  "  These  indeed  are  trifles,"  says  Vol- 
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peace  for  thirty  years  with  the  Turks  and  he  found  himself  at  the  head ^of  a 
numerous  army,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  which  was  well  disciplined,  and  eager 
fofSyWt.  The  death  of  General  Lefort,  in  1699,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six,  slightly  retarded  the  progress  of  his  movements;  but  in  the  tallow- 
ing year  he  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  events  that  called  other  powers  into 
action  and  afforded  him  a  feasible  excuse  for  taking  the  field. 

Charles  XII,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  recently  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.    The  occasion  seemed  to  yield  an  auspicious  oppor- 
tunity  to  Poland  and  Denmark  for  the  recovery  of  certain  provinces  that  in 
the  course  of  former  wars  had  either  been  wrested  from  them  by  bweclen,  or 
ceded  by  capitulation.    Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  called  by  choice  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  was  the  first  to  assert  this  doctrine  of  restitution,  in 
which  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Danish  king.    Livonia  and  Jistnoma 
had  been  ceded  by  Poland  to  Charles  XI,  and  the  provinces  of  Holstem  and 
Schleswig  had  been  conquered  from  Denmark  in  the  same  reign,  and  annexed 
to  the  Swedish  territories.    The  object  of  the  allies  was  to  recover  those 
places.    Sweden,  thus  assailed  in  two  quarters,  presented  an  apparently  easy 
victory  to  the  czar,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  possess  himself  of  Ingria  and 
Karelia,  that  lay  between  him  and  the  sea.     A  confederacy  was,  therefore, 
entered  into  by  the  three  powers  for  the  specific  view  of  recovering  by  war 
those  provinces  that  had  previously  been  lost  by  war.     But  Peter  miscal- 
culated his  means.    The  arms  of  Sweden  were  crowned  with  triumphs,  and 
her  soldiery  were  experienced  in  the  field.    The  Russian  troops,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  for  the  greater  part  but  raw  recruits,  and,  except  against  the  Turks 
and  Tatars,  had  as  yet  but  little  practice  in  military  operations.     The  genius 
of  Peter  alone  could  have  vanquished  the  difficulties  of  so  unequal  a  contest. 
The  preparations  that  were  thus  in  course  of  organisation  awakened  the 
energies  of  Charles.    Without  waiting  for  the  signal  of  attack  from  the  enemy, 
he  sent  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  into  Pomerania,  and,  embarking  with  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  compelled  the 
king  of  Denmark  within  six  weeks  to  sign  a  peace  by  which  the  possession  of 
Holstein  was  confirmed  to  the  reigning  duke,  and  a  full  indemnity  obtained 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.    He  had  no  sooner  overthrown  the  designs 
of  the  Danish  monarch  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  Poland.     Augustus 
had  laid  siege  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia;  but  that  city  was  defended  with 
such  obstinacy  by  Count  Dalberg  that  the  Polish  general  was  glad  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  upon  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  spare  the  Dutch 
merchandise  which  was  at  that  time  stored  in  the  port.    Thus  the  confed- 
eration was  dissolved,  and  the  struggle  was  left  single-handed  between  the 
Russians  and  trie  Swedes. 

Peter  undismayed  by  the  reverses  of  his  allies,  poured  into  Ingria  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  Of  these  troops  there  were  but  twelve  thousand  dis- 
ciplined soldiers;  the  remainder  consisted  of  serfs  and  fresh  levies,  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  rudely  clad,  armed  only  with  clubs  and  pikes,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire-arms  The  Swedish  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  onlv  eight  thousand  strong;  but  it  was  composed  of  experienced  bat- 
talions., flusned  by  recent  successes,  and  commanded  by  able  generals  The 
advanced  guards  of  the  Russians  were  dispersed  on  their  progress  in  some 
skirmishes  with  the  Swedes;  but  the  main  body  penetrated  tf  the  ™ 

and  intrenched  itself  before  the  walls  of  Narva,  a.  fn-H-lfWi  r*ann  _ 


Narva,  ^  a  fortified  place  on  the  banks 


regiments  that  were  on  their  march  from 
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Novgorod,  as  well  as  to  confer  with  the  king  of  Poland  in  consequence  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Riga,  left  the  camp,  delegating  the  command  to 
the  duke  of  Croy,  a  Flemish  officer,  and  prince  Dolgoruki,  the  commissary- 
general. 

His  absence  was  fatal  to  this  undertaking.  Charles,  during  a  violent 
snow-storm,  that  blew  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Russians,  attacked  the 
enemy  in  their  intrenchments.  The  besiegers  were  filled  with  consternation. 
The  duke  of  Croy  issued  orders  which  the  prince  Dolgoruki  refused  to  execute, 
and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  amongst  the  troops.  The  Russian  officers 
rose  against  the  Germans  and  massacred  the  duke's  secretary,  Colonel  Lyons, 
and  several  others.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign  was  necessary  to  restore 
confidence  and  order,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  mind  the  soldiers, 
flying  from  their  posts  and  impeding  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
were  slaughtered  in  detail  by  the  Swedes.  In  this  exigency,  the  duke  of  Croy, 
as  much  alarmed  by  the  temper  of  the  Russians  as  by  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  almost  all  the  German  officers  in  the  service,  surrendered 
to  the  victorious  Charles,  who,  affecting  to  despise  his  antagonist,  contented 
himself  with  retaining  a  few  general  officers  and  some  of  the  Saxon  auxiliaries, 
as  prisoners  to  grace  his  ovation  at  Stockholm,  and  suffered  the  vanquished 
troops  to  return  home.  Thus  failed  the  first  descent  upon  Ingria,  which  cost 
Russia,  even  on  the  statement  of  the  czar  himself,  between  five  thousand  and 
six  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Swedes  is  estimated  by  Peter  at  three 
thousand,  but  Voltaire  reduces  the  number  to  twelve  hundred,  which,  con- 
sidering the  relative  positions  of  both  armies,  and  the  disadvantages  of  other 
kinds  under  which  the  Russians  were  placed,  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate. 

This  unprppitious  event  did  not  discourage  Peter.  "The  Swedes,"  he 
observed,  "  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  some  time,  but  they  will  teach 
us,  at  last,  how  to  beat  them."  If  Charles,  however,  had  followed  up  his 
success,  and  pushed  his  fortunes  into  the  heart  of  Russia  immediately  after 
this  victory,  he  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  But,  elated  with  his  triumphs  in  Denmark,  and  tempted  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Poles,  lie  embraced  the  more  facile  and  dazzling  project  of 
concentrating  his  whole  power  against  Augustus,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  withdraw  his  army  from  Poland  until  he  had  deprived  the  elector  of 
his  throne.  The  opportunity  he  thus  afforded  Peter  of  recruiting  his  shat- 
tered forces,  and  organising  fresh  means  of  aggression,  was  the  most  remark- 
able mistake  in  the  whole  career  of  that  vain  but  heroic  monarch. 


RALLYING  FROM  DEFEAT 


While  Charles  was  engaged  in  Poland,  Peter  gained  time  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  measures  which  his  situation  suggested.  Despatching  a 
body  of  troops  to  protect  the  frontiers  at  Pskov,  he  repaired  in  person  to 
Moscow,  and  occupied  himself  throughout  the  ensuing  winter  in  raising  and 
training  six  regiments  of  infantry,  consisting  of  1000  men  each,  and  several 
regiments  of  dragoons.  Having  lost  145  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  affair  at  Narva 
he  ordered  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bells  of  the  convents  and  churches  to 
be  cast  into  field  pieces;  and  was  prepared  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1701  to 
resume  hostilities  with  increased  strength,  and  an  artillery  of  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  142  field  pieces,  12  mortars,  and  13  howitzers. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  army.  Con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  diffusing  employment  amongst  his  subjects,  and 
increasing  their  domestic  prosperity,  he  introduced  into  the  country  flocks  of 
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sheep  from  Saxony,  and  shepherds  to  attend  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  wool ; 
established  hospitals,  and  linen  and  paper  manufactories;  encouraged  tne  art 
of  printing;  and  invited  from  distant  places  a  variety  of  artisans  to  impart  to 
the  lower  classes  a  knowledge  of  useful  crafts.  These  proceedings  were  treated 
with  levity  and  contempt  by  Charles,  who  appears  throughout  to  nave 
despised  the  Russians,  and  who,  engrossed  by  his  campaign  in  Corn-land  ana 
Lithuania,  intended  to  turn  back  to  Moscow  at  his  leisure,  after  he  should 
have  dethroned  Augustus,  and  ravaged  the  domains  of  Saxony. 

Unfortunately  the  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the  councils   ot  .Poland 
assisted  to  carry  these  projects  rapidly  into  effect.    Peter  was  anxious  to  enter 
into  a  new  alliance  with  Augustus,  but,  in  an  interview  he  held  witn  tnat 
prince  at  Birzen,  he  discovered  the  weakness  of  his  position  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  expecting  any  effectual  succour  at  his  hands.    The  Polish  diet,  equally 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Saxon  and  Russian  soldiery  in  their  affairs, 
and  afraid  to  incur  the  hostility  of  Charles,  refused  to  sanction  a  league  that 
threatened  to  involve  them  in  serious  difficulties.    Hence,  Augustus,  left  to 
his  own  resources,  was  easily  deprived  of  a  throne  which  he  seemed  to  hold 
against  the  consent  of  the  people,  while  Peter  was  forced  to  conduct  the  war 
alone.    His  measures  were  consequently  taken  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
His  army  was  no  sooner  prepared  for  action  than  he  re-entered  Ingria,  animat- 
ing the  troops  by  his  presence  at  the  several  points  to  which  he  directed  their 
movements.    In  some  accidental  skirmishes  with  small  bodies  of  the  Swedes, 
he  reaped  a  series  of  minor  successes,  that  inspired  the  soldiers  with  confi- 
dence and  improved  their  skill  for  the  more  important  scenes  that  were  to 
follow.    Constantly  in  motion  between  Pskov,  Moscow,  and  Archangel^  at 
which  last  place  he  built  a  fortress  called  the  New  Dvina,  he  diffused  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  becoming  inured  to  action. 
An  open  battle  at  last  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorpat;  on  the 
borders  of  Livonia,  when  General  Sheremetrev  fell  in  -with  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  on  the  1st  of  January,  1702,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  four  hours, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  their  artillery  and  fly  in  disorder.     On  this  occa- 
sion, the  Swedes  are  said  to  have  lost  three  thousand  men,  while  there  were 
but  one  thousand  killed  on  the  opposite  side.    General  Sheremetrev  was  imme- 
diately created  a  field-marshal,  and  public  thanks  were  offered  up  for  the  victory. 
Following  up  this  signal  triumph,  the  czar  equipped  one  fleet  upon  Lake 
Peipus  to  protect  the  territory  of  Novgorod,  and  manned  another  upon  Lake 
Ladoga,  to  resist  the  Swedes  in  case  they  should  attempt  a  landing.     Thus 
guarded  at  the  vulnerable  points,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  plans  in  the 
interior  with  greater  certainty  and  effect. 

Marshal  Sheremetrev  in  the  meantime  marched  upon  Marienburg,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Livonia  and  Ingria,  achieving  on  his  progress  another 
triumph  over  the  enemy  near  the  village  of  Humolova.  The  garrison  at 
Marienburg,  afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  siege,  capitulated  at  once, 
on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  permitted  a  free  passage,  which 
was  agreed  to ;  but  an  intemperate  officer  having  set  fire  to  the  powder  maga- 
zine, to  prevent  the  negotiation  from  being  effected,  by  which  a  number  of 
soldiers  on  both  sides  were  killed,  the  Russians  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
destro3^ed  the  town. 


THE  ANTECEDENTS  OF  AN  EMPRESS 


Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  was  a  young  Livonian  girl,  called  Martha,  an 
orphan  who  resided  in  the  household  of  the  Lutheran  minister  of  Marienburg. 
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She  had  been  married  the  day  before  to 'a  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  army;  and 
when  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Russian  general  Bauer,  she  was 
bathed  in  tears,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  in  the  melee.  Struck  with  her  appearance,  and  curi- 
ous to  learn  the  history  of  so  interesting  a  person,  the  general  took  her  to  his 
house,  and  appointed  her  to  the  superintendence  of  his  household  affairs. 
Bauer  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  intercourse 
with  Martha  should  have  exposed  her  to  the  imputation  of  having  become  his 
mistress;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason,  judging  by  the  immediate  circum- 
stances as  well  as  the  subsequent  life  of  that  celebrated  woman,  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  Bauer  is  said  to  have  denied  the  fact,  which  is  sufficiently 
probable,  as  it  was  evidently  to  his  interest  to  acquit  the  lady  of  such  an 
accusation;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Menshikov, 
seeing  her  at  the  general's  house,  and 
fascinated  by  her  manners,  solicited  the 
general  to  transfer  her  services  to  his 
domestic  establishment;  which  was  at 
once  acceded  to  by  the  general,  who 
was  under  too  many  obligations  to  the 
prince  to  leave  him  the  option  of  a  re- 
fusal. 

Martha  now  became  the  avowed 
mistress  of  the  libertine  Menshikov,  in 
which  capacity  she  lived  with  him  until 
the  year  1703,  when,  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen,  she  enslaved  the  czar  as 
much  by  her  talents  as  by  her  beauty, 
and  exchanged  the  house  of  the  prince 
for  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  The  ex- 
traordinary influence  she  subsequently 
exercised  when,  from  having  been  the 
mistress  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
czar,  and  ultimately  the  empress  Cath- 
erine, developing,  throughout  the  vari- 
ous turns  of  her  fortune,  a  genius  worthy  of  consort  with  that  of  Peter  him- 
self, opens  a  page  in  history  not  less  wonderful  than  instructive.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  sovereign  with  a  subject  was  common  in  Russia;  but,  as  Voltaire 
remarks,  the  union  of  royalty  with  a  poor  stranger,  captured  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  pillaged  town,  is  an  incident  which  the  most  marvellous  combinations  of 
fortune  and  merit  never  produced  before  or  since  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


CATHERINE  I 
(1684-1727) 


MILITAKT  SUCCESS:    FOUNDATION  OF  ST.   PETERSBURG 

The  most  important  operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  year  1702  were  now 
directed  to  the  river  Neva,  the  branches  of  which  issue  from  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  and,  subsequently  reuniting,  are  discharged  into  the  Baltic. 
Close  to  the  point  where  the  river  flowed  from  the  lake  was  an  island,  on  which 
stood  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Noteborg.  This  place,  maintaining  a 
position  that  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  future  views,  Peter  resolved 
to  reduce  in  the  first  instance;  and,  after  laying  siege  to  it  for  nearly  a  month, 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  by  assault.  A  profusion  of  rewards  and  honours  were 
on  this  occasion  distributed  amongst  the  army,  and  a  triumphal  procession 
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reported  to  have  said  that  Peter  might  amuse  himself  as  he  thought  fit  in 
IS™  a  citv  as  he  should  soon  find  time  to  take  it  from  him  and  set  fire 
tr ?h f  wooden  'houses  The  Porte,  however,  did  not  look  with  indifference 
?p^M?±±ST«ul  «t  an  ambassador  to  him  to  comp^  of  his  prepa- 
rations-  but  Peter  replied  that  he  was  master  of  his  own  dominions,  as  tne 
Porte  was  of  his,  and  that  his  object  was  not  to  infringe  the  peace,  but  to 
render  Russia  "respectable"  upon  the  Euxme. 

RENEWED  HOSTILITIES 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  decision  of  the  disputes  in 
Poland  enabled  Charles  to  turn  back  upon  Ingria,  where  Peter  was  making 
so  successful  a  stand.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1704,  the  primate  of  Wai- 
saw  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Augustus,  who  was  in  due  form  deposed  by 
the  diet.  The  nomination  of  the  new  king  was  placed  in  the  hands  ot  L'™e?> 
who  proposed  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  a  young  nobleman  distinguished  lor  nis 
accomplishments,  who  was  accordingly  declared  king  of  Poland  and  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania.  But  Lithuania  had  not  as  yet  sent  in  her  adherence  to 
either  side;  and  Peter,  still  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Augustus, 
whose  Saxon  troops  were  every  day  suffering  fresh  discomfitures  from  the 
Swedish  army,  sent  that  monarch  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  men 
to  support  his  claims  in  the  undecided  province.  The  military  force  of  Rus- 
sia had  now  become  a  formidable  body,  highly  disciplined,  and  fully  equipped; 
and  Peter,  without  loss  of  time,  in  the  spring  of  1704,  disposed  the  remainder 
of  his  army  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  he  sent  under  the  command  of 
Field-Marshal  Sheremetrev,  to  besiege  Dorpat,  while  he  took  in  person  the 
conduct  of  the  other  against  Narva,  where  he  had  formerly  endured  a  signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat,  which  is  better  known  by  this  siege  than  by  the  university  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  previously  established  there,  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late by  a  ruse  de  guerre.  It  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  become 
master  of  Lake  Peipus,  for  which  purpose  a  Russian  flotilla  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Embach.  Upon  the  advance  of  a  Swedish  squadron 
a  naval  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.  Peter  now  sat  down  before  Dorpat,  but,  finding  that 
the  commandant  held  out  for  six  weeks,  he  adopted  an  ingenious  device  to 
procure  entrance  into  the  town.  He  disguised  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  in  the  uniforms  of  Swedish  soldiers,  giving  them  Swedish 
standards  and  flags.  These  pretended  Swedes  attacked  the  trenches,  and 
the  Russians  feigned  a  fight.  The  garrison  of  the  town,  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, made  a  sortie,  when  the  false  attackers  and  the  attacked  reunited, 
fell  upon  the  troops,  and  entered  the  town.  A  great  slaughter  ensued,  and, 
to  .save  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  the  commandant  surrendered. 

At  Narva  Peter  was  equally  successful.  The  siege  was  conducted  under 
his  own  personal  command.  Sword  in  hand,  he  attacked  three  bastions 
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mmmted  men;  and  Peter,  shocked  at  the  cruelties  he  witnessed,  threw  him- 
AM  amongst  the  barbarians  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders  and  slew  several 
ot  them  m  the  public  streets.  A  number  of  the  unfortunate  citizens  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  hotel  de  ville;  and  the  czar,  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  east  his  bloody  sword  on  the  table,  declaring  that  it  was  stained  not 
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with  the  blood  of  the  citizens  but  of  his  own  soldiers,  which  he  had  shed  to 
save  their  lives. 

These  victories  were  decisive  of  the  position  of  Peter.  He  was  now  master 
of  all  Ingria,  the  government  of  which  he  conferred  upon  Menzikov,  whom 
he  created  a  prince  of  the  empire  and  major-general  in  the  army.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Menzikov,  through  the.  various  grades  of  the  service,  from  his  humble 
situation  as  a  pastrycook's  boy  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state,  was  a 
practical  reproof  to  the  indolent  and  ignorant  nobility,  who  were  now  taught 
to  feel  that  merit  was  the  only  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  czar. 
The  old  system  of  promotion  was  closed.  The  claims  of  birth  and  the  pride  of 
station  ceased  to  possess  any  influence  at  court.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  impressed  with  the  justice  that  dictated  this  important  change  in  the 
dispensation  of  honour  and  rewards,  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  inspired 
with  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  activity;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  Peter 
forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  few,  whose  power  was  daily  on  the  decline, 
he  drew  around  him  the  mixed  wonder  and  allegiance  of  the  many,  whose 
power  he  was  daily  enlarging.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  hearts  of  a  scattered  population,  as  various  in  habits  and  in 
language  as  it  had  always  been  discordant  in  interests  and  disunited  in  action. 

Having  acquired  this  valuable  possession,  and  secured  himself  in  St. 
Petersburg  against  the  Swedes,  it  was  the  profound  policy  of  Peter  to  keep 
up  the  war  between  Charles  and  Augustus,  with  a  view  to  weaken  by  diver- 
sion the  strength  of  the  former.  He  accordingly  made  a  great  offer  of  assist- 
ance to  the  dethroned  king,  and  despatched  General  Repuin  with  six  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot  to  the  borders  of  Lithuania;  while  he  advanced 
in  person  into  Courland  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force.  Here  he  received  a 
severe  check,  having  fallen  in  with  the  Swedish  general  Lewenhauft,  who 
defeated  the  Russians  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  the  czar's  troops 
lost  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  men,  and  the  Swedes  no  more 
than  two  thousand.  Peter,  notwithstanding,  penetrated  into  Courland,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  capital,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation.  On  this  occasion 
the  Swedes  degraded  themselves  by  committing  an  extensive  pillage  in  the 
palace  and  archives  of  the  dukes  of  Courland,  descending  even  into  the  mauso- 
leums to  rob  the  dead  of  their  jewels.  The  Russians,  however,  before  they 
would  take  charge  of  the  vaults,  made  a  Swedish  colonel  sign  a  certificate 
that  their  sacrilegious  depredations  were  the  acts  of  his  own  countrymen. 


POLISH  AFFAIRS 

The  greatest  part  of  Courland,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Ingria,  had  now 
been  conquered  in  detail  by  Peter,  and,  as  Charles  was  still  engrossed  by  his 
operations  in  Poland  and  Saxony,  he  returned  to  Moscow  to  pass  the  winter; 
but  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force  towards  Grodno,  where  the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Saxony  were 
encamped,  recalled  him  from  his  repose.  Peter  immediately  hastened  to  the 
field,  and  found  all  the  avenues  occupied  by  Swedish  troops.  A  battle  ensued 
near  Fraustadt,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  confederated  battalions,  under 
the  command  of  General  Schullemberg,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  six  thousand  of  whom  were  Russians,  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  With 
an  insignificant  exception,  they  were  nearly  all  slain.  Some  ^  authorities 
attribute  this  disaster  to  the  treachery  of  a  French  regiment,  which  had  the 
care  of  the  Saxon  artillery;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  most  sanguinary  atroci- 
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the  poem  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  pictures  of  Horace  Vernet.  Loosened  from 
the  back  of  the  untamed  horse  that  fled  with  him  to  the  deserts  of  Ukraine, 
he  at  once  took  rank  in  the  Cossack  army,  and  rose  by  means  of  treachery, 
practised  against  all  the  chiefs  in  turn,  to  fill  the  highest  posts  in  the  military 
service.  His  good  fortune  created  for  him  numerous  enemies;  but  the  czar, 
who  admired  him  for  his  intelligence  and  had  faith  in  his  fidelity,  invariably 
delivered  over  to  him  his  detractors.  He  put  to  death  the  monk  Solomon 
for  revealing  his  intrigues  with  Sophia  and  the  king  of  Poland,  and  later 
denunciators  shared  the  same  fate. 

Ukraine,  meanwhile,  was  being  undermined  by  various  factions.  In  the 
Cossack  army  there  was  always  a  Russian  party,  a  party  that  wished  to  restore 
the  Polish  domination,  and  a  party  which  designed  to  deliver  over  the  country 
to  the  Turks.  In  1693  Petrik,  a  Turkish  chief,  invaded  Ukraine  but  failed  in 
his  attempts  at  subjugation.  Moreover,  profound  dissent  existed  between 
the  army  and  the  sedentary  populations  of  Ukraine.  The  hetman  was  con- 
stantly scheming  to  make  himself  independent,  the  officers  of  the  army 
objected  to  rendering  an  account  of  their  actions  to  others,  and  the  soldiers 
wished  to  live  at  the  country's  expense  without  working  or  paying  taxes. 
The  farmers,  who  had  founded  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  _  the  country, 
the  citizens  in  towns  who  were  not  secure  in  the  pursuit  of  their  avocations, 
the  whole  peaceful  and  laborious  population,  in  fact,  longed  to  be  free  from 
•this  turbulent  military  oligarchy  and  called  upon  the  czar  at  Moscow  to 
liberate  them. 

Mazeppa  represented  the  military  element  in  Ukraine  and  knew  that  he 
was  odious  to  the  quiet  classes.  The  czar  showered  proofs  of  confidence  upon 
ihim,  but  Mazeppa  had  reason  to  fear  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  state. 
'The  burdens  that  the  empire  imposed  upon  the  vassal  state  were  day  by  day 
becoming  heavier,  and  the  war  against  Charles  XII  served  to  increase  them 
still  mofie.  There  was  everything  to  fear  from  the  imperious  humour  and 
autocratic  pretensions  of  the  czar,  and  the  imminent  invasion  of  the  Swedes 
was  certain,  to  precipitate  a  crisis;  either  Little  Russia  would  become  inde- 
pendent with  the  aid  of  strangers,  or  their  defeat  on  her  soil  would  deal  the 
-death-blow  to  her  prosperity  and  hopes  for  the  future.  Knowing  that  the 
hour  was  approaching  when  he  should  be  obliged  to  obey  the  white  czar 
Mazeppa  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  communication  with  Stanislaus 
'Leszczynski,  the  king  of  Poland  elected  by  the  Swedish  party.  The  witty 
princess  Dolskaia  gave  him  an  alphabet  in  cipher.  Hitherto  Mazeppa  had 
given  over  to  the  czar  all  letters  containing  propositions  of  betrayal,  just 
as  the  czar  had  surrendered  to  him  his  accusers.  On  receiving  the  letters  of 
the  princess  he  remarked  with  a  smile :  "  Wicked  woman,  she  wishes  to  draw 
me  away  from  the  czar." 

When,  however,  the  hand  of  the  sister  of  Menshikov  was  refused  to  one 
of  his  cousins,  when  the  Swedish  war  and  the  passage  of  Muscovite  troops 
limited  his  authority  and  increased  taxation  in  his  territory,  when  the  czar 
sent  urgent  injunctions  for  the  equipment  of  troops  after  the  European 
fashion,  and  he  could  feel  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  Moscow  constantly 
growing  around  him,  he  wrote  to  Leszczynski  that  though  the  Polish  army 
was  weak  in  numbers  it  had  his  entire  good  will.  His  confidant  Orlik  was  in 
the  secret  of  all  these  manoeuvres,  and  several  of  his  subordinates  who  had 
divined  them  undertook  to  denounce  him  to  the  czar.  The  denunciation  was 
very  precise  and  revealed  all  the  secret  negotiations  with  the  emissaries  of 
the  king  and  of  the  princess  Dolskaia;  but  it  failed  before  the  blind  confidence 
of  the  czar.  Palei,  one  of  the  denunciators,  was  exiled  to  Siberia;  Iskra  and 
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Kntrhtmlx'i,  the  rt'iuamiiur  two,  were  tWrnl  l<y  lurtmv  to  avow  theniM-lvr-: 
calumniators,  and  were  thru  delivered  over  to  the  hettnan  and  In-headed. 
Ma'/epp:i  realised  (hut  good  iWtune  ntsrlt  a^  his  could  iu»i  IOUK  endure,  and  the 
malt'ontentH  urged  upon  him  the  consideration  of  the  common  .-safety.  At  this 
juncture  Charles  XII  arrived  in  the  neitfhU  mi-hood  uf  Little  Huxnin.  *  "  l\  is  the 
devil  who  brings  him  here!"  eried  Ma,trj»pa,  :tn«l  placed  brhvem  his  two 
powerful  enemies  }»•  tArTh-il  all  hi:!  rral'f  h>  prc  rrvc  (ht-  in»lfj«-n«i»'Un'  of  his 
littlf  stair  without  ^ivjiii1;  him-.i-lf  ini"  fh*j  iiainl,-;  «<t'  »-ith»'f  ('ImrlrM  XII  nr 
i'rtrr  the  tJfi-Hl.  \\b-a  tlu-  latfr-r  invif«-il  him  hi  JMJU  thr-  ariuy  hr  ffi^unl 
illnrss;  inn  MfUNliiknv  upproarhinf1;  ?aiutilfann»n-,ly  wjih  t'haVh'.M  XII,  if 
was  itt't-rviury  t»>  n»ak«*  a  rhuuv.  Ma/«-ppa  l»l"{  hi.-j  IK-*!,  ntllir«| 
(it'V«»(4'il  Cn-i^arks  ultuuf  hint,  au»!  rrM',-:t-»l  rl»-  Ur,-  ua  fur  llu4  pttrpo.se  t»f 
11  jtmt'ti<«n  witli  the  r»»li.-.h  aruiy.  At  thn  thr  r/ar  i.-i-iiint  u  prtir 
tlt'lumut-iiig  tin'  tn-a-vuit  uf  Ma/rppa,  lu-i  allianc-r  with  tin*  hnvtirs,  hirt  plotM  Its 
hrJ!»j^  t'krniue  oun*  nn»r«'  uu»I»-r  va.-.-  alav1;*'  t«»  rnhtii«lan»t  t*<  t«v.;h>jv  tho  totuplcn 
ttf  (in<|  autl  thr  huh*  lut'iuf  .trri»-«  tu  flu*  wiiah'x  Ma/rppu';,  rapitnl,  Bnttinn, 
WUM  takrtt  by  MrU'4uknV  a»»»t  ra.^-it  f*i  thf  ^r«iuu»I,  hi:?  iti'ruiuplii'r^  |H»rwl»'tI  oti 
the  wht'rl  t«r  thr  uruiToM  * 
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.Muxrppa  with  hi^  nnuv  pa^.-^nl  o\rr  th«*  Uf-.-iHa;  hb  ftilluwrn*,  hcnvrvfr, 

tiflirvrtl  tlu'V  Wrt'r  t«*iu^  In  I  at'.:v»r.-t  (  'harlr-i,  au»}  tlr-si-ilnl  thrir  lu'tUiUJl  M 
HOC»IJ  H.S  h»M  vjrw.s  wrr«*  known,  iK-i-au'-r  tii»'vha»l  uuur  tn  frurfnuu  IVtrr  than 

tti  hopr  trtilii  {  liarlr.M.  Thr  hrttnan  J»«tnr-«l  thr  Swnlr-s  witll  naly  ,'irvrli  thollHUUil 
tlU-IJ,  luit  (  "harlivi  pj'ti.-frritfrii  hi'i  Iliarrh  Htnl  il«v.pi.'ir<l  rVrry  W:.cvr(liuK'  H4t 
pawr«l  thr  Htvuia;  th»'  ("imsttrv  *ai  thr  farther  MM*'  Iwrattir  uttiir  aiu!  innro 
<Itv-;ejlati',  an*i  nppraraiu'r.'i  utnir  jurhttu'hnly,  i«<r  thr  wiufrr  wa:i  <a?«*  of  the 
liiu.t  ,'t'Vrrr;  hutuirrtl-i  of  hrnve  Stt«-'l»vi  wrrr  fru/rn  tu  ilrath  l<rr:m;;e  Chai'liM 
iii'M-itr»I  upuij  pnr.-.-tjiuj.*  hi  uuarrh  rvru  in  I  irrrmlrtT  an»l  January.  Tin*  civil 
war  ill  I'nlatui  ia  the  inrjin  tiiu**  ra^nl  inorr  vtult-utly  than  ever,  iUid  I'etrr 
M-nt.  liivi'iiun-i  t»l"  hi-s  Htrv.jau--t  tn  ha!a.'v«  ;u»t  prrr-rfutr  the  parti.".ait'i  nf  Stani.i' 
laUH.  'The  thiet4  Jarij  \\h«>  :it«n«l  in  ti|i',-.t  iiutucihafe  rrl.'ituai  ttt  the  Swedish 
ktllKf  I'ip'T*  Uehlr-kuM,  UJj'I  I,*"VrnhaUpt,  U-ltaif-'r.l,  iiui'-rtt,  aiUuIiK  the 

gmite.st  tneu  nf  their  century;   !»nt  they  v,rr«*  ,':«»tnrtiin«-.'i  tlj.-itiniteji  in  their 

tlte  ntfstinae     "|"  the  kin. 


Mu/4'{»|»fV  frit  H  WMTiher  t«t  hi't  rnltueetjntt  With  t  'hai'lr-s,  hl'^  re::ttlen»'e  >  Hattt 
rittl  Wa;s  tlr.strnvrtt  hy  Mrn^hiktiv,  and  hi1*  t'nilht'ul  I  '«r:.-saek.--(,  ttpuu  1'i'trr'M 
tit'inuti'I,  Were  ulilii'rtl  tn  i'|t»«*r.»*  Jintit  her  hetuiau  •  N'ovnulH-r,  tVUS».  Nnther 
I'tper  ttor  M;t/e|ijia  rtntM  tju*Ve  thr  tiK-ittnatr  kin}-!  to  rehn»|ui'ih  hi'«  inan'h 
towut'd't  th»-  ill  f«irtihr«!  nfy  of  l'uif««tta,  Ma;*-jiji;i  reprr-n-nteii  to  him  in 
Vain  that,  t»y  an  nttark  tipmi  I'nlt"Wa  he  wou!«l  r\rit«-  the  ('<n/(ark:i  of  the 
Falls  (X:tpHrt>^iaii.-t*  ut'ainnt  him;  att«I  I'ip'-r  enlr»-;tt«-.l  hiuij  to  no  purpose,  to 
tiraw  nearer  in  the  I'«»l«vj,  uho  were  f;{.\mtr.il'lr  tti  ht.-i  rnu?*e,  anil  to  inarvh 
towartls  the  I)nir{«-r;  he  eunfinufl,  howrvrr,  to  .'.aerihre  !u"rt  men  hy  hi'-i 
rnairli,  till,  in  1'Vhruary  ilVnu>,a  thaw  .-srt  in. 

He  wa.n  jiueerx-.t'tii  in  ^ainin^  thr  fuvtmr  of  thr  Xaparo^irum  throu^lt  their 
hetinan,  itoroijru-.ki;  hut  iWhme  hail  att«^ethi-r  i'of.'iaken  the  ,Swe.lfv<  nner 
January.  In  that  month  they  w«-re  in  ptc^i-viiuu  u|  Moprjk;  in  I'Vhruary,  the 
battle;*  at  UnroWHlek  anil  Hn.'the\  la  wen*  «lertilr4  in  favour  of  the  Hutt-ianM; 
in  .March,  Shereinefrrv  took  Oa»tiat*'h,  whieh  w;n:i  otvupjetl  by  theSwetli-n,  and 
ttu-reby  gave  a  po.Httion  to  the  Ku.v-iau  nnuy  w-hirh  rould  imt.  but  prov«- 
(ie.strurtive  to  the  Sweden,  who  Were  obligrd  to  |«\Hjege  I'uItwWa  without  the 
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necessary  means,  because  their  intractable  king  insisted  upon  the  siege.  In 
April  and-llay,  the  Swedes  exerted  themselves  in  vain  in  throwing  up  trenches 
before  the  miserable  fortifications  of  Pultowa,  whilst  the  Russians  were  enclos- 
ing them  in  a  net.  One  part  of  the  Russians  had  already  passed  the  Vorskla 
in  May,  and  Peter  had  no  sooner  arrived,  in  the  middle  of  June,  than  the 
whole  army  passed  the  river,  in  order  to  offer  a  decisive  engagement  to  the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold  acted  as  commander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa;  for 
Charles  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  foot  ten  days  beforehand  was 
unable  to  mount  his  horse.  The  Swedes  on  this  day  performed  miracles  of 
bravery,  but  everything  was  against  them,  for  the  Russians^  fought  this  time 
at  least  for  their  country,  and  had  at  length  gained  experience  in  the  field. 
The  defeat  of  the  Swedes  is  easily  explained,  when  it  is  known  that  they  were 
in  want  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,  even  powder  and  lead,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  storm  the  enemy's  fortifications  in  opposition  to  an  overwhelming 
numerical  force,  and  that  Levenhaupt  and  Rehnskold  were  so  much  dis- 
united in  opinion  that  the  former,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement  at  Pul- 
towa, makes  the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  commander-in-chief,  which 
have  since  that  time  been  usually  adopted  by  all  historians.  Of  the  whole  ; 

Swedish  army,  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  under  Levenhaupt  and 
Kreuz  succeeded  in  erecting  an  ill-fortified  camp  on  the  Dnieper,  where  they 
were  shut  up  by  the  Russians  and  the  river. 

This  small  force  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  fighting  its  way  into  , 

Poland,  and  Charles  had  at  first  adopted  this  determination;  he  was,  how-  i; 

ever,  with  great  trouble,  induced  to  pass  the  Dnieper,  and  accompanied  by  a 
small  guard,  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey.  His  plan  was  to  reach  the  Bug  over 
the  pasture  lands  which  then  belonged  to  the  Tatars  on  the  Black  Sea,  and, 
aided  by  the  Turks  and  the  Tatars,  to  make  his  way  first  to  Otchakov  and  then 
to  Bender,  whence  he  hoped  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  take  part  in  the  Polish 
affairs.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  escaped  (July  10th,  1709),  Levenhaupt, 
mourning  over  the  sacrifice  which  the  wilfulness  of  Charles  had  brought  upon  : 

his  Swedes,  concluded  a  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  baggage  and  . : 

artillery  were  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  together  with  the  remnant  of  the  '-'\ 

Swedish  army,  which,  calculating  those  who  "had  been  taken  prisoners  in  ,' 

the  battle,  amounted  in  all  tcr  about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

Charles'  flight  to  Bender,  and  his  long  residence  of  five  years  in  Turkey, 
were  the  most  favourable  events  which  could  have  occurred  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Peter's  great  plans.  He  was  now  master  in  Poland.  In  the 
Swedish,  German,  and  French  adventurers  who  had  been  in  Charles'  army,  he  ; 

received  the  very  best  instructors  of  his  people.    Among  those  who  entered  J 

into  his  service,  there  were  experienced  officers,  artillerymen,  architects,  and 
engineers. 

The  Swedes,  who  for  thirteen  long  years  were  neither  set  at  liberty 
nor  accorded  by  their  impoverished  country  the  usual  support  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  were  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Russia,  and  sent  far  into 
Siberia.  They  founded  schools  and  institutions,  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood, 
and  used  their  knowledge  and  experience  against  their  will  for  the  promotion 
of  Peter's  designs.  This  was  the  more  important,  as  there  was  not  a  man 
among  those  many  thousand  prisoners  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  teach  i. 

the  Russians  to  whom  he  came  something  of  immediate  utility,  drawn  from 
his  experience  in  his  native  land.     Many  never  returned  to  their  homes 
because  they  had  raised  up  institutions  and  commenced  undertakings  which 
were  as  advantageous  to  themselves  as  to  the  Russian  Empires 
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acquired  over  him  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  it  was  propitious.  Peter's 
disposition  was  naturally  impatient  and  cruel,  and  when  he  was  excited  to 
acts  of  severity  he  could  not  be  restrained  by  any  appeal  to  his  reason  or  nis 
humanity.  The  only  influence  that  possessed  any  permanent  power  over 
him  was  that  of  female  society;  and  the  remarkably  sweet  temper  ol  Cather- 
ine, who  was  never  known  to  be  out  of  humour,  invariably  tranquillised  mm, 
even  in  his  most  angry  moods,  so  complete  was  the  fascination  she  exercised 
over  his  mind  that  the  agony  of  those  spasmodic  fits  to  which  he  was  subject 
yielded  to  her  soothing  presence.  Without  forgetting  the  low  condition  irom 
which  she  sprang,  she  maintained  the  pomp  of  majesty  with  irreproachable 
propriety,  and  united  an  air  of  ease  and  authority  that  excited  the  admiration 
of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  She  was  not  distinguished  by _ that 
lofty  beauty  which  would  seem  to  sympathise  with  these  august  qualities; 
nor  was  she  either  very  brilliant  in  conversation  or  of  a  very  quick  imagina- 
tion, but  she  was  graceful  and  animated;  her  features  were  pretty  and 
expressive,  and  a  tone  of  good  sense  and  kindness  always  pervaded  her 
actions.  She  was  admirably  formed  for  the  sphere  she  embellished,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  era  that  called  her  to  the  throne. 
Her  devotion  to  Peter  was  boundless.  She  constantly  attended  him,  even 
upon  occasions  of  the  utmost  danger,  and  especially  upon  this  eventful  expe- 
dition, when  she  accompanied  him  upon  his  campaign  into  Turkey. 

WAR  WITH  TURKEY 

The  whole  body  of  troops  which  the  precautions  of  the  czar  had  enabled 
him  to  collect  amounted  to  130,000  men;  but,  being  distributed  in  different 
quarters,  and  failing  to  join  the  czar  on  the  Pruth,  as  he  expected,  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  with  an  army  that  fell  short  of  40,000  men.  The  perils 
of  the  enterprise  were  so  apparent  that  Peter  issued  orders  requiring  the 
women  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  army  to  return;  but  Catherine,  who 
insisted  upon  remaining  with  the  czar,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retract  his  de- 
termination. This  slight  circumstance  eventually  proved  to  be  the  salvation 
of  the  czar  and  his  empire. 

From  Sorokat  the  army  proceeded  to  Jassy,  where  Peter  was  led  to 
expect  supplies  from  the  prince  of  Wallachia,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into 
a  secret  negotiation;  but  the  sultan,  warned  of  the  prince's  intended  revolt, 
suddenly  deposed  him,  and  appointed  Cantemir  in  his  place.  But  Cantemir, 
who  was  a  Christian  prince,  was  no  less  inclined  to  assist  the  czar,  and  prof- 
fered him  such  aid  as  he  could  command;  admitting  very  candidly,  however, 
that  his  subjects  were  attached  to  the  Porte,1  and  firm  in  their  allegiance.  In 
this  extremity  Peter  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  inadequate  force  in 
the  heart  of  a  wild  and  rugged  country,  where  the  herbage  was  destroyed  by 
swarms  of  locusts,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
troops.  The  dangers  of  his  situation,  however,  offered  a  valuable  test  of 
the  fidelity  and  endurance  of  the  soldiers,  who,  although  they  suffered  the 
most  severe  privation,  never  uttered  a  single  complaint. 

In  this  state  of  things,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Turkish  army 
had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  was  marching  along  the  Pruth.  Peter  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  declared  his  intention  of  advancing  at  once  to  meet  the 
enemy;  in  which  measure  all  the  generals,  except  one,  expressed  their  con- 

[l  Porte  is  the  name  given  to  the  chief  office  of  the  Ottoman  government,  so  called  from  the 
gate  of  the  palace  at  which  justice  was  administered.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  Ottoman 
court — the  government  of  the  Turkish  Empire.] 
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eurrewe.  The  dissentient  officer  reminded  the  c/ar  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  iu  the  I'kraine,  and  Mil'  nested  to  him  the  po.-^iiniity  thai 
Cantnnir  wight  disappoint  him;  luit  1'etrr  wan  resolved,  and,  after  :i  fati- 
guing inarch  fur  three  nights  over  a  desert  heath,  the  troops  arrived  mi  the 
ISth  of  •hint'  at  iht4  river  1'ruth.  Here  they  were  joined  liy  1'rinee  Cantemir, 
with  n  few  followers,  ami  they  continued  their  march  until  flu4  '.!7th,  when 
(hey  discovered  tlu*  enemy,  to  the  numt«er  of  'jiHl.UfHl  mm,  already  fniyiimi 
the  river.  There  wa.s  mi  alternative  leit  hut  tu  form  the  lines  of  battle;  anil 
1't'ter,  piTCt-iviiu^  that  the  enemy  ua^  eu'leavtmriu^  to  Nurrnuntl  him  \vith 
cavalry,  e\t<'utle«l  his  line.-!  a  ct»n>.ttierable  \vay  alunt;;  tin*  rktht  hank, 

The  .situation  uf  tlu1  army  at  thh  juncture  \va.s  extremely  uni'urtunate, 
The  grrnt  iiHily  uf  the  Turki,-ih  ,stit«li»-ivs  wen*  Iwjfoiv  the  {{usHiaus  on  one  niiit* 
(»f  the  river,  and  uft  the  titlu^r  the  ho'stilfTataivs  ul"  the  Crimea,  The  r/ar  wan 
thltH  rnmplett'ly  Hurntuiuleil,  his  m'-ain  of  e.s-eape  by  the  river  were  cut  nil, 
iuul  the  grt'ut  nuniU'r-s  of  the  Turkn  ren»leret{  a  flight  in  the  opposite  direction 
importtfilile.  lie  \van  placr-4  in  mure  critical  circuniMtanceM  than  (-harles  at 
Pultowa,  an*l  he  had  U-m  misted,  like  that  unfortunate  pvinee,  by  an  ally 
who  did  uttt  iHi>^e,\H  the  power  of  fulttlhiu1;  hin  promise.  Hut  his  presence  of 
mind  and  indomitable  courage  never  joruml  him.  lie  formed  hi-!  army, 
which  consisted  in  detail  of  ;U,.V»-l  infantry,  and  only  Kti](K  cavalry,  into  a 
hollow  Hquare,  placiuii;  the  women  in  the  cent  re,  and  prepared  to  receive  tin" 
disorderly  but  luriou-t  onslatiirht  of  the  Turk-i.  If  i;s  evident  that,  if  the  fon-e.-t 
of  tht»  Htiltiui  had  been  comnmnd«-d  by  :>kilful  ollier-ni,  the  contest  must  have 
been  speedily  terminated,  lint  the  Mtperior  dru'ipline  of  the  Hu.-L'iian-i  wa;« 
fihtiwn  in  the  .steadiness  with  wiiieh  fhey  m»-t  the  ehar^e,  and  maintained 
themselve.s  aKain.st  .sueh  |.'r«-af  orid->.  The  Turks  injudieiou-»ly  t«,iiihne»l  their 
attack  to  one  :.ide  of  the  .'i-jtiar'*,  by  whieh,  although  the  to-,.-!  .-.it^lained  by  the 
Uu.s-iian.s  W;UM  immea.'.e,  fh>-  e/.ir  wa.'f  enui<!ed  eiaintautly  to  relieve  tlie  troups, 
and  .supply  Hie  tront  with  fte.-»h  men.  The  tj^ht  continued  for  three  days, 
Their  ammunition  u;t-f  at  !;w>t  e\huu.'»te«i,  and  there  remnined  no  choice 
lipf  \veen  futrrniul'  rinj-f  «>r  m-.tkint*  A  d«Vip'-r»il*i  ufN-mpf  to  rut.  thinr  wuy 

thrnUi.*h  the  eliewy.      Thr.  hiMrr  plopo',jf  i«»n  i'i  Mud  t*«  \\n\\-  bf»-n  rjitt'll  uined 

by  i'ufrr,  who  j«ro|m.-n-fl  l««  !'••{•»•«»  ^  pujuit^u  in  thu  uktJtt,  iu-eojapitnitnl  bv  IU'H 
«»lHct*r:«  and  n  few  jwlert  men;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  nhould  "have 
cont'-mplnted  a  ,'slep  that  imu»t  inevitably  have  j-u-nticed  the  c/.arina  and  th»* 
remnant  of  hs.-«  brave  arm. 


fter  the  agitation  t»f 
auviefy  t*y  whieh  he  w?w 
third  ni^ht,  ^ave  ,-ttrict  orders  flint 
ee:w:inn  that  the  ^euiun  and 
er  eon-iort,  and  the  arm. 


It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  IVfer  uiHV  have  eoncejvnl  Home  heroic 
de.sitjn  for  forcing  a  p;y^a^e;  but  th«-  I'ertaml  y  oi  lailure  mu^t  have  overruled 
Mich  an  int«*nti«in  alin««",t  a.s  .-;OMU  H.-S  if  wa/i  for 
that  fVentfu!  dav,  he  ,->urrendeir.  I  him-ieU'  t 
fjppre.^ed,  and,  r**tiriiiK  to  hi.-»  trjit  «.n  th 
he  jihouM  IK-  left  tmdj'iturlwd.  It  w.i.-.  on  th 
influence  of  the  e/arinu  pre.'^-rvr-d  the  empir 
She  who  had  aeeumpanied  lum  through  ••»>  tnanv  damvrs,  wli'»  had  shared 
ill  the  toils  of  the  heM  wifhi<»tf  muimuruu':,  and  partaken  iu  the  fatigues  eon- 
ne.jtjent  upon  lu-;  jeSMjnr:  and  improir-jneut.  ••.,  had  a  ritfht  to  )w«  heard  at  a 
moment  of  w\\  rritieal  inipMrfan«'f,  In  de.-:pj}r,  therefore,  of  his  prohibition 
;:he  entered  bin  fenf,  an*|  reprr-srutuui;  to  him  the  jH-nU  by  which  they  were 
on  all  ?ade.s  rnvironet!,  un^-.}  \ipnn  him  fhe  nrre-^ity  of  ?«Tkin^  f«»  negotiate  a 
prace.  Slu:  not  only  MiXK'vt*'*!  H»w  ni«-:««tin',  which  wiw  probatdy  the.  very 
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last  that  might  have  occurred  to  Peter,  but  she  undertook  to  carry  it  into 
effect  herself.  It  is  the  immemorial  custom  in  the  East  to  ^  approach  all  sov- 
ereigns, or  their  representatives,  with  presents,  and  Catherine,  aware  of  that 
usage,  collected  all  her  own  jewels  and  trinkets,  and  those  of  the  women  who 
had  accompanied  the  expedition,  giving  a  receipt  for  their  value  to  be  dis- 
charged on  their  return  to  Moscow,  and  despatched  the  vice-chancellor,  accom- 
panied  by  an  officer,  with  a  letter  from  Marshal  Shereinetrev  to  the  grand 
vizir,  proposing  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace.1 

Some  hours  elapsed,  and  no  answer  was  returned.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  bearers  of  the  letter  were  put  to  death,  or  placed  under  arrest,  when  a 
second  officer  was  despatched  with  a  duplicate  of  the  letter,  and  it  was 
determined  in  a  council  of  war  that,  should  the  vizir  refuse  to  accept  the 
proffered  terms,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  With  this  view  an  intrenchment  was  rapidly  formed,  and  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  Turkish  lines.  A  suspension 
of  arms,  however,  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  enemy,  and  negotia- 
tions were  opened  for  a  treaty. 

It  would  appear  strange  that  the  vizir  should  have  consented  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  under  such  circumstances,  when  the  Russians  were  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy;  but  he  was  aware  that  the  Russian  troops  in  Moldavia 
had  advanced  to  the  Danube  after  reducing  the  town  of  Brabilow,  and  that 
another  division  of  the  general  army  was  on  its  march  from  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  He,  therefore,  considered  it  advisable  to  avail  himself  of  ^  that 
opportunity  to  dictate  to  Peter  the  terms  upon  which  he  wished  to  terminate 
the  campaign,  knowing  that  if  he  postponed  the  treaty  he  would  be  compelled 
to  renew  the  war  against  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  conditions  he 
proposed  were  sufficiently  humiliating.  He  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Azov,  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of  Taganrog,  the  renouncement  of  all 
further  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  the  Cossacks,  a  free  passage 
for  Charles  back  to  his  own  country,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Black  Sea.  Peter  subscribed  to  all  these  conditions,  but  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  Prince  Cantemir  to  the  sultan,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  cede  to  the  Turks  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Kursk  than  violate  his 
word. 

This  treaty,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Charles;  and, 
indeed,  obtained  for  him  scarcely  any  advantage.  The  only  passage  it  con- 
tained which  directly  related  to  him  was  that  which  bound  Peter  to  give  him 
a  safe  return  home,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  if  the  terms  could  be 
agreed  upon.  He  never  ceased  to  importune  the  sultan  to  dismiss  the  vizir 
and  make  war  upon  Russia,  until  the  Porte,  wearied  by  his  ungrateful  and 
frantic  complaints,  at  last  recalled  the  pension  allowed  him,  and  sent  him.  an 
order  to  leave  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  sequel  of  that  monarch's  career 
presents  a  series  of  acts  that  abundantly  justify  the  suspicion  that  his  mind 
was  shattered  by  the  reverses  of  fortune  he  had  undergone;  for,  after  remain- 
ing five  years  in  Turkey,  and  venturing  with  a  band  of  grooms  and  valets, 
secretaries  and  cooks  to  make  a  stand  against  an  army  of  janissaries,  spahis, 
and  Tatars  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier  to  his  own  kingdom,  where  he 

1  Brace,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Pruth,  asserts  his  belief  that  this  negotiation  was 
conducted  without  Peter's  knowledge  ;  and  the  Journal  de  Pierre  le  Grand  alludes  to  the 
transmission  of  tlie  letter,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  share  Catherine  took  in  the  affair.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  details  of  her  interference  are  correct,  and  Peter  afterwards  appears 
to  have  confirmed  them  by  his  declaration  at  the  coronation  of  the  empress  in  1723  that  she 
"had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  empire  in  all  tunes  of  danger,  but  particularly  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pruth." 
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had  not  been  seen  during  that  long  interval  and  where  his  death  had  for  some 
time  been  currently  believed  in. 

The  battle  of  the  Pruth,  so  fatal  in  its  results  to  Peter,  was  a  very  destruc- 
tive engagement.  If  the  statements  of  the  czar  be  correct,  his  army,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  engagement,  consisted  of  31,554  infantry,  and  6,692  cavalry, 
and  was  reduced  on  the  last  day  to  22,000  men,  which  would  make  his  loss 
amount  to  16,246.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Turks  was  still  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  their  irregular  and  scattered  method  of  attack.  But  numerical 
details  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  since  they  are  frequently  modified  to 
suit  the  views  of  one  party  or  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  czar  fought  at  an  extraordinary  disadvantage,  and  that  the  losses  on 
both  sides  were  dreadful. 

When  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Peter  returned  into  Russia,  causing  the 
fortresses  of  Samara  and  Kamenka  to  be  demolished ;  but,  as  some  unavoid- 
able delay  occurred  in  the  surrender  of  Azov  and  Taganrog,  the  sultan  became 
dissatisfied,  and  Peter  entered  into  a  fresh  treaty,  by  which  he  pledged  him- 
self to  evacuate  Poland  within  three  months;  stipulating,  however,  that 
Charles,  who  was  still  intriguing  with  the  Divan,  should  be  required  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  from  Turkey.  The  fatigues  of  the  campaign  required 
repose;  and  Peter,  who  had  suffered  considerably  by  ill  health,  rested  for 
some  time  at  Carlsbad  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

When  Peter  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  again  solemnised  his  wedding 
with  the  czarina,  and  held  a  festival  in  that  city  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  pomp  and  the  expression  it  drew  forth  of  the  popular  confidence.  But 
this  was  only  the  prelude  to  fresh  labours.  He  renewed  his  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  laid  down  a  number  of  new  roads,  cut  several 
canals,  enlarged  his  navy,  and  encouraged  the  erection  of  more  substantial 
dwellings  in  the  new  city.  His  ultimate  design  of  establishing  St.  Petersburg 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire  now  gradually  developed  itself;  and  the  first 
open  measure  he  adopted  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  was 
the  removal  of  the  senate  from  Moscow.  The  commercial  advantages  the 
people  had  already  gained  through  their  communication  with  the  Baltic  had 
reconciled  them  to  the  change,  and  the  opposition  with  which  the  return 
had  been  originally  received  was  now  considerably  relaxed.  But  much 
remained  yet  to  be  done  before  the  prosperity  of  the  new  capital  could  be 
secured.  Resistance  from  without  was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  remon- 
strances at  home;  and  Peter  was  not  slow  to  act  upon  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

WAR  WITH  SWEDEN    (1714  A.D.) 

The  possession  of  Pomerania,  the  most  northerly  of  the  German  provinces, 
was  necessary  to  the  projects  of  the  czar,  who  desired  as  much  to  humiliate 
the  king  of  Sweden  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  establishment  on  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Neva.  Pomerania,  which  lies  north  and  south  between  the  Baltic 
and  Mecklenburg,  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  masters,  and  had 
at  last  been  ceded  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  order 
to  render  his  design  more  certain,  Peter  entered  into  a  league  with  the  electors 
of  Brandenburg  and  Hanover,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  drawing  up  the 
articles  himself,  and  the  details  of  the  necessary  operations.  Stralsund  was 
first  blockaded,  and  the  allied  forces  proceeded  along  the  Wismar  road,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  the  Swedish  troops  under  the  command  of  Count 
Stenbock,  who,  coming  up  with  the  Danish  and  Saxon  divisions  before  the 
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Russians  had  time  to  join  them,  completely  routed  them  in  a  few  hours.  This 
slight  check  to  their  progress  was  soon  repaired  by  a  victory  obtained  by 
Peter  over  Stenbock  (whose  march  was  signalised  by  disgraceful  excesses), 
in  the  little  town  of  Altona,  close  to  Hamburg,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  Russian  army  went  into  quarters  for  the  winter,  and  the  campaign  was 
again  renewed  with  vigour  in  the  following  year,  when  Stenbock  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town  of  Tenningen,  into  which  he  had  obtained  entrance 
by  the  intrigues  of  Baron  Gortz,  one  of  the  most  crafty  and  unprincipled 
diplomatists  of  his  age.  Stenbock  and  eleven  thousand  Swedes  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  although  the  ransom  demanded  tor  the 
liberation  of  that  general  was  only  8,000  imperial  crowns,  he  was  suffered  to 
linger  in  the  dungeons  of  Copenhagen  until  the  day  of  his  death.  _  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Pomerania  was  overrun  and  partitioned  amongst  the  allies,  scarcely 
a  place  remaining  in  the  possession  of  Sweden  except  Stralsund,  the  siege  of 
which  Peter  confided  to  Menshikov,  while  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
make  preparations  for  a  descent  upon  Helsingfors  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  His 
operations  along  the  whole0line  of  that  coast  were  equally  successful.  He 
soon  mastered  Bergo  and  Abo,  the  capital;  and,  transferring  to  St.  Peters- 
burg from  the  latter  town  a  magnificent  library,  he  raised  a  building  for  its 
reception,  which  still  remains  a  witness  to  his  enterprise  and  the  spirit  of 
improvement  which  seemed  to  preside  over  all  his  actions. 

A  Naval  Victory;  Peter's  Triumph 

But  the  Swedes,  viewing  the  encroachments  of  the  czar  in  Finland  with 
terror,  and  resolving  to  spare  no  means  to  arrest  his  progress,  fitted  out  a 
considerable  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  gulf.  The  czar,  however,  was  ready 
to  meet  them;  and,  setting  sail  from  Kronstadt,  fell  in  with  them  close  to  the 
island  of  Aland,  where,  after  a  severe  engagement,  he  destroyed  several  of 
their  ships,  and  took  the  admiral  prisoner.  The  consternation  which  the 
news  of  this  victory  spread  over  Sweden  was  so  great  that  even  Stockholm 
trembled  for  its  safety. 

His  return  to  St.  Petersburg  on  this  occasion  was  an  ovation  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnificence.  The  czarina  had  just  given  birth  to  a  daughter; 
and,  upon  his  triumphal  entry,  Peter  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Catherine  to 
commemorate  his  sense  of  her  devotion  and  magnanimity.  The  galleys  of  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  sailed  up  the  Neva  in  procession,  and  the  czar, 
in  his  capacity  of  rear-admiral,  presented  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  battle, 
and  was  immediately  created  vice-admiral,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this  great  man  that 
he  set  the  example,  in  his  own  person,  of  ascending  through  the  different 
grades  of  the  service  by  the  force  of  his  individual  claims.  At  Pultowa  he 
served  as  major-general,  and  in  the  action  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  he  acted  as 
rear-admiral,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Apraxin.  This  precedent  could 
not  fail  to  have  due  weight  with  a  people  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  oppression  and  the  right  of  the  strong  hand.  It  had  more  effect  in  generat- 
ing a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  in  eradicating  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  feudal 
slavery,  than  a  code  of  the  wisest  laws  could  have  accomplished. 

St.  Petersburg  presented  a  scene  of  festivity  such  as  had  never  been 
known  in  Russia  before.  The  intercourse  of  the  people  with  other  nations 
had  in  a  few  years  changed  the  whole  character  of  society.  Balls  and  enter- 
tainments, upon  a  large  scale,  diffused  amongst  the  inhabitants  a  taste  for 
pleasures  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  Public  dinners  were 
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given  in  the  palace  of  the  czar,  to  which  all  classes  of  persons  were  invited, 
and  at  which  the  different  ranks  were  appropriately  divided  at  separate  tables, 
the  czar  passing  from  table  to  table,  freely  conversing  with  his  subjects  on 
matters  connected  with  their  particular  trade  or  occupations.  Civilisation 
was  thus  promoted  in  detail,  and  insinuated  in  the  most  agreeable  shape  into 
the  domestic  usages  of  the  citizens. 

PETER  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OP  POWER 

But  while  amusements  occupied  a  part  of  the  czar's  time,  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  more  important  affairs  that  demanded  consideration.  The 
necessity  of  establishing  a  naval  force  had  always  been  apparent,  and  his 
recent  victories  over  the  Swedes  sufficiently  testified  the  facility  with  which 
it  might  be  rendered  available  for  the  ulterior  projects  which  the  extension 
and  security  of  the  empire  required.  He  accordingly  devoted  much  care  to 
the  subject,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period  was  master  of  so  large  a  fleet 
that  he  contemplated  a  descent  upon  Sweden,  and  even  calculated  upon  the 
possibility  of  entering  Stockholm.  Besides  a  variety  of  galleys  and  other 
vessels,  he  built  fifty  ships  of  war,  which  were  all  ready  for  sea  within  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  discovery  of  some  large  peculations  amongst  the  ministers  and  several 
favourites  of  the  court  just  at  this  juncture  directed  the  czar's  proceedings, 
for  a  short  time,  into  an  unexpected  channel.  It  appeared  that  Menshikov, 
Apraxin,  and  others  who  held  high  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  had, 
either  by  themselves  or  through  their  servants,  embezzled  a  part  of  the  finances 
of  the  empire;  that  the  revenues  were  consequently  in-a  state  of  confusion, 
that  trade  was  greatly  deranged,  and  that  the  payments  to  the  army  had 
been  made  very  irregularly.  The  ministers,  availing  themselves  of  the  new 
outlet  for  commerce,  had  monopolised  its  chief  advantages;  and  the  Dutch 
merchants  complained  bitterly  of  a  system  by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  profits.  Peter  at  once  established  an  inquisition 
into  the  facts,  and  proceeded  to  act  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  felt  that 
the  prosperity  of  his  new  capital  depended  mainly  upon  the  justice  with 
which  its  affairs  were  administered,  and  that  its  geographical  position,  which 
afforded  it  so  complete  a  command  of  maritime  resources,  must  cease  to 
attract  a  foreign  trade  unless  its  fiscal  officers  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
merchants.  Menshikov  and  the  rest  pleaded  that  they  had  been  engaged 
abroad  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  aware  of  the  malprac- 
tices of  their  servants.  The  czar  admitted  that  their  plea  was  in  some  mea- 
sure founded  in  justice;  but,  resolved  to  make  an  example,  he  confiscated  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  those  whose  agents  were  proved  to  be  guilty. 
The  estates  of  the  remainder  were  wholly  forfeited;  some  individuals  were 
sentenced  to  the  knout,  and  others  were  banished  to  Siberia.  This  measure 
was  loudly  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  inflexible  honesty 
of  the  sovereign  was  never  exercised  with  a  more  beneficial  result. 

The  unhappy  wife  of  Alexis,  who  had  been  treated  by  her  husband  with 
the  most  cruel  neglect,  expired  in  a  few'  days  after  haying  given  birth  to  a 
son,  whose  fortunes  she  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  czar.  The 
court  was  plunged  into  deep  affliction  by  this  melancholy  circumstance,  and 
the  czar  in  particular  exhibited  profound  grief.  But  the  birth  of  a  prince  to 
the  czarina  converted  their  mourning  into  congratulations,  and  the  most 
extravagant  festivities  were  held  in  honour  of  the  event. 

St.  Petersburg  had  now  gradually  become  the  capital  of  Russia.    Foreign 
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a  tling  their  utmost  height.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Kareha,  Ingna  and  nearij 
the  whole  of  Finland  were  now  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire,  ae  nau 
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civilised  Europe:  and  within  his  own  territories  he  had  created  new  estab 
lishments  adapted  to  the  various  departments  of  industry,  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the?  laws.  Prince  Galitzin  occupied  Finland  with  a  disciplined 
armv  generals  Bruce  and  Bauer  had  the  command  of  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sfans  who  were  scattered  through  Poland;  Marshal  Sheremetrev  lay  in 
Pomerania  with  a  large  force;  Weimar  had  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and 
all  the  sovereigns  of  the  north  were  either  his  allies  or  his  instruments^  ine 
dream  of  Russian  aggrandisement  appeared  now  to  be  realised  almost  in  lull 
by  the  sleepless  activity  and  fertile  genius  of  the  czar.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  people  of  Stockholm  daily  expected  that  he  would, 
appear  before  their  gates,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  disasters  of  their 
fugitive  monarch,  reduce  Sweden  to  subjection,  as  he  had  previously  laid 
waste  the  provinces  that  separated  him  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other.  He  was  master  of  both  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  possession  of  Sweden  would  have  given  him 
the  entire  command  of  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  over  which,  even 
as  it  was,  his  flag  ranged  in  freedom.  But  Peter  was  too  politic  to  attempt 
at  this  juncture  so  enormous  an  extension  of  power.  He  was  aware  of  the 
jealousies  which  such  a  disposition  must  have  excited  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
and  he  wisely  contented  himself  with  the  acquisitions  he  had  already  secured; 
suffering  the  headstrong  Charles  to  bring  his  kingdom  into  greater  jeopardy, 
in  the  hope,  probably,  that  it  might  ultimately  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weak- 


ness. 


At  this  crisis  of  affairs  the  unprincipled  Gortz  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  two  monarchs;  and  negotiations,  having  that  object  in 
view,  were  actually  commenced,  and  might  have  been  carried  to  a  more 
decisive  conclusion  but  for  events  which  diverted  the  attention  of  both  sov- 
ereigns into  other  channels.  Gortz  has  been  blamed  for  projecting  this  treaty 
of  reconciliation,  and  accused  of  desiring  to  accomplish  through  its  means  a 
variety  of  results,  such  as  the  restoration  of  Pomerania  to  Sweden  and  the 
crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus,  the  dethronement  of  the  king  of  England, 
and,  by  a  conspiracy  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  reduction  of  France 
under  a  Spanish  regency.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  subtle  minister  might 
have  contemplated  some  of  these  projects,  that  he  might  have  anticipated 
from  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  northern  heroes  the  rescue  of  Spain  and 
the  advancement  of  Alberoni,  and  that  he  might  have  even  calculated  upon 
the  cession  of  Pomerania  and  the  recognition  of  Stanislaus.  But,  as  the  adviser 
of  Charles  XII,  he  was  justified  in  seeking  an  alliance  which  must  in  any  case 
have  greatly  benefited  his  master  and  protected  his  country  against  those 
imminent  dangers  that  appeared  to  be  impending  over  it  at  the  moment'  and 
if  he  looked  beyond  immediate  advantages,  to  remote  contingencies'  the 
design  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  worthy  of  applause.  As  it  was  it 
had  the  effect  of  openly  confirming  the  dispositions  of  Peter  towards  Sweden 
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the  czar  declaring  that  he  did  not  enter  into  war  for  the  sake  of  glory,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  exhibit  any  feelings  of 
Animosity  against  an  enemy  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing 
mischief.  Whatever  faults  may  be  charged  upon  Gortz —  and  there  is  no 
<3.o\ibt  that  they  were  numerous  enough  —  history  must  pronounce  his  conduct 
'u.pon  this  occasion  to  have  been  guided  by  a  sagacious  policy. 

PETER'S  SECOND  EUROPEAN  TOUR  (nil  A.D.) 

Satisfied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  and  anxious  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  other  nations,  Peter  now  resolved  to  undertake  a  second 
tour  through  Europe.  His  first  tour  had  been  limited  to  practical  inquiries 
into  the  useful  arts;  but  his  second  was  mainly  addressed  to  an  examination 
of  the  political  systems  of  the  European  cabinets.  When  he  first  left  his 
own  country  to  acquire  information  abroad,  he  was  young,  ardent,  unin- 
structed,  and  undistinguished;  but  now  he  had  achieved  a  name  that  was 
f  amous  all  over  the  world,  and  he  was  regarded,  with  justice,  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age.  During  the  nineteen  years  that  had 
elapsed,  in  the  interval,  he  had  strengthened  and  enlarged  his  dominions, 
had  traversed  and  subjugated  many  provinces,  had  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  great  purposes  of  his  wise  ambition,  and  had  experienced  amidst  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  his  career  some  serious  reverses,  from  which  such  a 
mind  as  his  could  not  fail  to  extract  useful  admonitions.  He  went  forth, 
followed  by  the  gratitude  of  Russia,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  means 
"by  which  he  could  contribute  still  more  largely  to  her  prosperity.  The  czarina 
accompanied  him  upon  this  journey,  but  being  in  her  third  pregnancy  she 
rested  for  a  short  time  at  Schwerin,  whence  she  soon  afterwards  set  out  to 
re  j  oin  her  husband  in  Holland.  On  her  way,  however,  she  was  again  taken 
ill,  and  delivered  at  Wesel  of  a  prince,  who  died  on  the  following  day.  This 
event,  it  appears,  did  not  delay  her  intention  of  meeting  her  husband  in  Hol- 
land, as  we  find  that  in  ten  days  afterwards  she  arrived  in  Amsterdam. 

In  the  meantime  Peter  had  visited  Stralsund,  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg, 
find.  Pyrmont,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  On  this  occasion, 
a,  squadron  of  British  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  a 
squadron  of  Dutch  ships,  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Grave,  arrived  at 
Copenhagen;  and,  it  being  understood  that  a  Swedish  fleet  was  out  at  sea, 
the  four  armaments,  Russian,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  English,  united  under  the 
standard  of  the  czar,  and  put  out  to  sea.  Not  falling  in  with  the  Swedes, 
•who  had  secured  their  safety  in  Karlskrona,  the  fleets  separated,  and  Peter, 
taking  leave  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  proceeded  to  Hamburg.  This  incident 
was  always  referred  to  by  Peter  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  even  his  proudest  victories  appeared  to  afford  him  less  pleasure 
than  the  recollection  of  the  moment  when  he  raised  his  flag  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  united  fleets. 

From  Hamburg  he  continued  his  route  to  Lubeck,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Havelberg,  whence  he  returned  by  the 
Elbe  to  Hamburg.  The  anecdotes  of  his  journey  that  have  been  preserved 
in  a  variety  of  personal  memoirs  are  all  calculated  to  show  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners  and  his  natural  aversion  to  parade  and  ceremony.  At  Nimeguen, 
where  he  arrived  late  at  night  in  a  common  postchaise,  accompanied  by  only 
two  attendants,  he  is  said  to  have  supped  upon  poached  eggs  and  a  little 
bread  and  cheese,  for  which  the  landlord  charged  100  ducats  the  next  morn- 
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from  the  estimate  which  posterity  -will  make  of  his  faults  and  merits.    Lou- 
ville,Z  who  was  attached  to  the  court,  describes  him  thus : 

"  His  deportment  is  full  of  dignity  and  confidence,  as  becomes  an  abso- 
lute master.  He  has  large  and  bright  eyes,  with  a  penetrating  and  occasion- 
ally stern  glance.  His  motions,  which  are  abrupt  and  hasty,  betray  the 
violence  of  his  passions  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  disposition;  his  orders 
succeed  each  other  rapidly  and  imperiously;  he  dismisses  with  a  word,  with 
a  sign,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  thwarted  by  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stance, now  and  then  forgetting  even  the  rules  of  decorum;  yet  with  the 
regent  and  the  young  king  he  maintains  his  state,  and  regulates  all  his  move- 
ments according  to  the  points  of  a  strict  and  proud  etiquette.  For  the  rest, 
the  court  discovered  in  him  more  great  qualities  than  bad  ones;  it  considered 
his  faults  to  be  merely  trivial  and  superficial.  It  remarked  that  he  was  usu- 
ally sober,  and  that  he  gave  way  only  now  and  then  to  excessive  intemper- 
ance; that,  regular  in  his  habits  of  living,  he  always  went  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock,  rose  at  four,  and  was  never  for  a  moment  unemployed;  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  he  was  well-informed,  and  seemed  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  and  fortification  than  any  man  in  France."  The  writers  of  that 
period,  who  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  movements,  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  experienced  glance  and 
skilful  hand  with  which  he  selected  the  objects  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  of  the  avidity  with  which  he  examined  the  studios  of  the  artists,  the 
manufactories,  and  the  museums.  The  searching  questions  which  he  put 
to  learned  men  afforded  sufficient  proof,  they  observe,  of  the  sagacity  of  a 
capacious  mind,  which  was  as  prompt  to  acquire  knowledge  as  it  was  eager 
to  learn. 

-  The  journey  of  the  czar  through  France,  to  rejoin  the  czarina  at  Amster- 
dam, was  distinguished  by  the  same  insatiable  love  of  inquiry.  Sometimes 
he  used  to  alight  from  his  carriage,  and  wander  into  the  fields  to  converse 
with  the  husbandmen,  taking  notes  of  their  observations,  which  he  treasured 
up  for  future  use.  The  improvement  of  his  empire  was  always  present 
to  his  ^ thoughts,  and  he  never  suffered  an  occasion  to  pass  away,  how- 
ever trivial,  from  which  he  could  extract  a  practical  hint,  without  turning 
it  to  account.  His  activity  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  fatigue.  From 
Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  Catherine,  he  passed  on  to  Prussia.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Berlin  he  went  at  once  to  a  private  lodging;  but  the  king  sending 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  attend  upon  him,  the  czar  informed  that  officer 
that  he  would  wait  upon  his  majesty  the  next  day  at  noon.  Two  hours  before 
the  time,  a  magnificent  cortege  of  royal  carriages  appeared  before  the  door 
of  the  czar's  lodging;  but  when  noon  arrived,  they  were  informed  that  the 
czar  was  already  with  the  king.  He  had  gone  out  by  a  private  way,  to  avoid 
the  magnificence  which  he  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  action. 

The  character  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  distinguished  by  the  same  blunt, 
persevering,  military  qualities  which  belonged  to  that  of  Peter.  He  lived 
plainly,  dressed  like  a  common  soldier,  was  extremely  abstemious,  and  exhib- 
ited m  his  habits  even  a  needless  severity  of  discipline.  The  meeting,  there- 
fore, between  sovereigns  who  so  closely  resembled  each  other  in  their  tastes, 
who  were  equally  self -devoted  to  the  good  of  their  people,  and  equally  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  pomp  and  temptations  of  power,  was  a  spectacle  such  as  his- 
tory rarely  presents.  The  czarina  was  worthy  of  entering  into  the  scene,  for 
she  was  the  only  female  sovereign  in  Europe  who  could  share,  without  shrink- 
ing, the  toils  ana!  difficulties  of  their  career.  Voltaire  remarks  that  if  Charles 
JOI  had  been  admitted  to  the  group,  four  crowned  heads  would  have  been 
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seen  together,  surrounded  by  less  luxury  than  a  German  bishop  or  a  Roman 
cardinal. 

But,  while  Peter,  Catherine,  and  Frederick  entertained  an  utter  contempt 
for  ostentatious  display,  the  fashion  of  the  court,  which  was  probably  directed 
by  the  queen,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  illustrious  visitors  should  be 
treated  with  a  show  of  grandeur  and  parade  which  they  despised.  They 
were  entertained  hi  a  costly  style  at  the  palace;  and  their  manners  did  not 
fail  to  excite  the  sarcasms  and  gossip  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  real  dignity  of  their  character,  and  who  were  disap- 
pointed to  find  in  the  czar  and  czarina  of  Russia  a  couple  of  plain,  rough,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  notions,  vulgar  persons.  The  particulars  of  this  visit  to 
the  court  of  Prussia  are  minutely  commemorated  in  the  loose  and  satirical 
memoirs  of  the  day;  while  the  visits  to  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  London  are 
recorded,  without  a  single  exception,  in  a  spirit  of  grave  admiration,  that 
exhibits  a  curious  contrast  to  the  flippant  tracasseries  of  Berlin. 

Amongst  the  most  pert  and  lively  writers  who  chronicled  the  visit  and 
caricatured  the  czar  and  his  simple  train  of  followers,  is  the  markgrafin  von 
Bayreuth.  She  gives  a  very  amusing  account  in  her  memoirs  of  the  reception 
at  court;  and  says  that  when  Peter  approached  to  embrace  the  queen,  her 
majesty  looked  as  if  she  would  rather  be  excused.  Their  majesties  were 
attended,  she  informs  us,  by  a  whole  train  of  what  were  called  ladies,  as  part 
of  their  suite,  consisting  chiefly  of  young  German  women,  who  performed 
the  part  of  ladies'  maids,  chamber-maids,  cook-maids,  and  washerwomen; 
almost  every  one  of  whom  had  a  richly  clothed  child  in  her  arms.  The 
queen,  it  is  added,  refused  to  salute  these  creatures.  At  table  the  czar  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  convulsive  fits,  at  a  moment  when  he  happened  to  have 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  the  queen  was  so  frightened  that  she  attempted  to 
leave  the  table;  but  Peter  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  assuring  her  that  he 
would  do  her  no  harm.  On  another  occasion,  he  caught  her  by  the  hand 
with  such  force  that  she  was  obliged  to  desire  him  to  be  more  respectful;  on 
which  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  said  that  she  was  much 
more  delicate  than  his  Catherine.  But  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the 
whole  is  a  sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  uncultivated  sovereigns. 
"  The  czarina,"  says  the  markgrafin,  "  is  short  and  lusty,  remarkably  coarse, 
and  without  grace  or  animation.  One  needs  only  see  her  to  be  satisfied  of 
her  low  birth.  At  the  first  blush  one  would  take  her  for  a  German  actress. 
Her  clothes  looked  as  if  bought  at  a  doll-shop,  everything  was  so  old-fashioned 
and  so  bedecked  with  silver  and  tinsel.  She  was  decorated  with  a  dozen 
orders,  portraits  of  saints,  and  relics,  which  occasioned  such  a  clatter  that 
when  she  walked  one  would  suppose  an  ass  with  bells  was  approaching. 
The  czar,  on  the  contrary,  is  tall  and  well  made.  His  countenance  is  hand- 
some; but  there  is  something  in  it  so  rude  that  it  inspires  one  with  dread. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  seaman,  in  a  frock,  without  lace  or  ornament."  The 
spirit  of  the  tiring-woman  shines  through  the  whole  of  this  saucy  and  super- 
ficial description.  The  markgrafin  took  the  measure  of  the  illustrious  visitors 
as  she  would  of  her  lady's  robe  —  colour,  spangles,  and  shape.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that,  in  the  little  coarse  woman  who  looked  so  like  a  German 
actress,  she  saw  the  heroine  of  the  Pruth;  and  that  the  rude  seaman  who 
frightened  the  queen  was  the  man  who,  amidst  ignorant  wonder  and  supersti- 
tious resistance,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  most  gigantic  empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen!  But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  markgrafin 
obtained  her  impressions  were  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  a  just  opin- 
ion, or,  indeed,  of  any  opinion  at  all.  She  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when 
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she  saw  Peter  and  Catherine,  although  she  had  arrived  at  a  mature  age  when 
she  wrote  her  memoirs.  She  retained  no  more  than  the  silly  whispers  and 
jests  of  the  ante-chamber.  She  noted  down  what  she  heard  rather  than  what 
she  thought;  but  it  serves  to  show  very  clearly  the  sort  of  atmosphere  hi 
which  the  eccentric  Frederick  moved,  and  the  courtly  weaknesses  against 
which,  in  his  own  person,  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  sustain  a  continual 
warfare. 

On  Peter's  return  through  Holland,  he  purchased  a  variety  of  pictures  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  several  zoological,  entomological,  and  anato- 
mical cabinets,  and  a  large  collection  of  books.  With  the  treasures  thus 
accumulated  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
plan  of  which  he  drew  up  himself.  He  would  probably  have  lingered  longer 
in  those  countries,  but  for  the  intelligence  which  he  received  concerning  the 
conduct  of  his  son  Alexis,  which  induced  him  to  hasten  to  St.  Petersburg 
under  the  agitation  of  bitter  feelings,  in  which  the  natural  dispositions  of  the 
father  were  drawn  into  direct  collision  with  the  duty  of  the  sovereign.0 

THE   CZAREVITCH  ALEXIS  DISINHEKITED   (1718   A.D.) 

The  czar  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  from  his  foreign  tour  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1717.  _  Twenty  years  before  he  had  signalised  his  return  from  a  first 
visit  to  civilised  countries  by  the  inhuman  butchery  of  the  strelitz,  and  now 
he  was  about  to  give  still  more  appalling  evidence  of  the  deep  depravity 
of  his  heart. 

Peter's  early  aversion  to  Eudoxia  had  a  most  deplorable  influence  on 
Alexis,  the  son  she  bore  him  in  1690.  The  dissensions  between  the  father 
and  the  mother  speedily  diminished  the  father's  affection  for  Alexis.  More- 
over, as  Peter's  vast  labours  prevented  him.  from  paying  much  attention  to 
the  education  of  his  son,  Alexis  at  first  grew  up  under  female  tuition,  and  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  clergy,  under  whose  guidance  he  daily 
conceived  a  greater  abhorrence  for  his  father.  This  being  observed  by 
Peter,  he  put  an  end  to  the  spiritual  education,  and  appointed  Menshikov 
superintendent  of  the  prince's  preceptors. 

Menshikov  was  no  friend  to  Alexis,  and  the  latter  had  been  early  inspired 
by  his  mother  with  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  favourite  of  his  father. 
The  tutors  who  were  now  placed  about  the  prince  were  not  able  to  eradicate 
the  prejudices  impressed  on  his  mind  from  his  infancy,  and  now  grown  invet- 
erate; besides,  he  had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  them  as  foreigners.  The 
future  sovereign  of  so  vast  an  empire  that  was  now  reformed  in  all  its  parts, 
and  by  prosperous  wars  still  further  enlarged;  the  heir  of  a  throne  whose 
possessor  ruled  over  many  millions  of  people,  had  been  brought  up  from 
his  birth  as  if  designed  for  a  Russian  bishop;  theology  continued  to  be  his 
favourite  study.  With  a  capacity  for  those  sciences  which  are  useful  in  gov- 
ernment, he  discovered  no  inclination  to  them.  Moreover,  he  addicted  him- 
self early  in  life  to  drunkenness  and  other  excesses.  There  were  not  want- 
ing such  as  flattered  his  perverse  dispositions,  by  representing  to  him  that 
the  Russian  nation  was  dissatisfied  with  his  father,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  suffered  long  in  his  career  of  innovation,  that  even  his  life  was 
not  likely  to  hold  out  against  so  many  fatigues,  with  many  other  things  of 
a  like  nature. 

The  Conduct  of  Alexis,  particularly  his  indolence  and  sloth,  were  highly 
displeasing  to  Peter.  Menshikov,  from  political  motives,  to  preserve  him- 
self and  Catherine,  was  constantly  employed  in  fanning  the  czar's  resent- 
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merit,  while  the  adherents  of  Alexis,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  aversion  of  the  prince,  who,  from  his  very  cradle, 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  love,  and  had  only  dreaded  his  father. 
Alexis  at  times  even  gave  plain  intimations  that  he  would  hereafter  undo  all 
that  his  father  was  so  sedulously  bringing  about.  Nay,  when  the  latter, 
in  1711,  appointed  the  prince  regent  during  his  absence,  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Pruth,  Alexis  made  it  his  first  business  to  alter  many  things  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy,  so  as  clearly  to  evince  in  what  school  he  had  been  brought  up. 

The  czar  was  hi  hopes  of  reforming  his  son  by  uniting  him  with  a  worthy 
consort;  but  even  this  attempt  proved  fruitless.  The  princess  of  Bmnswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  was  selected  for  his  bride,  and  to  whom  Alexis  was  married 
at  Torgau,  in  1711,  notwithstanding  all  her  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  her  great  beauty,  could  make  no  impression  on  him,  and  sank 
under  the  load  of  grief  brought  on  by  this  unhappy  connection,  soon  after 
giving  birth  to  a  prince,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  his  grandfather, 
Peter  (1715).  By  a  continuance  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life,  by  his  bad 
behaviour  towards  his  spouse,  and  his  intercourse  with  persons  who  were  noto- 
rious for  their  hatred  of  Peter  and  his  reforms,  Alexis  seemed  bent  upon 
augmenting  his  father's  displeasure. 

After  the  death  of  the  princess,  Peter  wrote  his  son  a  letter,  the  conclusion 
of  which  ran  thus:  "I  will  still  wait  awhile,  to  see  if  you  will  amend;  if  not, 
know  that  I  will  deprive  you  of  the  succession,  as  a  useless  limb  is  cut  off. 
Do  not  imagine  I  am  only  frightening  you;  nor  would  I  have  you  rely  on  the 
title  of  being  my  eldest  son;  for  since  I  do  not  spare  my  own  life  for  the  good 
of  my  country  and  the  prosperity  of  my  people,  why  should  I  spare  yours? 
I  shall  rather  commit  them  to  a  stranger  deserving  such  a  trust  than  to  my 
own  undeserving  offspring.5' 

At  this  very  juncture  the  empress  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  prince, 
who  died  in  1719.  Whether  the  above  letter  disheartened  Alexis,  or  whether 
it  was  imprudence  or  bad  advice,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  renounced 
the  crown,  and  all  hopes  of  reigning.  "God  is  my  witness,"  said  he,  "and 
I  swear  upon  my  soul,  that  I  will  never  claim  the  succession;  I  commit  my 
children  into  your  hands,  and  for  myself  desire  only  a  subsistence  during 
life."  . 

His  father  wrote  to  him  a  second  time.  "I  observe,"  says  he,  "that 
all  you  speak  of  in  the  letter  is  the  succession,  as  if  I  stood  in  need  of  your 
consent.  I  have  represented  to  you  what  grief  your  behaviour  has  given 
me  for  so  many  years,  and  not  a  word  do  you  say  of  it;  the  exhortations  of 
a  father  make  no  impression  on  you.  I  have  brought  myself  to  write  to 
you  once  more;  but  for  the  last  time.  If  you  despise  my  counsels  now  I 
am  living,  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  them  after  my  death?  Though  you 
may  now  mean  not  to  violate  your  promises,  yet  those  bushy  beards  will 
be  able  to  wind  you  as  they  please,  and  force  you  to  break  your  word.  It 
is  you  those  people  rely  on.  You  have  no  gratitude  to  him  who  gave  you 
life.  Since  you  have  been  of  proper  age,  did  you  ever  assist  him  in  his 
labours?  Do  you  not  find  fault  with,  do  you  not  detest  everything  I  do 
for  the  good  of  my  people?  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that, 
if  you  survive  me,  you  will  overthrow  all  that  I  have  been  doing.  Amend, 
make  yourself  worthy  of  the  succession,  or  turn  monk.  Let  me  have  your 
answer  either  in  writing,  or  personally,  or  I  will  deal  with  you  as  a  male- 
factor." 

Though  this  letter  was  harsh,  the  prince  might  easily  have  answered  that 
he  would  alter  his  behaviour;  but  he  only  acquainted  his  father,  in  a  few 
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lines,  that  he  would  turn  monk.  This  assurance  did  not  appear  natural; 
and  it  is  something  strange  that  the  czar,  going  to  travel,  should  leave  behind 
him  a  son  so  obstinate,  but  this  very  journey  proves  that  the  czar  was  in  no 
manner  of  apprehension  of  a  conspiracy  from  his  son.  He  went  to  see  him 
before  he  set  out  for  Germany  and  France;  the  prince  being  ill,  or  feigning  to 
be  so,  received  him  in  bed,  and  confirmed  to  him,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
that  he  would  retire  into  a  convent.  The  czar  gave  him  six  months  for  de- 
liberation, and  set  out  with  his  consort. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  Copenhagen  when  he  received  advice  (which 
was  no  more  than  he  might  well  expect)  that  Alexis  admitted  into  his  presence 
only  evil-minded  persons,  who  humoured  his  discontent;  on  this  the  czar 
wrote  to  him  that  he  must  choose  the  convent  or  the  throne,  and,  if  he  valued 
the  succession,  to  come  to  him  at  Copenhagen. 

The  prince's  confidants  instilled  into  him.  a  suspicion  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  provoked  father  and 
a  mother-in-law,  without  so  much  as  one  friend  to  advise  with.  He  there- 
fore feigned  that  he  was  going  to  wait  on  his  father  at  Copenhagen,  but 
took  the  road  to  Vienna,  and  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI,  his  brother-in-law,  intending  to  continue  at  his  court  till  the  czar's 
death. 

This  was  an  adventure  something  like  that  of  Louis  XI,  who,  whilst  he 
was  dauphin,  withdrew  from  the  court  of  Charles  VII,  his  father,  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Louis  was,  indeed,  much  more  culpable  than  the  czarevitch, 
by  marrying  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father,  raising  troops,  and  seeking 
refuge  with  a  prince,  his  father's  natural  enemy,  and  never  returning  to  court, 
not  even  at  the  king's  repeated  entreaties. 

Alexis,  on  the  contrary,  had  married  purely  in  obedience  to  the  czar's 
order,  and  had  not  revolted  nor  raised  troops;  neither,  indeed,  had  he  with- 
drawn to  a  prince  in  anywise  his  father's  enemy;  and,  on  the  first  letter  he 
received  from  his  father,  he  went  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  For  Peter, 
on  receiving  advice  that  his  son  had  been  at  Vienna,  and  had  removed 
thence  to  Naples,  then  belonging  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  sent  Romanzov, 
a  captain  of  the  guards,  and  Tolstoi,  a  privy-councillor,  with  a  letter  in  his 
own  hand,  dated  from  Spa,  the  21st  of  July,  N.S.  1717.  They  found  the 
prince  at  Naples,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and  delivered  him  the  letter, 
which  was  as  follows: 

"I  now  write  to  you,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  let  you  know  that  you 
had  best  comply  with  my  will,  which  Tolstoi  and  Romanzov  will  make  known 
to  you.  On  your  obedience,  I  assure  you,  and  promise  before  God,  that  I 
win  not  punish  you;  so  far  from  it,  that  if  you  return  I  will  love  you  better 
than  ever.  But  if  you  do  not,  by  virtue  of  the  power  I  have  received  from 
God  as  your  father,  I  pronounce  against  you  my  eternal  curse;  and  as  your 
sovereign,  I  assure  you  I  shall  find  ways  to  punish  you;  in  which  I  hope, 
as  my  cause  is  just,  God  will  take  it  in  hand,  and  assist  me  in  revenging  it. 
Remember  further  that  I  never  used  compulsion  with  you.  Was  I  under 
any  obligation  to  leave  you  to  your  own  option?  Had  I  been  for  forcing  you, 
was  not^the  power  in  my  hand?  At  a  word,  I  should  have  been  obeyed." 

Relying  on  the  faith  thus  solemnly  given  by  a  father  and  a  sovereign, 
Alexis  returned  to  Russia.  On  the  llth  of  February,  1717,  N.S.,  he  reached 
Moscow,  where  the  czar  then  was,  and  had  a  long  conference  in  private  with 
his  father.  A  report  immediately  was  spread  through  the  city  that  a  recon- 
ciliation had  taken  place  between  the  father  and  son,  and  that  everything 
was  forgotten;  but  the  very  next  day  the  regiments  of  guards  were  ordered 
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under  arms,  and  the  great  bell  of  Moscow  tolled.  The  boyars  and  privy- 
councillors  were  summoned  to  the  castle;  the  bishops,  the  archimandrites, 
and  two  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  professors  of  divinity,  met  in  the 
cathedral.  Alexis  was  carried  into  the  castle  before  his  father  without  a 
sword,  and  as  a  prisoner;  he  immediately  prostrated  himself,  and  with  a  flood 
of  tears  delivered  to  his  father  a  writing,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  crimes, 
declared  himself  unworthy  of  the  succession,  and  asked  only  his  life.  The 
czar,  raising  him  up,  led  him  to  a  closet,  where  he  put  several  questions  to 
him,  declaring,  that  if  he  concealed  anything  relating  to  his  escape,  his  head 
should  answer  for  it.  Afterwards  the  prince  was  brought  back  into  the 
council-chamber,  where  the  czar's  declaration,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
beforehand,  was  publicly  read. 

The  father^  in  this  piece  reproached  his  son  with  his  manifold  vices,  his 
remissness  in  improving  himself,  his  intimacy  with  the  sticklers  for  ancient 
customs,  his  misbehaviour  towards  his  consort:  "He  has,"  says  he,  "violated 
conjugal  faith,  taking  up  with  a  low-born  wench  whilst  his  wife  was  living." 
Alexis  might  fairly  have  pleaded  that  in  this  kind  of  debauchery  he  came 
immeasurably  short  of  his  father's  example.  He  afterwards  reproaches  him 
with  going  to  Vienna,  and  putting  himself  under  the  emperor's  protection. 
He  says  that  Alexis  had  slandered  his  father,  intimating  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  that  he  was  persecuted;  and  that  a  longer  stay  in  Muscovy  was 
dangerous,  unless  he  renounced  the  succession;  nay,  that  he  went  so  far  as 
to  desire  the  emperor  openly  to  defend  him  by  force  of  arms.6 

Death  of  the  Czarevitch  Alexis 

The  proceedings  against  the  czarevitch  and  his  friends  lasted  for  about 
half  a  year:  they  were  begun  in  Moscow  and  continued  hi  St.  Petersburg;  the 
cells  of  the  fortress  of  the  latter  place  were  filled  with  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  two  members  of  the  royal  family  —  the  czarevitch  and  Marie 
Alexievna;  fresh  persons  were  continually  added  to  their  number,  denounced 
under  the  pressure  of  unbearable  tortures.  One  of  the  differences  between 
the  legal  proceedings  of  that  period  and  the  present  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
when  we  now  have  the  evidence  of  a  crime  before  us,  we  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  persons  guilty  of  it,  whereas  then  they  sought  to  find  out  whether 
someone  had  not  done  something  criminal. 

In  May  a  "declaration"  or  manifesto  was  issued  setting  forth  the  czare- 
vitch's crimes.  His  whole  life  was  related  in  the  manifesto;  mention  was 
made  of  his  idleness  in  studying,  his  disobedience  to  his  father's  will,  his  ill 
treatment  of  his  wife,  and  finally  his  flight  and  his  apparent  solicitation  of 
the  help  of  the  German  emperor  and  "the  protection  of  an  armed  hand,"  — 
which  was  not  at  all  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence.  There  was,  however, 
no  mention  in  the  manifesto  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  promised  an  uncon- 
ditional pardon  and  the  permission  to  live  at  a  distance  with  his  beloved 
Euphrosyne.  For  all  these  offences,  for  his  disobedience  to  his  father,  his 
treachery  and  dissimulation,  the  czarevitch  and  his  "accomplices"  were 
delivered  up  for  judgment  to  the  tribunal;  but  this  tribunal  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary one :  it  was  a  special  one,  composed  of  persons  named  by  Peter  himself. 
Why  was  such  a  departure  made  from  the  usual  order  of  things?  In  matters 
of  peculiar  importance,  when  it  happened  that  persons  in  proximity  to  the 
throne  were  to  be  judged,  it  was  not  unfrequent  in  western  Europe  that 
special,  so-called  supreme  tribunals  were  named.  But  this  custom  always 
gave  reason  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  those  supreme  tribunals  were  only 
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chosen  from  amongst  those  who  would  be  ready  to  fulfil  the  will  of  him  who 
had  named  them.  . 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  the  czarevitch  consisted  oi  1^7  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  and  laity;  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  czar  to  the  nrst 
it  was  enjoined  that  they  should  act  "without  any  hypocrisy  or  jmrtiahty  ; 
in  the  instructions  given  to  the  laity  the  following  was  signified:  I  ask  you 
in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  truthfully  accomplished,  without  seeking  to 
flatter  me;  without  any  respect  for  persons,  to  act  righteously,  and  not  to 
destroy  your  souls  and  mine,  so  that  our  consciences  may  be  pure  at  the 
terrible  day  of  judgment,  and  our  country  secure."  Such  were  the  words 
that  the  czar  addressed  to  the  tribunal;  they  were  fine  in  themselves,  but 
their  signification  could  not  have  been  great,  because  the  judges  were  not 
independent.  The  conceptions  of  the  present  time  require  that  judges  _should 
not  be  afraid  of  being  dismissed  from  their  functions,  of  being  deprived  of 
the  salaries  accompanying  these  functions,  and  so  on  —  then  only  can  a  judge 
be  entirely  impartial;  but  were  the  judges  of  the  czarevitch  and  in  general 
all  the  judges  of  that  time  in  such  a  position?  They  were  all  persons  in  the 
government  service  and  entirely  dependent  on  their  chiefs;  hi  the  present 
case  whom  was  it  they  risked  displeasing?  The  czar  himself!  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  try^  and  read  the  czar's  will  in  the  eyes  of  Menshikov,  Tolstoi, 
and  others  of  his  intimates. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1718,  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  tribunal  was  pro- 
nounced. The  clergy  refused  to  pronounce  sentence,  but  the  laity  unani- 
mously decreed  the  penalty  of  death  against  the  czarevitch.  Execution, 
however,  did  not  follow,  but  something  far  more  terrible  than  a  public  death 
on  the  scaffold  did  —  the  czarevitch  was  tortured  on  the  rack.  In  fact,  during 
the  last  days  of  the  sitting  of  the  tribunal,  he  had  been  several  times  subjected 
to  it,  and  he  was  even  tortured  after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him!  All 
this  was  more  than  the  feeble  organism  of  the  czarevitch  could  bear,  and  on  the 
26th  of  June  he  died  in  a  cell  of  the  Petersburg  fortress.  Amongst  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  sharers  in  his  flight  many  were  executed,  others  banished  to 
distant  places,  to  monasteries  and  fortresses;  amongst  the  latter  was  also 
the  czarevna  Marie  Alexievna,  who  was  sent  to  Schlusselburg. 

SiiQh  is  one  of  the  darkest  episodes  of  the  reign  of  Peter.  The  czarevitch 
Alexis  could  not  have  continued  the  work  commenced  by  his  father;  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  him;  he  might  have  been  judged,  even  condemned,  if 
the  tribunal  (but  an  impartial  tribunal)  had  found  him  guilty,  and  his  head 
might  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  like  that  of  a  criminal. 
But  he  was  promised  pardon  if  he  would  return,  and  having  returned  he  was 
delivered  up  to  the  tribunal,  he  was  judged  by  persons  in  whose  impartiality  it 
is  impossible  to  believe;  finally  he  was  tortured  after  sentence  was  pronounced, 
when  everywhere,  even  to  the  most  insignificant  of  men  and  the  greatest  of 
criminals,  time  is  given  to  prepare  for  death.  For  these  things  history  cannot 
forgive  the  czar.  Upon  contemporaries  the  judgment  and  death  of  the  czare- 
vitch produced  a  deep  impression.  There  were  persons  who  admired  the 
czar's  decision  to  sacrifice  his  son  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  his  great 
plans;  they  compared  him  to  Brutus.  But  there  were  but  few  such  persons 
and  they  for  the  greater  part  were  foreigners  and  not  Russians.  The  great- 
ness of  Brutus  and  civic  virtues  in  general  did  not  powerfully  move  the  hearts 
of  our  forefathers;  but  each  of  them  felt  that  it  was  unnatural  for  a  father  to 
take  away  his  son's  life! 

Terrible  rumours  as  to  the  details  of  the  czarevitch's  death  began  to  be 
current  amongst  the  people;  some  said  that  he  had  been  secretly  poisoned 
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others  that  he  had  been  strangled,  and  yet  others  that  the  czar  himself  had 
cut  off  his  head  in  the  cell.  All  these  were  fables,  but  fables  which,  however, 
may  even  now  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  many  foreign  authors  and  which 
also  prove  how  powerfully  the  imagination  of  contemporaries  was  affected  by 
this  event  and  how  much  it  was  talked  of.  That  noble  quality  of  human 
nature  —  sympathy  with  sufferings  even  when  they  are  deserved  —  made 
the  czarevitch  dearer  still  to  his  numerous  partisans. .  The  idea  that  Peter 
had  indeed  been  "changed"  became  stronger.  The  common  people,  the 
merchants,  the  clergy,  even  distinguished  persons,  when  they  were  not  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  said:  "Would  such  a  thing  have  been  possible  if  he  were 
the  rightful  czar  —  would  he  have  killed  his  son  and  made  the  czarevna  take 
the  veil?"  In  some  more  fanatical  minds  the  idea  became  confirmed  that 
the  czarevitch  was  alive  and  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  became, 
as  did  in  previous  times  the  name  of  the  czarevitch  Dmitri,  an  ensign  for  im- 
postors and  pretenders. ^ 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

The  appalling  episode  we  have  just  related  was  so  far  from  engrossing 
the  thoughts  of  the  czar  that  it  hardly  interrupted  the  course  of  his  ordinary 
occupations.  Nay,  as  if  to  darken  still  more  the  tragic  horrors  of  the  year 
1718,  by  mingling  with  them  the  coarsest  and  most  disgusting  buffoonery, 
it  was  in  that  very  year  he  instituted  the  crapulous  burlesque  of  the  Conclave. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  this:  During  the  czar's  visit  to  Paris,  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  addressed  him  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  union  between  the 
Russo-Greek  church  and  that  of  Rome,  and  they  presented  to  him  a  memorial 
full  of  learned  arguments  against  the  schismatical  tenets  of  his  co-religionists. 
This  memorial  only  gave  great  offence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  without  pleasing 
either  the  emperor  or  the  church  of  Russia. 

"  In  this  plan  of  reunion,"  says  Voltaire,  "  there  were  some  political  matters 
which  they  did  not  understand,  and  some  points  of  controversy  which  they 
said  they  understood  and  which  each  party  explained  according  to  its  humour. 
There  was  a  question  about  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  according  to  the  Latins, 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  according  to  the  Greeks,  at  present, 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  after  having,  for  a  long  time, 
proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  They  quoted  St.  Epiphanius,  who  says 
that  'the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  the  Son's  brother,  nor  the  Father's  grandson.' 
But  the  czar,  at  leaving  Paris,  had  other  business  than  to  explain  passages 
from  St.  Epiphanius;  however,  he  received  the  Sorbonne's  memorial  with 
great  affability.  They  also  wrote  to  some  Russian  bishops,  who  returned  a 
polite  answer;  but  the  greater  number  received  the  overture  with  indigna- 
tion." It  was  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  this  reunion  that,  after 
expelling  the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions,  he  instituted  the  mock  conclave, 
as  he  had  previously  set  on  foot  other  burlesque  exhibitions,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  office  of  patriarch  into  ridicule. 

There  was  at  his  court  an  old  man  named  Sotov,  an  enormous  drunkard, 
and  a  court-fool  of  long  standing;  he  had  taught  the  czar  to  write,  and  by  this 
service  imagined  that  he  deserved  the  highest  dignities.  Peter  promised  to 
confer  on  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  known  world:  he  created  him 
kniaz  papa,  that  is  to  say,  prince-pope,  with  a  salary  of  2,000  roubles,  and  a 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Tatar  ward.  Sotov  was  enthroned  by  buffoons ; 
four  fellows,  who  stammered,  were  appointed  to  harangue  him  on  his  exalta- 
tion; his  mock  holiness  created  a  number  of  cardinals,  and  rode  in  procession 
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city.    "  Its  hour  is  at  hand,"  said  they,  " and  it  will  be  swallowed  up,  with  all      - 

its  inhabitants,  by  a  tremendous  inundation."    On  hearing  of  this  miracle  of 

the  tears,  the  treacherous  construction  which  was  put  upon  it,  and  the  per-  4. 

turbation  which  it  occasioned,  Peter  thought  it  necessary  to  hasten  to  the 

spot.    There,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  who  were  petrified  with  terror,  and 

of  his  tongue-tied  court,  he  seized  the  miraculous  image,  and  discovered  its  -   .  • 

mechanism;  the  multitude  were  stupefied  with  a  pious  horror,  but  he  opened 

their  eyes  by  showing  them,  in  those  of  the  idol,  the  congealed  oil,  which  was  -  .<• 

melted  by  the  flame  of  tapers  inside,  and  then  flowed  drop  by  drop  through  ^ 

openings  artfully  provided  for  the  purpose. 

At  a  later  period  he  did  still  more;  the  horrible  execution  of  a  young 
Russian  by  the  priests  was  the  cause.  This  unfortunate  man  had  brought 
back  from  Germany  a  highly  valuable  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  had  left 
there  some  superstitious  prejudices.  For  this  reason  all  his  motions  were 
watched  by  the  priests;  and  they  at  last  caught  up  some  thoughtless  words 
against  their  sacred  images.  They  immediately  arrested,  the  regenerated 
young  Russian,  sentenced  him  without  mercy,  and  put  him  to  a  torturing 
death.  But  this  individual  evil  produced  a  general  good.  Indignant  at  their 
cruelty,  Peter  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  right  of  condemning  to  death.  The 
priests  lost  a  jurisdiction  which  they  alleged  they  had  possessed  for  seven  cen- 
turies, from  the  time  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  and  thus  the  source  of  their  power 
was  forever  annihilated  by  this  execrable  abuse  of  it. 

It  was  particularly  in  that  sanguinary  year,  so  fatal  to  the  last  hope  which 
the  old  Russians  placed  in  his  successor,  that  Peter  seemed  in  haste  to  sever 
them  from  their  ancient  customs,  by  giving  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  admin-  J 

istration  of  his  empire.  As  far  back  as  1711,  he  had  already  replaced  the  old 
supreme  court  of  the  boyars  by  a  senate,  a  sovereign  council,  into  which 
merit  and  services  might  obtain  admission,  independent  of  noble  origin.  Sub- 
sequently, and  every  year,  other  changes  had  been  effected.  Thus,  in  1717, 
he  brought  from  France,  along  with  a  commercial  treaty,  the  institution  of  a 
general  police.  But,  in  1718,  instead  of  the  old  prikaz,  he  substituted,  at  one 
stroke,  colleges  for  foreign  affairs,  naval  affairs,  finance,  justice,  and  com- 
merce, and  fixed,  by  a  general  regulation,  and  with  the  utmost  minuteness, 
the  functions  and  privileges  of  each  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  when  capable  Russians  were  not  to  be  found,  he 
appointed  his  Swedish  prisoners,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreigners,  to 
fill  these  administrative  and  judicial  situations.  He  was  careful  to  give  the 
highest  offices  to  natives,  and  the  second  to  foreigners,  that  the  native  officers 
might  support,  against  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  their  countrymen,  these  for- 
eigners who  served  them  as  instructors  and  guides.  For  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing his  young  nobles  for  the  service  of  the  state,  he  adjoined  a  considerable 
number  of  them  to  each  college;  and  there  merit  alone  could  raise  them  from 
the  lowest  stations  to  the  first  rank. 

EENEWED  HOSTILITIES  WITH  SWEDEN   (1719-1721   A.D.) 

The  death  of  Charles  XII  was  immediately  followed  by  a  revolution  in 
Sweden.  His  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who  was  married  to  the  crown  prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne;  but  the  constitution  was  changed, 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  crown  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  the 
queen  and  her  husband  became  the  tools  of  an  oligarchy  who  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.  The  czar  and  the  new  queen  mutually  protested  their 
desire  for  peace;  but  Peter  at  the  same  time  announced  to  the  Swedish  plen- 
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ipotentiaries  that,  if  the  propositions  he  had  made  were  not  accepted  within 
two  months,  he  would  march  forty  thousand  men  into  Sweden  to  expedite 
the  negotiations. 

A  project  for  the  pacification  of  the  north,  the  very  opposite  from  that 
conceived  by  Gortz,  was  formed  by  the  diet  of  Brunswick.  The  concocters 
of  this  scheme  started  from  the  principle  that  the  German  possessions  of  Swe- 
den were  more  onerous  than  profitable  to  that  power,  as  the  occasions  of 
interminable  wars.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  powers  that  had  conquered  them;  but  as  it  was  reasonable  that 
the  new  possessors  should  purchase  the  ratification  of  their  titles  by  some 
services  to  the  common  cause,  they  were  required  to  aid  Sweden  in  recover- 
ing possession  of  Finland  and  of  Livonia,  the  granary  of  that  kingdom.  Of 
all  the  czar's  conquests  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  him  but  St.  Petersburg,  Kron- 
stadt,  and  Narva;  and,  if  he  refused  to  assent  to  this  arrangement,  all  the 
contracting  powers  were  to  unite  then*  forces  and  compel  him  to  submit. 
This  was  one  of  those  brilliant  and  chimerical  schemes  with  which  diplomatists 
sometimes  allow  their  minds  to  be  so  dazzled  as  not  to  be  convinced  of  their 
impracticability  until  after  a  lavish  waste  of  blood. 

Whilst  the  allies  were  in  imagination  depriving  Peter  of  his  conquests, 
Siniavin,  his  admiral,  took  from  the  Swedes  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  brig- 
antine,  which  were  carrying  corn  to  Stockholm.  The  queen  of  Sweden, 
however,  encouraged  by  the  promises  made  her  by  Lord  Carteret,  the  ambas- 
sador of  George  I,  intimated  to  the  czar  that  she  would  break  off  the  con- 
ferences at  Aland  if  he  did  not  consent  to  restore  all  the  provinces  he  had 
conquered.  By  way  of  reply,  Peter  went  in  June,  1719,  with  a  fleet  Oof  30 
ships,  150  galleys,  and  300  barges,  carrying  in  all  40,000  men,  to  Aland, 
took  up  his  station  for  a  while  under  the  cliffs  of  the  island  of  Lameland, 
and  sent  Apraxin  to  ravage  the  wastes  on  the  right  of  Stockholm,  whilst 
Lessy  destroyed  everything  on  the  left  of  the  city.  North  and  south  Telge, 
Nykoping,  Norkoping,  Osthammer,  and  Oregrund,  together  with  two  small 
towns,  were  burned,  besides  150  noble  mansions,  43  mills,  1,360  villages, 
21  copper,  iron,  and  tile  works  —  among  the  iron  works  one  was  worth 
300,000  dollars;  100,000  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  80,000  bars  of  iron 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  mines  were  blown  up  and  the  woods  set  on  fire, 
and  Stockholm  itself  was  seriously  threatened.  Meanwhile,  the  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Norris  again  entered  the  Baltic.  Peter  sent  a  message 
to  the  English  admiral  asking  peremptorily  whether  he  came  only  as  a  friend 
to  Sweden  or  as  an  enemy  to  Russia.  The  admiral's  answer  was  that  as 
yet  he  had  no  positive  orders.  This  equivocal  reply  did  not  hinder  Peter 
from  keeping  the  sea,  and  incessantly  harassing  the  Swedes  before  the  eyes 
of  their  naval  allies. 

The  Swedish  oligarchs  and  their  mock  king1  had  reckoned  in  vain  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  aid  of  the  admiral  and 
his  fleet.  Carteret  was  not  even  listened  to  by  Peter,  and  Admiral  Norris 
did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Russians,  because  he  knew  that  the  English 
nation  was  dissatisfied  with  the  politics  of  their  king  and  of  his  ministers, 
who  favoured  his  Hanoverian  plans.  The  Swedes  were  at  length  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  Russian  demands;  negotiations  for  peace  were  again  com- 
menced in  Nystad  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  but  their  conclusion  was 
only  brought  about  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  by  the  exercise  of  some 
further  cruelties  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  Swedes  had  demanded  a 

1  Ulrica  Lad  ceded  tlie  crown  to  lier  husband. 
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cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  whole  time  in  which  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  but  Peter  only  granted  it  till  May,  1721,  in  order  to  compel  the 
council  of  state  to  come  to  a  resolution  by  that  time;  and  as  they  still  pro- 
crastinated,  the  whole  coast  of  Sweden  was  again  plundered  and  devastated 
in  the  month  of  June. 

The  Russian  incendiaries  landed  in  sight  of  the  English,  whose  fleet 
under  Admiral  Norris,  still  continued  in  the  Baltic,  but  did  not  venture  to 
lend  any  assistance  to  the  Swedes.  The  whole  coast,  from  Gefle  as  far  as 
Umea,  was  ravaged;  four  small  towns,  nineteen  villages,  eighty  nobles'  and 
rive  hundred  peasants'  houses  burned;  twelve  iron-works  and  eight  saw- 
mills destroyed;  six  galleys  and  other  ships  carried  away.  Peter's  pleni- 
potentiaries at  last  prevailed  —  for  he  so  jocularly  called  his  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  were  committing  such  horrible  destruction  in  Sweden.  Negoti- 
ations were  again  opened  in  Nystad,  a  small  town  in  Finland,  and  the  war 
of  twenty-one  years  was  closed  by  a  peace  dictated  by  the  conquering  czar. 

The  provinces  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (September  10th, 
1721)  were  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Karelia,  together  with  Viborg,  Kexholm, 
and  the  island  of  Osel;  on  the  other  hand,  Peter  restored  Finland,  with  the 
exception  of  Viborg  and  Kexholm,  and  promised  to  pay  two  millions  of 
dollars,  but  in  the  first  years  of  the  peace  scarcely  paid  off  half  a  million. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  despotic  sway  and  military  oppression  of 
Russia  became  the  dread  of  all  neighbouring  countries  and  people.  All 
contributed  to  the  external  greatness  and  splendour  of  the  ruler  of  a  bar- 
barous but  powerful  race  of  Slavs,  whom  he  constrained  to  adopt  the  vest- 
ments of  civilisation.  The  czar  commanded  in  Poland  and  Scandinavia, 
where  weak  or  wicked  governments  were  constantly  in  dread  from  the  dis- 
content  of  the  people.  He  also  gained  an  influence  in  Germany,  which  ulti- 
mately caused  no  small  anxiety  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  Russian 
minister  Bestuzhev  played  the  chief  part  in  Sweden  in  all  political  affairs, 
sometimes  by  counsel  and  sometimes  by  threats,  sometimes  by  mediation 
and  sometimes  by  commands.  Bestuzhev  was  powerful  in  the  Swedish  coun- 
cil, and  at  the  same  time,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  master,  allured 
artists,  artisans,  workmen,  and  all  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  occupa- 
tion or  ruined  by  the  late  inroads  of  the  Russians,  to  remove  with  their 
tools,  manufactures,  and  trades  to  Russia.  Peter  employed  these  people 
in  all  parts  of  his  empire  to  raise  up  manufactories,  to  originate  trades, 
and  to  set  mines  and  iron-works  in  action. 

The  Russian  minister  spoke  in  a  no  less  commanding  tone  in  Copen- 
hagen than  in  Sweden,  for  Denmark  was  also  frightened  by  Peter's  threats 
to  adopt  and  second  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  duke  was  detained 
in  Russia  by  repeated  promises,  of  whose  fulfilment  there  was  little  prospect. 
The  Poles,  through  Russian  mediation,  were  at  length  reconciled  to  their 
king,  and  the  Russians  not  only  kept  firm  possession  of  Courland,  but  remained 
in  Poland  itself,  under  the  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Peter,  nevertheless,  in  his  negotiations  with  Gortz  and  Charles  XII,  had 
showed  himself  well  inclined  to  sacrifice  King  Augustus  to  his  plans;  but 
this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Charles. 


PETER  AS  ADMINISTRATOB 

Peter  had  now  achieved  a  prodigious  amount  of  external  and  internal 
power;  yet  the  original  nucleus  of  it  all  was  nothing  more  than  fifty  young 
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companions  in  debauchery,  whom  he  transformed  into  soldiers,  and  the 
remains  of  a  sailing-boat,  which  had  been  left  forgotten  in  a  magazine.  In 
twenty-five  years  this  seed,  nursed  by  a  skilful  and  vigorous  hand,  had, 
on  the  one  part,  produced  two  hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  fifty-five 
regiments,  and  cantoned,  with  three  hundred  field  pieces,  in  permanent 
quarters;  a  body  of  engineers,  and,  particularly,  of  formidable  artillery-men; 
and  fourteen  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  deposited  in  a  great  central  estab- 
lishment, in  the  fortresses,  and  three  military  magazines  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  three  chief  national  enemies,  the  Turks,  the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  relics  of  the  sailing  boat  had  arisen  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war, 
two  hundred  galleys  with  sails  and  oars,  and  a  multitude  of  experienced 
mariners. 

But  with  what  treasures  did  Peter  undertake  the  moral  and  physical 
transformation  of  such  an  extensive  empire?  We  behold  an  entire  land 
metamorphosed,  cities  containing  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  ports,  canals, 
and  establishments  of  all  kinds,  created;  thousands  of  skilful  Europeans 
attracted,  maintained  and  rewarded;  several  fleets  built,  and  others  purchased; 
a  permanent  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  trained,  equipped, 
provided  with  every  species  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  several  times 
renewed;  subsidies  of  men  and  money  given  to  Poland;  and  four  wars  under- 
taken. One  of  these  wars  spread  over  half  of  Europe  and  when  it  lasted 
twenty-one  years  the  treasury  from  which  it  was  fed  still  remained  full. 
And  Peter,  whose  revenues  on  his  accession  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  declared  to  Munich  that  he  could  have  carried  on  the  war 
for  twenty-one  years  longer  without  contracting  any  debt. 

Will  order  and  economy  be  sufficient  to  account  for  these  phenomena? 
We  must,  doubtless,  admire  them  in  the  czar,  who  refused  himself  every 
superfluity  at  the  same  time  that  he  spared  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
his  empire.  Much  must  have  been  gained  when,  after  having  wrested  the 
indirect  taxes  from  the  boyars,  who  were  at  once  civil,  military,  and  financial 
managers,  and  from  those  to  whom  the  boyars  sold  in  portions  the  collecting 
of  them,  Peter,  in  imitation  of  Holland,  entrusted  the  finances  to  committees 
composed  of  select  merchants.  We  may  also  feel  less  surprised  at  the  increase 
of  his  revenue,  after  we  have  seen  him  subjecting  to  taxation  the  clergy  as 
well  as  the  laity;  suppressing  a  number  of  monasteries,  by  forbidding  mon- 
astic vows  to  be  taken  before  the  age  of  fifty;  and  uniting  their  estates  to  the 
domains  of  the  crown,  which  were  swelled  by  confiscations,  by  the  reversion 
of  his  brother  Ivan's  appanage,  and  by  his  conquests  from  the  Swedes. 

We  must  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  opened  his  states  to  foreign 
commerce  and  to  the  treasures  of  Europe,  which  were  carried  thither  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  many  raw  materials  which  had  hitherto  remained  valueless; 
we  must  consider  the  augmentation  of  revenue  which  necessarily  ensued,  and 
the  possibility  of  requiring  to  be  paid  in  money  a  multitude  of  taxes  which 
had  previously  been  paid  in  kind.  Thus,  in  place  of  quotas  of  provisions, 
which  were  brought  from  great  distances  and  were  highly  oppressive  to  the 
people,  he  substituted  a  tax;  and  the  sum  raised  was  applied  to  the  payment 
of  contractors.  It  is  true  "that  even  under  this  new  system  the  state  was 
shamefully  robbed;  for  the  nobles  contrived  in  secret  to  get  the  contracts  into 
their  own  hands,  in  order  to  fatten  upon  the  blood  of  the  people;  but  Peter 
at  length  perceived  them;  the  evil  betrayed  itself  by  its  own  enormity.  The 
czar  then  created  commissions  of  inquiry,  passed  whole  days  in  them,  and, 
during  several  years,  keeping  these  great  peculators  always  in  sight,  made 
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them  disgorge  by  fines  and  confiscations,  and  punished  them  by  the  knout, 
the  halter,  and  the  axe. 

To  this  superintendence  by  the  head  of  the  state,  which,  subsequently  to 
1715,  the  contraction  of  the  wa'r  within  a  narrower  circle  allowed  him  to  exert, 
let  us  add  the  increase  of  salary  to  the  collectors,  which  deprived  them  of  all 
pretext  for  misconduct.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the  stipends 
were  paid  in  kind;  and  that,  for  several  years,  the  war,  being  carried  on  out_of 
the  empire,  supplied  its  own  wants.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  cities 
and  provinces  in  which  the  troops  were  afterwards  quartered  furnished  then- 
pay  on  the  spot,  by  which  the  charge  of  discount  was  saved;  and  that  the 
measures  which  they  adopted  for  their  subsistence  appear  to  have  been  muni- 
cipal, and  consequently  as  little  oppressive  as  possible.  Finally,  we  must 
remark,  in  1721,  the  substitution,  in  place  of  the  Tatar  house-tax,  of  a  poll- 
tax,  which  was  a  real  impost  on  land,  assessed  according  to  a  census  repeated 
every  twenty  years,  the  payment  of  which  the  agriculturists  regulated  among 
themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  produce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reformer  refused  to  foreigners  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing with  each  other  in  Russia;  he  even  gave  to  his  subjects  exclusively  the 
right  of  conveying  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  the  merchandise  which  for- 
eigners had  bought  from  them  in  the  interior.  Thus  he  ensured  to  his  own 
people  the  profit  of  carriage.  In  1716  he  chose  rather  to  give  up  an  advan- 
tageous alliance  with  the  English  than  to  relinquish  this  right  in  their  favour. 

But  all  the  causes  we  have  enumerated  will  not  yet  account  for  the  possi- 
bility of  so  many  gigantic  undertakings  and  such  immense  results,  with  a  fixed 
revenue  in  specie  which,  in  1715,  was  estimated  by  an  attentive  observer  at 
only  some  millions  of  roubles.  But  in  the  fiscal  expedients  of  a  despotic 
empire  it  is  to  fluctuating  revenue,  illegal  resources,  and  arbitrary  measures 
that  we  must  direct  our  attention;  astonishment  then  ceases,  and  then  begins 
pity  for  one  party,  indignation  against  another,  and.  surprise  excited  by  the 
ignorance  with  respect  to  commercial  affairs  which  is  displayed  by  the  high 
and  mighty  geniuses  of  despotism,  in  comparison  with  the  unerring  instinct 
which  is  manifested  by  the  humblest  community  of  men  who  are  free. 

It  is  the  genius  of  Russian  despotism,  therefore,  that  we  must  question  as 
to  the  means  by  which  it  produced  such  gigantic  results;  but  however  far  it 
may  be  disposed  to  push  its  frightful  candour,  will  it  point  out  to  us  its  army 
recruited  by  men  whom  the  villages  sent  tied  together  in  pairs,  and  at  their 
own  expense  —  soldiers  at  a  penny  a  day,  payable  every  four  months,  and 
often  marching  without  pay;  slaves  whom  it  was  thought  quite  enough  to 
feed,  and  who  were  contented  with  some  handfuls  of  rye  or  of  oats  made  into 
gruel  or  into  ill-baked  bread;  unfortunate  wretches  who,  in  spite  of  the 
blunders  of  their  generals,  were  compelled  to  be  victorious,  under  pain  of 
being  decimated!  Or  will  this  despotism  confess  that,  while  it  gave  nothing 
to  these  serfs,  who  were  enlisted  for  life,  it  required  everything  from  them; 
that,  after  twenty-one  years  of  war,  it  compelled  them  to  dig  canals,  like 
miserable  bond-slaves?  "For  they  ought  to  serve  their  country,"  said  Peter, 
"either  by  defending  or  enriching  it;  that  is  what  they  are  made  for." 

Could  this  autocrat  pride  himself  on  the  perennial  fulness  of  an  exchequer 
which  violated  its  engagements  in  such  a  manner  that  most  of  the  foreigners 
who  were  in  his  service  were  anxious  to  quit  it?  What  answer  could  he  make 
to  that  hollow  and  lengthened  groan  which,  even  yet,  seems  to  rise  from 
every  house  in  Taganrog,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  his  forts,  built  by  the 
most  deadly  kind  of  statute-labour,  and  peopled  by  requisitions?  One  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were  sent  to  construct  them,  and  were 
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relieved  by  the  other  half  every  six  months;  and  the  weakest  and  the  most 
industrious  of  them  never  more  saw  their  homes! 

These  unfortunate  beings,  whatever  might  be  their  calling,  from  the 
common  delver  to  the  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  were  torn  without  mercy 
from  their  families,  their  ploughs,  their  workshops,  and  their  counting-houses. 
They  travelled  to  their  protracted  torture  at  their  own  expense;  they  worked 
without  any  pay.  Some  were  compelled  to  fill  up  swamps,  and  build  houses 
on  them;  others,  to  remove  thither  suddenly,  and  establish  their  trade  there; 
and  all  these  hapless  men,  one  part  of  whom  were  bent  to  the  earth  with  toil,  and 
the  other  part  in  a  manner  lost  in  a  new  world,  were  so  badly  fed  and  sheltered, 
or  breathed  such  a  pestilential  air,  that  the  Russians  of  that  period  used  to 
say  that  St.  Petersburg  was  built  upon  a  bed  of  human  skeletons. 

Listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  nobles  and  the  richest  merchants:  after 
the  gift  of  a  hundred  vessels  had  been  required  from  them,  they  were  forced 
to  unite  in  this  slough  to  build  stone  houses,  and  were  also  constrained  to  live 
there  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  they  would  have  incurred  in  their  own 
homes.  And  when  even  the  clergy  remonstrated  against  the  excessive  taxes 
laid  upon  the  priests  (who  were  able  to  indemnify  themselves  put  of  their 
flocks)  who  can  be  astonished  at  the  possibility  of  so  many  creations,  and  at 
the  plenitude  of  a  treasury  which  opened  so  widely  to  receive  and  so  scantily 
to  disburse? 

Personal  services,  taxes  in  kind,  taxes  in  money  —  these  were  the  three 
main  sources  of  the  power  of  the  czar.  We  have  just  seen  what  estimate  we 
ought  to  form  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first  of  these  was  employed. 
As  to  the  taxes  in  kind  and  in  money,  how  could  the  insulated  cries  of  such  a 
multitude  of  tax-payers,  who  were  scattered  over  so  wide  a  space,  have  reached 
the  present  age,  if  the  excess  of  a  simultaneous  and  universal  evil  had  not 
blended  them  into  one  vast  clamour,  stronger  than  time  and  space?  It  is 
from  this  we  learn  the  names  of  the  throng  of  taxes  which  were  laid  upon 
everything,  and  at  every  opportunity,  for  the  war,  the  admiralty,  the  recruit- 
ing-service, for  the  horses  used  in  the  public  works,  for  the  brick  and  lime- 
kilns required  in  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  post-office,  the  govern- 
ment offices,  the  extraordinary  expenses,  for  the  contributions  in  kind,  for 
the  requisitions  of  men  and  their  pay  and  subsistence,  and  for  the  salaries  of 
those  who  were  in  place;  to  which  must  be  added  innumerable  other  duties 
on  mills,  ponds,  baths,  beehives,  meadows,  gardens,  and,  in  the  towns,  on 
every  square  fathom  of  land  which  bore  the  name  of  black,  or  non-free.  And 
all  this  was  aggravated  by  other  exorbitant  and  grinding  burdens,  and  by 
fleecing  the  artisans  in  proportion  to  their  industry  and  their  assumed  wealth 
—  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  concealed  both;  the  most  laborious  of 
them  buried  their  earnings  that  they  might  hide  them  from  the  nobles;  and 
the  nobles  intrusted  their  riches  to  foreign  banks,  that  they  might  hide  them 
from  the  czar. 

To  this  we  have  yet  to  add  the  secondary  oppressions;  collectors,  whose 
annual  pay  was,  for  a  long  tune,  only  six  roubles;  and  who,  nevertheless, 
accumulated  fortunes  hi  four  years,  for  they  converted  to  their  own  use  two 
thirds  of  the  sums  which  they  extorted;  executing  by  torture  whoever  was 
unable  to  pay,  they  made  the  most  horrible  misuse  of  the  unlimited  powers 
which  according  to  the  practice  of  absolute  governments,  were  necessarily 
entrusted  to  them  —  despotism  being  unable  to  act  otherwise  than  by  dele- 
gation. 

These  men  had  the  right  of  levying  taxes  on  all  the  markets  of  the  country, 
of  laying  whatever  duties  they  pleased  upon  commodities,  and  of  breaking 
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consequence  of  new  quarrels.    The  court  finally  renounced  its  exclusive 
ilege,  and  granted  the  subjects  leave  to  trade  freely  on  the  Kiakhta. 

WAR  WITH  PERSIA   (1722-1724  A.D.) 

Peter's  attention  had  long  been  directed  to  the  Caspian  Sea  with  a 
to  making  it  more  extensively  subservient  to  the  trade  of  Russia  with  I 
and  central  Asia,  which  as  yet  had  been  carried  on  at  Astrakhan  alone,  thi 
the  medium  of  Armenian  factors.  Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Nystad  ha< 
the  czar  free  to  carry  his  arms  towards  the  East,  a  pretext  and  an  opport 
were  afforded  him  for  making  conquests  on  the  Caspian  shores.  The  P< 
Empire  was  falling  to  pieces  under  the  hand  of  the  enervated  and  im1 
Husain  Shah.  The  Lesghiians,  one  of  the  tributary  nations  that  had  rel 
against  him,  made  an  inroad  into  the  province  of  Shirvan,  sacked  the  c 
Shemakha,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  including  three  hundred 
sian  traders,  and  plundered  Russian  property  to  the  amount  of  4,00 
roubles.  Peter  demanded  satisfaction;  the  shah  was  willing  to  grant  il 
pleaded  his  helpless  condition,  and  entreated  the  czar  to  aid  him  in  sub' 
his  rebellious  subjects. 

This  invitation  was  promptly  accepted.  Peter  set  out  for  Persia  o 
15th  of  May,  1722,  his  consort  also  accompanying  him  on  this  remote 
dition.  He  sailed  down  the  Volga  to  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  and  occ 
himself  in  examining  the  works  for  the  canals  that  were  to  join  the  Ca: 
Baltic,  and  White  seas,  whilst  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  forces  and  ma 
of  war.  His  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  nine  thoi 
dragoons,  and  fifteen  thousand  Cossacks,  besides  three  thousand  sailo 
board  the  several  vessels,  who,  in  making  a  descent,  could  do  the  du 
soldiers.  The  cavalry  marched  by  land  through  deserts,  which  are  frequ 
without  water;  and  beyond  those  deserts,  tney  were  to  pass  the  mounta 
Caucasus,  where  three  hundred  men  might  keep  a  whole  army  at  bay. 
Persia  was  in  such  anarchy  that  anything  might  be  attempted. 

The  czar  sailed  above  a  hundred  leagues  southward  from  Astrakhs 
far  as  the  small  fortified  town  of  Andreeva,  which  was  easily  taken.  T 
the  Russian  army  advanced  by  land  into  the  province  of  Daghestan 
manifestoes  in  the  Persian  and  Russian  languages  were  everywhere  disp< 
It  was  necessary  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  ^ 
besides  its  subjects,  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  bordering  on  this  coi 
had  in  these  parts  some  considerable  vassals,  who  had  lately  put  them; 
under  its  protection.  Among  them,  one  of  the  principal  was  Mahmu 
Utmich,  who  styled  himself  sultan,  and  had  the  presumption  to  attac 
troops  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  j 
account  says  "his  country  was  made  a  bonfire." 

In  the  middle  of  September,  Peter  reached  Derbent,  by  the  Persian 
Turks  called  Demir-kapu,  i.e.  Iron  Gate,  because  it  had  formerly  such  £ 
towards  the  south;  it  is  a  long  narrow  town,  backed  against  a  steep  sj 
the  Caucasus;  and  its  walls,  at  the  other  end,  are  washed  by  the  sea,  v 
in  stormy  weather,  is  often  known  to  break  over  them.  These  walls  m 
justly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity;  they  were  forty  feel 
and  six  broad;  flanked  with  square  towers  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet, 
whole  work  seemed  one  single  piece,  being  built  of  a  kind  of  brown  free-* 
and  a  mortar  of  pounded  shells,  the  whole  forming  a  mass  harder  than  n 
itself;  it  was  accessible  by  sea,  but,  on  the  land  side,  seemed  impregi 
Near  it  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  like  that  of  China,  unquestionably 
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in  times  of  fltf  earliest  ai>!i.|uity:  if  \vas  ran-jeil  from  the  Caspimi  f<»  tin- 
Hiark  N»at  ana  pruliahly  \va*  a  rampart  thn»\ui  up  l»y  the  anrieut  kin.-.;  ,,f 
Persia  against  the  numei-oiN  K'irharian  h»»r»ies  dwellm!';  between  fhtv<JY\Yn 
was,  There  were  formerly  thre.*  or  f,,t»r  other  «'a.-pian  rate-4  at  different 
passages,  ami  alt  apparently  hah  fur  I  hi*  same  end;  ft*e  nation*  we-:f,  ea-1 
and  north  of  this  si*a  tiavtft^  ever  U-en  fWmidaMo  harK-irian-*;  and  from'  tliej 
parts  principally  kitted  thoM*  swarms  of  mutjnrrors  whieh  stiMui'd  V,Ja  an,| 

Kflfope. 

On  fh«»  appr^arh  nf  flu*  Hu^ian  army,  fh*«  ^*v«*rn*ir  »»f  l)»*rJ«'nt  insfi-i»! 
of  MtaiMiiitir  a  sii'p*.  laid  tin*  keys  t.f  ih«*  rily  at  itir  rfnprmrs  |Vi-t  \\hi-flit-r 
if  wa^  that  h«»  thuiighf  tin*  plan-  n**t  fi-natilr  ai^iiust  Ntirh  a  fum*.  ur  that  Iir 
pivfenvd  tin*  prtttt'Htim  «»f  f!M*  rtnjH-nir  Prter  to  that  nf  ffie  Afghan  n-lH-l 
Mahmtiil.  Thtw  flit*  army  qui*'tly  tt.ok  piwiwjon  of  i>i-rf*'nt,  ani|"rnr*imj«^ 
alnn«  fh«'  H*a-shniv.  1%hi*  usur|H«r  Mahmu.I,  win*  ha»!  altvatiy  m;i«!r  hiiiiM-lf 
inaNtrr  t»f  a  «rraf  part  of  Pn^ia,  had  lu^Jertrii  nothing  to  In-  lH»futvhan»I  with 
fiif  rxar  an»l  himlrr  him  fr«*m  ft-n'mx  itif**.  I  k*rl^nt  ;  h*»  raisr.|  the  iM'^hli 
latars,  anil  hastfuril  thither  himselt':  Init  l)'rrt*tiif  \V:H  already  in  the 


_  Peter  was  nnaMi*  tof\tm*l  I,JM  r.iiiqin-^'i  further,  for  the  ve.^vls  with  pro- 
vr-ii-ns,  .stnresr  ht»rs»s,  and  rerwiH  had  U***n  wrrrk»*»l  near  A.-.trakhan:  and 
asjhr  unt4avnuraMt»;.5i-a::on  had  now  Net  in  he  returned  f.«  Mn-rnw  and*  enfrred 
it  m  tniimphj"  Jannary  Afh,  I7:!:{»,  th«»ui«;li  he  had  nu  j^jvaf  reason  fu  hoasf  uf 
flit*  sut're.ss  t»l"  his  ill  planned  e\jw»litinn. 

Persia  wa.:j  .vtill  flivMed  Ueiurrn  !In-;ain  aitd  the  ii.-urper  Malmmd'  the 
h«rmer.sot^ht  the  suppurt  t.f  the  t-mprmr  nf  Htr^.i;i;  the  Imi^r  lr;nvd  him  a--; 
an  avenger  uh«i  would  wiv  f  frt.m  him  all  ihe  j'nnt-,  «,f  !ir;  jvU-Hjun.  Mnhmnd 
u;e«!  rvrryrn.leavnur  t...  -.fir  up  the  t»tf..man  P«»rte  aj'ain-:f  |»rti-r.  \\nh  thh 
X!  u-  !ir  (Ilf  .'Mti'.l.i  %  t..  r,,«,  ft  ,fii  .»j  J.  ,  .i,J  fir  I),.!,,.,  f  -i- 

'»«'!'  «  ^f'    'tlf.i  i"    pi.^,,    ..,,    f    t  .  ,   1,,   ,  ,,•  T.M    , 

{|f     -if"       tt!    'f*        •'•         'ef.li.      *         ••          |t,     l»       ,-, 

";       lli|  <»'-'""    v  r  i  h  »>.     1   .i1.      .,  :      M        j 

'•!      "I     «   »       "*|     He    ,,    ,M        »       .,,)     MI.    tt,,§       ,»      , 

V'    .        '!r'lf    ^          "!     !l>   '        f    -'     «     '          ••    •  I'         '        , 

l|f"!    f!>!l  ^"     !   "          '          •  '        » 


in     '  •    i!  !  i     <  •    ...  • 

'  '      i"      i ,'          '           '        '       '    '        '  '        '    '        ''  '       ''  "       '•.';[!;«,  in  i, j.ii-r 

(,   1,  ','    '  !   I'.''     ''''',(''           ''            '      '  '          '      '"       ''•'''!'     I1)'-    <  !:':<»  'lli<'v 

'''",''  'V      ',        "•••..»,  .    ',F       i  ,..   .     ,,  ,    ...I,-,' . ,.„.',. Vr, I','!' 

'"'•''  !'  '  l  '  '   "    ''  ''            •    '      H-  '•          '    -      -    -  •  "    i>  I..-   i-.nLn  ,:, 

I:'"V  '  !•'•  i  •»•  «n-  ••  •    i     •.,.  ;  ,  (    ,,     .,,.1,  .,,,  i  ,    .lillir  ;i  j,.,,,..^} 

<•!'»'     in    '1    .1  '•     1        V  »     ,  i     '             »    ,        H  ,  ,.    1        ;   j  ,     ,  ,, 

..      1!    "''    "'    /'   '    n-       '.  '   '         ,         '  -'  I   1           !    !„,.    u  •        ..M,»   :ui,,.-.{. 

}''    '"'""-"i1  '»  !.fi    'i-,-,     '-  i      n     ,  ',,.«,     \    .,!.'  f,  I,,-' h,-:ir,|  fh.'d 
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General  Matufkin  was  on  his  march  with  fresh  troops  to  reinforce  the  D 
stan  army.  The  town  of  Baku,  from  which  the  Persians  called  the  Ca 
Sea,  the  sea  of  Baku,  was  not  yet  taken.  He  gave  the  Russian  general  a 
to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting  them,  in  his  master's  name,  to  submit  t 
emperor  of  Russia;  the  ambassador  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Peters 
and  General  Matufkin  went  and  sat  down  before  the  city  of  Baku. 
Persian  ambassador  reached  the  czar's  court  at  the  same  time  as  the  ne 
the  surrender  of  that  city  (August,  1723). 

Baku  is  situated  near  Shemakha,  where  the  Russian  factors  were  n 
cred;  and  although  in  wealth  and  number  of  people  inferior  to  it,  is 
famous  for  its  naphtha,  with  which  it  supplies  all  Persia.  Never  was  1 
sooner  concluded  than  that  of  Ismail  Beg.  The  emperor  Peter,  desire 
revenging  the  death  of  his  subjects,  engaged  to  march  an  army  into  I 
in  order  to  assist  Thamaseb  against  the  usurper;  and  the  new  shah  ced 
him,  besides  the  cities  of  Baku  and  Derbent,  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  M 
daran,  and  Astarabath. 

Ghilan,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  the  southern  Hyrcania;  Mazanc 
which  is  contiguous  to  it,  is  the  country  of  the  Mardi;  Astarabath  bord< 
Mazandaran;  and  these  were  the  three  principal  provinces  of  the  ai 
kings  of  the  Medes.  Thus  Peter  by  his  arms  and  treaties  came  to  be  n 
of  Cyrus5  first  monarchy;  but  this  proved  to  be  but  a  barren  conquesl 
the  empress  Anna  was  glad  to  surrender  it  thirteen  years  afterwards  : 
change  for  some  commercial  advantages. 

So  calamitous  was  the  state  of  Persia  that  the  unhappy  sophy  Thai 
wandering  about  his  kingdom,  pursued  by  the  rebel  Mahmud,  the  murd< 
his  father  and  brothers,  was  reduced  to  supplicate  both  Russia  and  Turl 
the  same  time,  that  they  would  take  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  pn 
the  other  for  him.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between  the  emperor  Peter,  the  i 
Achmet  III,  and  the  sophy  Thamaseb,  that  Russia  should  hold  the 
provinces  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  Porte  should  have  Kasbin,  1 
and  Erivan,  besides  what  it  should  take  from  the  usurper. 

LAST  TEARS   AND  DEATH  OF  PETER 

Peter,  at  his  return  from  his  Persian  expedition,  was  more  than  ev 
arbiter  of  the  north.  He  openly  took  into  his  protection  the  family  of  C 
XII,  after  having  been  eighteen  years  his  declared  enemy.  He  invited 
court  the  duke  of  Holstein,  that  monarches  nephew,  to  whom  he  beti 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  from  that  time  prepared  to  assert  his  rights  c 
duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  even  bound  himself  to  it  in  a  treaty  wh 
concluded  with  Sweden  (February,  1724).  He  also  obtained  from  that 
the  title  of  royal  highness  for  his  son-in-law,  which  was  a  recognition 
right  to  the  throne,  should  King  Frederick  die  without  issue.  Meanwl 
held  Copenhagen  in  awe  of  his  fleet,  and  ruled  there  through  fear,  as  1 
in  Stockholm  and  Warsaw. 

The  state  of  Peter's  health  now  warned  him  that  his  end  was  near;  y< 
he  delayed  to  exercise  the  right  of  naming  a  successor,  which  he  had  arrc 
to  himself  in  1722.  The  only  step  he  took  which  might  be  interpreted 
indication  of  his  wishes  in  that  respect  was  the  act  of  publicly  crowni: 
consort  Catherine.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Moscow  (May 
1724)  in  the  presence  of  the  czar's  niece,  Anna,  duchess  of  Courland,  i 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  his  intended  son-in-law.  The  manifesto  publish 
Peter  on  this  occasion  deserves  notice;  after  stating  that  it  was  custt 


with  Christian  to  rrown  tbnr  contorts,  and  instanrwg  nwong  fht> 

orthodox  (Jiwk  wnperurn  HaMilidrs,  Justinian*  HrrariiiM,  and  !,m  th**  Philus- 
oph«*r,  h«*  pews  OH  to  nay: 

**  !t  1*4  also  known  how  far  wr  havr  «*\post*d  our  «»wn  p»«r-.!*»n,  and  far*-d  thr 
pr«*atr>'t  dangers  in  our  muntry's  ratw,  during  thr  whol»*  rour.v**  of  tin*  l.-t  .i 
war,  twt*nty-"On<*  yrars  sumwivrty,  and  whiHi,  by  (tod's  a^-iMann*,  \u%  luivr 
fH"iitiimtf*d  with  surh  honour  anil  advantage,  that  Uuv-.i.-i  n»*v<T  saw  a  likr 
pi*arr,  norgainrd  that  glory  whirl*  has  a*'rru«*d  to  it  hy  this  uar.  Th»'i*mptv-". 
(  'athi'rin**,  our  dearly  h«*lnv<*d  mnsort,  wa;«  of  gn%at  h**(p  t<»  us  in  nil  th»*>;t*  dan- 
i«vrs(  is«*t  only  in  thr  said  war  l»nt  JiKrwiMi*  in  othrr  f*\f»rdition:.\  in  \\liirh, 
iistfwit  li^lmidinic  th<*  natural  wt'nkin*^  <»f  !u*r  ^r\,  ^h«*  v«»turttanly  arrotnpani*'*! 
ii>\  and  greatly  ussi^ti'd  tts  with  ht-r  advin*.  particularly  at  ttn*  hatflr  *.«f  th«* 
rivi*r  Friifli  against  tht*  Turks,  whrn«  t»iir  army  wa,*<  r»Mlu«"*4d  ti»  l!l!vf^MJ  mm, 
and  that  i»f  tli«*  Turks  t'nn>tstfd  of  i*7lltfMMit  It  wax  in  thi.^  d*^ip*'ntt<»  rxip^nry 
that  sht*  rsp**rially  Mt^iiHti.^»ti  a  xt*al  ami  fnrtittid**  ai«ovt*  lu-t  ,*;r\;  an«l  t*>  tlii'- 
all  tin*  army  and  tin*  wh»»It*  <*ntpin*  ran  }-»i»ar  witness.  !*V*r  fht*Nt«  caul's,  and 
in  virtu**  of  th**  pnwrr  wliirh  I  !*»d  hntfi  frivrn  u^»  wr  havi*  rt*::**h'f^!t  in  arknc»wl 
fdi!;rnt*nt  of  all  lu-r  fati^u«v^  and  good  ot{in*;4,  to  itonour  our  n»n::orf  with  tin- 
imperial  rrown,  whirh,  by  Ood's  |wnni:.:,'-.ion,  ,vfiall  }«*  a<wronipli:--:h*Ml  this  winter 
:tt  .\!o."ro\v;  and  of  thii-»  r«<xi-olutiMn  wr  h**rrl*y  |fivr  imlirr  to  nil  t»ur  faithful 
rnhjrri^,  our  iinprriii!  atTrrtioit  Inward--;  whotu  is  unaltrraMr/' 

In  this  maniftvjo  nothini-*  wa;-;  :':u»l  of  thiM'iiipnv':i4*  rtirrr-rdin^  fn  fhr  throin*; 
hut  thr  natiott  wt*r<*  la  :?OIIM*  flrj.rr«-t«  pn*par«M{  fnr  thnt  ffv<*nt  hy  th*1  rrrriuonv 
ii'-rlf,  whirh  wa*;  not  ru^toinary  in  Hu-v-i-i,  :iti»l  \\hirh  «;*,>  p*'jffi»rnt»-d  \\iih 
Miiiipf  ttotis  yplrndour.  A  rirrttnr  t.'Uirr  \vhirh  lisirht  l'nrf!st«i'  r:m  .r  i'aflirriar 

tn  l*t*   lnok«*d    II(H»I!  a,:-<   th*4   pn*'-.UIlipt  i\  r  ;;!lfirt",:'t*r  Wa.1-'   tlt.'it    thr  (V.ai1  liillr  rjf  ,  nit 

tin4  roroiiation  d:iy,  wall*-d  l*»jf"r»'  h»-r  i»n  (»*»»!,  :r?  !if  I  Lni^hl  of  th»-  t»r»l»'r  "! 
St.  C  \'it  hi-riiii*,  whirh  !i*-  h:id  iir-.Ufuti-d  in  IV  1  f  in  h»*iiMur  «  >l  hi-  rnimi-f.  In 
1  hr  r:itli»''iral  h«-  plnr»*d  flu-  rrM\vzt  »  «n  h«-r  h»'.'id  \utli  Iti/-:  «»v,  n  li:it-d.  ('.'ithrriiu' 
v.  -»uld  thru  lt:iv«'  t'fi!t»-n  MJJ  !i.-r  !,ti»-f"-,  lint  !tr  r;,ir  «-d  ln-r  tip,  ;».n'!  v,  h«-u  *  h«*  r:uur 


f.r  fhf  MM,-!,    fhr  li.-td  Mii  u 

?'  !  ,''*•:  id  V    in*  -lit  !»•!]*  -,  1  f 

!;»-r  ji-;do!i  v  «•! 

\\hujii,  jr:  \  ill.-l».j-  f*-1!-  •: 
l»uf  ::!i*-  -uf.iiiiH.--i  !..  hi-.,  j  . 

•• 


f  (Irlirrrtl    H'llk,    tt:i;    :>,.!.•••; 


\  *•;•••<•!   iiifuun^. 


;  :iv-.  th.'it  th*-ir  r..ji.lii.-f  tt; 


!•»>:-.-.  ^i  -•;}.'  -:..  In-.  iMi;  I  thai  «hr«  i-inpr- 


»ir-.«..j  ?-••!  ^j*!i  r-**iVul'-i'»'-  fur,      li^ia 
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tells  us  that  at  the  sight  of  that  terrible  aspect  he  was  appalled,  gave  hi 
up  for  lost,  and  remained  motionless;  but  his  master,  with  a  broken  and 
ing  voice,  exclaimed  to  him,  "Get  up!  speak  to  me!  there's  no  need  to 
yourself'7;  and  the  trembling  marshal  obeyed. 

He  then  learned  that,  but  the  instant  before,  guided  by  too  fait* 
report  the  czar  had  suddenly  entered  Catherine's  apartment;  that  the 
was  revealed,  the  ingratitude  proved;  that  at  daybreak  the  empress  s. 
lose  her  head  —  that  the  emperor  was  resolved! 

The  marshal,  gradually  recovering  his  voice,  agreed  that  such  a  mons 
act  of  treachery  was  horrible;  but  he  reminded  his  master  of  the^fact  th* 
crime  was  as  yet  known  to  no  one,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  making  it  p 
then,  growing  bolder,  he  dared  to  call  to  recollection  the  massacre  c 
strelitz,  and  that  every  subsequent  year  had  been  ensanguined  by  execu 
that,  in  fine,  after  the  imprisonment  of  his  sister,  the  condemning  of  h: 
to  death,  and  the  scourging  and  imprisonment  of  his  first  wife,  if  he  s 
likewise  cut  off  the  head  of  his  second,  Europe  would  no  longer  look  upoi 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  ferocious  prince,  who  thirsted  for  the 
of  his  subjects  and  even  of  those  who  were  a  part  of  himself.  Besid< 
added,  the  czar  might  have  satisfaction  by  giving  up  Moens  to  the  swc 
the  law  upon  other  charges;  and  as  to  the  empress,  he  could  find  me£ 
rid  himself  of  her  without  any  prejudice  to  his  glory. 

"While  Repnin  was  thus  advising,  the  czar,  who  stood  motionless  I 
him,  gazed  upon  him  intently  and  wildly,  and  kept  a  gloomy  silence.  I 
a  short  time,  as  was  the  case  when  he  was  labouring  under  strong  emo 
his  head  was  twisted  to  the  left  side,  and  his  swollen  features  became  cc 
sively  contracted  —  signs  of  the  terrible  struggle  by  which  he  was  ton 
And  yet  the  excessive  working  of  his  mind  held  his  body  in  a  state  of  f rij 
immovability.  At  length,  he  rushed  precipitately  out  of  the  chambe: 
the  adjoining  room.  For  two  whole  hours  he  hastily  paced  it;  then  sud 
entering  again  like  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  said  to  R< 
"Moens  shall  die  immediately!  I  will  watch  the  empress  so  closely  tin 
first  slip  shall  cost  her  life!" 

Moens  and  his  sister  were  at  once  arrested.  They  were  both  confix 
the  winter  palace,  in  an  apartment  to  which  none  had  admission  excej 
emperor  himself,  who  carried  them  their  food.  At  the  same  time  a  repoi 
spread  that  the  brother  and  the  sister  had  been  bribed  by  the  enemies  < 
country,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  empress  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  th< 
prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  Russia.  Moens  was  interrogated  by  the 
arch  in  presence  of  General  Uschakov;  and  after  having  confessed  wh£ 
they  pleased,  he  lost  his  head  on  the  block  (November  27th).  At  the 
time  his  sister,  who  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  and  a  favourite  of  C 
rine,  received  the  knout,  and  was  banished  to  Siberia;  her  property  wa; 
fiscated;  her  two  sons  were  degraded  and  were  sent  to  a  great  distam 
the  Persian  frontier,  as  private  soldiers. 

Moens  walked  to  meet  his  fate  with  manly  firmness.  He  always  ^ 
diamond  bracelet,  on  which  was  a  miniature  of  Catherine;  but,  as  it  w< 
perceived  at  the  time  of  his  being  seized,  he  found  means  to  conceal  it 
his  garter;  and  when  he  was  on  the  scaffold  he  confided  this  secret  1 
Lutheran  pastor  who  accompanied  him,  and  under  cover  of  his  cloak  si 
the  bracelet  into  his  hand  to  restore  it  to  the  empress. 

The  czar  was  a  spectator  of  the  punishment  of  Moens  from  one  < 
windows  of  the  senate.  The  execution  being  over,  he  got  upon  the  scs 
took  the  head  of  Moens  by  the  hair,  and  expressed  with  brutal  energy 


rr*i  iMv     i  ur*    *iur,.\  r  ;u/ 

| 

drlighUni  hr  was  with  thr  vcngraiu'c  hr  had  tukrn,  Tin*  saint*  day  IVtcr  had 
thr  iTUrlty  to  conduct  ('athcrwt*  in  an  oprn  carriagr  round  thr  .--takr  on  whirh 
was  iixrd  thr  hrad  of  hrr  unfortunatr  lovrr.  Hr  watrhrd  hrr  cnuatrnanrr 
attriitivrly,  hut  fortunatrly  shr  had  srlfroiuniand  raough  not  to  In-tray  hrr 
grirf,  Urpnin  adds  that,  from  that  drradful  night  fill  hi--;  drath,  Prtrr  nrvrr 
more  $pokr  to  the  naprrMs  r\crpt  in  public,  and  that,  in  his  dwrlling.  hr 
always  rrmainrd  srpamtr  from  her/ 

Prtrr  thr  <lrrat  livod  tmly  fu  SUM  !it"ty-"thinl  y«*ar.     In  Njiitr  of  frrqumt 
att:u*ks  of  illftoss  au*l  of  his  nttlin^  htiitM*lf  a-n  oltl  mail,  thr  rwjHTor  nii^lil 
hi»{H'»l  fu  Hvi*  vrt  si  loittf  whih*  atit!  to  In.1  uhlr  to  disjio,st*  of  hi,s  great  inhrri- 
*  in  uiTordatuv  with  th<*  iitt4*n*sts  of  thr  stutt*.     litif  his*tays  wrrr  airra*iy 

ri!,  \Vhrn  l*r!i*r  cminr  to  St.  IVtrrsburg  in  Marrtu  ITi'i,  <ui  his  rrtura 
from  IN-rsia,  hr  apjH*an**l  in  iniirli  Jn*ttrr  hrnllh  than  In^fon*  fhr  c'liinjnd^n; 
in  th«' sutwut*r*»f  1724  hi*  U*rainr  vt»ry  vvrak»  hut  in  fhr  s**r<*inl  half  of  S*«ptrni- 
t«%r  hr  pn*w  visibly  liHtrr,  walki*tl  at  tiinrn  in  his  ^anlrns,  ami  sailt^l  on  thr 
NVva.  <  hi  thr  2'Jm!  of  St*{>triu!«*r  hr  had  a  vrry  .^rvrrt*  attark;  if  is  said  flint 
hr  frll  into  surh  a  stat**  t*f  irritation  that  hr  strurk  thr  doctors  and  <*allrd 
thriu  HHsr.,H;  aftrrwanis  hr  a^nin  lH«raiur  l«*tlrr,  and  on  thr  'JUth  of  Srf!(rinl>rr 
hr  was  prr.srnt  at  thr  launching  of  a  frigatr,  although  hr  told  tht*  Dutrh  minis- 
trr  Wild  that  lit*  still  frll  ratht-r  wruk.  In  sjutr  of  this  hr  »st*t  off  in  thr  Ix^in- 
nin^  of  <  Jrloln-r  to  in^fHrt  thr  Ladtvga  (*anult  against  thr  advirr  of  his  doctor 
Hhintrntro.st ;  ih**u  hr  wrnt  to  thr  Olonrt/,  iron  \v<n*ks  and  hamnu*rrd  out 
with  his  own  han*l;i  a  bar  of  iron  of  thr  weight  of  thrre*  j»»u«l;sl  from  fhrrr  hr 
wrnt  t*'»  Staryu  Utisa,  to  in,*ijH*ct  thr  .salt  work,s,  auil  in  the*  U'ginning  of  Nuvrni- 
In'f  hr  wrnf  by  \\afrr  to  St ,  I*rt«'i^burg.  Hut  thrrr,  at  a  plact*  callrd  I.akta, 


hr  ;.aw  utai   H  boat 

mming  irom  i\it»n:aaui    wan  j-it»tturi>s  aau  run  agn»unu; 

hr  allottrd  no  oar  ft 

»  rr.-.train    hint,  but  wrnt  hiau-rlf  to    thrir  a-:;::i:4ancr   and 

hrljH'd  to  tl«»at   tin-  ! 

mat  and  r-avr  tin*  prnjilr,  :-tanding  up  to  hi--  wai;:t  in  fhr 

\\atrr.       Thr  :it!ark; 

.   VM'l'r  j  jH-rdtly   rrnrWrd,     Prtrr  a.l'!T\  r«  !   at    St.    Prtrmburg 

•  (i            i             i  i     .      , 

t     '           t               1»|                »  1                    i'i''                 i"^f                            1                                                     *Jt' 

ul   ait»i  o«aM    n»«t    if 

r«  <!i»iit  t»*ii.       Hr   »«rri 

ipj*"d  haa.'-.rh   bat   hfllr  \vtfh  allair-:,  alfh*!tirji  hr  jjinwrd 

him  .I'll  a.-.  U'.na!  Hi  }>!. 

sbhr,    (  hifh.-  l/ih  i»f  January,  IVl'o,  \\i^  malady  incrra:'rd; 

Pi'li-r  nt'  Jrfr  J    f  !"tf    ' 

II       i        *      t       ill'      it*      *     It       **l"      1 

10  *iu  and  MI   f  !i«    I1', 

'»  d  !.»^  a*  i  !«•  la     t'unt'r    i*  «n  and  fmh«'l  thr    arramr.a*; 

hi        f  Irl4  f  h    b  "  asi 

f»»  1*  i\r  !aia,  hr  n«     IM!  i't  i   ru«  d  <»*»f   a     l«  f  »»r  lii  la  fhr 

UMl.Hi-''.  i    !hr    |    u 

V         it                1                                      i                 fi           l!            **1f1«ll»              '       •    t   » 

I  Kr*  at  lirl*  •  «  1   «*  »if  ,  * 

..    P'i:.  '    I  •        r'  n    .  •  I  fh»    lu   f  !'u<  *  t.t  arr    a/'in,  f  thr 

law        t*tni  i'  i    i*.  i 

!    j.     *     >  j  <*'«  »  j  *  .    »  f  r  t  .ibl*  n<»  n  \\  '    •  1   td  an!   apj**'ai»'d 

a!    thr   lUillt.itl  V    !»   v<  1< 

f\\      ./    '}  •     a|  J       1  fc^  -I   f  4t      '   V*i  h     .il   »   |      !   1'  l.»  d.       i  III    that 

d.t\      lit    thr  i    *  |  J   i'  , 

-     i  1  l!  ••    «  •  •'   i  f  •    ,!,  r  '«  i  .    L«  I  J«  t  )•  |  *  r  a  id  tiird  to 

\Uift%  b**J   fhr  |     ',  1 

i*  ..  k     «i  i       '  •     1.   •  i  ,!    '   ,  !.:i  ^  h»-  1     !  wistf«'U  outv  thr 

u«-i  i    "  ji  »\  •  '»;•  r  ,i  » 

,    '.  i  r"  r  -  i'  .  ,.     tr.   |.s.     «  i.  !»•»!••..     i  tidht    d.ujfhtrr 

Ai,!,,  i  Pi  "i",  '   i  *     i 

.»»;»!      »  *  '.     '        'i     w  '  '   *   :*'•    ui    i«  i   h       hcf.ifioji    but 

hr   r   .'J  !   I     •'     ;  !•  I. 

j.»   »t(.    ;,    ,  !         1  '*•   :   ,       *ii''i»\,t''   vs»  It  MJ  Januajy. 

af    *t,*    b  /       .'  tr  ( 

!.."•'               f   i/1  *,     P»  6«  1     th«-    *  »ir,if     U,l      IJM 

ia«  •!  •      *       .'*•       •      ' 

.:  »  •   '...:/!'.     ;           h.p*.   aa  1    it    \\.»  i    '  h»     wli»* 

t            1     I 

r.          11,.      •     • 

I<     7.  • 

'      /  •  «      .       /    l  /I  '-           \   '   >  ;  »*      *  •   -IJ  '    •  of  hi  u   MI  • 

:                 i       ;    I  ,  ,       ,    *      !   f  ;  -  r  f*    >     !    4    la  *"M   al 

U     .  .. 

*      /           -    ;  '  -    l  I  i-'    i  1   !  •  w    !l  **   *A'  ll.   "1 
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Peter  was  prepared  by  all  preceding  history;  how  it  necessarily  proc 
from  the  same;  how  it  was  required  by  the  people,  who  by  means  of  a  trei 
ous  revolution  in  their  existence  and  customs,  by  means  of  an  extraorc 
effort  of  strength,  had  to  be  brought  forth  from  their  hopeless  condition 
new  way,  a  new  life.  But  this  in  nowise  diminishes  the  greatness  of  th< 
who  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  difficult  an  exploit  lent  his  mighty  han 
great  nation,  and  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  will  strained  all  her 
and  gave  direction  to  the  movement. 

SOLOVIEV'S  ESTIMATE   OF  PETER'S  WORK 

1  Revolutionary  epochs  constitute  a  critical  time  for  the  life  of  nations 
such  was  the  epoch  of  the  reformation  of  Peter.  Complaints  of  the 

burdens  were  to  be  heard  from  all 
—  and  not  without  cause.  The  Hi 
knew  no  rest  from  recruiting:  recr 
for  painful,  ceaseless  military  serv 
the  infantry,  and  for  the  newly  ci 
naval  service;  recruiting  of  workm 
new  and  difficult  labour  in  distan 
unattractive  places;  recruiting  of 
ars  for  the  schools,  and  of  young  ir 
be  sent  to  study  abroad.  For  the 
and  for  the  fleet,  for  the  great  work 
undertakings,  for  the  schools  am 
hospitals,  for  the  maintenance  of 
mats  and  diplomatic  bribery,  mone 
necessary.  But  there  was  no  rno] 
the  impoverished  state,  and  heavy 
in  money  and  in  kind  had  to  be 
upon  all;  in  necessary  cases  they 
deducted  from  the  salaries;  well- 
people  were  ruined  by  the  constri 
of  houses  in  St.  Petersburg;  everj 
that  could  be  taken  was  taken,  or  ft 
out;  the  poor  people  had  one  obj 
luxury  —  oak  coffins;  but  these  wer 
fiscated  by  the  fiscus  and  sold  at  £ 
price;  raskolniki  (dissenters)  had  t 
double  taxes;  the  bearded  had  to  p 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  b 

Orders  upon  orders  were  issued;  men  were  to  seek  for  ores  and  minerals,  a 
dye-stuffs;  they  were  to  tend  their  sheep  not  as  they  had  previously  do 
dress  the  skins  differently,  to  build  boats  in  a  new  way,  to  dare  wea 
narrow  pieces  of  cloth,  to  take  their  goods  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  r 
New  government  centres  were  created,  new  courts  established,  the  } 
did  not  know  where  to  turn,  the  members  of  these  new  institutions  and  < 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  their  novel  duties,  and  official  papers  wer 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  standing  army  pressed  heavily  on  the  unarmed  population.    I 
tried  to  escape  from  the  hard  service  and  hide  themselves,  but  all  we] 

[*  That  is,  to  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  to  Archangel.] 


A  BASHKIRIAN  WOMAN 


successful,  mid  cruel  punishments  threatened  the  dis«»U»dient.  Illiterate* 
nobles  were  forbidden  to  marry,  Meanwhile  l**neath  the  new  French  frocks 
and  wigs  then*  was  the  old  coarseness  of  manners;  the  .same  want  of  nv-pect 
for  human  dignity  in  oneself  and  in  others;  the  same-  hideous  drunkenne.v.  and 
noisy  brawling  with  which  every  festivity  was  terminated.  Woman  was 
brought  into  tlui  nuuietv  of  m**u,  but  ,%he  w;u*  nut  MUTotmdrd  vuih  the  nvpoet 
due  tt»  her  sex  und  obligations,  fMMli;%h  women  \%em  mu»io  t«.«  driuk  to  euuv,*. 
Tho  memburs  of  thu  lushest  iir.liliuiou,1,  ijUiUTrUud  und  tibu,-.ed  each  ulhur iu 
the  coarsest  manner;  brilwry  \vu,s  us  bat!  as  befoiv;  the  weak  were  subjected 
to  every  violence  from  flit*  strong,  and,  as  for- 
merly, tilt*  noble  was  jjentiilted  to  oppress  the 
tntwjik  ([«*asunt)f  the  well-born  tin*  ba^e-bunu 

Bui  this  is  only  one  side;  there  is  another* 
The  j«*up!e  were  passing  thrinigli  u  hard  school 
— -•  the  st<*rn  teacher  was  nt*t  sparing  in  punish- 
inefits  fur  tin*  i«lle  and  those  wht>  violuted  the 
is;  but  the  matter  was  not  limit***  1  to 


threats  and    punishments   alone.      The    people   / 
were  really   learning,   learning  not  only  figures  V 


and 


y,  not  only  in 


lt-.:    ;tn 
!'»     fii*' 


schools;  the  pi-onle  wen*  learning  the  duties  of 
citizens,  the  w<irk  of  citi/ens.  At  the  emiv.it.u 
of  <*very  important  regulatuui,  at  flu*  inaugura- 
tion of  every  great  reform,  the  laugivc«r  explains 
why  tie  acts  thu.s  why  the  new  IN  better  titan 
the  old.  The  Hu,v:5an:*  th«nt  n*ceiv«*d  Mich  in- 
slruction  for  the  lir.  f  lime;  \vhaf  no\\  ,seem;.i  hi 
UM  ;'o  ;4mple  arid  \\ithin  the  n-aeh  of  all  \\;t, .  Juv-t 
learneil  by  th'-.'-e  penpl«-  ffi.tu  the  edict, i  and 
manife:  t< ««';;  <  »f  I  Vh-r  I  h**  ( »i**a! , 
For  1  he  hr  f  I  h^e  the  imi 

^I'eat    <|U*4  •!  J*  »fj;i   ot    p'tiifjeal   a!. 

tion;  wheth''!"  lj»*  fni'iif-i  :.\n 
syinpat lu-in^lv  to  th<-  \\»i|.i  , 
c/ar  wa;»  a  matter  $»!  indilieM-iiC 

to  thinl  u\n-   th«\-.««  w.«id..  an» 

\\ere  coiif  ifmally  th«-ie  lu  at  »«u-  *•  lusii 
might  have  rtuned  a  d»-*'!«-|af  ••« «»'!*• 

the   shod,1--   i  »f    I  lie   i-pi»r!t   »4    ^i-lnu^ 
fofeesiif  a  \  ti#<  »rou;-.  ymiiig   nation    \ 

violent  :.h»icK  l«  aw:i,k«'!i  il.  Ai«d  1 
the  I^Hcriaii^  v*-t*afe(  the  :^j;i.d, 
the  advantage,1.  *•!  ^hjeli  vn-p-  ;<•!  ! 
the  principle  i.f  t-!*'»'!iMU  w.i/;  iiit:... 
irom  tin-  juii' -iiciji -ii  «.j  ihr-  ItM-.d  r- 


>:itiu' 


.'!  y 


hr  U.t, ;  » 't«'i^*rd 
•>i;it    and    fhry 

ii.    Ilia!  \\IiH-U 


U, 


thf 


•-n»--.i         de\fli»j-»fd   the 
f  a.J'irrji  and  tei|HU'ed  Jl 

«  'il»-i.M;fcf»'     Ml-'^Hlil-t'lliliU, 

•slii'iilr;*,       i'ATrvttfiri'i' 


•jr.d     the  immaturity  of 


.  Ul.f  1*  '1 

to  \\Lic! 

a    lie  u 


U*C 


»•!'•.•«   »*jiJ;l;i,.j-;itr.J  JV^'l'    I-  J  :ihjj  -.{jr.!     llje 

,'^''Zh  and  llir  uka;;^h  t4  ttlni'li  had  to  U- 
r*-h.      |**-l«-r  tt;L'i  Iiul.  jf*j»Ji(U;»  *•!  ! he  p»AVel" 


rli.Hle, 
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by  him:  he  did  not  limit  it;  but  on  the  contrary  he  continually  and 
ceremony  required  that  it  should  profit  by  its  importance,  that  it  shoi 
be  a  governing  body.  Peter's  reproaches  and  rebukes  to  the  sen 
directed  against  its  slowness,  its  languor,  its  want  of  management 
inability  to  carry  its  decrees  into  immediate  effect.  The  Russian  c 
times  who  had  received  a  commission  from  the  government  went 
leading  strings.  He  was  not  trusted,  his  smallest  movement  was  f( 
was  swathed  like  a  child  in  long  detailed  instructions,  and  upon  ev« 
occasion  that  presented  itself  and  was  not  defined  in  the  instruct: 
grown  up  child  required  teaching.  This  habit  of  asking  for  'orders 
angered  Peter:  "Act  according  to  your  own  consideration,  how  c 
you  from  such  a  distance  I"  he  wrote  to  those  who  asked  him  for  inst 
He  employed  the  collegiate  system  —  whether  he  had  met  with  it  in 
or  whether  it  had  been  advised  by  Leibnitz  is  a  matter  of  indiffer< 
employed  it  everywhere  as  the  most  powerful  method  of  training  the 
people  to  unrestrained  public  activity.  Instead  of  separate  ind 
institutions  came  to  the  front,  and  over  all  rose  the  state,  the  real  sig 
of  which  the  people  of  Russia  now  learned  for  the  first  time  when  the 
take  the  oath. 

Having  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  state,  and  demanding  th 
sacrifices  should  be  made  to  this  new  divinity,  himself  giving  the  < 
he  nevertheless  took  measures  that  the  individual  should  not  be 
but  should  receive  the  requisite,  balancing  development.  The  fi; 
must  here  naturally  be  given  to  the  civilisation  introduced  by  Pete 
acquaintance  with  other  nations  in  advance  of  Russia.  We  kr 
before  the  time  of  Peter  the  bond  of  the  family  was  powerfully  mi 
in  Russia;  its  prolonged  existence  is  easily  explained  by  the  con 
society,  which  was  unable  to  safeguard  its  members,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  security  in  private  associations,  chief  among  which 
natural  blood  relationship  between  members  of  the  same  family 
The  elder  protected  the  younger,  and  had  power  over  them  becai 
had  to  answer  to  the  government  for  them.  It  was  thus  in  evei 
of  society;  the  independent  Russian  never  presented  himself  al 
always  accompanied  by  his  brothers  and  nephews;  to  be  without 
family  was  equivalent  to  being  in  the  utmost  poverty.  It  is  easy  1 
stand  that  the  clan  association  hindered  the  development  of  pei 
the  state  could  not  give  to  personal  merit  power  over  clan  rights 
to  the  last  degree  of  any  insult  to  the  honour  of  his  clan,  the  ancient 
was  indifferent  to  his  own  personal  honour.  But  by  the  end  of  tl 
teenth  century  the  demands  of  the  state  had  so  increased  that  the 
the  clan  could  not  withstand  them,  and  the  destruction  of  precede!) 
nitchestov)  struck  a  blow  to  the  clan  bond  in  the  highest  class  oi 
among  those  in  the  service  of  the  czar.  The  reform  of  Peter  struc 
blow  by  its  decided,  exclusive  attention  to  personal  merit,  by  rai 
sons  "above  their  old  parents77  (that  is,  their  kinsfolk),  by  brinj 
the  service  a  large  number  of  foreigners;  it  became  advantageous 
men  to  appear  to  have  no  clan  relations,  and  many  of  them  began 
to  trace  their  origin  from  foreign  countries. 

As  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  population,  the  blow  to  the  clan  I 
brought  about  by  the  poll-tax;  the  former  expression,  "such  a  < 
his  brothers  and  nephews,77  began  to  disappear,  for  the  brothers  and 
had  to  pay  separately  each  for  himself,  and  appeared  as  separate, 
dent  individuals.    And  not  only  did  the  former  clan  relations  d 
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but  fvon  within  thf  family  itsflf,  \vhilf  mjtttring  thf  <!f.«pi-t  n-;n.vt  fn»m 
ciutdfvit  to  t  irir  parfnts'   iVtfr  nr.^nisr,ru,r  riKht  of  tin-  in.iivi.lual    aiM 
fnjoinfil  that  mama#v<  .shouM  hi*  tvlfbraif.!  hy  tin-  :iw*>in*>ni  of  thf'rhil 
drfii,  ami  not  hy  tin*  will  of  ibHr  patvnl.s;  Ihf 'ri^ht  uf'tht.  prr.-Hn  wY  nl-n 
rivotfiusnl  in  thr  boml-Nt-mint,  fur  thf  lamit.wmT  h:ui  to  sVV(.:ir  ,jt:u  hf*  \\niiM 
not  compfl  his  peasants  to  marry  against  thfir  will.     \\V  hav.*  hr-ini  th.*  .Ii 
pa,sMonatf  <jfrlarati..u  uf  a  n»utnupMrary    Kuv-ian  ;t,;  in  thr  r.irrur.fi,»i»  Mf 
prrsiins  HI  thr  srrvicv  uf  fht*  f/ans  in  tin-  M-wim-rnth  :HM!  th.-  hri/uiimi-  ,,i' 
flit*  riKhtr«'tith  rriitiint>'s  of  thi*ir  iiiilillVivitrr  t«*  hnunur    s,»  tint' -uunn^  t 
tht'in    flu*  shaturful  wiyiiiR  w;W  riirivnt ;     -  Ffehf    nmv   hr  dillmumirahir. 
m    it  15  salutary .       Imlrr  iVtrr  this  «iyinK  w*w  t-,\tirp«!n|t  and  fm  Inta^lf 
f^ftfin    that  m  tlw  KiTtiin!  Jmlf  nf  thr  XortJwrn  War  t!i«ht  fr»m  «hi*  liH.t 
ni   Imtflr  hmi  (vaml      Ftnnlly   flu*  |«T,suimlilv  of  woman   WHM  ivroirtii^.,1 
in  roii^^jiifuri^  of  ht*r  itiK*ratuiii  from  tlu-  /m*w.* 

llnw  worr  thf  propir  of  Itti^ia  tniiiii.i  in  th,.  Sft.m  w.|ltl(lj  <lf  lvf|jn|i> 
Ihf  UTrihlf  liihour  ami  pnviittorw  tlify  rmiurnl  wriv  not  in  vnin  \  VH^I 
and  nirnpn'ht»nstv(»  proKrauuiif  \v:w  trarfti  out  fur  manv  ftitinv  vrnr-  nut 
on  paptT  hut  on  thf  farth, which  must  opon  up  its  rifhtv;  to  thr  Un\hn 
who  throngh  snfnn-  hmi  arqtjinni  thf  full  ritthf  of  ili^iM-iin"  of  it  •  (m  thf  M-I' 
\vh«-rf  thf  Hu^iaii  Hfft  ha. I  m»w  app.«arf.i;  cm  thf  rmT<:,'unit«-.i  I-v  rainlV 
if  uas  trarfii  out  in  thf  .staff  hy  thf  nmv  in-ititution.-t  ami  nrulatinn-.;-  j|  Vvi-' 
frarfd  out  in  thf  Pfoplf  hy  thf  nmv  rivili-atinn,  f»y  thf  fnlatyinj'  of  it-;  nifiit'il 
.sphfiv,  hy  thf  rifh  Ntmvsof  mental  ff»..l  ftirni^iif/l  |»v  thf  xvi-.t,  iu.w  di-H.  .-,1 
to  hisvifw,  aiul  hy  th»-  nf\v  \vorM  nvatftl  \\ifhin  l-iir.-ia  fiftvlf.  'I'hr  «'ifit.-r 
part  of  all  thi;i  xva--:  only  in  it::  hf^innin^-.;  thf  n-.f  in  rnui'h'onllinr'  '  fur 
murli  (»n!y  thf  matfnah  wi-iv  pivpaiv.1,  i.nly  imliratiun  •••  ma,!.--  at»,{  thnv 
ion*  wfjiavr  nillfii  thf  w.rk  «.f  fhf  i-pnrh  nf  n.f,,rm  a  pr..i'1-amim-  uhirh 
hu;,i:i  n  hiltilluii*:  until  m.w,  ami  will  miniim,-  t..  fultil.  an-1  anv  -l.-viatmn 
Iron^uiHrhht  ,i!u,u  hi  fii  .iff*«iup  tni- .1  1»\  rn^Mi  r.»i  ,  |tl,  r  , , 
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same  beaten  track,  but  must  necessarily  enter  upon  the  path  of  ren 
Being  gifted  with  mental  clearsightedness,  he  recognised  this  necessi 
fatherland  and  set  about-the  task  with  all  the  force  of  his  gigantic  wil 

Peter's  autocracy,  inherited  from  his  forefathers,  helped  him  m< 
anything.  He  created  the  army  and  the  fleet,  although  for  this  was 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  human  sacrifices  and  the  fruits  of  many 
national  labour.  All  was  offered  by  the  people  for  this  object,  althc 
people  itself  did  not  clearly  understand  it  and  therefore  did  not  c 
but  everything  was  given  because  the  czar  wished  it.  Incredible  ta: 
imposed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  healthy  young  generation  w 
to  the  war  or  to  hard  and  painful  labour  never  to  return  again.  Th 
were  ruined  and  impoverished  in  order  that  Russia  might  gain  the  £ 
she  might  extend  her  frontiers  and  organise  an  army  capable  "of  beir 
ured  against  its  neighbours.  The  Russians  had  grown  attached 
ancient  manners  and  customs,  they  hated  everything  foreign;  imm 
outward  forms  of  piety,  they  showed  an  aversion  to  the  sciences.  T 
cratic  czar  compelled  them  to  adopt  foreign  dress,  to  study  foreign  i 
to  disdain  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  forswear  their  mos 
traditions.  And  the  Russians  mastered  themselves;  they  were  < 
because  it  was  the  wish  of  their  autocratic  sovereign. 

During  the  whole  of  his  reign  Peter  struggled  against  the  prejud 
evil  nature  of  his  subjects  and  dependents;  he  prosecuted  embezzle] 
public  funds,  takers  of  bribes,  impostors,  and  lamented  that  things  ^ 
done  in  Russia  as  he  could  have  wished.  His  partisans  sought  and  e 
seek  to  find  in  all  this  the  cause  of  the  obdurate  vices  and  defects  of  the 
Russian.  But  looking  into  the  matter  dispassionately,  it  follows  th 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  Peter's  action.  It  is  impossible 
a  man  happy  against  his  own  will  or  to  force  his  nature.  History  s 
that,  in  a  despotically  ruled  society,  the  vices  that  chiefly  hinder  the  fi 
of  the  most  laudable  and  salutary  preconceived  designs  of  the  power ; 
frequently  and  saliently  manifested.  What  were  the  measures  th 
employed  for  bringing  his  great  reforms  to  fulfilment?  The  torture 
Preobrajensld  Edict  and  the  secret  chancery,  sentences  of  a  painfi 
prisons,  the  galleys,  the  knout,  the  tearing  of  the  nostrils,  espion 
encouragement  by  rewards  of  informers.  It  is  comprehensible  that 
means  Peter  could  inoculate  neither  civil  courage,  nor  the  feeling 
nor  that  love  for  one's  neighbour  which  is  above  all  material  or  int 
forces  and  more  powerful  than  knowledge  itself;  in  a  word,  although  1 
lished  a  multitude  of  institutions  and  created  a  new  political  organise 
Russia,  yet  Peter  was  not  able  to  create  a  living,  new  Russia. 

Possessed  by  the  abstract  idea  of  the  state  and  sacrificing  to  this 
temporary  prosperity  of  the  people,  Peter  did  not  act  sincerely  by  th< 
For  him  they  only  existed  as  the  ciphers  in  a  total  —  as  the  material 
the  construction  of  the  edifice  of  the  state.  He  valued  the  Russia] 
as  far  as  they  were  necessary  to  him  in  creating  soldiers,  masons,  exc 
sailors;  or,  by  their  laboriously  earned  kopeck,  in  furnishing  him  wit 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  mechanism.  Peter  himself  by  his 
ality  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  people  he  ruled  over  and  tran 
only  in  his  boundless,  untiring  love  of  work;  but  in  nowise  by  th 
qualities  of  his  character.  He  did  not  even  endeavour  to  restrain  his  £ 
which  not  unfrequently  led  him  to  furious  outbursts  and  bloody 
although  he  severely  punished  like  actions  in  those  he  ruled  over, 
allowed  drunkenness  and  double  dealing  in  himself,  yet  he  prosecut< 


I'KTKIl    THK    tJUKAT  .,w 

same  vires  In  his  subjects.     Many  ^ucknu;  ar.i-ns  that  he  committed  11:1V|. 
heen  justified  I,y  the  sophisms  of  j.,,htt.-a!  n.-r.-.v-ity.     T..  what  an  oxt,-It|  I,;.- 
ferocity  ami  bloodt  hirst  mess  were  carried  is  ,hov>n  bv  thefa.-t  tint  he  \\-t-- 
noi   afraid  (o_  lower  his  royal  dignify  by  taking  upon  him^lf  the  oiiice  i,f 
tan-man  dunnj;  the  time  uf  tin-  ^va^e  eveeution  of  th,.,.|r,.|ii/.     Throughout 
his  rettfti  a  bloody  vapour  an w  from  those  who  were  tortured  and  MM  t,, 
death  ,i,  accordance  with  the   I  Wl,raj,-n.-;kj  K.li.-t  and  contaminated  .he  air 
of  !  U-KI    hut  it  evidently  did  not  trouble  the  Cumbers  ,,f  h,.r  vnv,.,,,;,,,, 
_        1  eter    himself    justified    his    cni.-l    puni.-.hlnenfs    hv    (he    requirement'    of 
justice    but  farts  prove  that  he  Was  imt  equally  inflexible  j,,  his  juMice  ,,i  all 
JIIH I  did  nut  set  an  example  to  others  in  the  indulgence  he  ..hmved  to  hn 
avounte,  Mensh.kuv,  nt  who.*-   hands  .such   ini.juities  were  committed  as 
would  have  cust  ..{hers  their  lives.     Mi*  mvu  outward  political  action-;  \\e-re 
not .distinguished  _hy  irr..pr,.u«.h:ible  integrity  and  rectitude;    U,e  .\,,rtheni 
\\arcan  never  he  justified  fnim  the  pomt  uf  view  of  justice.     If  jv,--,^,  j,,,,,,, .'. 
sij.le  to  call  honourable  (he  expedient   I'eter  made  use  of  with' the  !>'tHHi 
KiHjj  Oeorge  when,  in  spite  uf   the  clearest    evidence,  he  as.-mvd  him  of' hi- 
devotion  and  non .participation  in  fhe  juvfender'.-;  design-'      How  fur  I'eter 
iv.spe,-fed  the  rights  of  j»-iKl,!,t,urmK  foreign  nations  uhen  h-  had  ni,  n-a  on 
1"  tear  them  is  shown  by  his  savage  behaviour  to  the  unial  n,..nk::nf  I'olosk     • 
an  achou  for  wlurh  he  himself  would  have  pmhably  puni,  h,-d  bv  de-uh  -mv 
one  «,$_  his  sul.jecf,;  who  had  thus  dared  t..  take  the  iau  into  hi.   ,,'wu  Jnn.l-  in 
a  lori'itfii  land. 

All  the  dark  sid.'S  of  I'eter';.  character  may  of  coiir  e  be  e-i   ilv  eM-il"ed  by 
tie  features  of    the  a^e  in   Which   he  lived;     it   may   j.l-llv  be  pomted'out    (o  „'. 

lhal  for  the  f;reat,-r  part  :,uch  trait:,  are  al.  o  io  ire'iound  in  the  cha.acj,.,  ,,f 
hi-;  coniruiporane-.  It  remain, ;  mduhiiable  thai  r.-t,.r  •  .,„-,,..,  , ,,j  )!„..,,,,. 
erei-'ir:  e.-nL-mporary  with  him  bv  the  va.tne.-.  ,,f  hi  ii.tel),-cf  and  bv  hi- 
imiin.u'  loveot  u,,ii.  ;  b.it  in  i -al  r.-juvl  .  he  tt;1  ,,,,!  !„•!?-  r  thai.  m:u.v  of 

1  hl."i:  :"."1  "  «••'-.»"«•  thlM-e;,.  ,,|,  !!,:,,  th-.,,ri,.|y  Which  h,  «i  i,..|  ,,,  ,,.  ,.,;,,„. 
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Russians  will  love  Peter  until  he  himself  loses  the  national  ideal,  and  for  1 
sake  of  this  love  they  will  forgive  him  all  that  a  heavy  burden  has  laid  up 
his  memory  A 

HAXTAUSEN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  PETER'S  INFLUENCE 

From  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries  a  national  spirit  dominat 
entirely.  Moreover,  Russian  sovereigns  had,  for  many  years,  perceived  tl 
the  people  were  behind  other  nations  who  had  sprung  into  being  as  late 
themselves  or  who  were  inferior  either  in  origin  or  in  physical  or  intellecti 
faculties.  To  remedy  this  tardy  growth  they  conceived  it  necessary  to  p 
themselves  into  direct  contact  with  the  west  in  order  to  borrow  its  light  a: 
imitate  its  progress.  The  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  was,  they  thougl 
to  get  as  many  foreigners  as  possible  into  the  country  to  train  the  young; 
give  the  state  new  institutions,  and  remodel  the  old  on  western  principl 
Ivan  Vasilievitch  had  already  drawn  a  crowd  of  foreigners,  and  particulai 
Germans;  had  even  tried  to  put  his  army  on  a  European  footing.  The  si 
cessors  of  the  Romanov  branch  followed  zealously  in  this  path,  but  no  prin 
felt  more  strongly  than  Peter  I  the  necessity  of  letting  Russia  take  a  f oremc 
place  in  Europe.  His  quick  impetuous  nature  detested  slow  and  incompk 
measures.  To  him,  to  sow  without  reaping,  or  prune  without  tasting  t 
fruits,  was  labour  provoking  all  his  repugnance. 

The  impetus  he  gave  Russia  is  that  in  which  she  still  continues.  Evei 
where  in  the  public  and  social  life  of  this  people  is  to  be  noticed  the  impu 
he  gave.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact  that  no  human  power  can  annul;  so 
inquiry  to  find  out  if  this  impetus  was  necessary  and  favourable  to  Rusi 
would  be  inopportune  and  sterile.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  Pete 
haste  in  his  work  of  reform  he  did  not  sufficiently  consider  national  thir 
both  great  and  good;  that  he  introduced  a  crowd  of  foreign  innovatioi 
some  mediocre,  some  positively  bad,  without  pausing  to  think  whether  th 
were  suitable  to  the  climate,  the  established  order  of  things,  or  if  they  woi 
fit  in  harmoniously  with  Russian  nationality./ 
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AT  fiV  death  of  IVfcr  flu*  (itvaf  tw«»  pnwrrful  partiiv;  wt-tv  arrayed  against 
each  utluT,  our  supporting  hh  vuuthful  ^rand^m  AI»*\i*«vitrht  and  th«» 
other  advancing  tiV  claims  »>f  <  'allirrin*',  ttu'  Livnnian.  Th»»  (  lal'it/in  ;,  th»» 
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broke  out  among  the  "eaglets"  of  Peter  the  Great.  lagushinski  publicly 
lamented  on  the  tomb  of  the  czar,  and  Tolstoi  was  later  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Catherine,  however,  restrained  the  ^ambition  of  her  favourite  and  refused  to 
sacrifice  her  other  councillors  to  him. 

Catherine's  rule,  which  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  gave 
the  lie  to  the  pessimistic  predictions  that  had  announced  the  abandonment  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  fleet,  and  the  return  to  Moscow.  The  greater  part  of 
the  plans  for  reform  entertained  by  the  czar  were  put  in  execution.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  inaugurated  in  1726,  the  publication  of  the  Gazette 
was  carefully  supervised,  the  order  of  Alexander  Nevski,  originated  by 
Peter,  was  founded,  the  Danish  captain  Behring  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Kamchatka  scientific  expedition,  Chasirov,  recalled  from  exile,  was  com- 
manded to  write  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Anna  Petrovna  was 
solemnly  married  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  to  whom  she  had  been  affianced 
by  her  father.  On  the  other  hand  the  senate  and  the  holy  synod  lost  their 
title  of  Directors,  and  the  affairs  of  state  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
secret  high  council  which  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  empress  and  was 
composed  of  Menshikov,  the  admiral  Apraxin,  the  chancellor  Golovkin, 
Tolstoi,  Dmitri  Galitzin,  and  the  vice-chancellor  Ostermann. 

On  her  deathbed  Catherine  designated  as  her  successor  Peter  Alexievitch, 
the  grandson  of  her  husband,  and  in  default  of  Peter  her  two  daughters  Anna 
of  Holstein  and  Elizabeth.  Pending  the  majority  of  the  youthful  emperor 
the  regency  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  council  composed  of  Anna  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  duke  of  Holstein,  Menshikov,  Apraxin,  Golovkin,  Ostermann,  and 
others;  but  Menshikov  after  the  first  sitting  took  the  duties  of  regent  upon 
himself. 

PETER  II    (1727-1730  A.D.) 

The  empress  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1727,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
nobility  and  clergy  assembled  in  the  palace  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
the  will  by  which  Peter  was  made  emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Menshikov 
had  taken  measures  to  retain  his  high  position  and  even  to  increase  his  power 
tinder  the  new  reign.  With  the  design  of  removing  all  those  who  might  be 
detrimental  to  him  he  banished  Apraxin  from  court,  sent  lagushinski  to 
Ukraine  and  despatched  Makarov  on  a  mission  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  Men- 
shikov had  further  obtained  Catherine's  consent  to  the  betrothal  of  his 
daughter  to  the  young  prince.  He  gave  his  own  palace  as  a  residence  for  the 
emperor  and  surrounded  him  with  men  on  whose  devotion  he  could  count. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  generalissimo  and  signed  his  letters  to  his  sovereign 
"your  father."  He  caused  the  members  of  his  own  family  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  almanac  beside  those  of  the  imperial  house,  and  had  his  daughters  men- 
tioned in  the  public  prayers;  he  also  planned  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Peter's 
sister,  Natalia  Alexievna,  for  his  son  in  addition  to  marrying  his  daughter  to 
the  emperor. 

Peter  II  soon  began  to  chafe  under  the  rule  of  the  generalissimo.  Men- 
shikov had  appointed  Ostermann  to  be  his  tutor,  but  the  young  prince  hated 
study  and  preferred  to  spend  his  days  hunting  with  his  favourite,  Ivan  Dol- 
goruki.  The  adroit  Ostermann  excused  himself  to  the  prince  for  the  dis- 
agreeable nature  of  his  pedagogic  duties,  and  contrived  to  cast  all  the  blame 
on  Menshikov.  The  emperor  one  day  sent  a  present  of  9,000  ducats  to  his 
sister  Natalia,  and  Menshikov  insolently  confiscated  them  with  the  remark 
that  the  "emperor  was  too  young  to  know  the  proper  use  of  money."  Peter 
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II  rebelled  at  this  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  prince  appeased  him. 
The  generalissimo  had  another  enemy  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  aunt  of  Peter  II.  She  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
time,  gay,  careless,  and  lively,  with  a  bright  complexion  and  blue  eyes;  her 
laughter  drove  the  insupportable  tutor  from  his  office. 

An  illness  which  overtook  Menshikov  and  kept  him  absent  for  a  time 
from  court  prepared  his  downfall:  Peter  II  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of 
getting  rid  of  him.    When  the  prince  returned  and  began  again  to  oppose  the 
young  ruler's  wishes  the  latter  left  Menshikoy's  house,  caused  all  the  crown 
furniture  to  be  removed  from  it  to  the  imperial  palace,  treated  his  affianced 
wife  with  marked  coldness,  and  finally  gave  orders  to  the  guards  that  they 
were  to  obey  no  commands  save  those  given  by  their  colonels.    This  was  the 
prelude  to  aii  overwhelming  disgrace;  in  September,  1727,  Menshikov  was 
arrested,  stripped  of  all  his  dignities  and  decorations,  and  banished  to  his 
own  lands. 

The  Dolgorukis  profited  by  the  revolution  they  had  caused.  They  fell, 
however,  into  Menshikov's  error  and  oppressed  the  prince  with  the  same 
officious  care.  Like  Menshikov  they  banished  all  who  gave  them  offence, 
even  Ostermann  for  whom  Peter  began  to  feel  affection,  and  the  old  czarina, 
Eudoxia  Lapukhin,  who  had  been  liberated  from  the  prison  in  Ladoga. 
Advancing  as  a  pretext  certain  placards  in  which  the  services  of  Menshikov 
were  extolled,  they  exiled  the  latter  to  Berezov,  in  Siberia,  where  he  died  in 
1729.  Taking  no  lesson  by  his  example  they  imposed  on  the  prince  a  new 
bride,  Catherine  Dolgoruki,  sister  of  his  favourite,  Ivan.  Their  administra- 
tion bore  all  the  character  of  a  reaction  against  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

In  1728,  when  the  young  emperor  went  to  Moscow  for  his  coronation,  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the  people.  Ostermann,  however,  and  all  the  other 
faithful  servants  of  the  "giant  czar"  were  chagrined  at  the  return  of  the  court 
to  Moscow  and  its  indifference  to  European  affairs  in  general.  In  order  to 
gain  more  complete  possession  of  their  master  the  Dolgoruki  encouraged  his 
taste  for  dissipation  and  took  him  away  on  hunting  expeditions  that  lasted 
weeks  at  a  time.  Peter  would  certainly  have  grown  as  weary  of  them  as  he 
had  of  Menshikov:  and  to  the  complaints  of  his  aunt  Elizabeth  that  she  was 
left  without  money  he  had  already  replied :  "  It  is  not  my  fault:  they  do  not 
execute  my  orders;  but  I  shall  find  means  to  break  my  chains."  The  crisis 
came  about  in  a  different  manner  from  what  had  been  expected ;  the  young 
emperor  caught  cold  while  attending  the  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  the 
waters,  and  died  of  small-pox  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  four  months. 
The  two  reigns  of  Catherine  and  Peter  II,  which  lasted  in  all  about  five  years, 
were  peaceful. 

In  1726  Russia  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna  and  in 
1727  it  became  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  Campredon  and  Kurakin  the  failure  of  the  project  of  marriage 
between  Louis  XV  and  Elizabeth  had  brought  about  coolness  between  France 
and  Russia.  The  most  remarkable  episode  of  the  foreign  relations  was  the 
attempt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  illegitimate  son  of  King  Augustus,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Courland.  The  offer  of  his  hand  had  been  accepted 
by  the  widowed  Anna  Ivanovna,  and  he  had  been  elected  at  Mittau  by  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility.  Disregarding  the  protestations  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  the  Polish  diet,  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  the  money  raised  by  the 
sale  of  the  jewels  belonging  to  an  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  a  certain  French 
actress,  his  mother  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  set 
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about  putting  his  duchy  in  a  state  of  defence.    His  father  disavowed  him  a 

Cardinal  Fleury  did  not  venture  to  support  him  even  indirectly.    Menshik( 

restored  to  greater  liberty  since  the  death  of  Catherine  I,  himself  laid  clai 

to  the  duchy.    He  despatched  Lacy  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men 

drive  out  the  Saxon  adventurer.    The  future  victor  of  Fontenoy  could  { 

together  no  more  than  247,  and  was  obliged  to  swim  across  an  arm  of  the  J 

in  his  retreat.    His  election  was  annulled,  his  father  publicly  reviled  him 

a  galopin,  or  rascal,  and  Courland  came  once  more  under  Russian  influen 

During  the  reign  of  Peter  II  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Prussia  by  virtue 

which  the  two  powers  pledged  themselves  to  sustain,  on  the  death  of  Augus* 

II,  the  candidate  they  might  choose  for  Poland.    The  emperor  Charles  VI  a 

the  "sergeant  king"  sounded  Russia  as  to  the  eventual  dismemberment 

the  Polish  Republic.    This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  partit: 

was  brought  forward.  In  Asia,  Ia| 
shinski  concluded  on  the  Bura  a  tre* 
of  commerce  with  the  Celestial  E 
pire  in  the  name  of  Peter  II,  by  • 
terms  of  which  Russian  caravf 
could  journey  to  Pekin  every  th 
years  and  could  carry  on  their  tn 
toll-free.  Russia  was  also  to  have  • 
privilege  of  keeping  four  priests  a 
six  young  men  in  Pekin  to  lef 
Chinese.  Kiakhta  on  the  Russ 
territory  and  Maimatchin  on  • 
Chinese  were  to  be  the  authorii 
depots./ 

The  death  of  Peter  II  was  unrv 
sally  regretted  in  Russia.  During 
reign,  the  empire  enjoyed  tranquil! 
at  home  and  peace  abroad;  and  he  c 
covered  such  excellent  qualities 
government  that  the  people  looked  i 
ward  to  enjoying  under  his  rule  a 
riod  of  freedom  and  prosperity  sue! 
they  had  never  before  experienced.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if 
had  survived  his  own  good  intentions  would  have  been  perverted  by  th 
advisers  who  had  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  mind.  His  predilect: 
for  Moscow  had  already  produced  serious  injury  to  the  maritime  affairs  of 
Petersburg:  the  fleet  and  the  army  suffered  severely  by  his  continued  abse] 
from  the  capital;  and  had  he  lived  to  complete  the  change  which  he  me 
tated  Russia  must  have  ultimately  lost,  by  the  neglect  of  her  great  station 
the  Neva,  the  national  consequence  she  had  maintained  amongst  the  states 
Europe  during  the  two  previous  reigns.  It  was  evident,  also,  that  he  woi 
gradually  have  discouraged  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  his  dominions;  a 
that  the  old  families  were  acquiring  such  power  at  court  that  they  woi 
finally  have  succeeded  in  restoring  those  national  usages  which  had  been 
aside  by  Peter  the  Great.  If  the  people,  therefore,  were  deprived  on  the  c 
hand  of  the  temporary  advantages  of  a  tranquil  reign,  Russia  on  the  otl 
was  preserved  from  the  risk  of  permanent  evils. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  1 
Dolgoruki  did  not  wholly  relinquish  their  hopes  of  securing  some  advanta 
by  their  position.  The  young  Dolgoruki,  impatient  of  delay,  forged  a  tes 
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garrison  in  the  interior,  even  in  time  of  peace;  they  were  also  frequent 
exposed  to  scenes  of  warfare  and  devastation;  and  the  climate  was  so  injurio 
to  the  health  of  the  Russians  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  no  less  ttu 
130,000  men  perished  there. 

The  great  cost  of  these  dependencies,  and  their  uselessness  in  a  territori 
point  of  view,  determined  Anna  to  relinquish  them  upon  the  best  terms  a 
could  procure  from  the  shah.  She  accordingly  proposed  to  that  prince  t 
restoration  of  the  conquered  provinces,  upon  condition  that  he  would  gra 
to  the  Russian  merchants  certain  commercial  privileges  in  the  trade  wi 
Persia.  To  these  terms  the  shah  acceded,  and  in  1735  Russia  made  a  fora 
surrender  of  her  Persian  possessions.  This  negotiation  was  connected  wi 
another  of  still  greater  importance  —  a  defensive  treaty  between  Persia  ai 
Russia,  which  was  concluded  at  the  same  time.  The  motives  which  indue 
Anna  to  enter  into  this  alliance  require  a  brief  recapitulation  of  precedi 
events. 

The  unfortunate  situation  in  which  Peter  I  was  placed  upon  the  ban 
of  the  Pruth  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Porte, 
which  he  surrendered  many  important  advantages  which  he  had  previous 
obtained  by  conquest.  The  principal  sacrifices  he  had  made  upon  th 
occasion  were  the  evacuation  of  Azov  and  the  destruction  of  the  fortificatio 
at  Taganrog  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  shutting  him  out  from  t 
trade  on  the  Euxine.  The  annoyances  also  to  which  the  empire  was  subject 
by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Crimean  and  other  Tatars  into  the  bore 
lands,  where  they  committed  the  most  frightful  excesses,  and  the  haugh 
refusal  of  the  Porte  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  title  which  the  people  h 
conferred  upon  him,  led  Peter  to  meditate  a  new  war  against  the  Tur] 
He  made  ample  preparations  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  design  by  fortifyi 
the  frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turkey;  but  his  death  arrested  t 
execution  of  the  project,  which  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  Catherine  I  a: 
Peter  II. 

Anna,  however,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliar 
from  Germany,  considered  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviving  a  stro 
of  policy  which  promised  such  signal  advantages  to  the  country,  particulai 
as  the  Turk  was  at  this  period  employed  in  hostilities  against  Persia.  S 
did  not  long  want  an  excuse  for  opening  the  war.  The  Tatars  had  of  k 
made  several  predatory  inroads  upon  the  Russian  territories,  and  layi 
waste  the  districts  through  which  they  passed  carried  off  men  and  cattle 
their  return.  These  Tatars  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  t 
empress  remonstrated  upon  the  subject,  and  demanded  satisfaction;  but  t 
sultan,  in  his  reply,  excused  himself  from  interfering  in  the  matter,  upon  t 
pretext  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  those  roving  bands  under  prop 
restraint.  This  evasive  reply  was  precisely  what  Anna  anticipated,  and 
the  sultan  declined  to  render  her  any  atonement,  she  undertook  to  obta 
retribution  for  herself.  A  force  was  immediately  despatched  into  the  count 
of  the  Tatars,  which  they  overran,  spreading  ruin  in  their  path,  and  destroyii 
the  marauders  in  great  numbers.  The  expedition  failed,  however,  in  cons 
quence  of  the  incautious  advance  of  the  troops  too  far  into  the  interior,  whei 
not  being  prepared  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions,  they  underwent  seve 
privations,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men. 

But  this  discomfiture  did  not  divert  the  empress  from  her  grand  desig 
and  in  the  year  1736  Count  Munich,  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force,  was  se: 
into  the  Ukraine,  with  a  free  commission  to  retaliate  upon  the  Tatars.  Aft 
a  victorious  course  through  that  region,  he  passed  into  the  peninsula  of  ti 
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('riiwa;  the  Tatars,  iwi*t|uai  to  roistHidiiij^  with  him  In  tin-  oj.»m  firld,  living 
ht'foiv  him  imtiMht\v  rt'aoht'ii  thrir  Hnrs,  rxtmdim,':  fmm  th»-  M-;L  uf  \/.uv  tn 
flit*  Kuxinr,  brltittd  thr  intrrwhwrnis  of  whirh  thry  nur-idrivd  thftn-i-lvi-; 
srrurr.  Tlit4  linrs  wore  t^fahlishrd  \vilh  a  virw  t*»  prutrrtini!;  thr  rrimra, 
from  any  aftai-k  on  thr  lam  I  ^idr;  anil,  having  brm  built  \\ifh  iniTrdiblr  ji.il, 
and  orinjj  strongly  fuiliftrd  with  rannon,  tin-  Tatars  di-rmrd  thrm  impn-jr' 
nablr.  Thry  did  tint  long,  howrvrr,  withstand  thr  viguruus  a.v.-aulf  uf  fhr 
Hus>ians.  who  spmlily  wain  I  thrift,  and,  driving  fhr  tuinulitmus  hunlrs 
iM'fon*  tlirui,  Hciun  puHHjwi'il  tl»*msrlvrs  of  th<*  givaft-r  part  of  thf  (Viuu-a. 
jj»t  Uu»  Hnini*  iniMni%T!ti(*nn*s  wt»ri'  frit  on  this  a,s  tm  thf  formrr  c\j«'iiition. 
Tlif  Tatars  on  thrir  flight  luiii  tht4  ctiunt  ry  in  n;4i*\s  ^n«i  it  w:w  iinjm.s>«i}ilr  to 
j»rovi*l|»8ust4*itHnn*  for  th<»  troops  wilhout'krfpinK  up  a  nmstant-  rninmtinira' 
tion  with  thr  rkrniin*.  whi'n*  pnivisions  at  It*ast  wrn*  to  br  fiat!,  hut  wlnrh 
was  utti'wlrd  with  jfrent  (Hflirulty,  In  this  ^xi^rnry,  (\rnnt  Munirh  was 
l  to  return  to  flu*  Ukraine  to  takr  up  his  winter  quartrrs. 


\\  hih*  Munich  wa«  thus  enga^i  agninst  thi*  Tatars,  a  much  nmiv  impor- 
tant m*»vfi!u»ntf  in  xvhirli  tht*  n»al  oiijirt  of  thr  Kalian  Kovrrnmrnt  \\a-i 
*Iirrrtly  exhihitnl,  was  taking  plan»  rlsrwhriv.  (Jrnrral  Kary  hmi  hid  ;:jn'r 

to  A/ov,  and  ivilutytl  it  to  .submission  on  th»*  b;f  of  July,  in'thr  s:unr  war. 
This  hold  and  drrisiyr  strn  forrrd  thi*  reluctant  Divan  to*  takr  info  cun;:idrra  • 
tion  tlir  inrans  by  vUiirli  tlu*  pro^rrss  of  thr  IJti-.ian-  muld  br  mu,<  {  rfTrrfually 
Ntayrii.  'I'ht*  ^iillan  \va;;  uinvillmg  i<»  ('oiiniiif  him-vlf  in  a  war  uifh  I'n  i;i, 
rontrnt  wit!»  thr  pos.Mv-.;i(»n  nf  thr  advan1:i|.,«;r;.;  lit*  had  ruiH'd  by  thr  Trralv 
t»f  thr  PruftK  and  rvrn  now  that  Hu.-;.ia  had  nrainrd  ('ui.-  of  thr  rrd,-d  l'»»rt':, 
and  \\i\r  inaiiifr;  llv  prrparril  h*  inllmv  up  llns  \  ii-ttiry,  hr  prri'*-rrr«l  n»  atlrmpt 
thr  tri'if  iatitut  «tf  j«racr  fhr««ui»;!i  thr  m»*diatinn  uf  \\\  lint,  f««r  thr  .-alj*  of 

ld.      I{u,-ja.  ln.urvrr,  w.n;!d  n..«   a;'n-r  fu 
*  •!'  brin^  iu.iVr.|  \rn\\\  |ji-i   j.nr|">  r  b\    th«- 

rrprr-r-ntafiun.-.  uf  Air-.lria,  ;:hr  drmnndr.l  ««j  th:il  P..;MT  t!».-  iti!i:!m»-::t  «'.f  thr 
f  l'-a!\  .  ub  1  f  II  J1;  hrt  \\rrn  thriti.  by  U  hirli,  in  r:i  ••  uf  f  .»-r.  !.  •  h,-  \\.t  ,  b«  «uiid  !••) 
tunir  li  fhnf  \  fhnu/.and  auxiliarir;:.  "lln  •  .lr!na::d  p!:M-r,|  ih,-  Mibjrrf  .m  ;i  u,-\v 

llfhl    tirfulr    fhr    (Irrman    ra[un»-t,       Thr    !>-qunr-i    ;t    Tt;t!ir«'    w.tuld   uh\|Mfi']\' 

haxr  tin-  i-itrft  uf  rnablii^1:  liii'  •  ia  tu  i-Htrnd  i..-r  r,<ii,  ju,-;  j.-.  \ufl^'u!  piti.lurjnir 
any  brni-!it;i  \\tialr\i-r  t»»  \ti.lua;  whrr.-a:  ,  ji  \;i.-'tn;i  unilrd  h'-r-r]j  ujlh 
Hu-.'-ia  in  thi*  \\ar,  :-hr  mj^ijf  drrnr  uu,*-  ;id^  ;iiif  .i^«-,  t!,.:^  .-u,  .dli.thrr  a^ajir  f 
whirh  if  appratrd  highly  ni*prub.».]4'-  flnf  f!,«-  ''!^il-  r.,t;!,j  t^.-tLi.  ;i  •jirrr--hil 
'•land,  Slir*  drridrd,  thrji-fur.-,  up.  «n  rij-u^iM*  I1,'-  *Ah.;;«'  ^t-i^ljt  *»!  lirrpnurr 

Jill.*  llir  ;,r;d,%  ^iviilJV   tii  flir   TM-    !,  -,  .i;i?  „  ,n  ,  ,f    frf.    J',,,^.  (   „  K,  ,  ^-^^   |U   t*|lf.  fjr  f 

iu-fanrr,  viilinir.l  hrr  !iim.tl>    iuf*-j  -5«-i.  •:;.-,-.      T!,.-  xuj.tn,  L..wi-vi-r,  frh  thai, 

ijullbtiul  a:-.  HUr.t  br  thr  J-,.i|«-  .,I  a  ruf,*.-  f  ;i../'i;.V.?  '  Ui'h  !-!  !i,  5,  lablr  »'•!».  -!l;jr-.,  if' 
\^uUld  br  wi:..;r  t.Hrk  if  than.  M.-idiJ^  ?«•  jnf.  r^i-  i.f.f  i,  ^,  !.M  ihal,.-  Mirft  Lu-Uiin-.-: 

a.--  w».tild  br  in<'*»n:.r>fmt  wMli  ih.-  .•••:!!:?'»•  and  i-...j,i.:jr  i.i  fh«-  i-uijittrv,  Ifr 
a.vunHn.'ly  |u  I  n,,  tmif  m  pivj-.-uiM"  :.-::  ti.,-  .-^inpa^jj.  H»-  r.-riiut.'d  fhr 

^•!-rn    il|s"  -t!id  Jul't...    lur.,-d   JJ.-A    ],   *.:,  •   .    ,,-;«    Lr,   :-!;,"     infu  j.Iup.T  rM!i,!|!i*,fI,  aihl 

r'!^H(rd  :i  tl»-»-f  i'.,r  dir  pru!*v?!,,ii  ui   fh*-   l.uii:.-;    on  ft*.-  ufhrr  hand,  fhr 

r*'»]J»nir,i  Inrrr-.  rapl»i!v    j«l«']«:t:-«-d   tu  ;irf    jn  r.-ri,-'-:! 

fl^'    «'j,-r;i!i«,i,^«4     fh-     >.-.ir      17:.;;     Wriv     3;-f     JMlJuWrd     }«V     liliV     ilU    .»  .J'1  Hhf 
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other,  entered  the  Crimea.  The  objects  proposed  to  be  attain* 
expeditions  were  not  adequate  to  the  expenditure  that  attei 
Otchakov  submitted,  and  was  garrisoned  by  the  conquerors;  and 
was  again  desolated.  This  was  all  Russia  gained  by  the  sacnii 
fifty  thousand  of  her  veteran  troops.  The  blame  of  these  barren 
sive  victories  was  to  be  attributed  to  that  very  union  of  forces  T 
to  have  been  productive  of  increased  strength.  The  most  unfor 
ousies  existed,  not  only  amongst  the  Austrian  officers,  but  bet 
Munich  and  the  Austrians.  To  so  extravagant  a  length  'was  thi 
feeling  carried  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  affair  at^Otchak 
remained  inactive  throughout  the  campaign,  from  an  obstinate  de 
not  to  act  upon  the  same  plan  that  was  pursued  by  the  Austrians, 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  that  these  feuds  produced.  The  T 
advantage  of  the  dissension,  poured  in  with  greater  force  upon 
ranks,  which  they  broke  through  on  several  occasions,  gaining  fre 
advantages,  which,  at  all  events,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  their 
in  a  great  measure  abortive.  Constant  complaints  were  now  made 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  respecting  the  con 
officers  at  both  sides;  and,  although  Munich  was  especially  accuse< 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  allies,  he  always  had  the  address  to  escape 
hension,  by  throwing  the  censure  on  his  accusers. 

These  circumstances  inspired  the  Turks  with  fresh  courage.^ 
had  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nemiroy,  in  Poland,  but  they  wit 
ambassador;  signifying,  however,  that  if  Russia  would  evacuat 
Otchakov,  and  the  rest  of  her  conquests,  they  might  be  induced 
a  treaty  of  peace.  This  insolent  proposition  was  at  once  rejected 
and  the  war  was  resumed.  In  the  campaign  of  the  following  y< 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  former  inacl 
although  he  made  some  vigorous  marches  and  vindicated  the  ( 
the  soldiery,  he  effected  nothing  of  substantial  importance.  A  sin 
attended  General  Lacy  in  the  Crimea,  from  which,  after  a  disastr< 
through  a  desolated  country,  and  after  a  great  mortality  amongsi 
occasioned  partly  by  fatigue  and  partly  by  the  deficiency  of  pr 
was  ultimately  obliged  to  withdraw. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1739  promised  to  make  amends  for  thes 
failures.  General  Munich,  whose  ability  in  the  field  was  adm: 
hands,  collected  a  numerous  army  at  Kiev,  and,  crossing  the  B 
Turks  in  a  pitched  battle,  near  Stavutshan,  in  which  he  obtair 
victory.  Pursuing  his  success  with  vigour,  he  advanced  and, 
Prath,  he  possessed  himself  of  Jassi,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  the  wh 
territory  he  subjugated  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  R 
march,  after  having  achieved  this  important  conquest,  he  made  f 
for  a  descent  upon  Bender.  These  brilliant  triumphs,  accomplishe 
rapidity  that  the  couriers  were  kept  constantly  occupied  in  the  t 
of  despatches  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  encouraged,  for  a  I 
the  flattering  prospects  of  complete  restitution  which  the  unprop 
mencement  of  the  war  had  almost  annihilated. 

But  unfortunately  the  same  evil  spirit  which  had  frustrated 
campaigns  broke  out  just  at  the  moment  when  Turkey  was  so  discc 
Russia,  had  she  pushed  her  successes  a  little  further,  might  have 
settlement  upon  her  own  terms.  Envy  at  the  progress  of  the  Ri 
was  again  exhibited  in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  suffer 
contagious  disease  that  helped  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  pai 
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activity,  Unfortunately,  tun,  thi»  w^mr  rharlrs  VI  was  aiHirtnl  with  u 
dangerous  iliww;  and  IIH  ilnughtrr,  shrinking  from  ihv  apprrhi-iiMon-,  of  fh,. 
future  was  pxtrvntHy  <lrsirous  hy  any  inrans  to  hrnir  aUnif  n  p,..liv  ^jfh 
turkey.  This  ihspi-sitiou  on  t»w  part  uf  Austria  \uv;  r;!;tdlv  M.i/,,1  \nnm  |n 
tl«»  sultan:  an*!  Jwtiuv  tlu-n*  \va^  fiiur  t.»  jvn.iu-il*.  th»*  nnirtppv  ilifi.Mvnr.*- 
that  pxistrtl  aninn^st  tti«-  allii^,  a  tivafy  uf  ,H,MV  ua,  drawn  up  and  ,ii^M-d 
iM'twivn  Austria  and  lurkry,  i*n  thf  1st  uf  Sr|i(.-tnfHT.  I7:i!»  Hv  thi--  iiM^,. 
rums  tivaly,  Austria  i'.sra|H-il  fn.iu  all  furthrr  msji..n:.il*i!ity  in  th,*  \var-  hut 
Mif  nujrhasnl  the  {rmv  n!  MO  riiurinnus  a  prin-  ihaf  if  is  ditlinili  t.»  r..mprr- 
Irnd  tru*  tortuous  pnluy  whirh  I«»«I  h«*r  t<*  adupl  tsn  i*\trac»nlinarv  a  mra^nir 
'1'ht*  war,,  in  whirh  sin*  Juid  (4iuhnrk(*ti  in  fhi*  huj**  of  Nin'tiriuf  trrriti»ri-tl  V«iv»th 
tjW's,  hml  nist •  IIIT  it  n>rwiili.mh!iM'X|ji*iiiliturr  in  tr,*«i|is  fm.{  fiva>4!iv*  an,| 
SIM*  not  only  did  nut  uhtam  an  imlnniuty  for  this  outlay,  imr  Hniuijv  H  ,;jmd^ 
rood  of  ground  hy  h«*r  pnrtiripntitm  in  fir  campaign*  *huf  fiv  thr  nutdiiinn- 
«»f  !hr  tn-aty  H!I<^  was  rui»jH'Ili*«l  to  n'Hiit|tiish  M^Ignidt%  hrr  lUtmriri'in  rifn' 
part^iKaiust  thi'  Turks,  ami  nil  thusr  rumju^sts  whirh  shr  had  ^nn«^r!v 
ohtamivd  und^r  tin*  victorious  ling  nf  JIViuci*  lCugrn<». 

This  \*w  prudtirtnl  grrat  dissatisfaction  nt  St!  r«»ti^huiy  for  Mlth«oi»h 
AustnaBn'srrve;tl  to  hrrsrlf  tho  right  of  fulfilling  h,.r  t,,.aty  with  Ku.<:- h  liv 
sticcouring  hiT  in  th<»  firld,  it  was  not  il«M*inrt|  pnnlrnt  to  prn;;rcufr  a  war.-.inrl'i- 
nandtMj,  whiclt  liatl  lr«»n  fomniHirrd  with  ,surh  a  tonuitlaMi*  display  of  iln\\t<r 
lh«*  Turks,  ivlifvrd  front  out*  antagonist,  wi'jv  now  Ihr  hd  f»T  rna!.!^d  ft,  ivi  ^f" 
thfothi-r:  and  tin- ••inj.jvss  ct»un*ivr.l  that  thf  wi.-vst  mnirr  :V  n.nl.l  fHir  ur 
\vas  ti)  n.'gotmtr  hrr  *litYnvnc*-s  with  the  .sultan,  to  whirh  prop,,  al  h<>  wa.-:  'not 

'•i'l«v:.      It    wa.-i   ai^v^d    ihaf     \/.(»v   and    it-,   -.uiToundin,"    f  i-rritV.rv  '-  'hi  .'I'liTh"/. 
«-varuatrd  and  ivinain  tinrultivatrd,  ,'fi  a  m-utral  houn'iar\   !•!•!  wi-f-'t/Vlir''!  v"» 
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13  LUC  x'eace  of  Nystad.  These  feelings 
French  court,  which  found  easy  means  oi 
party  in  toe  national  council,  which  in  fact  was  paramou 
Eyeing  completely  under  its  control  The  empress  war 
ing  desire  for  a  rupture  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  was  the  moi 
to  terms  with  Turkey,  that  she  might  be  free  to  act  in 
neighbourhood,  should  it  become  necessary. 

Anna  was  evidently  guided  in  the  whole  course  of  her  poll 
of  Peter  I,  whom  she  adopted  as  her  model.  Fortunate  i 
least  two  of  her  advisers  —  Ostermann  in  the  council  oi  ste 
the  head  of  the  army  — she  persevered  in  her  attempts 
proiects  of  improvement  which  her  great  predecessor  hj 
The  canal  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  which  was  de 
the  transport  of  provisions  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  broughj 
in  the  year  1738.  She  also  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  sat 
towards  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whethe 
nected  with  North  America.  . 

The  manufacture  and  commerce  of  Russia,  too,  comma 

of  her  attention.    She  instructed  her  ambassadors  at  forei 

vigilant  inquiries  after  the  most  skilful  persons  engaged 

which  Russia  was  most  deficient;  and  by  this  means  she  ^ 

into  her  dominions  a  great  number  of  artisans,  particular 

experienced  in  the  production  of  such  fabrics  as  silks  and  ^ 

furtherance  of  these  views  she  entered  into  a  treaty  of  cor 

Britain,  from  which  the  industry  of  her  people  derived  a 

ating  stimulus.    It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  she  incref 

population  by  the  return  of  the  Zaparogian  Cossacks  t 

shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crime* 

forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  Mazeppa;  and  that  she  enlarge 

the  acquisition  of  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Kirghiz, 

the  Chinese  borders.    This  latter  accession  was  of  great  im 

protection  it  afforded  to  the  frontiers  against  the  incursions 

hitherto  been  continually  exposed:  while  it  not  only  create 

the  Kirghiz  themselves,  but  gave  greater  freedom  to  the 

course  with  China,  which  had  been  constantly  interrupted 


Biron  the  Favourite 

Throughout  her  life  Anna  placed  unreserved  confidence 
rising  from  a  humble  station  in  society  to  the  first  place  in 
sovereign,  at  last  aspired  to  the  illicit  possession  of  hei 
Ernest  Biron,  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper  in  Courland,  happe 
attention  of  the  duchess,  was  appointed  her  private  seci 
post  he  was  elevated  to  the  more  important  office  of  chair 
then  it  was  rumoured  that  he  stood  higher  in  her  grace's  fa* 
sistent  with  the  position  which  he  nominally  occupied, 
elected  his  mistress  to  the  imperial  throne,  it  was  stipulatec 
not  be  suffered  to  accompany  her  into  Russia;  and  one  o 
the  capitulation  restricted  her  from  marrying,  or  choosin 
the  consent  of  the  council  and  senate.  The  empress,  ac 
eignty  under  these  limitations,  left  Biron  at  Mittau  whe 
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Petersburg;   hut  she  had  no  nooner  abrogated  the  stipulation*  within  which 
her  power  was  rammed,  than  Itinm  appeared  at  rourt  ,  was  created  a  Ku4 
count,  appointed  iirst  lord  oi  the  hnlrhamher,  and  raised  at  onee  to  the  -i  ',  1 
eimnenro  which  he  had  occue     hu 


htraiur  t-xtiurt  hv  th 


eimnenro  which  he  had  occupied  hefun,.     Some  years  previously  he  h-i 

reeded  nt  prevai  tug  on  tin;  nobility  of  (\nirland  'to  mnfrr  upnit'lmn  tin* 

of  (lukr;    aiu    whrn  thr  Krlfli-r  family 

(lukr  ot  (  uurland,  lu*  pn>cun*jl  that  dig- 

nity from  tlu*  hands  of  thr  <»hrtors  for 

hinisrlf  and  his  h<*irs  in  prrpftuitv. 
Thus  glittering  with  honours,  \vhit*h 

at  host  wtw  htit  Hurn'ptiticmsly  uhtain«*ii, 

ht»  took    upon   liiiusflf  at   OIHT    in  St. 

!Vfor,simrg   the*    dmraHiT  of  out*  \vh«"i 

wirldi'd  an  absolute  authority.     H«»  wan 

oart'ful,  ho\vo\H»r,   not  to  olfc^iitl   ()sft*r- 

niann  or  Alunu'h,  hn^atis**,  possessing  no 
a!)tliti(\s  for  pov4Tnnu*nt  hiinst'lf  Ju*  was 
ohligrd  to  rely  upon  fhnua,s  {In*  instru- 
ments of  his  power.     If  was  supptiNnl 
thai  \  he  Turkish  war  wan  umlertakfii  at 
the  instigation  (»f  this  daring  man,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Munich  at  a  di.-- 
tanre    from    the    capita!       tliat     uilicrr 
hnvingattaini»<l  in  a  highdogn-i*  thfM-o:^ 
fidenye  of  the  ompnw.      liv   thr  mn:  f 
ndroit^  meastires  Himn  eon1rivt»d  to  jv- 
move  from  a  familiar  tnti'reour,Nr  at  r«»urt 
rvfrvJHi«ly  who  might  he  lildy  tu  infi-r« 
!<*rr  with  his  aml>iti«»tj:i  d»'Ni/'n;':.      \ppiv- 
hi'U:-'ivr  ffiat  tlu*  empriv--,  fived  frt»m'th»* 
mnfn»l   c.f  the  rnunnl,    rnij'hf    fnf^rf;n!j 
thtuight;;  uf  marriage,  he  ;».v  iduutt.-  Iv  lim-- 
it«*«l  all  iipp.irtunilie.s  that   e.,u(d  Jr'ad  tu 
M»eh  a    re;  ulf  ;  and    evm    attrmj.fi-d    In 
prevent    a    uniun    hetueen  thr  piiin-e:..-; 
Anna  and  f'lrirli  .lute  of  I'lnin-Avirj!,  the' 
«il*j»vt  i  if  \\hirh  had  rrtnvfirr  |.k  thi-Vjr- 
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could  not  afterwards  be  called  into  question.  Biron  aimed  a 
tion  of  the  imperial  power  in  his  own  hands;  but  as  an  ope 
that  effect  would  have  provoked  animosities  dangerous  to  h 
arranged  that  the  young  prince,  then  but  a  few  weeks  old,  shou 
to  the  throne,  and  that  Biron  should  be  appointed  regent  dur: 
of  Ivan.  Ostermann  and  Munich,  relying  upon  the  future  grt 
favoured  this  crafty  design.  Biron  coquetted  for  a  time  wi 
which  he  was  solicited  to  accept;  and  pretended  at  last  that, 
the  toils  of  the  regency,  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  oil 
fice  of  his  own  private  wishes. 

The  extent  of  the  power  thus  delegated  to  him  was  spec 
visions  of  the  will  of  the  empress,  which  ordained  that  he  shou 
istrator  of  government  until  the  emperor  Ivan  had  attained 
year;  and  that,  should  Ivan  die  before  that  time,  Biron  i 
guardian  to  Ivan's  brethren,  born  after  him,  who  should  succ 
throne;  but  that,  should  neither  Ivan  nor  any  of  his  brethn 
Biron,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  state,  should  elect  and 
emperor  as  unlimited  monarch.  This  was  the  final  injunctioi 
who  died  in  1740.& 


A  Russian  Estimate  of  Anna  and  of  Biron 

Contemporaneous  writers  are  unanimous  in  asserting  tl 
entire  reign,  Anna  Ivanovna  was  not  only  under  the  influence 
under  the  domination  of  her  favourite.  On  the  basis  of  sue 
therefore  became  customary  to  ascribe  to  Biron  and  the  Ger 
grouped  around  him  all  the  cruelties  and  coarseness  that  cl 
reign.  But  if  we  subject  this  question  to  a  dispassionate  and 
it  would  appear  that  such  an  accusation  of  Biron  —  and  in 
Germans  who  governed  with  him  —  has  no  firm  foundation, 
to  ascribe  all  the  character  of  the  reign  to  a  German  clique 
Germans  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  government  did  not  con 
corporation,  but  each  of  them  followed  his  own  personal  inter< 
envious  of  one  another  and  at  enmity  each  with  the  rest. 

Biron  was  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  egotist,  incapable  of 
circle  around  him;  his  power  rested  exclusively  on  the  person; 
empress;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  Anna  Ivanovna's  eyes  were 
her  former  favourite  had  no  sure  ground  to  go  upon,  and  althou 
mistress  had  made  his  position  secure  yet  he  was  not  able  t< 
month  without  her.  There  is  no  contemporary  indication  th 
which  signalised  the  reign  of  Anna  emanated  from  Biron  or 
accomplished  at  his  initiative. 

Moreover,  the  cruelties  and  in  general  the  harsh  measures  v 
the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanovna  were  not  an  exclusive  characteristi< 
they  did  not  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  Russia  with  t 
cease  with  her.  The  administration  of  Peter  the  Great  wa; 
persecutions  even  more  cruel  and  harsh  of  everything  opposed 
power.  ^  The  actions  of  Prince  Romodanovski  in  accordance  ? 
rajenski  edict  were  in  no  wise  milder  or  more  humane  than  tl 
Ivanovitch  Uskakov  in  the  secret  chancery.  On  the  other 
features  of  cruelty  and  contempt  for  human  dignity  are  to  be 

.l1!^0^  ™der  Elizabeth  Petrovna.    Therefore  we  do 
say  that  all  that  disturbs  us  in  the  reign  of  Anna  should  not  be 
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empress  herself,  nor  to  her  favourite,  the  duke  uf  r«»urlandf  but  to  the  whole 
age  in  which  such  occurrences  took  plan4.  Chi  the  contrary,  if  we  *ep-inte 
from  thai  which  belong  to  the  a«e  what  we  may  justly  ascrifn'  tn  the  Hnpn-s 
herself  and  tl»»  statesmen  of  her  time,  we  emuc'to  a  conclusion  which  N  more 
to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  the  government  of  the  epoch  than  to  it;.;  con- 
demnation.  Man}1  dispositions  of  the  government  of  that  time  in  nnHers 
of  interior  policy  were  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  IVter  the  Chvaf  ami  if  \vts 
not  in  vain  that  Anna  Ivaimvna  confided  the  affair,-;  of  the  stale  fi,  th,«  wi-e 
anil  gifted  "  fledgelings''  i»f  I'Vfer.  Thanks  to  them,  in  many  reM«rt^  the 
reign  ot  Anna  may  IK*  called  a  continuation  of  the  glorious  reign  of  her  We-it 
uncle:  in  general  the  life  of  Itu^ia  moved  forward  and  was  nof  stai'ii-uit 
I  he  jH*t»ple  of  HuH^ia  KuflVred  from  had  harvests  during  the  reign  U-,ides 
otlier  various  acoidentul  calamities,  a,s  for  instance  liivs  and  rohlxW;  f»»r  all 
such  t»vils,  tif  coum%  flte  governments  of  the  period  cannot  !*•  Mamed  ant! 
then*  is  no  doubt  thai  measures  were  taken  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  §  the 
jM'opk4/ 

TIIK  NOMINAI,  HKKJN  UK  IVAN  vt  uv-io  r;-n  A.D.) 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Anna  (17411)  Binm  maintained  -m 
autocrahc  rule,  asMitmng  the  title  <»f  His  Highnes:-,  l{e-enf  of  the  l;u^.Tm 
hmpjre  Hut  finally  the  people,  jealous  of  :;eein-  the  adntiniNtration  of  Vise 
imperial  rule  conlnletl  to  the  hands  of  a  foreigner  and  on^  too  who  in  f«-id 
ot  exhibiting  a  sympathy  in  their  interest;-,  treated  them  with  the  mo  t 
flagrant  tyranny  betrayed  universal  di;  content  at  the  new  order  of  fhin»- 
It  \vashf*ld  to  bea  direr!  art  of  injusfire  t«,  debar  the  duke  of  Hrunswirk  fronl 
tiie  guanlianslup  of  hr;  snn;  and  n  f»irinidabl«-  party  nn\\  rapullv  •  prtn"  up 
pivj.are.1  to  e.  p,,use  the  ri«dit  ;  of  that  prince.  Thr  p,,pula,:  di  uffeV-Ji.'ii 
»ncrea.-.ed  on  all.Mde,,;  but  Min.n  had  e  .tabli  hr.l  his  .-.pies  in  every  tliieeii..,!, 
and  wa;  un-  paring  in  the  puin:  limmt.:  which  he  inllicfi.«l  npon  all  thn-e  p»-r' 
;Mlr:  uli('IJl  he  had  rea..on  to  I«-lie\.'  ininiical  f..  hi  r..vernment  .  "Hil-  'hi-.-f 
groan.-d  with  I  h-  crie  ,  of  the  xietim.-:..!  iti-  kn,.:;r  ;  t'hr  prnp!,-  Jjr-d  U-t,  .rr  !,„„  ' 
4irv  »*•'»"  ;'iV'l»v  -t  I'-ar,  pro  ti-f.-d  thmi  .-Ive  .  up,,n  ih.-earfh  ;,-  h.-  ad\--inc.-d: 
and  the  ,!unjv.,ir,  w,-re  h!M  wiih  the  nnl^ppv  ..bj.-e|  .  M|  hi-  ,  u  piri,,n-  Jl 
uas  c:dnilaf.-d  that,  tl.!..:^!,.^!  th,.  p.n.,l  t\\  I:  ,  asihmity.  mrludui"  Hir 
n-ti/n  t.|  UM-  rinpiv-',  Anna,  u«.  1,-  ..  fli;m  twenty  th.,«i::md  pn-ojt:-.  wn,-  esjl.-d 
to  ^ibt-na. 

At  IrnKth  lh.»  .  mufhrrrd  tl.im.-  br«,b.  ,(UI  ,  and  th.-  .Innand  -.  in  lavur  nf 
I>uke  I  Ineh  IMM]  :,n  a'Jumafnr  -  }i:ip,..  CM»IM,  \lumrh,  dr  appninfrd  in  hh 
expirtatmn-:  l»y  the  hypi.rntieal  CM-IL  wannlv  eiufiarl..-d  ,,n't},r  nihrr  'ide- 
and,  l»y  -fsll  afh-Hnu/  f.,  br  tl-,.  j:VM4d  ..!  th-  i-.^mf.  h-  wa  ,  enabled  to 


.  .  ;  the  \val 

ot    Ifie    p:d:ir...        1  J»r    rMididm^-    whi.'I,    th-    Inilifary    pla.vd    III    Munich   g.iv 
»"•'•'**  '"'I  inipMiinnr.  !M  !ii.-    --nicr-    an  1,  :r    h,-  f,r,,3id  that  he  bid  i 

f;!  f'M'":^.  i'-"»'i  »»»;•  »«r'^t,  »*-  s,n^b,!  Lim  Hi  /,,ii,,,r.iy  to  Imkr  riri.-h 

fhr*   anticjjafiMj,    th:it    fie   W.,j,!d    u!",!!::i«,-h    U-    irrt.-ir.lt-d'with    flu-   rhiH"  rn 
IIKU;!,;l(!  tb-.-tnuV,  Which  Ua:.fl..'     f:ll^.!ih.-h:idlMl«j'r:^r||ydr,ii-rdto.i 
Hi-    :.-\MiMtj,,n    which    w;t      !J:-;"     Miy.ih]  ,-d    «„,;.    pjMU,pfly    armfjj 

Ulr  rrl""jt  ^:i-   ••ine-vd  m  fK,-  ,;,,,i(l!,.  ,4  th-  lu^hi  f  in  In-  hou-.e,  by  a  det^d^ 
•.'''!  «.s  th»-  ^i::u-d  s   ;if:,d  fl,.-     in»e,;d  ,,ji;tf,a,  :i-,.-lc     in  fhr  palace  IH^T- 

duclir^-:  of  Hii.,,  ju, 
,.di!i^  w:^'  the  ttutl 
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whence  he  was  removed  as  a  prisoner  and  ^W^-^Jj 
regency  by  improper  means,  for  squandering  the  impOTaJ  toe 
tog  with  contiinely  the  parents  of  the  emperor,  and  for  viola 
and  ordinances  so  as  to  throw  the  empire  into  Confusion 
offences  he  was  condemned  to  death;  but  his  sentence  was 
petual  banishment  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  where  in  additio 
miseries  of  that  forlorn  region,  he  was  compelled  to  aasocy 
of  the  numerous  wretches  whom  he  had  himself  condemned 
[He  was,  however,  set  at  liberty  by  Peter  III,  and  Cathen 
restored  to  him  the  duchy  of  CourlancL] 

Anna  of  Brunswick  Assumes  tJie  Regency  (1740 

The  regency  of  the  princess  Anna  was  slightly  perploxe< 
by  the  importunate  demands  of  Munich  to  be  placed  at  the  he; 
a  post  which  Duke  Ulrich  appropriated  to  himself,  and  pew 
to  relinquish.    As  a  compensation,  however,  to  Munich,  he 
mann,  and  appointed  his  rival  in  his  place  as  first  minister  oi 
Munich  did  not  long  hold  this  office:  failing  to  accomplish  a 
which  he  urged  upon  the  regent,  he  tendered  his  resigrm 
unexpectedly  accepted.    Frustrated  in  his  hopes,  he  linger; 
burg,  anticipating  that  he  would  be  recalled;    but  the  per: 
was  past,  and  his  anticipations  were  disappointed.    The  gro 
ment  involved  a  serious  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  tlu 
erick  II  had  jxist  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and,  ivganh 
the  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  St 
Vienna,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  a  union  with  Russia  thn 
of  Munich,  whose  antipathy  to  Austria  was  notorious.     F 
find  it  very  difficult  to  work  upon  the  vanity  and  prejudice 
who  was  easily  brought  to  prevail  upon  the  regent  to  enter 
treaty  with  the  cabinet  of  Berlin;  both  parties  mutually  bii 
to  furnish  assistance,  as  occasion  might  require,  to  the  exfen 
sand  men.    In  consenting  to  this  treaty,  the  regent  meni 
fulfil  the  stipulation  it  enjoined,  only  so  long  as  Prussia  sh 
with  Austria.    An  occasion  soon  offered  which  obliged  her 
secret  resolution,  Frederick  having  signified  his  intention  of  1 
of  Silesia  as  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa.     In 
this  proceeding,  a  new  alliance  was  formed  with  Austria  at  th< 
of  the  year  1741,  by  which  a  fresh  engagement  to  furnisl 
entered  into.    Munich  in  vain  remonstrated  against  this  i 
last,  finding  his  influence  at  an  end,  he  solicited  permission 
was  granted  to  him  at  once.    Notwithstanding  the  dispos 
fested  on  the  part  of  Russia,  she  did  not  take  any  part  in 
Prussia  and  Austria;   particularly  as  the  king  of  'Poland  ai 
Saxony,  who  also  raised  pretensions  to  the  patrimony  of  T 
against  the  progress  of  the  Russian  troops  through  Poland 
same  time  threatening  the  empire  on  the  borders  of  Finland 

Sweden  Renews  the  War 

The  Swedes  had  long  looked  anxiously  for  an  excuse  to  i 
Russia;  and  now  that  the  government  of  that  empire  was,  to 
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unpopular,  and  likely  from  that  circumstance  to  undeiyo  an  'iltention  «i 
favourable  opportunity  appeared  to  present  itself  for  executm/a  nr'oWt'so 
gratifying  to  the  whole  nation.  The  ambassador  of  Krauee  a'f  the  court' of 
Stockholm  encouraged  the  council  to  proserute  this  war;  while  the  French 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg  demonstrated  in  facility  by  representing  in  ^mw 
colours  the  weakness  nnd  instability  of  the  new  administration,  The  Swede^ 
flattered  hy  the  hopes  in  whieh  they  wvre  led  to  indulge,  already  calculated 
with  certainty  upon  the  results  of  the  campaign:  and  the  diet  at  Stockholm 
were  so  sanguine  ot  success  that  they  actually  drew  up  no  lr*  than  three  .sets 
ot  articles  containing  the  conditions  whieh  "they  intended  to  dirfnle'  at  'the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  when  they  were  assured  Russia  would  be  compelled  *o 
submit  to  any  ferine  they  might*  propose.  Hy  these  articles,  they  made  pro* 
vision  for  the  resumption  of  all  the  provinces  that  hud  been* reded  to  Russia 
by  ttHMiTHty  of  Nystn*!;  nnd  prepare* t  arrangements,  in  the  event  of  the*:*' 
not  hem/?  quite,  so  successful  as  they  expected,  by  which  certain  terms  I*-* 
huwilwttnK  but  exceedingly  extravagant,  were  to  he  forced  upon  their  adver- 
sary. ^  It_w;w  decided,  nt  nil  events,  that,  in  any  case,  Italia  sliould  sunvmlrr 
Karelia.Jngernwnlaml,  and  Livonia;  that  >;he  .should  not  be  permitted  to 
keep  a  single  ship  on  the  Livonia  or  Ksthmnan  coasts;  an«l  that  sh«»  should  he 
n»iiipelted  to  grant,  the  free  exportation  of  corn. 

These  plans  of  aggrandisement  were  deliberately  settled  hy  the  diet  before 
any  preparations  were  mad**  for  their  e\<*rution/  The  Swedes  wen*  y.ealou-; 
enough  in  their  desire  to  wrest  from  Hu  ia  her  conquered  territories;  but 
they  were  lamentably  deficient  in  the  means  by  which  that  d»*<.hv  wai'to  !»• 
necomplirdied.  ^  Their  fleet  wa;1.  not  .--.eaworthy;  and  the  army,  brave  to  a 
proverb,  was  insullieienfly  furni.;h»*<l  with  provi-jon.--..  and  .  o'dr.  fittitr  o! 
skilful  cnmmandcrs  that  if  it  had  achieved  a  \irtnry  it  mti..t  ha\v  brm  bv 
some  miracle  ot  i,food  fortune,  and  not  by  it-;  mvn'prowr:  ,  1'hr  «.'rjifr;«!  , 
Levmhaupt  and  l»ut!d«*nl»ro<*k  wer«»  fh^'ino-l  .- .tr»-nu«.iu  .  a«i\  neafe' df  th* 
war;  >rf ,  although  it.-*  conduct  wa  ;  eMimnittfil  !«»  rh«-ir  «*un  hand  ,  t 'h»*  rou«*l 
pro\rdthat  the  ent**rpriM'  \va.-.  a/:  ra  lib,  i'Miti-ri  vr-d  :i  it  v*  a  b:idh  CMndn^tt-d 

L'u^i-'i  «a-;  thr  fu;1  in  fh-  h»")d;  and  iji-nr-ial  l,:tey,  ad\an«-tn}'  i.n  tl,.- 
Swe.l»'s  in  AusMi  t,  1741,  brjorr  [!•,». y  had  mi.**  t.M.i^ani  .,.  'ih.-ir  I^ivr  .  V.bfain."  i 
a  -lirii.'tl  virfury  tt\»-r  th»-m  ni-:ir  \  iln,an  .ti.md.  ''I  fir:  imfrr.  :  uniurdial*-!*, 
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Virti<»n    fhat    :*'!i»»!r     tlr  «*M.h!rhf  .   ].!*-;  :in«'(!    J!i    l-!u-   i.i   ;t^:u?r  f    tin-   ify»*ni'V    8*l 
the  thli'hev*   uj    Hi  till  -:\\  |»-L,        J'J;,.   -ud-i'-M    •'halJj.'f  .       .nerri-ihij;*-  i"irli   nf'h»-r    Hlf!| 

mar\'rll.»tr.-:  rapiihf  y,  I  Is, if  had  t;i!.i-:i  p!;t.',-  u,  f  h»*  in.prji;i|  ;*.  ,\  i-inm^m  ,  iti;  tiln-d 
i ....  _  i  •          »  t  * 
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\j.M-»-,{  !M  j>-\.auf!..ji  a,-,  fh.-  ].r— -in..-  :i.!n,n,r  fMijon-        |  h»-  .pillion  of  I  he 
uerr.-,:,,n    had    b.-.-n    !j-af*-d    -.,,    \.i-;i,-!^  ,    ;uid    h:id    brrn    Mibjrrfr'd    ft,    M|rh 
attn^drn-lMl.-.  !h:if  il   w:t.'  I«-!tr-\r,i  -,.n;«-  h.-w   ft,— n    W..uld  br  ;-.r!  up  fo 
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::ir  a  rnin  ij!  j,  ,it  ')  }t,.  .  ;ij>i,-M,,-  jn,w,-j  }i:Pl  hif  t*"ilv  bn."Mi 
inr  wh:eii  ba-.-  au.J  ,t:iJ  .1?  j»  /•  i  ,  ii.,-1."  ui?h--n  l»»-i.-dit:ir\  pff-injMf; 
Tllf**  "f  I^i'".!*al  n^-nf,  hii-j  •.'r.ij.vl.-.i  s^jJi  ^  uriMU-..  ,!«-^rr«-i  nt  MIC.  ,.,,.  4 

pUIi'-lpir    '  ;;.:.<•»  ;.  *:;.,-  |    b»,     fl..^    r\a!»-.j«i*'   »  <f    I1''!*'!'    fhr   <!l»-at,    which   l!HV'i-    to 
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upon  capriciously,  and  appealed  to  or  over-ruled  as  it  happened  t 
exigency  of  the  occasion. 

The  brief  reigns  of  Catherine,  of  Peter,  and  of  Anna,  remarkafc 
were  for  the  confusion  to  which  they  led  in  the  attempts  to  settle  1 
for  the  vicissitudes  which  they  drew  down  upon  persons  who  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  for  the  factious  views  w 
extracted  and  condensed  into  conspiracies,  might  be  referred  to  as 
the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and  confirming  the  hopes  of  those  w] 
above  all  things,  to  see  Russia  once  more  broken  up  by  civil  co 
The  antipathy  which  existed  against  foreigners,  and  the  objections 
aristocracy  to  those  European  reforms  that  had  been  from  time  to  t 
upon  the  people,  were  well  known  to  the  courts  of  Stockholm  i 
The  vulnerable  point  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  empire  was 
and  Sweden,  who  anticipated  a  revolution  from  some  cause  or  othc 
being  able  to  predicate  from  what  precise  ground  of  discontent  it  wo 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  expose  to  the  Russians  the  permanent  e^ 
condition,  leaving  it  to  work  its  effects  as  it  might.  With  this  view 
a  manifesto,  containing  the  following  artful  reasons,  which  were  d 
draw  with  her  the  sympathies  of  the  Russian  population. 

"The  sole  intention  on  the  part  of  Sweden/'  observed  the  mar 

to  defend  herself  by  arms  against  the  oppressions  exercised  agah 

the  arrogant  foreigners,  the  ministers  of  the  Russian  court;  and  a1 

time  to  deliver  the  Russian  nation  from  the  yoke  which  those  mini 

imposed  on  it,  by  assisting  the  Russians  to  regain  their  right  of  e 

themselves  a  lawful  ruler."-   The  foreigners  particularly  pointed 

manifesto  were  Munich  and  Ostermann.    The  allusion,  towards  th 

the  design  of  Sweden  to  deliver  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  those  mil 

to  assist  her  in  her  right  of  electing  a  lawful  ruler,  touched  upon  to; 

were  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  suggc 

notions  of  independence  which  they  had  been  hitherto  prevented  1> 

institutions  from  entertaining.    But  there  was  either  a  stolid  apat 

part  of  the  Russians,  an  indifference  to  or  ignorance  of  the  nature 

or  a  national  jealousy  at  the  interference  of  other  countries  in  th 

which  rendered  this  ingenious  and  inflammatory  document  perfec 

less.      It  was  disseminated  and  forgotten;  but,  although  Sweden 

create  a  revolution  in  Russia,  there  were  elements  of  discord  wit 

rendered  revolution  inevitable. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  nominate  his  suo< 
productive  of  inconvenience  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (I)  as  it.  constant] 
the  new  monarch  into  collision  with  the  authorities,  who  wore  thti 
of  the  privilege  of  election;  (2)  as  it  was  almost  certain  to  dissa 
party,  and  to  produce  continual  feuds;  (3)  as  it  led  to  dissensions  an< 
to  vindicate  the  ancient  principle,  whenever  the  sovereign,  as  we  1 
happened  to  die  intestate;  and  (4)  as  it  was  calculated  to  porpetu; 
ticular  families  the  inheritance  of  the  patronage  and  the  power  < 
ment.  But  the  chief  clanger  arose  from  the  fatal'  precedent  of  it  s  hit 
which  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  as  a  justification,  on  all  futur 
of  those  revolutions  which  so  frequently  originated  within  the  \v; 
palace.  Alterations  had  now  followed  each  other  so  quickly  in  the 
whom  the  administration  of  the  government  was  committed,  and 
conceived  so  rapidly,  and  executed  with  such  suddenness  and  dec! 
it  was  no  longer  surprising  to  find  the  imperial  authority  vested  in  tl: 
in  different  hands  from  those  which  exercised  it  the  night  before. 
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These  bold  transactions  wen*,  of  course,  founded  up«m  some  plausible  pre- 
text —  the  unpopularity  of  the  late  rul«T,  the  more  authentic  claims  of  the 
new,  the  support  of  the  army,  or,  perhaps,  the  rare  aritumnit  of  the  national 
will,  which  it  would  be  mockery  to  designate-  public  opinion.  Thr  overthrow 
of  Biron  was  effected  by  a  combination  of  circumstance.,;  tin*  hatred  in  which 
he  was  universally  held,  his  cruelty  and  rapacity,  the  oh.'-eurity  of  hh  »«ritjin, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  an  alien  by  birth.  But  thr  la. i  of  these  objretions 
lay  with  almost  equal  force  against  thr  youiitf  rmprror  Ivan,  and  mijjht  be 
employed  with  still  greater  truth  against  his  father,  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  as  husband  of  the  regent,  exercised  considerable  influence  at  court.  A 
?itn»n*jr.r  motive  than  this  WHS  noi  ret{unv«l  ti»  inflame  the  pn  judieos  of  n 
powerful  Ht*ctioa  of  thu  nobility,  uiul  to  yield  u  ,Mitisfuct»»ry  ^{*«»l«%rv  for 
removing"  from  power  tho  regent  and  her  NOU,  who  was  not.  considered  a  truo 
Russian.  The  projtmt  wan  not  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity;  and  the  term  of 
authority  purmtt-tcd  to  thu  guardian  of  Ivan  was,  all  ctrcum.*»tnnt*cs  <:«*nsidennl, 
of  little  more  duration  than  that  extended  to  Binm,  who  heltl  his  perilous 
elevation  only  iwo-and-twwtty  dajn. 


itcccsnf  ul  ('twsiiinifi/  ntjnfn^t  the  lift  it1  nt 


These  designs  against  the  throne  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  sfrau^e 
conduct  of  the  princess  Anna  an*!  her  husband.  Since  they  had  attained  their 
wishes  in  the  government,  their  behaviour  towards,  each  other  had  underpin* 
a  most  remarkable  change.  Harmony  and  confidence  sremrd  t<»  havr  eea-ed 
between  them ;  and,  no  lon^rr  acting  in  concert,  but ,  »»n  the  contrary,  uppo;  iit^ 
each  other  by  conflicting  virus,  the  affair.-;  of  thr  ,.tatr  una\  njdably  lr'11  info 
perplexity  and  confusion.  The  rivalry  that  had  brrn  pr«»ducrd  brtwern 
( )strrmann  and  Munich  in  ronsrqurncr  of  the  favmn*  .-h«'\vn,  in  th»-  fir.  f 
in.--taurr,  by  thr  fluke  to  thr  lattrr,  eontribufrd  to  inrrra.-.r  that  di  :ierrrm«-nf 
in  action  which  was  imprrrrptibly  dixidinr1  thr  ^Mv«-rnnirnt.  infn  tw«*  purtjr;-. 
O.vtrrmann,  tindin;*  liinrrlf  di-j»lacrd  t«»  loaLr  v», a\  ft»i  Munich,  a.tiac!n-d  him- 
M-lf  still  iiiorr  elo'.rly  to  thr  ilulr,  for  thr  purp"  »•  id'  '.up{ilantitiif  hi  ,  rr,  al  uj-"'<n 
fl$r  tiiv-t  opptirtunity ;  \\hilr  Munich,  nn  t!.,r  r.fL«-r  1-aijd.  .-  mat  imr  und'-r  thr 
inortilicatinn  he  endured  by  thr  dul.r'..  irpi-air-i  I*'!'!  ;il  nj  lh»-  -.ihrr  hr  julic- 
itrd,  sought  t«»  in^ratialr  hnir.rlf  in  th«-  c«t',,}  «.j«i:nMn  »•!  fh«*  n  j.f*-uf.  Th«-  *'i«n* 
:et|iiriice  tif  this  ;-.pirit  of  npp*»-ff.!Mii,  h-,|  !»v  ihr  jral.,u.  ;•'  .  *  »1  th»'-»-  al«!r  min- 
J,k'.frr;:s  WILS  ill*'  daily  COUlitri'act  i«  «n  I'V  *'l|i-  p;.o!\  <  if  thr  Ili'M/.Ui'r;,  pi'Mjrcfi-d  bv 
I  lie  other. 

The  rrtfrnt  wju-i  :L  \\ «  n  '*ii  n|  «!»•!»:  pi  i  :ei  i  1»  :  <  »/  di  |  •  ;f,*«Ti;  ;  h»* 
n^arded  .^r verity  with  a\  i  i^u,  -ih  !  .t1/,  \.  j«  «*«  i  i  »  r  ^*  pjri^/  »?ivr  of 
nirrry  \vlirr«*  it  w.-iu-  p»»  iblr  hr  r«»if  1  l« f  '»«'»!  '  *•»*!.  !,  ifti  j  i  *i«<  btn  h«-r 

i!e;,ires  \Vrlr  *;tt  cnlnplrl^h    thwaM  •  1   b      j  >   !»  ':.,  .\!,   *  *r     t    t  *'  •     j«i,|»}.i'  i*     ujf.i  of 

thr  admini:  t  rat  ion  b»'i  -  a  \*  '       '(ti*  j«  !tf   rl,       ,  s     t     •.    tj  .1!  b\   *\h»ch  tliry 

Would    hitvr    brrjj    dl.Jn.j'Ui    !»    •!    h  j,  !    L    '     i.   ,'      ip't*1        b»     M    'dln^rd    thfJf 

proper  \vriifhf.      l*erhap     i*    \vi     'M  "         .»,  !   •»   p   .  n?   »,i   if    j  »»»«»•»•  that   fhr 

ut*-d,      p.ut,  to  what*-\*  i«i       -  i'   n«  /l  t   I       :«  »«  M.   !,  •  i  «-  i  i.t  It;  tlh   tj»rl»-cl«*ii 
thrdlltir:    uf  hrj-  :<t  Hf  i»mt    I'P!      4*.i.»|l»i.'    «M  t  ,.  dj  ,-».  j,',    !    '.!  ha  '  i.  I  bv  I  hi- 

advi-rr,;   ui    f!ir  i!nl»\     '!"*.  >!!\    r'    >M*.*  *•   h<  '    -1]   !ii  .  i   L- t    h<?  b.u.d,   .'h«* 
rrtirrd  f«»r  wrrks  t*'i'»'f !-r-i    J-  .11    p  *M,r  .»•  •   ,t   t  ,,*   i     )Jt;«   J4,  t  rh   up  with  a 

Countr;,,;   Mrn^den.  \\ii>»  r  b*    .  +  '4»    !      •»  ;     i  ,i!    ;t!     a     -rl^jMir      '**,|    h*  1    )'4!J'd  ,'t'^  to 

withdraw  h«-r  uttrjifini,  pt!i     ,  *  uh«!lv  l:4»n   i!i    i     j«n  tbi!i?\    n  h*-i  p ':-iti«»n. 
Tin  •  rirrmn;  lancr  pi-udoc*d  C«*L  i«i«-iat»Jr  d*    .0,  !a  ?.»•:!,    >n  t  I  «-;j.*hf*  j.'-d  the 
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antipathy  with  which  the  people  regarded  the  German  party  t 
growing  up  at  court.  The  aversion  entertained  towards  f  oreigne 
out  with  more  violence  than  ever.  It  seemed  as  if  the  adrm 
affairs  had  completely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
tion  that  had  been  formed  on  the  demise  of  Peter  II,  by  which 
authority  was  vested  in  the  council,  which  was  composed  alma 
of  members  of  native  families,  would  have  had  indirectly  the  effi 
ing  strangers  from  the  government;  but  the  evils  with  which  it  A 
and  its  immediate  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  empj 
abrogation.  The  ascendency  of  foreigners  was  then  resumed 
force  than  ever.  Biron  the  insolent  guardian,  Ostermann  tn< 
politician,  and  Munich  the  able  commander  rose  to  the  summi 
the  destinies  of  the  empire.  . 

Nor  did  Ivan  himself  possess  a  much  better  claim  to  be  co 
Russian.  He  was  but  a  remote  descendant  of  the  house  of  B 
father  was  a  German  prince,  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  Gc 
and  the  only  member  of  the  imperial  house  to  whom  he  could  r 
descent  was  his  grandfather  Ivan,  stepbrother  to  Peter  I.  Hie 
fore,  that  occupied  the  throne,  was  almost  exclusively  of  German 
was'rendered  still  more  repugnant  to  the  people  by  the  fact  tha 
important  offices  under  government  were  filled  by  foreigners, 
these  circumstances,  and  in  the  desire  to  arrest  finally  the  mil  no 
ers  _  which  appeared  to  progress  with  increasing  certainty^in  e; 
reign  — a  sufficient  ground  for  protest;  and  the  extraordinary 
the  regent,  her  utter  neglect  of  state  affairs,  her  dlseourugeme] 
customs,  and  her  lavish  patronage  of  her  immediate  adherents, 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  furnished  the  ready  pretext  upon  wlu 
formed  to  expel  her  from  the  throne. 

The  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I,  residing  at  SI 
was  the  person  in  favour  of  whose  claims  this  conspiracy  was 
birth,  she  was  closer  to  the  throne  than  either  the  young  emperor 
and  the  habits  of  her  life  were  much  more  congenial  to  the  f< 
country.  She  might  have  preferred  her  pretensions  on  the  cleat 
when  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  they  would  have  eoi 
suffrages  of  the  council;  but  at  that  time  she  expressed  no  desire 
the  cares  of  sovereignty,  choosing  rather  to  cultivate  the  repoh 
and  tranquil  life.  Throughout  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anna 
the  same  quiet  course,  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and  avoiding 

gjssible,  all  intercourse  with  the  great  men  or  distinguished  fun 
er  conduct  was  so  entirely  free  from  suspicion  that  she  enjoy 
intimacy  with  the  empress,  who,  believing  that  the  princess  was 
toils  of  power,  bestowed  her  full  confidence  upon  her;  and  ev< 
distrusted  almost  everyone  about  him,  never  contemplated  an 
her  prejudice.  She  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  a  private  person 
any  display  of  her  rank  in  public;  and  was  in  truth,  as  she  was  i 
without  a  party  in  the  country.  The  only  exception  to  the  priv 
was  the  attachment  she  showed  for  the  soldiery,  particularly 
which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  by  frequently  standing  «pc 
children. 

Yet,  although  her  conduct  was  so  exempt  from  reproach, 
were  accused  of  an  intention  of  placing  her  upon  the  throne  — 
which  they  might  have  entertained  without  her  knowledge  or 
there  was  sometimes  as  much  violence  committed  in  forcing  the 
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unwilling  shoulders  as  in  deposing  the  po>Niwor.  That  aspiring  family  Ml 
under  the  displeasure  of  Hiron,  and  its  members  were  put  fo  the  torture 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  I7't*l;  ttln*n  they  ruuftvM'd  th:tt  t!n*y  had  planned 
an  insurrection,  the  t»urpo>.v  uf  which  was  fit  carry  off  fin'  <-mpiv  •  \  tin*  princr  -,; 
Anna,  and  her  husband,  t«»  **\pe{  the  c  Jrrmair-;  fruits  \l\\  -;ia,  to  ppM-laim 
Kli/abeth  empress,  and  t«»  brims  abuuf  ;i  marri:*!^'  brtw<-ru  IHT  and  one  "f  tin* 
Nnriskins.  Tins  confession  uw*ht  b**  true,  or  it  tui^ht  ha\  »j  bren  wrnn^  fr«»m 
flu1  accused  by  torture,  which,  in  th«*sr  times,  u;r«  t«»«»  nff^n  prr>n:i  avrlv 
<'lfip!t>V«*d  In  iiutk*'  it;:  virtiin^  rniifrx-i  uiufr  thaii  flir  Inifh;  Imt  it  \V;IN  -;ili';- 
factory  for  tlu*  i*n«Is  <»f  Hirtui,  \v!n»,  pr«tvr»Jing  in  rapital  i^uniMhiiu-uf  at  MIHT, 
hrnkr  rim*  of  th«*  virf initf  MII  tht*  wlirt*!,  dfrapifulrd  thn*r  othrrs,  and  >riiti*nrfd 
two  umr<*  fn  H  dungt'ini  for  lif«\ 

TlM*n*  is  tu>  n%'iMnn  t<»  lu'lit*v»*  that   J^li/alu'th  rniitriuplatt'd  any  ilrsiijjitM 
upuii  thi*  thr«»in»  during  ttn*  n*ign  of  fin*  rmpm-N  Anna,  or  flinf  thr  ^inipliriiy 
of  ht*r  grnrra!  fontltit*!  was  alumni  as  a  di'^ut:^*  for  si'rrrt  iutri^tirs,     Tiii* 
proji'rt  stM*nts  to  havr  orrttrml  to  hrr  fur  fin*  iir,>!  fiuu%  vvln-it  .slu*  MI\V  an  infant 
rtnpt*ror  <fonsipi**tl  t*»  tin*  rrgrnry  <»f  a  t'ntvitfiM'r;  it  wa--;  prohably  N! rrngllH'in'd 
afterwards,  when  fin*  ^itardiauship  of  the  rhild  was  lraiir:f<»n'«*il  to  its  parents, 
<tiu»  of  wlioui  was  it  c.  !««rwan  l»y  Inrth,  and  tin*  *»thrr  hy  dr-rrn! ;  and  if  ivarlini 
its  maturity   when  she  heard  it  ivportrd  nirrmfly  that  tin*  nn^«ni  int»*ndei{  In 
havt*  ln*r,^»*If  *lerl:irt*d  **iupre^i  nn  ln-r  birthday  in  the  fulluwinjt*  I^MTinhrr, 
ITU,  ami  to  estal»lish  tin*  ,i»tn*cM*:i.-.inn  in  tin*  linr  of  ln-r  tlan^ht^rs,     Thr-:  Jiit*-! 
lti^*nrt%  whieli  c«very  day  obtained  fr«*Ji  rr«'dit  at  c»«nrt,  imparl'-d  a  in-w  av.pc*rl 
to  t he  <ju«*st ioti.      It  was  no  l^n^yr  ti»  b«%  e^u . -idrn'd  ;i  r!n  ii*'f  bri  wt-fii  linral  and 
in«lirert  dr.srradaut^  of  flu*  tmtj  ,»*  M|  Unnianuv,  but  bffur 
:)nnild  br  rln»;:<*u  by  tht1  rlrftmv;  ami  "in*  \\lnt  ua,  r»'.^l\r 
\\hat  ;;hr  cuiild  m»t  Irj^if imat*4! y  ttbfain. 

Tin*  di:-rniitc!it   n|'  tin*  p^uplf,  th»«  irn'«»rri  t^ut    hrnrinr 
I  hi*  fa  Yuiirab!     di  pu  if  i^n  l'"i  .1  r\\  n  «>    \\  h:«*h  b  "  i'i  1"  b»-  »1* 


alu  th  Horn  In  i   i»-!,ti  ' 
had  if  i «  i  di  iv  n  »  i  * 

1      !!J»     !»  p!»     •  fit  if  P  r 
t/ti    .-  hr  «     p. -'I          *(", 

I  i.*'  pi»'i;  «»l  *  n  MI  i ; 

III    l!i«'   at  t*  U.pl     r  • 
Lr    !1M,,      !»u     I    • 

ti  th- 1  lot      t*  t».     i 

ua»   alm*«  f      i.1*    *     b      '        ;    *     •»      '         '      '    j(     ,?  •      j  •     •     M.   i       H»-    !jr-i 

addl»       »'d  hi!  .'*!'»     J      i  i*  ,   -  '        '  .  .        «     .     .  "  r  -1  "•  •  tin'  f 'Uiirrvj 

'ihi'iuln    fc         !•'*»'        ^  .       <,    /    4     .        i  .  '.  »  !i  ji,'-ir!t.n*t,  \\h» 

u;    ti..ij  .t  .,,.,..  •    1  r»  *}      !'•      '  -    t  r  t  ,'     f     i   I     ,  '  v    M   ,  a 


H  •      \u     l    '•         .  ;         '        I  «'•,»,,    |       •,  ,j   M  »t  'ti^  !   the  Milir-;  *»! 

ui.i    i   i    :  *'.  '  '    '      '      ^    "    '  I1Utt  I<lotM"r 
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But  Elizabeth,  who  had  entered  into  the  project  with  reluctan 

its  progress  with  fear,  and  was  as  anxious  to  postpone  the  cai 

Lestocq  was  eager  for  its  accomplishment.    This  produced  delays 

nearly  fatal.    The  soldiers,  entrusted  with  a  secret  of  too  mud 

for  persons  in  their  condition,  could  not  long  preserve  the  confidei 

reposed  in  them;  and  at  last  the  design  began  to  be  rumoured 

even  reached  the  ears  of  the  regent,  who,  possessed  by  some  ui 

infatuation,  treated  it  with  the  utmost  carelessness.    She  eit 

believe  in  its  truth,  or  lulled  herself  into  security  by  dependii 

fidelity  of  her  friends.    Unmoved  by  the  danger  that  threatened 

cealed"  from  her  husband  the  information  she  had  received;  for 

it  was  too  late  to  retrace  her  steps,  he  afterwards  severely  c- 

Ostermann,  who  was  early  made  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  < 

warned  the  regent  of  her  danger,  and  entreated  her  to  take  s< 

measures  to  avert  it:  and  the  British  ambassador,  detecting,  p 

insidious  hand  of  France,  predicted  her  destruction  in  vain.    Her 

still  lingered  inactive,  until  at  last  she  received  an  anonymous  let 

she  was  strongly  admonished  of  the  perils  by  which  she  was  sur: 

more  energetic  mind  would  have  acted  unhesitatingly  upon  th 

proofs  of  the  approaching  insurrection;  but  Anna,  still  clinging  1 

mercy,  instead  of  seizing  upon  the  ringleaders,  who  were  known 

quieting  at  once  the  apprehensions  of  her  advisers,  read  the  wl: 

of  the  letter  in  open  court  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  state 

of  the  reports  that  had  reached  her.    Elizabeth,  of  course,  p 

ignorance  of  the  whole  business,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 

innocence  with  such  a  show  of  sincerity  that  the  regent  was  perfec 

and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter. 

This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December,  1741.    Lestocq  ha 

appointed  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  waters,  the  6th  of  Ja 

for  Elizabeth  to  make  her  public  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  gu 

declarations  setting  forth  her  claims  upon  the  throne,  and  to  cai 

be  proclaimed.  But  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  in  the 

mined  him  to  hasten  his  plans.    Now  that  the  vigilance  of  tl 

awakened,  he  knew  that  his  motions  would  be  watched,  and  tit 

did  not  admit  of  any  further  delay.    He  applied  himself,  accoi 

redoubled  vigilance,  to  the  business  of  collecting  and  organising  • 

of  the  princess;  continued  to  bribe  them  with  French  gold ;  and, 

thing  was  prepared,  he  again  impressed  upon  his  mistress  the  urg 

of  decision.    He  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  guards,  upon  who 

she  chiefly  relied,  were  under  orders  to  march  for  Sweden,  and  tl: 

time  all  would  be  lost.    She  was  still,  however,  timid  and  dox 

result,  when  the  artful  Lestocq  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  whicl 

her  on  one  side  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  on  the  other  with  a  cro 

head  —  asking  her  which  fate  she  preferred;  adding  that  the  cho 

upon  herself,  and  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  she  employe< 

moment.    This  argument  siicceeded;   she  consented  to  place  1 

hands;  and,  remembering  the  success  that  had  attended  the  mid: 

tion  that  consigned  Biron  to  banishment,  he  appointed  the  foil 

the  5th  of  December,  for  the  execution  of  his  plan  —  undertaking 

part  himself,  in  the  hope  of  the  honours  that  were  to  be  heaped 

the  event  of  success. 

When  the  hour  arrived  Elizabeth  again  betrayed  irresolution, 
overcame  her  fears ;  and  after  having  made  a  solemn  vow  bef or< 
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that  no  hlootl  should  hr  shod  in  tin*  attempt.  ;-h'*  put.  on  t!n»  nrd'-r  ««(  Si  .  rai!< 
rrinr,  and  placing  hrrsrlf  in  a  ^Inltfr,  aftrndrd  by  !,»-  :«>*•.  j  a^l  hn*  rha.tnt.rr 
lain,  shr  drovr  to  thr  barracks  nf  thr  !*rrobiaj»-n  -Li  ;niard--.  \\  !.<r»j  :  brarrr,*-  i 
at  this  point,  shr  advanced  towards  fh«*  ^»MI*T;  on  f"-«t,  !;»4,jn;^ 
hrr  hand;  and,  addrrssing  thrui  in  a  ."-.prrrh  t.f  -'-»•  I.-njM'*,  j 
grounds  on  which  she  advanced  hrr  claim  ••  f  »»  f  !<»•  ti'.r^r  »•;  ivr.  !.».-•  1*-. 
,vht»  was  tht»  daughter  <*f  Prfi»r  tilt*  C  Jn-at  ;  thai  h«-  h.-i.!  IT'-M  i!!."^:i! 
of  thr  sur<THsion;  that  :t  fnrri/^n  rhitil  \\i**t»l»Ml  th*«  iuijM-riMl  '»•»•{»!{•' 
ft>n'ij^n**rs  \vrn*  atlvanrrtl,  fo  tlu*  **\r1ti>i*>fi  of  native  l{u-:,.i:i!r',  t«* 
otlicrsin  thr  Htiitt*.  A  ronsidrrahlt4  ntnnhrr  of  th«*  ^iiaf'1-:  ha-t  IH-I- 
prrpnrrd  for  tliis  prownUng  by  hri!«'M  an«l  {'tonti'^v's  an»l  iijf!:iFnni;tt*:»n  lh|ti».r.; 
wrn*  <listrilnitt*tl  nfnongst  fttrfti  to  hri^htrn  t'ht-ir  /ral.  \Vifh  tiir  r'\t'»-ptiMU 
of  a  frw,  who  wouM  not  violatr  fhrir  o!ttty  nn»l  \vhf.»  wrn*.  in  rirn'^-iju^iirf, 
hy  thr  rrmiiittflrr,  tltr  wluilr  hoity  n-jptimlrtl  in  th»*  jitMn--;  with 
th 

Thry  now  pro<»rrtlf^l  to  tlu*  palarr  of  th«*  rniprror  and  hi^  parrrtt.^,  pnv-.-  iu^ 
into  thrir  tnun  rvrryhody  fhry  ntrt  on  fin*  \vay,  to  j-'rrv^nf  tlifir  ohjrrt  trout 
bring  brlrayrd;  and,  f<»rrlng  thr  srntrir;;  at  thr  ;r:itr.  ;,  nbiaiurd  «-a;-.v  adiiat  • 
tanrr  to  tltr  shaping  npartinrnts  of  th»»  rrj^i«nt  ;uid  fhr  duKr,  wh'mu  th«-y 
dm^rd,  tinrrrrinoitimisly,  and  without  al'furdin^  ih«-ni  fiinr  |.i  dn-v,  ou!  «if 
Ilirir  bt»tls,  and  t'otivrytMl  in  fhr  palar«»  of  I'lli/aln-lh,  \\li«'iv  fhry  iM.utinrd 
thrni  undrr  a  strong  ^uard,  Thr  infant  Ivan.  tnu'nn-:riMU  :  nf  thr  mi  ri\  that 
awaitrd  him,  \vasrnjoy5nR  H  p*ntl«4  Nlunibr-r  during  fin:  «'i-!j«-  «•!'  vp-i'-in'r; 


and  whrn  he  awokr  hr  was  carried*  in  a  ;*mular  ntaiuu-r,  f< 
his  unhappy  parents  were  inuuurrd,  On  tbi*  ;  ansr  ni'.d:t  ?  h» 
Connerted  with  the  government  Wrrr  .vl..vd  in  thf  :i.!i;r  v<a\ 
prison.  A  i  nonfat  thrtn  v«rre  I.rwr-:  Mrnr-'t  of  l»run  '^  •»-*.,  '.' 
tluk«\  (  ).itennann,  and  Munirh. 

Tin.;  revolution  \va-  a--;  rapid  and  eMi:ip!«-;>-  :>..  :;.-''  •/, ]  ':, 
ol  I  hr  lv«»vjirY,  and  \\  a.  -  t'lfV-rf  =  'd  t>\'  a  .'.iinila.!' •  f'-a!.;  *.  •.  ;  !><<•••• 
of  th«*  n$tfht.  li!arl\  i  »n  ffir  t'o!I«  »\\  ii\',f  u^>ui:,i^\  ""..-••  ;.-.;  ••.]• 
Upt'U  to  I'd.*'  the  oath  of  foahv  to  I,II:.:','M  *'•:.  \'.-,  •"  ••-, 
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Shortly  after  this  another  manifesto  appeared,  in  which  Elizabeth  groi 

her  legitimacy  on  the  will  of  Catherine  I.    As  the  statements  in  this  docu 

respecting  the  right  of  inheritance  are  singular  in  themselves,  and  as 

illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  irregularity  with  which  the  qu< 

of  the  succession  was  suffered  to  be  treated,  the  passage  touching  upon 

points  appears  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.    It  will  be  seen,  upon  refe 

to  previous  facts,  that  these  statements  are  highly  coloured  to  suit  the  dec 

of  the  occasion.    After  some  preliminaries,  the  manifesto  proceeds  to  obi 

that  on  the  demise  of  Peter  II,  whom  she  (Elizabeth)  ought  to  have  succe 

Anna  was  elected  through  the  machinations  of  Ostermann;  and  after? 

when  the  sovereign  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  distemper,  the  same  Oster 

appointed  as  successor  the  son  of  Prince  Antony  Ulrich  of  Brunswick  ar 

princess  of  Mecklenburg,  a  child  only  two  months  old,  who  had  not  the  slij 

claim  by  inheritance  to  the  Russian  throne;  and,  not  content  with  th 

added,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  that  after  Ivan's  death  the  princes 

wards  born  of  the  said  prince  of  Brunswick  and  the  princess  of  Meckle; 

should  succeed  to  the  Russian  throne;  whereas  even  the  parents  them 

had  not  the  slightest  right  to  that  throne.    That  Ivan  was,  therefore,  t 

machinations  of  Ostermann  and  Munich,  confirmed  emperor  in  October, 

and  because  the  several  regiments  of  guards,  as  well  as  the  marching 

ments,  were  under  the  command  of  Munich  and  the  father  of  Ivan,  anc 

sequently  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  those  two  pei 

the  subjects  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ivan. 

Antony  Ulrich  and  his  spouse  had  afterwards  broken  this  ordinance,  to  • 

they  themselves  had  sworn;  had  forcibly  seized  upon  the  administrate 

the  empire;  and  Anna  had  resolved,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  her  son  Iv; 

place  herself  upon  the  throne  as  empress.    That,  in  order,  then,  to  prevc 

dangerous  consequences  from  these  proceedings,  Elizabeth  had  ascende 

throne,  and  of  her  own  imperial  grace  had  ordered  the  princess  with  h< 

and  daughter  to  set  out  for  their  native  country. 

Such  were  the  arguments  upon  which  Elizabeth  attempted  to  justii 
seizure  of  the  throne.    With  what  sincerity  she  fulfilled  the  act  of 
towards  the  regent  and  her  family,  expressed  in  the  last  sentence,  will  b< 
hereafter. 

ELIZABETH  PETROVNA   (1741-1762  A.D.) 

The  revolution  which  elevated  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  and  the  ci; 
stances  which  preceded  that  elevation  were  in  every  respect  remarkable, 
had  no  claim  to  the  dignity,  either  by  birth  or  by  the  regulation  in  reg; 
the  succession  introduced  by  the  innovating  Peter.  Elizabeth  was  the  yb 
daughter  of  Peter:  Anna,  who  had  been  married  to  the  duke  of  Holsteir 
the  elder;  and  though  this  princess  was  dead,  she  left  a  son,  the  repre* 
tive  of  her  rights,  who,  as  we  shall  hereafter  perceive,  did  ultimately  re: 
Peter  III.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  indeed,  had,  in  the  regulati 
which  we  have  alluded,  been  set  aside,  and  the  choice,  pure  and  simple, 
reigning  potentate  substituted;  but  the  infant  Peter  had  the  additional 
of  being  expressly  indicated  in  the  will  of  Catherine  I.  These  claims,  ho\ 
had  been  utterly  disregarded  when  Anna,  duchess  of  Courlancl  and  dai 
of  Ivan,  brother  of  Peter  I,  had  been  raised  by  a  faction  to  the  throne 
the  death  of  this  empress  without  issue,  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
overlooked,  through  the  ambition  rather  of  an  individual  than  of  a  fact! 
the  bloodthirsty  Biron. 


in 
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Ivan,  tlit*  M»n  *<f  Ann.%  h.»d  t*«  i  n  j  tff<  n»  i  T     1  ' 
marrit'd  t»»  IVinn*  \nt»*nv  I  inch  **j'  |!p;»  ,M«  ..  .     -.  i  :, 
tainnl  that  th«M»hj*rt  oM»ir  «n.  M  p!«'\  .  n'ii'f  «  :     '*     !• 
rhild,  \va^  to  ivtnin  ll;**  'Upo-uj  •  j  «'A*M  ?**;..    *»(,u,       * 
s<'t*n  h>  \\ltnl  iiir.'iii  ;  hr<  itnii  u;i     »,r*  **N  !,    n!»a  n:»*t 
tht4  iv^rnry  of  UP*  tlufhi"*    Vtii».i»  n*i*!}»i  r  «»f  l^f  \*i'i*; 
hy  a  >iifiibr  r**\i*lti!tt  u»  Ian:*  h»*r  *«'lf  «:i,   it-(4,irr4 

That  Ivan  h;t  i  nu  i»th«fr  nittit  tu  tin*  thn  n«-  fh  u 
«»f  th<*  tniiprr^i  Anna,  \\d;  t»m«  nf  tin*  {  it*t**\t-.  uh 
pr«»vf  thr  vnlitlity  of  hrr  nun  fillr  Ttuit 
thiw  <lay,M  allri  tlu*  >«'Vntutti»n»  m:u  in  ann 
•-•••  to  hnvi*  hrt*ti  irif*gtikir!)  nl  tniiuni;  hut 
in  <*ith«*r  rit^*  it  was  of  n«  vnliilityl  t*inn* 
tin*  riglit  of  Kii&ul>rth  wan  it^ii*rti»ti  In  hr 
^uprrliir  i.«vi*n  to  tlmt  of  thi*  fonn«*r  «*i»« 
pn*HH.  Hut  tin*  iiwtruiiii^rt!  \viwii  ti^ut*  of 
sophistry.  Though  slit*  hmi  f«***n  phm*«l 
on  thi*  throni*  by  idnnit  thr«*<*  htunlrnl 
sol»li«*rs,  sht*  did  not  !u*sitat<*  to  allinn  tlial. 
tht»  n*voltltit»li  lilid  hern  rl'frrtr«!  ut  thr 
dfinaiui  i»f  all  ht*r  Nul»j*'rt.s.  In  oNtrnta-' 
tiously  tlisnlayinK  hrr  rlt'ini*tt*\v,  in  pn»- 
rlaiininjk!;  fliat  ,*4tt*  had  M*nf  l»ark  thr 
parrnt^of  Iv.nn  to  th**iro\vn  rotintry,  with 
all  tin*  honours  dur  to  fhfir  ;-tati«tn,  •  hr 
\va:=  t**}\tally  im-unrriv.  Huth  p:r'«-d  thru1 
livt-.;  in  captivity,  and  VMT»-  tr;itr.tViT»-d 
Irnju  t»a<%  f«»rtrr.  :.-;  t«»  aiiot  hi'i',  ;irr»  irdini*"  !•» 
I1'  r  *  iff!  !(•••  <»i  ji  ill  »»i  \  ,  {  f 

«  '•  l!      t  \,i!l    »\,l       pt*I    «*rf  f«  d     i 
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soldiers  ranked  in  future  as  lieutenants.  But  under  a  despotic 
there  is  little  security  for  the  great,  least  of  all  for  those  who 
favour  has  exalted.  Presuming  on  his  services,  the  ambition 
urged  him  to  demand  higher  preferment,  and  he  had  the  mortiJ 
refused.  Nor  was  this  all:  by  his  arrogance  he  offended  the  n 
favourites  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  grand  chancellor  Bestuzl 
been  the  minister  of  Anna;  and,  in  seven  years  after  the  revoli 
exiled  to  a  fortress  in  the  government  of  Archangel.  Exile,  in  si 
petual  in  this  reign.  The  empress  vowed  that  no  culprit  should 
but  death  would  often  have  been  preferable  to  the  punishment 
inflicted.  Torture,  the  knout,  slitting  of  the  tongue,  and  other  < 
—  so  cruel  that  the  sufferer  frequently  died  in  consequence  —  we 
even  females. 

Soon  after  her  accession  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  ob 
was  the  restoration  of  young  Ivan.  The  conspirators,  who  were  e: 
a  foreign  minister,  were  seized,  severely  chastised,  and  sent  into  e 
them  was  a  court  beauty,  whose  charms  had  long  given  um 
czarina,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  revenge  was  < 
which  could  at  once  destroy  the  rebel  and  the  rival.  But  the  nu: 
victims  was  small,  compared  with  that  which  was  consigned 
dungeons,  and  doomed  to  pass  the  rest  of  life  in  hopeless  desponc 
all  her  humanity,  Elizabeth  suffered  that  most  inquisitorial  ^cou 
chancery,  to  subsist;  and  the  denunciations  which  were  laid  b 
received  as  implicitly  as  the  clearest  evidence  in  other  tribunal 

Foreign  Affairs  (1743-1757  A.-D.) 

In  her  foreign  policy  this  empress  seems  scarcely  to  have  h: 
Averse  to  business,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  she  allowed  her  ministe 
Bestuzhev,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  wars  in  which  she  was 
to  conduct  at  will  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  Her  first  enemy 
That  power  demanded  the  restitution  of  Finland,  and  was  refuse 
which,  indeed,  had  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  France  di 
reign,  were  resumed,  but  they  were  prosecuted  with  little  vigour  b; 
The  valour  of  the  nation  appeared  to  have  died  with  their  hero, 
So  unfortunate  were  their  arms  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystad, 
that  of  Abo,  in  1743,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Karelia,  Ingermanland 
Kexholm  passed  under  the  domination  of  Russia. 

Still  worse  than  the  loss  of  their  possessions  was  the  influen 
ward  exercised  over  the  court  of  Stockholm  by  that  of  St.  Pel 
vain  did  Sweden  endeavour  to  moderate  the  exactions  of  the 
electing  the  duke  of  Holstein,  her  nephew,  successor  to  the  throne 
the  Treaty  of  Abo  was  not  the  less  severe.  It  is,  indeed,  true  th 
gence  of  this  election  did  not  reach  St.  Petersburg  until  Elizabetl 
was  resolved  never  to  marry,1  had  already  nominated  Duke  Peti 
successor;  but  she  ought  to  have  received  in  a  better  spirit  a  ste 
an  act  of  homage  to  herself. 

Had  Elizabeth  known  her  own  interests,  she  would  never  ha^ 
the  celebrated  war  which  during  so  many  years  shook  all  Europe 
But,  in  the  first  place,  she  affected  much  commiseration  for  the 
whose  Saxon  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Prqssians,  and  wh< 

1  She  is  said  to  Lave  been  privately  married  to  a  singer ;  but  this  is  doubtf  u 
tain  is  that  her  lovers  were  as  numerous  after  as  before  the  alleged  union. 
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thi-,-   ^-ri...!   ihi-  n.itu-J.-i    ->i  Ku    ,.»• 


.I.HI.-J'  .->-,•  i.i-  I?.,-  ].,.    .-viin-i  .,}"  f'Miai.,1. 


V-«r:ii'-|..ii.'iv,jt:aia.  flw.itKhutiii,iji:tIly,!«.j,.ii,|(-nt  ..n  f»i-  I1,.!-      ,-.,  • 
\\.-iv  in  r.-alny  j.i..\u,n-i  ,,f  JJij,  i-t.     They  !Ja«i  1,,-,-n  |,,  i  i,,  1',  i  u.  I  ,|.  ,,  ,rh 
flu-  iiiai-MaK,.  <.f  Anna,  uim'  t,f  jVt«-r  1,  (u  K«-Mlrr,  M.V.T.-IKI.  ••!  il.,-  .lu.-hv 
ih,»ut;h.sh,.hn.l  tii»iXHtii>:  ifitniffh  l'Vniitmn.1,  thfwiiMvxs,,r  «•!  K.-nW  w-i-,  -il-., 
rhil.l!.;^;    th.»ti|jli  tin-  J*o|wh  «JiH  r<,ri)4-n«h'ti,  with  jusJin-,  tli:«i  jh,-  !t,-t  vvt  * 
r«'v«-mi,!f  h,  th»;  n-puhiic,  Anna  wiw  nwilvw!  llmt  it.s  fulun-  .{."«!iav  N!I..II).] 
I..-  i-luinp.,!.      I  n.I.-r  tiu>  jm-h-xt  ,,f  (T!-tmn  jH-i-uninry  rlaiin.i.   ii»-'  Ku  -  .t:ui 
tnHi|i!4nviTrnu  the  territory;   ntul  th<-  wtatrs  w,-n-  iM.iin.,-!!,-,!  t.«  .-f.-.-r  Hunt, 
tli«-  pan-rit  oi  thiM-jnpnw,  to  tin-  vm-nnt  dignity.     Afli-r  (hi-  fall  ..f  lhaf  HUITU,' 


vt'ftiurrd  t»  with*  f ttt-ir  judTnw'w  in  favour  of  ('harK  NOII  ..f  Kivli-rifj,  Au^u'-, 
fiis  III  kiiign!  rMiaiiil^lmt.  Kn*iliTirk  durst  not  .sanrtinn  lhr*-lr*rtinn  unfi!  hr 
hatl  ohtauHMi  |hi»  prnui.^ion  of  (hi*  rinprrss  Klixaht-th.     Slit-  muM,  f«»r  o?«rr, 

"f  ifi^iipjity.     An.!,  whiliM*n  thisMi^  'T 

tn  a.M  that  l»rt,.r  111,  Nucnwor  of  KHxaht'th,  ivfu;;ni  fu  aannf  f!i,  nrhf  .  >'*i 
\  Itarii's  ,\v!it»ujhiM*\j»HlrtUrointhtMlurhy;  ami  (hat  rathi-iiu**  li  iiir<(n^i  -,tr,t 
jt  uitli  In-r  ilMiiiiiiifiii.;;.  That  Kli/ahrth  hf^irrll"  had  thr  aruhifinu.  n,-u  Mj 
iHTfathfr  iiMvtVjvnri'not  nnly  tu  (  utirhtnd  !>tit  t«»  nl  IHT  {.rMvinr.-  i  ,-.»'•  -t/ 
and,  a;;  ur  hav«*  ahva.ly  i»lt:,«*rvni,  out- nf  hrrm«Mur  i.  r  e-ui'  iru  r  in  f'  .  .  •  • 
hun»p*.;ui  rniit«v.t  \\a:,  flu-  prn-prrl  of  ultrrinr  ad\  .infii'i-  p,,  ,„,  ,  •  , 

MinMiuruitf  an  ally  wa;:-  ;;ii!litirnf  tti  ju;-;tii'v,  in  the  <  \r  ,  ,j  }  u,,,|  ,  ,  fl,  i  ,  , 
n  "r  :ilM1<  '!|  flii  n-  j.*rf  Jirr  p»»hry  \va  M  u-finM-liiUi  i  •  !  .  '  !'  f 
Jl»»'Mh  ,'  u  v«  i  .  .  i  upriduif  MI  r,  vl'iaf^vt-r  h«-i  M*-V  .  f' ••  i  »  - 
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surrounded  himself  with  young  German  officers.  His  addi 
exercises  became  a  passion,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  t 
indisposed  him  to  more  serious  and  more  important  pursuits. 

But  it  was  not  the  only  cause.  In  his  native  province  lie 
learned  to  admire  another  propensity,  common  enough  m  ft] 
of  hard  drinking;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  much  impaired  in 
as  Russia.  His  potations,  which  were  frequent  and  long,  were 
"  his  companions;  and,  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  complete 
If  we  add  that  both  he  and  they  indulged  in  gratifications  still  m 
in  licentious  amours  —we  shall  not  hesitate  to  believe  the  cliarf 
with  which  he  has  been  assailed.  Whether  the  empress  was 
privy  to  his  excesses  has  been  disputed;  but  probability  atlirm 
and  that,  by  conniving  at  these  ignoble  pursuits,  her  policy  w 
at  a  distance  from  the  affairs  of  state.  In  this  base  purpose 
motives  sufficiently  obvious,  zealously  assisted  by  her  minister* 
Bestuzhev.  Profligate  as  was  the  grand  duke,  he  was  disple 
state  of  restraint;  and  he  sometimes  complained  of  it  with  a 
was  sure  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  spies  whom  they  had  placet 

The  Future  Catherine  II  Appears 

The  empress  paid  little  attention  to  the  reports  concerning  1 

pose  was  to  disqualify  him  for  governing,  to  render  him  too  con 

dreaded;  nor  was  she  much  offended  with  his  murmurs,     llu 

gained;  for  Peter  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  ignorai 

contemptible.    In  a  country  so  fertile  in  revolutions,  whor 

adventurers  were  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  discontent  of  a: 

disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  this  reputation  was  one  of 

guards  of  Elizabeth's  throne.    She  no  longer  feared  that  he  ^ 

the  tool  of  the  designing,  and  she  secretly  exulted  in  the  sue* 

which  MachiavelU  himself  would  have  admired.     Nor  did  she 

unworthy  of  that  great  master  in  the  refined  hypocrisy  which  r 

sent  her  nephew  as  a  prince  of  hopeful  talents.    But  even  she  1; 

of  his  irregularities;  and,  in  the  view  of  justifying  him,  had  furn 

a  wife.    Her  choice  was  unfortunate;  it  was  Sophia  Augusta,  < 

prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who,  on  her  conversion  to  the  Greek  ft 

sary  preliminary  to  her  marriage  —  had  received  the  bapt: 

Catherine. 

This  union  was  entitled  to  the  more  attention  as  in  its  c 
powerfully  affected  not  only  the  whole  of  Russia  but  the  wl: 
Shortly  before  its  completion  Peter  was  seized  with  the  small 
hideous  traces  on  his  countenance.  The  sight  of  him  is  said  s< 
affected  Catherine  that  she  fainted  away.  But,  though,  she  \ 
sixteenth  year,  ambition  had  already  over  her  more  influence  < 
passion,  and  she  smothered  her  repugnance.  Unfortunate!) 
qualities  of  the  husband  were  not  of  a  kind  to  remove  the  ill  in 
bore  her  any  affection,  which  appears  doubtful,  his  manners  "v 
vulgar;  and  she  blushed  for  him  whenever  they  met  in  general  j 
was  still  worse,  she  soon  learned  to  despise  his  understanding; 
little  penetration  to  foresee  that,  whatever  might  be  his  title  a 
death,  the  power  must  rest  with  Catherine.  Hence  the  conn 
were  more  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  her  than  to  him  — 


C'ATHKUIXK    I    To    I'KTKi;    III  ^ 

which  did  not  much  di-pos,.  him  f,,r  tht-  1,,-iirr.     Finding  no  .-harms  in  hi- 
n.'wd.>m« '.<(»•  ciivlr,  hi-  naturally  tunird  t<>  his  ho,,n  r..mp-ini,.ji---  'hi'-  nn-i 
hi'cami'  tn-qiK-ni,  and  ('ath.-riii.-  was  nunpl.-t.-lv  m^Irct.-,!.     !h-n,v  },t-r  inJT 
Icrcjici-  was  ('Nfliaiii^-d   into  al>-:n|tur  di.-lik,-.    '          '  '  "' 

Th..  mnsra.l   in-tu-vu  th,-ir  rharartn-  rHhil-it.-d   ii.vlf  in  ,1,,^-  ,.,,,,,1,,,., 
\\  hil.-  hi-  was  th».s-  .•an.H.i;  n.iih-iupi  f,.r  him  Hi,  ,!„•  „-..,.,  a  ^j,,,,,,.  !v  ,,,•,•„-)' 
.•mnK  h,r  party      Sh,  had. Ju-advantaK,       u,  ,h,,uld  ra,h,-r  ;:,v  ,!„:,,„•  i 
«'t    H-iri.t,'  dnvrird  l.y  a  wily  m,,th.-r,  wim  iiad  armmpanu-d  I,,T  int.,  |{,.    I, 
and  U!M,,V  pohncaJ  intn-urs  w,-n-  ,:„  ,mtnri,,u.-;  that  at  J.-iurth  ^h,-  wa •:  ord,-r-  I 
-y  th,-  ,.|i,piv>s  t.,  ft  urn  int..  (J.-nuany.     Th,-  Krand  durh«-,s,    hnwrvrr   Ind 
HVU  (,„,  „,.!,  ,utu!Vlj  tu     ttt.r  lull(,h  J)y  ,HT  1!1(l(ht.rV,  ,|    .tl,tun..  ;mi|  ;;( 

IH 'tt<T  !•  (ul      "  pur|1"*'  U'llh  ""  artl""r  t!mf  w"ulli  }i:ivf!  '!"'"•  'itineHir  to  a 
w,  ^"I"lW"!j.|lM<t!l>rlll:i111  Pfinctwivtiiainrdai  cotirt.  Ih.- cnndiicl  <.f(  'ath.-rii,,- 

j«.ur.     ^»'vvaslitt!,.,lrt;.rrHll!7th/.'ivarnf'w^ 

h«' nuptvss  h.-w-h  was  anything  hu!  a  nu.d.-i  (,|'  rha-tilv  and  h-r   in  'it   1 
fj-lrlity  .soon  came  to  !«•  u.un-  limn  .It.uMful.  '  nunt.il 


.  Tl'j'/.  jri  V"'»'--'-l  will,   ,.v,r,l  I;,,    i:tn  Ul,|,j,.     ,lf  w|ltllll  ,,,..,,    ,     ,  , 

;•'"•'•  (  ••'  i..-n,,,;  n,,.,!It:1r,.,|  ,h,  ,x,|,,  ilin  (,r  ,„.,.  ,„,.,,_.„„,  ,..„     ,,„.  ihni)ii.;  ;, 

..-  .-l.-v:,!.,,,,  o,  l,,r,,h  a.-;  ,-,-.-„»  ,|uri.,,;  ih,-  .niunritv  n,  h,-r  .„„  {'.,,,1    i    -,  ,,  ' 
>  •••'«    '-Mil   !•'.   Ij.n-rr  In-  d,  put,,  I.      H,.,,,.,-  II,,.  n-i.ninal   r,,,,,!-  ,-,-„  i,!,,  V,|    ,|,, 
'•l'Mii.-,.||,1,-t,,l!l,.y,t-tt:,,fr:,ih,.riil,.:  h,-,,r,.  hi  •.,.|V,,n  .,,,  pl,.v:,i!  o,,  ,!,,  ,„,,,„ 

'"  """"H:.l.-  th,-  il.l:,!,t    !';„,  1  ;,..  h,,-  .  •„,.,  .....  „      •,•)„.  ,,„),   ,,Ivli,,u       •  ,,.,;',?„•,  , 
'lul--.'.   «1|-'  «:.;•  n.j    lav-iirM,'    with    anvh-nlv;     hi-  |,v,,!1(.,,i    ,  ,,:.,,,!-,,„;'     ,,:'.!., 
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ambitious  minister,  presuming  on  the  distaste  which  his  imp 
generally  showed  for  affairs,  and  still  more  on  her  bodily  mdisp< 
at  this  time  placed  her  life  in  danger,  proceeded  too  rapidly, 
were  discovered;  his  letter  to  the  marshal  was  produced;   no 
of  all  his  power;  and  Peter  had  the  joy  of  seeing  him  exiled. 

The  general  who  succeeded  Apraxin  obtained  advantages  ovc 
monarch,  which  had  never  been  contemplated  by  his  predecessor, 
he  took  Konigsberg,  placed  most  of  Prussia  under  contribution 
the  Prussian  army  in  a  decisive  engagement,  he,  too,  was  umviii 
beyond  forgiveness  the  heir  of  the  empire,  especially  as  the  . 
daily  reached  him  of  Elizabeth's  health  convinced  linn  that  1 
was  not  far  distant.  Under  the  pretext  of  illness,  he  demut 
retire.  His  successor,  Soltikov  (not,  we  may  be  sure,  tlwlav 
name),  was  still  more  successful.  Frederick  was  defeated  in  o 
contested  battles  of  this  famous  war;  Berlin  was  taken,  and  Kc 
after  a  vigorous  siege.  The  news  of  this  last  success  reached 
but  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  deriving  satisfaction  from  it. 
honour,  she  withstood  all  the  solicitations  of  the  intriguers  v 
exclude  her  nephew  and  to  place  Paul  on  the  throne,  under  the 
mother.  She  died  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1762.& 

Spread  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Education  under  KHz 

The  empress  Elizabeth  had  a  passion  for  building;  Peter  tin 
mer  palace  and  even  the  empress  Anna's  winter  palace  uppean 
and  confined.    Upon  the  site  of  the  latter  she  began  to  bui. 
edifices;  during  her  reign  was  also  built  the  vast,  elegant,  and  !>< 
at  Tsarskoi  Selo;  the  palace  of  Oranienbaum  was  reconstructs 
churches  of  the  Smolni  convent,  of  Vladirnirskaia  and  ol^Nu 
(in  St.  Petersburg)  were  also  erected.    Some  handsome  pri  vat- 
built  by  Elizabeth's  noblemen,  and  in  general  St. Petersburg,  \vhi< 
before  been  a  desert  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  houses,  I 
embellished;  the  palace  quay,  as  may  be  seen  from  drawings  t 
of  the  time,  already  showed  a  continuous  row  of  huge  stone 
Of  course  all  these  buildings  cost  enormous  sums  which  led  ) 
into  debt  and  the  government  into  superfluous  expenditure,  b 
sible  not  to  observe  that  there  was  to  be  seen  in  this  luxury  an  : 
which  had  never  before  existed.    The' finest  edifices  of  that 
special  style,  which  after  temporary  neglect  is  now  beginning  1 
the  creator  of  this  style  in  Russia  was  Count  Rastrelli  —  a  ford 
however,  Russia  has  the  right  to  speak.    The  palaces  and  elu 
Rastrelli  merit  description,  and  although  painting  at  that  lime 
sent  a  very  high  standard,  yet  the  ceilings  painted  in  accon 
fashion  of  the  day,  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and  mythological  £ 
now  attract  the  attention  of  artists.    The  grandees  gave  high, 
tures  by  foreign  masters;   their  houses  became  distinguishec 
their  handsome  fagades  but  also  for  the  comfort  of  their  interior 
it  would  hardly  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  imagine  any  tin; 
elegant  than  the  house  of  the  chancellor  Vorontzov  (now  thcv  a 
All  these  beautiful  architectural  productions,  and  likewise 
and  painting,  were  for  the  greater  part  the  work  of  foreign  artis' 
Russia;   but  under  their  influence  Russian  artists  were  fori 
developed.    The  church  of  Nicholas  Morskoi  was  built  by  a  pu 
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f!7(V,]4j».| 

The  almost  daily  theatrical  represent  af  ions  produced  ut  court  #ave  ri-v  to  the 
idea  ui"  or*janisin#  similar  representations  at  the  n>r/.»;;  </rx  ( 't/i /<•/,-,'.  The  mi  press 
funk  a  lively  intetvsf  in  them;  sh»*  often  assisted  at  them  ami  l<itf  IHT  dia- 
monds for  flip  women's  costumes.  In  their  turn  these  repre.srnfation-:  conld 
no!  but  assist  the  development  of  a  fasfe  for  the  sta^e,  for  dramatic  art  and 
literature  in  general,  and  from  amongst  flu*  number  of  cadet  actors  not  a 
few  became  well-known  writers,  us  for  instance  Beketov,  Kheraskov,  and 
Sumarok«»y. 

\\V  must  dwell  for  u  few  moments  on  Smnurokov  —  n  man  who  in  his  time 
enjoyed  an  extensive  literary  reputation  and  sectnvd  for  himsrlf  !hr  apprlla- 
lion  of  Father  of  tht*  Uussian  Slagt\     Tht*  lovr  of  litt»ntfun%  nrul  I'spiriall 
*»f  the*  sta#t*,  was  uln*a<ty  o!i*vrlc»pi*tl  in  Siuuarukov  \vht»n  h«*  was  in  fht<  t» 
tl**s  ( 'adt'ts;   \vh«'n  !u»  was  af(i*rwanls  rnailf  ai<l<*wd«*"ranip  to  HaxmiHivski 
t'oiild  almost  daily  assist  at  oprras  and  hnJU*ts.     At  that  period  !u*  n*a?l  with 
avidity  tit**  dramatic  auth«»rs  tlu*n  in  fashi<»n:   <*i»nn*ill«',  Harin**,  X'oltain*, 
and  Mulifav  l.HTamt'  his  ttlols;  ht*  dt*ridt*d  to  try  to  imitatt*  thrrn  in  his  own 
nalivo  l;i:i;;U;t^ol  thc-n  vory  uiuli'Vishvprd.  aiui  in  1747  hti  wn»to  a  tra^t'dy,  t\w 
i  Vio/'rv/^*. 

It  was  not  tho  merits  of  tins  work,  wlur.li  Wi^ru  vory  in.sit^nifu'ant,  hnt  tho 
tmwuntfdnt'SM  of  thf  u|»p«*anuu:o  of  an  original  Uu.ssiun  trui^'dy,  nnd  l><\sidr:; 
thai-  thi!  fui'l  of  its  houi(ic  in  vrrso,  that  MO  u^.toundtnl  an<i  *mra[»t.ur*'d  hiscun 
tomnoritritvi  that  tln*y  prorlaiinrd  Sumarokov  fht^  "  Unssian  U.u'iiM1  ";  rnttour 
Jtvi(iMl  J»y  .ntit'h  a  ,SUCC<\S,H  ho  wroU*  a  s«'t:<»nd  and  yrt  a  fhird  trai^'dy  ;  ho  t<«ik  u|> 
romrdy(t"*»r  which   In*  hud  hardly  any  won*   vorati<»n  j  and   'in  f^*'-^   wmlr  a 
wimlt*  rcpiTt i«ry  ;  t  In-rc  w«'i"^,  h»»\v»*vor,  IHJ  at* ton* ;  ln'can.M'  n*nl  h«-r  *n  Si.  iS-t.rr;.- 
l»;ir.f  nor  in   M«»-,i«»»\v  dtil   th«T«'  any   l^nt^T  r\i:,f,  ;»urli  r«»mp;mt«'".  und  .'.tu*.h 
th»'ut.rrs  ;K.  wt-ro  bt<«Min  in  tlu*  timr  <>f  l\Mrr. 

M^.'sjiv.  hth\  far  away  from  both  capital;'.,  in  laro-.lav  thfiv  \\;j.-  iMrm«-d, 
a li no  1  «»f  ii •  «4lf  \vifltMUl  any  command:;  or  rvrn  any  rn«t"tiraj''i4nuint  li'-in)1;  rn t-n, 
:i  l»ii  ian  draiuatic  rtiiupanv  \vhirh  i;,  indi.  •  olnbly  b»^md  np  uilli  fhr  nann* 
of  \olk*tv.  ThrmlMrr  \  oll,ov  Wa1'.  lh'*  ,"Mfi  t»f  a  lui *rrh;i jjf  anil  had  hr»-n  »'dn  • 
cai»-«l  in  l!ir  I;u'«»-|;tv  s^iniiiarv,  \\lit-r*-,  fi»lli  «\\  inii  ihr  lAamp!''  "I  fht4  A*';td»gni\ 
of  Ki»-\s  and  nflirrs  I'rprr;  fill  :i.f  i«  tit  i*f  a  :  pinl  ual  or  ri'li'.M"H  .  rharartrr  urr«* 

fj\rlj,        'I'-ht'V    ]  '!'»  "lili-nl   a    *.n'r;d    ilnplr    '1«'!|    Up«»n    lit*'    \''111i!.'_    llirrrh.Uif;     \\hr!| 

lat«-r  OH  h»*  Hi;tn:ii'i-»l  to  »*i-<  ioSf,  iN-ii-r  :lmu'  and  •  av*  on  I  !n- .-  la^*-  «»|  iliiMM.ip. 
t it-  - 1  ?:ii  fri  .  a,  dr;iijja?  i«*  r«-| «!'«'  rnt  at  i<  *n  /ivrn  vnf  h  r«-n*-n  ,  hidtf  me.  :md  mrrhan 
ir'al  c**nf  nvatif'i-  ,  \  »«1L«  »\  \\:i. .  lu]»-!n-d  \\  U  h  I  tptur»"  and  :-i.  .inn?-  hn-.-af ,  I'»-jn^ 
!M  llif*  !,ii'h>-.- 1  d*-»«;r»-i-  •  rir  iliu*  l-n  r\-rr\  ai'i  fir  ithf«iv. .  ji.n,  b*-inir  a  fai!il*T,  a 
iiiir  iriun,  and  a  .-.rulptr.r  all  s,»'li  lan/Lf  \«»il.MV'  w.i,  •  a!  ««  »*ndn»-d  with 
that  roil-. fancy  and  p'tfji-nn*  wi'liMuf  v*l»jfh  rv«-n  i.*iit«-d  nafmr  :  »io  UH!  at  lam 
to  any  rrNnlt^-.  \o!L"\-  .:.fudi''d  fh»-  n;af*-n;-i,l  :  idr  of  rrnu'  ait  ?»*  ih»- ;-.mallivJ 

h»-    m:u-hm«-r>,   « *!    fh»-  .-  friit-s,   etc.; 
--,  uifh  \\hnnt  (*»•  Iivi-d,  to  Iff 
1 1  i*1*  d  ,i  pit  a  lid  a  s.f  ai*)*,  uiid 
«    !  ?i  *  «  ll,    «»n    of  rifi/rii;*  and 
r  h'hii  i  i  :44  u|  all  I  IP*  -'prta* 

'»1'U',    tl"*\     thr    l'Mpul;ifiiin    **! 

«  d  i  PJIM-  i»»i  fhria  a  In** 
*V  b\  hull-  In*  :iwa:;;i'd  a  ;-um 
.*  s  ti  pnbh*  th»afr«*  with  r««iju 

«flv  pi»  ih'i.^f,  fViiT-btinr;  in 
n  .  tt»i«  fi\*!i  af  r\rni!afv  ar- 
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ties;  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  laroslav  theatre  soo 

be  talked  of.    The  empress  invited  Volkov  to  come  to  St.  Potcrsbn 

company,  as  she  wished  to  see  his  representations  given  on  the  s 

court  theatre.    She  was  remarkably  pleased  with  them,  and  four 

issued  an  ukase  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  theatre.    The  11: 

of  this  theatre  and  almost  the  only  dramatic  writer  was  Sumarokc 

ing  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  Volkov  was  one  of  its  mo 

actors  and  his  friend  and  fellow  worker  Dmitrievski  a  great  artis 

We  must  here  speak  of  another  still  more  remarkable  Russ 

genius  —  Lomonosov.    It  is  well  known  how,  when  he  was  a  yo 

teen,  devoured  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  secretly  left  the  pa 

and  made  his  way  on  foot  from  Kholmogori  to  Moscow.     How  u: 

must  life  and  learning  have  appeared  to  him  in  those  early  days! 

only  one  altyn  (a  three-kopeck  piece)  a  day  for  salary,  it  was  imj 

him  to  spend  more  on  food  than  a  halfpenny  a  day  for  bread  and  a 

worth  of  kvass  (a  kind  of  beer  or  mead);  the  rest  had  to  go  for  pa 

and  other  necessities."    Thus  he  described  his  life  in  the  Zaik 

Ecclesiastical  Academy  to  Ivan  Shuvaloy  and  concluded  with  UN 

words :    "  I  lived  thus  for  five  years  and  did  not  abandon  science ! " 

Prokopovitch,  when  he  was  already  an  old  man,  visited  the  Mosexn 

a  few  years  before  his  death;  he  noticed  Lomonosov  there  and  p 

for  his  laboriousness  and  learning.    In  1737  Lomonosov  was  sent 

perfect  himself  and  placed  himself  under  the  surveillance  of  the  tli 

scholar,  Wolff,  who,  while  despising  him  for  his  disorderly  life,  s- 

respect  of  his  capacities   and   success  in  study.    Lomonosov  fo 

lectures  of  the  German  professors  and  amused  himself  with  Ui 

students.    The  news  of  Minikh's  great  victories  and  tho  taking 

reached  him;  his  patriotic  feelings  were  aroused,  and  ho  wrote  un  <>< 

the  verses  were  received  in  St.  Petersburg  everyone  was  struck 

harmony;  and  when  Lomonosov  returned  from  Germany  in  tho  b< 

Elizabeth's  reign  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  already 'preceded 

more  he  wrote  the  greater  his  fame  became.    Poetry,  however 

Lomonosov's  strongest  point,   and  verses  do  not  occupy  a  qnai 

entire  works.  ^  His  mind  worked  even  more  than  his  inuiginiiUoi 

scholarly^ writings  are  striking  in  their  variety.    He  composed  a  g 

the  Russian  language  from  which  several  generations  have  loarno< 

down  rules  of  versification,  the  foundation  of  which  are  even  now 

by  everyone;  he  wrote  on  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  motallurg1 

he  composed  a  Russian  history,  wrote  a  hypothesis  concerning 

learned  expeditions  and  memoranda  bearing  on  questions  of  the  st 

instance  measures  for  increasing  and  maintaining  the  population  i 

in  fact,  Lomonosov's  extraordinary  intellect  seemed  to  touch  u 

branch  of  mental  activity.    He  was  made  a  member  of  tho  St 

Academy  of  Sciences,  but  there  the  German  element  reigned  sin 

Lomonosov  was  one  of  those  who,  while  venerating  the  work  of 

Great  and  the  European  learning  introduced  by  him,  yet  was  oni 

foreign  tutorage  and  took  offence  when  the  Germans  put  forwml 

countrymen  to  the  detriment  of  meritorious  Russians.     Continur 

and  quarrels  arose  between  Lomonosov  and  his  fellow  members* 

of  a- very  impetuous  and  obstinate  nature,  was  Lomonosov  alw; 

™fe   5s  r°U%  and  fhar-p  measures  frequently  led  him  into  qiu 
outside  the  academy   for  instance  with  his  literary  brethren    F 
and  Sumarokov.    All  this  might  greatly  have  injured  Lone  me  > 
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innately  for  him  he  possessed  pt»werfnl  protectors  in  the  per-ons  of  Count, 
WuroMtxov  and  Count  Ra/uinmv.ki,  who  liked  to  show  favour  to  the  first 
Russian  scholar  and  port. 

But  the  strongest,  truest,  and  mo>{  constant  of  his,  pro-lectors,  was  Ivan 
Slmvalov.     Shuvalov  hatl  many  defects      •  his  character  was  weak,  la/.v,  and 
careless;    hut  he  nevertheless  represented  on**  of  the  most  cun.-.nlaturv  fyiw»M 
of  his  epoch;   strung^  energetic  tvjns  wen*  imf  uncommon  in  the  first"  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  hut  gentle,  Ijenevojent,  indulgent  natures  uejv  rarely 
to  be  wet  with.     Shuvaluv  was  not  captivated  hy  clamorous  deeds,  like  the 
wen  of  Peter's  tiwe,  hut  hy  (he-  f*eaceftit  progress  of  science  and  art,  Therefore 
if  the  weakness  oHiis  character  made  him  an  instruinent  fur  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  cousin,  his  heartfelt  sympathies  drew  him  towards  Lotnonusuv, 
of  whutu  he  naturally  learned  much  am!     -what  is  of  more  importance 
with  whom  he  devised  means  for  the  spread  of  education  in  Russia.     The 
result  of  these  deliberations  was  a  vast  plan  for  the  establishment   of  schools 
throughout   the  governments,  and   finally  of  a.  university  in   Moscow,     The 
establishment  of  a  university  seemed  of  the  first  necessity,' as  if  was  in  furnish 
Russia   with  teachers;    this  had  been   Peter's  intention   with  regard  to  the 
academy,    hut    it   had   not  been  fulfilled.      In  his  report   to  the  senate  upon 
this  subject,  Shuvalov  wrote  that   it  would  be  desirable*  to  appoint  a  "sulli- 
cieni   number  of  worthy  wen  of  tin*  Russian  nationality,  acquainted  with  the 
sciences,  to  spread  education  in  distant    iarts  amnng  the  common  people,  so 
that  f  hus  supers!  it  ion,  dissent ,  and  other  I  i  ve  lit  »vsies  proceeding  from  ignorance 
nnghf    he  destroyed.'1     The  senate  approved     'huvalov's  proposition  and   in 
17.1f>  the   I'niversify  of  Moscow"  \\as  founded. 

\\  e  have  given  as  just  and  complete  a  pichnv  uf  the  period  nf  thecwpiv--; 
Mli/.abeth  as  is  possible  in  view  of  the  rarrify  nf  iiUnrmatit.n  obtainable  con  • 
cerning  many  circumstance.!  nf  that  time.  Kli/.aheth  li-ft  behind  her  if  nut  a 
great  meinury  yet,  broadly  speaking,  a  g.md  nn««.  II.-r  a.imini  t  rat  inn  may 
be  repmach«-d  \\ifh  much;  in  if-;  f««n-i!Mj  fn.iiry  if  ua  •  n»»{  .  JiJlieii-nilv  ind**- 
|H-nd«*nt:  if  was  imt  siiilici'-nHy  \\aichful  in  inh-ri.«r  aff.-iir-,  uh^iv  n\er  ij»ht  •, 

huge  diiiien  mn.--.      P»tit  h«-r  rrirn  mav  !•»* 

ag«*  to  f  lie  I  Jerman-.\   Whili*  !  h*-  leVel  nf  rd'  i*' 

luwi'i'i'd,  but  nn  iSie  curjU'arv  c«*n  id«-rahU 
brilliant  Iruil 


;-•  u  i  1  1    i  n  nti.int    i  l  u  I  i   i   U  1  »  s  i  *  '  t    »   ,  1  1  S  *  'I  II  i  '  ' 

A'-f^.e/f* 

/  r./'  /,Vi  .,«.v'.<'- 

tiuu  v  find  J  t!      .i  prcuh.ir  v»!"i's 

1         s"    t  *  :  '           ''        K   1        1  i                                 .1                  1            -11                  t 

"I    t  ,,i  .';.i!  >  *  !i    I  >••!•••.  :i  i  !  liaf   ;.]}**  t'lilnWrd 

ulwav  *   in   lh"   !•  «»»':,?  4-ji  ,   ,,i    |ji-|-   i\\\i- 

•U'.'"*;:.    J.i'h'T.        N>»*ili'    fii.il     Uuvj.fc     tt.w* 

f  1           ".            <  *                 I*    I  *     f       «    •  1       »"              i                   * 

r«-  ii.i",  in  •  b.--  n  -nU   Mu  .-..^  v  >  ;  l»«  i4i.fr.-i 

al-uth.tf   tin.  h'-1..    |  !-;ii'-i|>.,ti:*  \    v-,.1.,   i 

n.iir,   •!•*;«••*  in  d.m.'i  r  duniii"  thti  fifh-i-n 

v^.tr,;  f..[['.^  :u  '  in  .  «i'-.i?  !i       Aud  !i'-  ;. 

*•'"-  JU  1  .!:  ;.d  •»•?  h  *!,«••  |«*vii-rthuf  sii,*.f  nilied 

t  h«*    enji.J!-.-,         "    H.    U     .ifLt    {|,-|-    ].  -u,  r,  t- 

J."    -,.•   ^'  j,  ;•  \it.  ,i,.  .|,uv  ,t  "  Jtuv.u  JUHV  )M» 

::.iid    t./  h  i;"    p-.  ,..-.^-d    if  --,.-If  ii.:.fc;n 

Hn    rr.  d/   .     !*.«•!'     V.lfli     p  ':«M'.'.:.in^    h*T 

f.iflf-r':;   ;»-t*'-r»'i.'n    i/;!v    .  -i"  .-h»"  -Mn..' 

;ind    u.in.*    ..ihl"   r-'jin-'iir^1  .  ;    und    with 

.;•••'»                 |          ,     •           *       f                 1'     "* 

Hi-  *  .?   j«-  'i»nl-ir  nt  llii  -  ,i,,u  m  ••;*  *.r>-h  ..  ' 

fii  •••  'lii?,,-  -it  Viilli  n?  h*  r  rr;U-'.,  hi'  )Vrl.'> 

th.it    MI>-   Ltld   !ii^   f.i^uiLfcti  -n   u^-ji 

\%!s  -h   t'u!hrnh"    I!    u.^   ['.   build,      f!*' 

ilrel.tl't     :;    ?h.i*      -fc!4      t.  hi*    y'l'*'.!*      »    .ijtf.l'ji:* 

v.  ic1  «%«•!«'»  *"  j.^j1"**1  I  *»if  hrrlu"  \v;*h  !-U*'h 

»*!l»-«'f      m*-u  liKtt  Kami  i>*f  •-•  \  .  S-;\iir 

-v\  ii:«-pi*i}..  PM"J».«r.-dL»»,  ?i4.'  Panics  tuiii 

t!i«j  U.iliv/ji        ,.,,•*.-  !•:  .lujh"  up  m  t! 

h^  ;,.'f|.-4  -i  j;!:,-.d-rfh. 
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Much  of  this  is  beyond  controversy,  but  it  is  necessary  to  add 
private  character  of  the  sovereign  was  not  such  as  to  be  spoken 
enthusiasm.  Bell&  defines  its  chief  feature  as  voluptuousness.  ] 
with  approval  a  certain  sympathetic  trait  that  led  her  to  the  ab 
capital  punishment,  but  he  declares  that  she  was,  on  the  whole, 
feeble  in  mind  than  she  was  vicious  in  conduct/'  "Her  supersti 
adds,  "  was  equal  to  her  lust ;  the  sight  of  a  person  in  mourning  affc 
more  than  a  whole  street  of  starving  families ;  and  her  conscience  re 
her  more  for  violating  a  fast  than  for  outraging  the  most  sacred 
virtues.  While  she  encouraged  a  system  of  espionage  destructr 
domestic  freedom  and  happiness;  while  she  punished  with  inc 
rigour  the  crime  of  eating  an  egg  on  a  day  of  abstinence,  she  w 
degree  offended  with  the  spread  of  the  most  baleful  vices."  But  s 
tradictions  as  are  here  suggested  between  the  public  efficiency 
private  character  of  a  Russian  sovereign  are  no  novelty,  as  we  si 
occasion  to  see  in  the  succeeding  pages.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  : 
that  gossip  is  likely  to  exaggerate  the  frailties  of  a  monarch  situate 
Elizabeth.  Circumstances  that  might  have  passed  unnoticed  in  th 
of  an  ordinary  individual,  were  sure  to  attain  the  widest  publicity,  a 
distorted  with  all  the  elements  of  exaggeration  that  characterise  ru 
a  disagreeable  character.  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  howc1? 
still  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Elizabeth's  personal  views  of 
were  curiously  distorted.  Still,  in  judging  her,  .we  may  recall  Bain's 
tion  that  she  had  t(  passed  through  the  bitter  but  salutary  .school  of  ac 
If  she  had  "  learnt  the  necessity  of  circumspection,  deliberation,  self- 
she  had  learnt  also  to  hold  in  contempt  certain  of  the  elernentarj 
Meantime,  her  outlook  upon  the  political  world  was  wide  and  clear, 
tactfulness  with  which  she  approached  her  subjects  and  dealt  wi 
with  whom  she  came  into  personal  contact,  was  of  so  subtle  an  or 
her  personal  popularity  was  well  earned.** 


PETER  III   (1762  A.D.) 

As  Elizabeth,  on  her  death-bed,  had  confirmed  the  rights  of  Peter '. 
as  the  conspirators,  deprived  of  Bestuzhev  their  guide,  were  unable  to 
energy,  the  new  emperor  encountered  no  opposition.  On  the  contrary 
immediately  recognised  by  the  military;  and  the  archbishop  of  N 
in  the  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion,  thanked  heaven  that  a  prince 
to  imitate  his  illustrious  grandfather  was  vouchsafed  to  Russia.  C 
was  present.  ^She  wore  a  peculiar  dress  to  conceal  her  pregnancy,  and  1 
tenance  exhibited  some  indication  of  the  anxious  feeling  which  she  wa 
to  repress.  Compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  her  ambitious  purpc 
uncertain  what  vengeance  the  czar  might  exert  for  her  numerous  in: 
she  might  well  be  apprehensive. 

But  she  had  no  real  foundation  for  the  fear.  Of  all  the  sovereign 
or  any  age,  Peter  was  among  the  most  clement.  Whether  he  thou 
clemency  might  bind  to  his  interests  one  whose  talents  he  had  le, 
respect,  or  that  her  adherents  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to 
her  being  punished  —  whether,  in  short,  he  had  some  return  of  aff e 
her,  or  his  own  conscience  told  him  that  she  had  nearly  as  much  to  f< 
he  could  have,  we  will  not  decide.  One  thing  only  is  certain  —  that, 
three  months  after  his  accession,  he  invested  her  with  the  domains  he] 
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late  empress,     Certainly  his  xvas  a  luind  ineapahlr  «>t  1«  >!!{•;  r^fif  i'-!;.--i  ri-.rM 

meat.     His  heart  \vjis  Ix'ttrr  than  tu^  h*-:id.     K*-."hi-,|  ?M  -i^:.ali  >    hi,  ,  [,- 

vat  ion  by  waking  others  happy*  hi'  recalled  all  v,h"ju   hr    j-h-'i'i-.-  .  ,,;•  !.-.» 

exiled,  except    Ilc.stu/.hrv.      Many  lit4   iv.Muivd   t*»   fl»«-jr   J-H^T    !•••?. -M-   jj.-i 

|K»Ssessioits.     Thus  tht*  aged  Munich  wa^  mad*4  ^»'Vi-u,»'r  r 

restored  to  his  military  rommund;   while    jUn*n,  \Ur»«  errta 

favtair,  was  reinvested  with  the  durhy  ^f  <  '*»ui*land,     I  h-  did  : 

the  prisi»nt*rs  made  by  the  geuernls  tif  Kli/ulH-th,  and  &avi*  fti^iu 

defray  their  pstssagt*  htinu*.     And,  iw  Frederiek  hud  always  fwm  i 

of  his  idi»latryy  the  world  exjnrteil  the  armistice-  whieh  he  pybli 

whirh  WUH  jm»jmmtory  to  a  |«»ntH*  lH%tween  the  twu  oiuntrie^,  ^ 

That  iledanitk^t  VJIH  mi  extraordinary  tifirutueut.     In   it    th»' 
deeliin^  that,  hw   iir^i  duly  lirmg  the 
welfare*  of  hm  j »*<*{>!<*,  that  welfart*  rould  ,  ..   , 

not  IK*  consulted  HO  long  ius  hostilities 
wen*  continued;  that,  the  war,  w!iieh  hud 
raged  six  yearn,  had  produced  no  advan- 
tage to  either  party,  but  done  incredible 
harm  to  both;  thai  he  would  no  longer 
sanction  the  wanton  destruction  of  his 
species;  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
divine  injunction  relative  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  people  committed  t<»  hi  » 
charge,  he  Would  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
natural, impious  strife;  and  that  In*  wa  • 
resolved  to  n '.store  the  eoni|U»'St:-*  made 
by  his  troops.  In  tin:-  ear;*'  lie  had  b«'«'n 
praisrd,  and  with  i^ival  justier,  for  hi.; 

*  *  "       »  »  _  '_  1  *  j    a  i  ;  .    !  !  I 

is**!    intent   ;;»»  lu^h  a  derive  cif  prai.t*  «»i 

huiiiafiif y  a,r.  many  vvrilrr;.  !ia vr  ;r  -filr^l. 
At  thi'v  uioni»*nf,  uhil**  prnrlaiuuii;1;  .•.-» 

palitv  »»f  Hot  N-in.vufh  th<*  inft4nti«tit  «»t  v.iv.M!.:.r  ii'"!-a  *?:•-  l.i*:jf  « »!  1  *«-!Hi-;?.i1, 
th»'  duchy  *»i  Sehlf-.\vij%  \\hich  |PJ  f»»u  i*i»-r»--l  ?;,••  i:i*i  .* !'  ;l  i:.'.«  MTV;*1'-  ni  hi  • 
(aiiiilv,  H**  fVf'ii  dfclarrd  flut!  hr  \\miM  n»  v«-r  r*  '  '•;?;-}!  i^-  ha-1  ;»-hf  lha' 
j.nurr  to  Malabar. 

Nnriiitrl  wi-niaif  f»»  add  that  f'r«m  !h»-  «-i,»-fa\  h«- h- '-a!:;.-  th«- :dlv  lO'iv-! 

!'ru:-:-.ian:.,  if  ha-l  HfU'-  n- -.p+-i't  t'»«r  that  «•!   A1;-.1 ::.!.:.    .      \\»- 
HI-  c««n''v-:)»'hd*''l  \\jfh  that   JU"!iareh,   \%h-^;i  !.t-  j «» ,  .,-*•. u?:  -.'••• 
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abominable  inquisitorial  court,  the  secret  chancery,  which  had^com 
many  victims  to  everlasting  bondage,  which  had  received  delations 
most  obscure  and  vicious  of  men,  which  had  made  every  respectab 
of  a  family  tremble  lest  his  very  domestics  should  render  him  amenabJ 
terrible  tribunal.  Had  this  been  the  only  benefit  of  his  reign,  well ' 
have  been  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Russia.  (2)  He  emancipated  tJ 
from  the  slavish  dependence  on  the  crown,  so  characteristic  of  that  b 
people.  Previous  to  his  reign,  no  boyar  could  enter  on  any  prof 6 
forsake  it  when  once  embraced,  or  retire  from  public  to  private  lif 
pose  of  his  property,  or  travel  into  any  foreign  country,  without 
mission  of  the  czar.  By  breaking  their  chains  at  one  blow,  he  began  t 
of  social  emancipation.  (3)  The  military  discipline  of  the  natio 
demanded  reform,  and  he  obeyed  the  call.  He  rescued  the  officers 
degrading  punishments  previously  inflicted;  he  introduced  a  bette 
of  tactics;  and.  he  gave  more  independence  to  the  profession.  He 
however,  exempt  the  common  soldier  from  the  corporal  punishment 
any  moment  his  superior  officers  might  inflict.  (4)  -He  instituted 
court  to  take  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  pub. 
and  to  chastise  the  delinquencies  of  the  men  entrusted  with  the  gene 
of  the  empire.  (5)  He  encouraged  commerce,  by  lessening  the  c 
certain  imports,  and  by  abolishing  them  on  certain  exports.  (6)  ] 
measures,  all  his  steps,  he  proved  himself  the  protector  of  the  j 
fact,  one  reason  for  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  no! 
from  the  preference  which  he  always  gave  to  the  low  over  the  high. 

Impolitic  Acts  of  Peter  III 

But  if  impartial  history  must  thus  eulogise  many  of  this  monar 
the  same  authority  must  condemn  more.  He  exhibited  everywh 
contempt  for  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern.  He  had  u 
ence  for  their  prejudices,  however  indifferent,  however  inveterate, 
commanding  that  the  secular  clergy  should  no  longer  wear  long  be 
should  wear  the  same  garb  as  the  clergy  of  other  countries,  he  off 
subjects  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  In  ordering  the  i 
be  removed  from  the  churches  —  he  was  still  a  Lutheran,  if  anything 
not  lessen  the  odium  which  his  other  acts  had  produced.  The  arct 
Novgorod  flatly  refused  to  obey  him,  and  was  in  consequence  ex 
the  murmurs  of  the  populace  compelled  the  czar  to  recall  him.  J 
censurable  were  his  efforts  to  render  the  church  wholly  dependent  on 
—  to  destroy  everything  like  independence  in  its  ministers;  to  mal 
a  mere  engine  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  power  for  the  attainmei 
object.  His  purpose,  in  fact,  was  to  seize  all. the  demesnes  of  the 
its  extensive  estates,  its  numerous  serfs  —  and  to  pension  the  clergy 
functionaries. 

In  the  ukase  published  on  this  occasion,  he  expressed  a  desire 
ecclesiastics  of  the  temporal  cares  so  prejudicial  to  their  ghostly  i 
see  that  they  indeed  renounced  the  world,  and  free  from  the  burden 
ing  treasures,  applied  their  whole  attention  to  the  welfare  of  souls, 
fore  decreed  that  the  property  of  the  church  should  in  future  be  nu 
imperial  officers;  and  that  the  clergy  should  receive,  from  the  fund  • 
mulated,  certain  annual  pensions,  corresponding  to  their  stations, 
archbishops  of  Novgorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg  were  to  '. 
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of  many  other  things  of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  In  fact, 
seems  to  have  been  spared  to  invent  and  propagate  stories  to  his 
tage.  In  some  instances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  true 
false.  Whether,  for  example,  he,  from  the  day  of  his  accession,  r< 
divorce  his  wife,  to  marry  his  mistress,  to  set  aside  Paul  from  succei 
to  adopt  Ivan,  still  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Schliisselburg,  can 
known  with  certainty.  That  he  secretly  visited  that  unhappy  pri; 
undoubted;  but  we  have  little  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  desi 
uted  to  him.  If,  in  fact,  he  sincerely  contemplated  raising  the  ds 
Count  Vorontzov  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  would  scarcely  have 
Ivan,  unless  he  felt  assured  that  no  issue  would  arise  from  the  second 
He  could  not,  however,  entertain  any  regard  for  a  consort  who^  had 
ously  injured  him,  and  little  for  a  boy  whom  he  knew  was  not  his  ov 
as  there  is  generally  some  foundation  for  every  report,  there  seems 
doubt  that  Peter  had  promised  to  marry  his  mistress  if  she  survive*. 
The  report  was  enough  for  Catherine :  on  it  she  built  her  own  stor 
life  was  in  danger;  and  that  if  her  son  were  not  designed  for  a  simili 
would  at  least  have  that  of  Ivan. 

Catherine  Plots  against  the  Czar 

The  anxiety  of  the  empress  to  secure  adherents  was  continual 

and  as  her  husband  passed  so  much  time  in  drunkenness,  her  inol 

not  so  closely  scrutinised  as  they  should  have  been.    Gregory  Orlov, 

inal  favourite,  was  the  man  in  whom  she  placed  the  most  reliance. 

had  four  brothers  —  all  men  of  enterprise,  of  courage,  of  despenv 

none  of  them  restricted  by  the  least  moral  principle.    Potemkin,  <*i 

so  celebrated,  was  the  sixth.    This  man  was,  perhaps,  the  most  use 

conspirators,  as  by  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  priests  of  tb 

olis  he  was  able  to  enlist  that  formidable  body  in  the  cause.    Thej 

slow  to  proclaim  the  impiety  of  the  czar,  his  contempt  of  the  ortho 

his  resolution  "to  banish  the  fear  of  the  Lord77  from  the  Russian 

convert  churches  into  hospitals  and  barracks,  to  seize  on  all  rcven 

church,  and  to  end  by  compelling  the  most  orthodox  of  countries  t< 

the  errors  of  Luther.    The  archimandrites  received  these  reports 

parish  priests,  the  bishops  from  the  archimandrites;  nor  was  there  r 

culty  in  obtaining  an  entrance  for  them  into  the  recesses  of  the  nei 

monasteries.    The  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  an  officer  of  great  authoi 

great  riches,  was  next  gained.    Not  less  effectual  than  he  was  tli 

Dashkov,  who,  though  the  sister  of  Peter's  mistress,  was  the  most 

the  conspirators:  perhaps  the  threatened  exaltation  of  that  sister,  1 

ing  her  jealous,  only  strengthened  her  attachment  to  the  czarina. 

the  instrumentality  of  this  woman,  Count  Panin,  the  foreign  minist< 

governor  of  the  grand  duke  Paul,  was  gained  over.    Whether  the 

employed  was,  as  one  writer  asserts,  the  sacrifice  of  her  sister,  or  w 

another  affirms,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  count,  who  notoriously 

with  her  mother,  is  of  no  moment.    What  is  certain  is,  that  the  < 

exceedingly  fond  of  her;  and  one  authority  expressly  asserts  that  1 

acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  before  her,  and  aclu 

into  the  plot.    This,  however,  is  less  probable  than  the  relation  we  hi 

for  the  princess  had  long  been  the  friend  of  Catherine. 

^  Her  activity  was  unceasing.    A  Piedmontese  adventurer,  Odart 
.    being  forced  to  leave  his  native  country  for  some  crime,  and  liavin 
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critical  moment  might  be  lost.  Without  money  this  object  could  xic 
obtained;  and  though  both  she  and  her  confidential  agents  vohzntarilj 
bursed  all  that  they  could  command,  and  converted  their  most  -vaJi 
effects  into  coin,  the  amount  was  alarmingly  inadequate.  In  this  emer£ 
she  applied  to  the  French  ambassador  for  a  loan;  and  when  he  showec 
readiness  to  accommodate  her  than  she  expected,  she  addressed  heirsel 
are  told,  to  the  ambassador  from  England,  and  with  more  success. 
statement  is  untrue:  it  was  not  the  English  ambassador,  but  £tn 
merchant,  who  furnished  her  with  the  sum  she  demanded.  With  tills 
prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  three  regiments  to  await  the  signal  f  or  jo 
her. 

Though  the  conspirators  were,  in  point  of  numbers,  formidable, 
attempt  was  one  of  danger.  Peter  was  about  to  leave  Russia  for  Hoi 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Danish  king;  and  of  the  troops  wlao 
had  assembled,  though  the  greater  part  were  on  their  march,  some  were 
with  him,  and  might  be  induced  to  defend  him.  Besides,  the  two 
divisions  of  his  fleet  were  at  Kronstadt  and  Revel,  and  nobody  could  f  c 
how  they  would  act.  The  conspirators  agreed  that  he  should  be  take 
surprise;  that  midnight  should  see  him  transferred  from  the  tlarone 
dungeon.  The  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —  one  of  high  impor 
in  the  Greek  church  —  was  approaching:  the  following  day  the  emporo 
resolved  to  depart.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Peterhov;  there  it  wa,s  res 
to  arrest  him. 

But  accident  hastened  the  execution  of  the  plot.    Until  the  arrival  < 

festival,  Petor  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Oranienbaum,  to  pass  in  riot  ancl_  deb 

cry  the  intervening  time.    Accompanied  by  the  most  dissolute  of  his  fix- 

ites,  and  by  many  of  the  court  ladies,  he  anticipated  the  excesses  wlaictt  orvs 

his  arrival.    That  he  had  received  some  hints  of  a  plot,  though  he  "was 

quainted  alike  with  its  object  and  authors,  is  exceedingly  probsublo. 

royal  ally  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  arid  «< 

notes  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  him  by  his  own  siafojeet 

such  information  was  received,  it  made  no  impression  on  him;  and  In  tie 

vagueness  might  well  render  him  indifferent  to  it.    But  on  the    eve    < 

departure,  when  the  superior  officer  of  Passik,  who  had  accidentally   lo 

that  danger  attended  the  steps  of  the  emperor,  denounced  the  lieu  ten  aiil 

the  culprit  was  arrested,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  all   tlio   cl 

of  the  conspiracy.     He  treated  the  denunciation  with  contempt;  afiGbrrriCK 

Passik  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  was  not  to  be  dreaded 

proceeded  to  Oranienbaum.    The  culprit,  though  narrowly  watched,  Imx 

to  write  a  line  to  the  hetman,  whom  he  exhorted  to  instant  action,    if 

wished  to  save  their  lives.     The  note  fell  into  the  hands  of  the     i>r 

Dashkov,  who  immediately  assembled  the  conspirators. 

Not  a  moment  was'to  be  lost :  the  presence  of  Catherine  was  indlspen,; 
and,  though  it  was  midnight  and  she  was  at  Peterhov,  seven  leagiaeB  d 
from  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  Orlovs  went  to  bring  her.  He  arrived  < 
fortress,  entered  a  private  door,  and  by  a  secret  staircase  ascended  1 
apartments  occupied  by  the  empress.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  tine  mo; 
the  empress  was  asleep;  and  her  surprise  was  not  unmixed  with  terror, 
she  was  awakened  by  a  soldier.  In  a  moment  she  comprehended  her 
she  arose,  called  one  of  her  women,  and  both,  being  hastily  clad  In  SL 
habit,  descended  with  the  soldier  to  one  of  the  gates,  passed  the  sentinel 
being  recognised,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  f  o 
Orlov  was  the  driver,  and  he  urged  the  horses  with  so  much  severity  ' 


vi!  ttittf  an  j»jitv 


lit*'  run  |tir;iti,rjt      \^  Ml 
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St.  Petersburg  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  '^/fmVr  |^ 

tion  were  meditated,  to  suppress  it.    He  arrived  in  the ,, re  «• nc   o  r    j 

was  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  her,  and  was  ordered  to  idue  into  lus  <m  i 


h°U 


But  Peter  had  already  been  informed  of  the  revolution  ;  and  ho  I  niv.-^ 
with  hasty  steps  the  gardens  of  Peterhov^mi^iw  and  mil  HH  I     ^ 
was  not  wholly  deserted.    The  brave  Munich,  whose  locks  ^        up    .  I  h 
age,  and  whose  wisdom  equalled  his  valour,  advisee  I  him  ins  Ui  >    j   t     1  ; 
hiniself  at  the  head  of  his  Holstein  troops,  march  on  the  rapt  a  I   a       lh«  <  b 
enable  all  who  were  yet  loyal  to  join  him.    Whether  the  msu  t       ml      u 
been  such  as  the  veteran  anticipated,  mz.  a  conn  or~revoluhm  j    ma.j  w   U 
doubted;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  eonsiderab  e  numbe  r  <  I  M»  , 


; 


ari't    : 

1> 


QOUUteU,     UUb   uuinr,  ^cwi   uv.   xiw   vtww^v    v.«v^  . .         -- 

would  have  joined  him,  and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  end  i 
tiations  with  the  hostile  party.  He  was  too  timid  to  adopt  the M i^-i 
nothing,  in  fact,  could  urge  him  to  decisive*  action  \\  hen  informed  Itu 
Catherine  was  making  towards  Peterhov,  at  the  head  of  en  thousand  m.'i, 
all  that  he  could  resolve  to  do  was  to  send  messengers  to  her  \vit  li  i»n»p«»:t  : 
His  first  was  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  divided  between  UM*IU,  ni 
second,  when  no  reply  was  deigned  to  his  letter,  thai  In*  should  be  aUo*«'a  i 
leave  Russia,  with  his  mistress  and  a  favourite,  and  pass  the  rest  o!  in*  a»\ 
in  Holstein.  She  detained  his  messenger,  and  still  advanced.  , 

Munich  now  advised  him  to  embark  for  Kronstadt,  and  join  m*  fieri 

which  was  still  faithful;   but  unfortunately  he  delayed  so  long  that  otie^ 

Catherine's  emissaries  had  time  to  corrupt  the  garrison  oi  uu*  tort ;   mi  arm 

ing,  he  was  prohibited  from  disembarking,  and  told  thai  il  he  did  not  mmi'M 

ately  retire  his  vessel  would  be  sunk  by  the  cannon  oi  the  place.     Mnuie  na 

a  fleet  at  Revel;  and  if  it  were  disloyal  he  might  escape  into  Prussia,  >s\veiin 

or  Holstein.    With  the  fatality,  however,  which  characterised  all  bis  mea.ain 

on  this  eventful  day,  he  returned  to  Oranienbaum,  where  he  discing 

four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  the  10th.     Here  he  was  soon  viMtet 

the  emissaries  of  Catherine;  was  persuaded  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication; 

conducted  to  Peterhov;  was  divested  of  all  his  imperial  orders;  was  clad  in 

mean  dress,  and  consigned,  first  to  one  of  the  country  houses  of  the  hetiaai 

and  soon  afterwards  to  the  fortress  of  Ropscha,  about  twenty  mites  di.-t:u 

from  Peterhov.    He  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  empress;  ami  his  mistrrs*  ai; 

attendants  were  separated  from  him.& 

Death  of  Peter  II!  (17CS  A.l>.) 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Peter?  At  the  deliberations  on  this  <|Ue;  f  i* 
Catherine  calmly  listened  to  arguments  as  to  the  necessity  of  measures  be'u 
taken  in  order  that  the  former  emperor  should  not  injure  her  rule  1  »y  <  list  urbii 
weak  minds;  she  clearly  realised  all  the  dangers  that  might  be  created  for  h* 
if  not  by  Peter  himself  at  any  rate  by  his  partisans.  They  were  n<  >t  uumer*  ll'< 
yet  they  did  exist  and  they  might  multiply  in  the  future.  It  was  um-e; :  a; 
that  Peter  should  be  definitively  made  harmless,  but  how  was  it.  to  be  df  »u- 
During  the  deliberations  on  the  means  to  be  taken,  no  restraint  was  iiupn-» 
by  Catherine's  presence.  The  empress  was  not  an  Elizabeth  Pefruvna;  ;! 
at  once  understood  the  uselessness  of  imprisonment  at  Sehliisselburp;  or  ai 
other  place;  she  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  a  fainting  lit  at.  any  propuMti* 
made.  The  examples  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Groat  did  nut  di 
.  turb  her.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  those  present,  not  oven  the  persons  near* 
'  to  her,  reading  in  her  eyes  the  secret  desire  decisively  to  finish  once  fur  , 


with  this  unbearable*  question,  would  have  darn  I  even  to  hint  at  an  unnatural 
death  —  they  knew  Catlu'rine,  they  might  read  her  thoughts,  but  not  aloud. 
When  the  persons  who  surrounded  Catherine  \\eiv  definitively  convinced 
that  Peter's  removal  was  recognised  by  her  as  indispensable,  thev  deeided  to 
devise  a  means  for  it  without  her  knowledge  and  to  accomplish  it  without  her 
consent.  In  this  wen*  interested  all  the  personal  partisans  of  Catherine,  those 
** chosen  sons  of  flit*  people/'  who  had  stirred  up  th»*  empress  to  put  herself  nt 
the  head  of  tlu*  movement .  They  were-  far  more  interested  in  the  matter  than 
Catherine  herself:  the  change  hail  been  brought  about  by  all  classes  of  society, 
by  the  whole  nation,  not  by  her;  Uo  one  could  even  think  of  the  detested 
Peter  ascending  the  throne  it  second  time  —  it  WHS  not  on  Catherine  that  the 
malcontents  would  revenge  themselves,  that  is  if  there  were  or  would  in*  any, 
but  t*n  the  ** chosen  of  the  people/1  Peter  did  not  prevent  a  change  being 
brought  about;  still,  he  might  hinder  nut  Catherine  but  many  of  the  '*  chosen 
ones"  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  The  ( )rlov  brothers  were  above 
all  interested  in  the  mutter;  all  of  them,  and  especially  <!regory,  occupied 
important  posts,  which  gave  them  the  right  to  dream  of  great  thing:*;  the 
realisation  of  these  dreams  could,  it-  seemed  to  them,  be  prevented  only  by 
Peter's  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  long  as  Peter  lived,  Catherine  was  not 
free;  it  was  now  observed  by  everyone  that  in  tin*  manifesto  of  the  ifSfh  of 
June  Peter  was  not  once  called  the  eon-ori,  the  husband  of  Catherine;  but 
s-'uch  bunds  imposed  by  the  church  are  not  broken  either  by  manifestoes  or 
imprisonment;  Peter  living,  by  tin*  one  fact  of  hi.;  heim*;  alive,  prevented  the 
Orlovs  ffuin  attaining  the  final  results  of  their  effort.;,  their  sacrifices.  No 
matter  by  \\hat  means,  sujitehuw  the  Orluv.:  niu.-;!  piard  not  merely  what  ua  ; 
a,-:  yet  nnly  pus;-.ible  and  cherished  in  their  dream.',  but  th»*  c'nud  furtune  that 
had  ahvady  h»«en  attained  to;  and,  f»»r  thr-,  h:i  1»'  mu  *  b«*  mad'\  Th'1  favnur 

:  h*  i\\  II   t « i   t  }n  in,  «'    i  rri;il!\    I   »  I  lit    »•  *r\  ,  \\  :.      \  i    ible  f  i  M-\  el  \    c\  e.        \  I    t  h*    c«  'Ul't 

fhrlr     U»'l»*    ,"il'f,hi\        liaje       1'iid    IM!'    thslil,     ilifH)Mt»        b«  J1  Ml     t»»    be    e,iU:«'d    n|) 

,'if  •  in  I    I  n*  n  ,  «  n- 1»  .'  \  u,n     \tt  it    en  !»•  it »  n\  «-i !  In  » »«   (  ,1*  r<  »i  \  ;    it  (  ! i«  ]'<  «j  \- 


-  -ii  1  h>»!  ,,},  ,TV.- 
M!  tii-'  i'»/'i  u'.-  M| 

b.  d-  -  !  1  Mdav 
>-'1  -i.r  \\},^-  the 
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thought  to  raise  our  liands  against  the  sovereign  !  But,  your  majesty,  the  calamity  is 
lished.  At  table  he  hegan  to  dispute  with  Prince  Theodore  ;  1  we  were  unable  to  separs 
and  he  was  already  no  more;  we  do  not  ourselves  remember  what  we^cUd^but  we 
equally  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  if  it  is  only 
brother's  sake.  I  have  brought  you  my  confession  and  seek  for  nothing.  Forgive  or  c< 
that  it  may  be  quickly  finished.  The  world  is  not  kind  ;  we  have  angered  you  and  d< 
our  souls  forever. 

The  news  of  death  is  a  great  matter.  It  is  impossible  either  to  p 
for  it  or  grow  accustomed  to  it.  In  the  present  case  the  death  of  Peter: 
away  with  many  perplexities,  and  giving  a  free  hand  to  many  p< 
appeared  as  the  only  possible  and  most  desirable  issue  to  the  political 
which  was  agitating  the  people  of  Russia.  Nevertheless  the  news  < 
death  struck  some,  disturbed  others,  and  puzzled  all  as  an  unexpected  g 
phenomenon.  On  Catherine  it  produced  the  strongest  impressior 
(justice  must  be  rendered  to  her)  she  was  the  first  to  control  herself,  to  es 
into  the  mass  of  new  conditions,  created  by  the  death  of  Peter,  and  to  j 
the  various  feelings  which  made  their  invasion  together  with  the  news 
catastrophe  of  Ropscha. 

"Que  je  suis  affectee:  meme  terrass6e  par  cette  mort"  (How  affectc 
even  overwhelmed  I  am  by  this  death),  said  Catherine  to  Princess  Da 
She  was  touched  by  it  as  a  woman  ;  she  was  struck  by  it  as  empress.  Cat 
clearly  recognised  her  position  :  the  death  of  Peter,  a  death  that  was  so  si 
would  at  such  a  time  awaken  rumours,  throw  a  shadow  on  her  intcntio 
a  spot  on  the  memory  of  those  until  then  clear,  bright  ten  days;  yet  g 
not  hide  from  herself  that  it  was  only  by  death  that  the  great  under 
"  begun  by  us"  could  be  entirely  consummated.  The  tragedy  of  Oath 
position  was  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  Alexis  ( 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  catastrophe  of  Ropscha:  she  was 
great  obligations  to  the  Orlovs  as  empress,  while  as  a  woman  who  was 
by  the  ties  of  affection  to  Gregory  Orlov;  she  loathed  the  crime,  hut  she 
not  give  up  the  criminal.  "One  must  be  firm  in  one's  resolutions, 
Catherine,  "only  weak-minded  people  are  undecided.77  Even  she  1 
she  must  conceal  the  crime  and  protect  the  criminal,  taking  upon  her 
the  moral  responsibility  and  political  burden  of  the  catastrophe.  Ca1 
then  for  the  first  time  showed  a  healthy  political  understanding  of  the 
diapason  and  played  the  role  she  had  taken  upon  herself  with  the  talei 
virtuoso. 

The  letter  of  Alexis  Orlov,  which  entirely  exculpated  her  from  all  SURJ 
was  hidden  in  a  cupboard,  where  it  lay  for  thirty-four  years,  until  th 
death  of  the  empress.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  persons 
immediate  entourage  of  Catherine,  who  were  near  her  at  the  moment 
the  letter  was  received  besides  Nikita  Panin  and  the  hctman  Razun 
no  one  ever  read  it,  no  one  knew  of  it  while  the  empress  lived.  I 
decided  upon  the  fate  of  the  letter,  she  herself  marked  out  the  progi 
of  her  actions  clearly  and  shortly:  "11  faiit  marcher  droit;  je  ne  doh  j: 
siispecte"  (I  must  walk  uprightly;  I  must  not  be  suspected.) 

The  programme  was  exactly  fulfilled.  The  letter  of  Alexis  Orlov  c- 
communicate  the  trifling  details  of  the  catastrophe,  but  the  general  sip 
tion  of  the  narrative  did  not  leave  any  doubts  as  to  its  chief  feature 
therefore  Catherine  considered  it  first  of  all  necessary  to  certify  w 
poison  had  been  employed;  the  postmortem  examination,  made  by  01 
the  empress,  did  not  show  the  least  trace  of  poison.  Neither  the  n 

1  Prince  Theodore  Sergeivitch  Bariatinsld. 
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certificate  us  to  the  cause  uf  death  nor  the  act  of  death  has  hern  preserved* 
we  can  only  guess  that  these  certificates  directed  the  composition  of  the  fol- 
lowing ''mourning1'  manifesto: 

On  th*1  M'Vt'ttth  day  uffrr  our  nrrt'}>tafiiin  of  fin1*   throne  of  nil  the  Uus:-:m:i,  we  rereived  tin* 

nmvs  tlutt  t!u»  tW»u*r  rmfu'ruf  IVfer  fit,  !»v  un  uttarU  «.f  hrm»>rrha?',r  \vhi«'h  \vn-,  r«.<mm<>n  urn! 
in-evhm.-ily  frequont  tit  tutu,  hud  t'liHeu  into  a  wo.'.t  dunf/mur.  r.»udint»n.  In  order  thrn-torr  not 
to  neglert  ourt'hriMmu  duly  mitt  the  wml  rowmaud,  by  \\hirh  we  lire  ohli^t'd  to  JUT  rrve  the 
lift*  of  our  neighbour,  ue  immrtlmtrty  i«r»tfvr»l  that  rvrnt'hin^  itrrr:.Miry  :.houiil  !»«•?. «-ut  tuhituiu 
onliT  t«»  liVrrt  roii-*ct|u«*nrt\n  thut  tui^ht  !«*•  «luu^*»roti-*  f"  hi-*  iunilih  thrnuj,',h  this  n»ist*hanr«*,  ninl 

t^nlay  i*vrni«>f  riMM*ivml  nt^vn  tluil,  hy  tl»»  will  of  titni,  hi^  hu*l  d«*|au1ni  ihi.v:  JitV.  \Vrhuvt' 
tl«*r«'t'or^  <44iuuuutuhni  thut  hin  hoily  ?*h(niUI  Is*'  taKrti  to  thn  Nrv.sUi  monastery  ft*  hi«  thrr^ 
intiTH'tl  ;  inriwwhih*  w«»  incite  niul  *'\hort  nil  «»nr  frur  nml  futihful  Mthjiu-r-i  hy  our  itujx'fial  and 
inntrrntti  woril  thai,  wiihottt  ovil  rfutftnhriifu4!*  of  all  thut  K  jm'.t,  thi-y  shouhl  rai*.i«  to  (hul 

thin  uwxpivtw  tji»rr««««  hy  <**«!  of  hb  ttt-nth  \%-«»  nrrrj»t  H.H  it  «iunif«->.tatiou  i»|1  tli««  divine  provi' 
iJt*nn<  through  \vhirh  U«ui  in  hirt  inhrrutnhio  judi.t»*«'Ht  IJIVM  tht*  f»ath,  Kiu»\vn  to  hr»  holv  \viil 
al«»ti«%  to  our  throno  uutl  to  lh«*  t'lilin*  fnthorland.  tiiveu'ut  St.  i*rtiT:ihur^  on  the  Tilulnv  uf 
«ItU}\  ITti1^,  r.vTin-auNi-;. " 

The  Russia.n  matle  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  read  this  manifesto.  Yes, 
lite  judgments  of  (!<»d  are  indeed  inscrutable!  The  former  emperor  had 
experienced  in  his  last  days  so  man}'  sorrows,  so  many  reverses  no  wonder 
his  feeble,  sickly  nature,  which  had  already  suffered  from  attacks  of  hem- 
orrhage, would  not-  withstand  these  shocks;  in  the  matter  of  death  nobodv 
is  free:  lit*  had  fallen  ill  and  died.  To  the  common  people  Ins  death  appeared 
natural;  even  the  upper  classes,  although  they  mudit  hear  even  if  they  did 
not  know  something,  did  not  admit  any  thoughts  of  Catherine's,  having  lm<l 

ajlV    shat'e    in    his   death.      The   cinpres  ;  "  lull;  t     not     be    ;,U;  peeled"    and    ;^he 

remained  un;.u, -peeled.  On  the  nt^ht  between  Sunday,  the  Vlh  of  July,  and 
Monday,  theSth,  the  body  was  bronchi  ;  frauds!  to  St.  Peter.  I»ui'K,  dirreslv  to 
the  pre  ;«-nt  inona.-tery  <»f  St.  Alexander  Ne\.-ki  to  th«*  .  ame  place  \\h«-re  the 
body  of  the  prince  .  Anna  of  l»run  v,  ie|,  v, a  •,  «-\po  t-d  h»r  re\i-renc«*,  and  later 
on  the  tody  (»f  the  pitiiee. .;  Anna  IN'liovna,  ( 'at.herin»-\;  daughter,'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  AGE  OF  CATHERINE   THE   GREAT 

[1762-1796  A.D.] 

We  must  acknowledge  that  in  many  respects  Catherine  was  far  from 
irreproachable  ;  her  very  accession  to  the  throne  casts  a  dark  shadow 
on  her  moral  image.  But  the  reproaches  that  must  be  made  to  her 
on  this  account  cannot  but  be  counteracted  by  the  thirty-four  yoars 
of  greatness  and  prosperity  which  Russia  enjoyed  under  her  and  to 
which  the  popular  voice  has  given  the  appellation  of  the  Ago  of 
Catharine.  —  SHTCHEBALSKI^ 

THERE  are  few  names  so  popular  in  Russia  and  so  dear  to  her 
Catherine  II.  The  generation  of  men  who  belonged  to  her  time  sp 
with  the  most  profound  emotion.  Memoirs  and  reminiscences  o 
temporaries  breathe  almost  without  exception  the  same  ardent  de^ 
sort  of  worship  of  her.  In  opposition  to  these  feelings,  foreign  rep- 
represent  her  as  cruel,  heartless,  and  unscrupulous  to  the  last  degr 
authors  represent  her  as  a  sort  of  monster.  However  strange  such 
tions  may  appear,  they  can  readily  be  accounted  for.  Foreigners  ' 
erine  II  more  from  the  side  of  her  external  policy,  which  was  cert; 
unsparing  and  unscrupulous  in  the  means  employed;  they  refer 
to  her  private  life,  which  was  certainly  not  irreproachable.  Russif 
other  hand,  felt  above  all  the  influence  of  her  interior  administrat 
contrasted  sharply  with  that  of  her  predecessors  by  its  mildness, 
was  full  of  useful  and  liberal  reforms.  The  Russians  of  her  day 
remain  indifferent  to  the  glory  with  which  Catherine  surrounded  Ru 
thus  to  the  descendants  of  Catherine,  acquainted  as  they  are  with  1 
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tfivni  of  her  both  by  Russians  and  foreigner.,,  si,,-  appears  a,  (h(.  hv,,.r..(1(l  , 
KM.   o!  anf.qmty;  h«-r  visage  when  turned  to  the  n,i!;h  huuri,  •-  ,     v,  -  i"    ' 
;m<    'mwelcomm-   that    on  th,  contrary,  whirl,  isf,,n».l    7,i:,n     i'{  ,4  T 
lull  oi  majesty  and  mildness.  »m.....i.,   ls 

Tin-  sfate'of  affairs  was  very  much  oufamdnl  when  ('athrrii.,.  MS,,.,,.!,,  I 

;;;  '  of'^;;:-  •"  '  '",  ihv;f  r">r  uf  tht>  ™i™-  ;i<«i  »<  ^\^  <<>  -"--'  •  ,  ; 

.«  oil  he  hrs    ads  oi  tin-  new  empress  was  Mu-  conclusion  of  p,,,,,.  witl    .;, 
ho.se  who  had  Jaken  part  m  the  S,v,-n  Y,,trs'  War.     X,,,  ,,,.;,  r  ;1UV  ,  (  '  '  ' 
In.,.'  <n  luissm  in  h«:lpmK  (|«.  |vin,  nf  i.ru;tfia  in  ,,is  ^     -  \<>         • 

-       •  '  ' 


not  ,,,,w«l,r  it  It,(,       ry  t     as        ' 
" 


as 

••'««'«•       J  «tu  of  tol.Tahly  luartwl  t.-^-s,"  «ii,l  s|w.,  ju  {!,«.  fi,,,,  .invs    ,/.    - 
Jujr  a<r,^»on  to  t!,«  (hron,,  („„„„  of  th.  nnU-assadol-s  fo  tlu  'hs   i  J  ,,'  t  r  ' 
but  !  \vdl  »«;yi'rlM.pi  war  without  a  cause;  if  J  b«^iu  war  il  will  n't  1      ,'. 
t  u-  ,,n,pnW  l.JiwilM.lh  did     -  to  pl,a.,  oth,rs,  hut  oniv  wl,  ."'     f  ','„;' 

a!'l«-  lor  myself.        J'hm,  word.,  „„•  ..haructcrisfic  of  all  ('al  h,  ri  u/s  fu  -       , 
l"n;n  policy;     o  Iwt.-u  to  th.-.u  wa,s  not  without    .rnli  .  t        ,     tn          - 


, 

±i!i;^  - 

i,;|iM^£rh^ 

c.msid.-ra  ions  which  did  not  trml  to  the  furthrranc<.  of  th-  -1,  rv  -  ml  ,  ,,7 
pmfy  ol  her  .lonunums,  \Ve  have  already  «vn  hv  what  Uis  -  ev  ,  ,'' 
II..M-M  ev,,,_  to  hesacnlh-eof  their  dimity  (h-  pn-c-dnu,  ,' 


,,, 
,n  ohianuuK  the  recognition  of  Uu-ir  rhrht-  to   Ih-  i,n    -  r     t    1  • 

;;;;;i(;t:  ^^w^i  >;  ..»i.v  ,,,,,w  i^iK-th,  and  that  ,IIt,i,.r  i  .  V,  ;  i    ,; 

'•''•  ;it  •'»  l("''-"r"  <;<'i»rts  (he  Kussmn  ainha.-^a-ior  inu.-if,  fl;!  pn-vinu-lv    vi  • 

i:;.1:,n";r;  '•";•';;:'  n;"  '•  vr'1  ;!"ili;i;:s:iil"r;  "«•  l;it(-  -"i"--  in/-.  -'  i  V-i  , 

••';;;  lh;i    i»--  .-i;-"M  '«•  -i;-.-.  \vh,n  <  ath-rin,  ,,„„,.  ,,,  ,!it.  ,!,,,,„;' 

.'  ,i    '     '"V    '"  !"'r    "  1V'"'W  »!'«••  «-^:'«:-'u..nt:   .  !,,.  h,,«,v,r,  vrv  d,,td,,'llv 

'      ,    '  v    '  ,"  •"'I'/""1  '•'".'»!»:'V'1'"1  th;it  i(  ••l""iM  1-  'l--!:m-,|  tl,,.1  :!„.  v.tlll;i 
'"'••!;  "!t.;iii  r,.|.-,l.,m:  w.ili  th,,  ,-  ,,„„•(:  that   did  „„(   ,•,.,•„,,„;  ,.  l,,r  in   (   ' 

;i";';'v;  "ir  :  -  :'lillii>  ••'"•••"|->-'U-i,i.-il.h,,w,.v,.r.w,:m  nd';,'  „  . 

V;     '"•"'     I'-'"."'   t..,-  .var-.       Such   w,.n.   „„.   ,:r   ,    ,,,,;  ,,f    ,,„.   ,„.,,.  (.!'(.1(; 

111  "-"'«  t"  "»^'u  .'..x.-n,.,,,-,,.  :;   jis..v  «,.,-,-  h,,M.  ;,,,„.  ,,„!  ,1,.,,.,,.,,,,  .  |  -•/ 


!!^ 

^ 

,„,,     ,,r,»«h,     «.',,  v  and   n,,,,!,,,,. 


,1  ,„  ,;„„.„, 

.,-  ,,,,«,.r,,,f 


H'tl   «,    -I'  'I    t!:»'    ttlll     of     fltf 


:r  rinpnrs. 

**  r      '       ^  !«    I'1'  VnU  lii.'iV  lit-  jj|  ?iu|ild    *' 


'  •  '*:*  *  I   ^  *  M'irjru- 1  rufir*  !y  In  <  IMC! 

"  '"  \MMI  TM+.  i'.rf  i     f,,    ?jt^  ^iH  I|M|    J^JK, 
'   l  V'«'^j.f  J'i   H       h»«  ttri,"  lint  yi*f  tliirfy- 
1     '  tf*'^   !l  |(>f       rif!«'f    rurjrr,   hr    }ja,i    f.nkrli 

A»"-«T.  PI  f!i*-fhfr.M't».*r  i«f  H  l»r;ivf  Militii-r, 
^  ti»«  ,M-fr  -.inu  uf  r.'itl.rrini-  in  the 
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throne  he  was  already  quartermaster-general.    In  1763  he  was  entrust 

the  pacification  of  the  peasants  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia. 

well  educated,  industrious,  and  was  recognised  by  everyone  as  an  ate 

honest  man.    'It  was  this  last  circumstance  that  determined  Catherine  g 

Having  selected  for  herself  her  "  closest  helper/7  with  whom  she  won 

to  be  in  constant  relations,  the  empress  considered  it  necessary  once 

to  have  a  clear  explanation  with  him,  and  with  her  own  hand  wr< 

"  instructions  "  in  which  she  expressed  her  own  views  on  Russia,  on  t 

branches  of  the  administration,  and  on  herself  personally,  drawing  1 

trait  for  him  as  empress :  .     . 

"  The  Russian  Empire,"  wrote  Catherine,  "is  so  vast  in  its^exte 
any  other  form  of  government  excepting  that  of  an  autocratic  sc 
would  be  prejudicial  to  it;  for  any  other  would  be  slow  of  aecompl 
and  would  include  in  itself  a  multitude  of  diverse  interests  and  passior 
tend  to  the  weakening  of  the  administrative  power.  No,  there  musl 
sovereign,  invested  with  authority  to  destroy  evil,  and  who  este< 
public  welfare  as  his  own.  Other  rulers  are,  in  the  words  of  the 
hirelings."  . 

The  first  institution  in  the  empire  is  the  senate.     Catherine  thus  c 

it  to  the  young  procurator-general:  "  In  the  senate  you  will  find  two 

but  in  my  opinion  a  wise  policy  does  not  require  that  much  regard  si 

paid  to  them,  lest  too  much  firmness  should  thus  be  given  them: 

manner  they  will  disappear  the  sooner;  I  have  only  kept  a  watchful  < 

them  and  have  used  men  according  to  their  capabilities  for  one  o 

another.    Both  parties  will  now  try  to  catch  you  for  their  side. 

you  will  find  men  of  upright  character,  although  not  of  far-seeing  h 

in  the  other  I  think  their  views  are  wider,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 

always  advantageous.    Some  think  that  because  they  have  been  ir 

another  country  for  a  long  time,  everything  must  be  arranged  in  po 

the  good  of  their  beloved  land;  and  everything  else  without  oxceptic 

with  their  criticism,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  interior  administ] 

founded  on  the  law  of  the  rights  of  nations.    You  must  not  regard  el 

party  or  the  other,  but  be  courteous  and  dispassionate  in  your  helm 

both,  listening  to  everything,  having  only  the  good  of  the  country  an< 

in  view,  and  walking  in  firm  steps  to  the  shortest  road  to  truth." 

The  senate  "  by  its  want  of  attention  to  the  deeds  of  certain  of  i 
fathers  left  its  fundamental  principles,  and  oppressed  other  courts 
which  the  lower  tribunals  fell  greatly  into  decline.  The  servility  and  11 
of  persons  in  these  tribunals  is  indescribable  and  no  good  can  be  < 
until  this  evil  is  done  away  with.  Only  the  forms  of  bureaucracy 
filled,  and  people  do  not  dare  to  act  uprightly  although  the  interest 
state  thus  suffer.  The  senate  having  once  passed  its  proper  bour 
now  difficult  to  accustom  it  to  the  necessary  order  in  which  it  shoul 
Perhaps  for  the  ambition  of  some  members,  the  former  measures  }u 
charm,  but  at  any  rate  while  I  live,  it  will  remain  my  duty  to  comi 
The  "servility"  of  the  members  of  the  government  offices  was 
to  the  senate,  but  the  senate  was  not  to  repair  the  evil  it  had  occasioi 
a  ukase  of  the  19th  of  December,  1763,  Catherine  required  that  th 
ernment  offices  should  be  filled  by  worthy  and  honest  men."  The  n 
this  ukase  is  explained  in  the  above-cited  instructions  to  Prince  Vi 
In  these  instructions  Catherine  draws  his  attention  to  the  great  bun 
ness  for  the  people  of  the  duties  on  salt  and  wine,  but  she  confidi 
particular  care  the  question  of  silver  or  copper  money,  which  had  lo 
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ested  her,  as  well  as  the  position  of  trade  and  commerce.  u  This  verv  dedicate 
mutter,"  she  says,  **c»f  which  many  persons  find  it  unpleasant  to  hear  must 
however  be  looked  into  and  examined  by  you/1  Catherine  did  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  the  laws  required  amending.  "Lack  of  time  alone'*  she 
says,  "has  prevented  the4  introduction  of  reforms/' 


young  procurator-general  what  he 


Catherine  did  not  forget  to  tell  the 
views  were  on  the  frontier  country  of 
Russia:  4*  Little  Russia,  Livonia,  and 
Finland  art*  provinces  that  must  be  gov- 
erned in  conformity  with  their  privi- 
leges; to  violate  them  by  revoking  them 
all  suddenly  would  be  quite  unseemly, 
to  call  them  foreign  count  ries,  ImweveY, 
and  treat  them  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  more  than  an  error-  -it  might 
rightly  !>e.  culled  stupidity.  These*  pro- 
vinces, as  also  that  of  Smolensk,  must 
by  the  lightest  possible  means  be  grad- 
ually russianised  HO  that  they  shall 
cease  to  bo  looked  upon  as  wolves  in 
the  forest.  Tin*  attainment  of  such  an 
object  is  quite  easy  if  sensible  persons 
are  chosen  for  the  governors  of  these 
province's.  When  there  is  no  longer  a 
hetman  in  Little  Russia,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  abolish  even  the  appellation 
of  hetman/' 

Having  initiated   Prince  Yia:;em;;ki 
into    the    mo.st  secret   matters,   having 
rcmindc-d    him    thai   a   procurator  feu 
eral  in   the  exercise  of  hu  functions  is 
obliged    to    ti|»l»o:.e   the    mo.-;t    powerful 

'"'  II  I  !»!»*•*« 

personage;-!     and     that      therejnre     flu* 
.voverehrn    potter   'IM   hi;   only    Mtpport, 
Catherine  in  the  following  prrvaw  e\ 
pressed  her  views  on  her  own  ,vnvereifu 
power: 

"You  ought  tn  kntnv  with  win  an 
yon  have  to  do,  OreaNionN  will  ari.-.e 
tiaily  which  will  lt\'td  y«»tj  to  ::eek  lnv 
coui);-:eL  ^*<»u  v\  ill  find  that  I  have  no  v.v  M».-.  M.^^.-,  isu*  WtiM.\.\ 

other   nim,1!    than    th**    hi^he--t   \\eliare 

and  rJory  of  the  fatherland  and  de-.itv  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  my  Hul*ierts 
of  whatever  c«»n«Uti«»n  they  may  b*\     My  only  a;;piratioji  IM  that  bo'th  within 


am 


without  lav  i 
'rvril.      I  l»»\ 


tr;tu* 


truth 


uillity,  <i<«nt*'nfmttnt,  and  peaci*  should 


I  hf-ar  that  all  r.-t 
ence  that  p»-r:i<u: 
that  1  rr»juir«*  n»* 
draiinj's,  and 
an«l  ,\ 


tf-riii  you 

-;  with  j  u** 

Hat  !«*ry  t*n.»jn  y«»u, 

iitvv-t  m  fhr  affair/ 


.M  an  lt»»!ir;;i  in:in; 
qtialiti*4-i  ran  livt 


»uf 
of  . 


air<     yi»u  may  sp**ak    it,   fearing 
i.o»i  can  !«*  nrcurnplished    by  it. 
hup**  to  ^low  yuu  by  t*x|HTi- 
happily  at  cniift.      I  "will  add 
.nlrly  frank  nc.s^  and  sincerity  in  your 
t;it**/f     Such  an  administration     ro- 


pnnciplf,s  ^avi*  C4:i!!ii-riiH*  full  rii'ht  to  look  calmly 
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THE  POLISH  SUCCESSION;  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NATIONS 

A  subject  of  deep  gravity  soon  claimed  her  attention  —  the  appro 
death  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  succ 
Two  parties  were  contending  for  power  in  Warsaw  —  the  court  part 
minister  Briihl  and  his  son-in-law  Mniszek  at  its  head,  and  the  party 
looked  to  Russia  for  support  and  had  for  chiefs  the  Czartoriski.  Th 
named  faction  wished  to  assure  the  succession  to  the  prince  of  Saxo 
aim  in  which  France  and  Austria  shared,  and  the  second,  planning  to 
piast  or  native  noble  who  should  belong  to  their  party,  chose  as  car 
a  nephew  of  the  Czartoriski,  Stanislaus  Poniatovski.  Thus  France, 
in  1733  had  waged  war  in  the  cause  of  a  piast  against  the  Saxon  can 
now  came  to  support  the  Saxon  against  Poniatovski.  The  face  of  affa: 
completely  changed,  and  the  Polish  monarchy,  growing  weaker  day  t 
arrived  at  the  point  where  it  could  no  longer  stand  erect  save  by  the 
Saxony,  a  German  state.  Frederick  II  had  as  much  reason  to  ^dr< 
increase  of  power  for  Saxony  as  for  Poland,  since  Saxony  was  an  inv 
enemy  of  Prussia  in  the  empire,  as  was  Poland  in  the  regions  of  the  ^ 
Russia,  which  had  formerly  fought  against  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  fat 
law  of  Louis  XV,  was  now  to  oppose  the  candidate  favoured  by  Fran 
Austria;  it  was  eager  also  to  prevent  the  accession  to  the  throne 
Polish  noble  wielding  too  much  power  of  his  own.  The  choice,  theref 
Stanislaus  Poniatovski,  a  simple  gentleman  without  personal  follow 
influence,  met  fully  the  desires  of  Frederick  II,  the  interests  of  the  I 
Empire,  and  the  private  feelings  of  Catherine  II,  who  was  happy  to  I 
a  crown  upon  one  of  her  former  lovers. 

^  When  Augustus  III  finally  died,  the  diets  of  convocation  and  of  el 
stirred  up  great  agitation  all  over  the  country.    The  two  rival  parties 
fiercer  strife  than  ever;  at  last  the  Czartoriski  called  upon  the  Russian 
to  help  drive  out  their  enemies,  and  it  was  under  the  protection  of  i 
bayonets  that  Poniatovski  inaugurated  that  fatal  reign  during  which  I 
was  to  be  three  times  dismembered  and  in  the  end  wiped  completely  f  r< 
list  of  nations.    Three  principal  causes  were  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
ancient  royal  republic: 

(1)  The  national  movement  in  Russia,  which  aimed  to  complete  i 
ritory  on  the  west  and  recover,  so  said  its  historians,  the  provinces  whk 
formerly  been  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia,  Blaa 
sia,  and  Little  Russia.  With  the  national  question  was  mingled  another 
had  already  led,  under  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  to  a  first  dismembenr 
the  Polish  states.     Complaints  against  the  operations  of  the  uniates  ha 
tiphed  in  Lithuania,  and  Russia  had  frequently  attempted  to  intervene, 
the  Great  protested  to  Augustus  II  against  the  treatment  accorded 
co-religiomsts  in  Poland,  and  Augustus  had  issued  an  edict  assurin 
exercise  of  the  orthodox  religion;  but  this  never  went  into  effect  ow 
the  inability  of  the  monarchy  to  repress  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  the  J 
In  1723  Peter  begged  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  but  his  petitio 
refused  and  the  abuses  continued. 

(2)  The  coyetousness  of  Prussia.    Poland  being  in  possession  of  \v 
Prussia,  that  is  the  lower  Vistula  including  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  e 
Prussia  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Brandenburg  mon 
which  was  thus  made  a  divided  state.    The  government  of  Warsaw 
mitted  moreover,  the  serious  error  of  confounding  Protestant  and  ort 
dissenters  and  harassing  them  alike. 
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<;i>F\T 

'  l  ' 


(.{)    I  he  inevitable  enkindling  of  Poland  in  it.s  turn  bv  tl.«-<r,iri«  ,,rr.,- 
that  spread  abroad  .luring  the  eighteenth  eenturv.    Pnniat     U d     ,,'',"'''' 
<>n  lightened  otlus  countrymen  had  long  penvnvd  the  <,mt  a     '     I      ,      'i, 
national  anarchy  as  ,t  prevailed  at  home  and  the  order  that    v-  Jl    i, „        , 
ished  m  mMghhounng  states.     Nevertheless,  while  1'ru-ia    Ku-  ,       n,      ' 
Inn  wen-  e.xertmg  every  effort  to  re  form  then^-lves  int'n  .triefU          i 
M  i'luv  !  ,'.  " "  ,MtUI<>luilK  "I^'"-"'%  to  the  fraditlo,,sof  thM^ulal    ,,'.s0  !n!i 

i  i'      nU  e  ,         r  |l'UrVJTlUI  Ill<1I1!rhi('S  '"  «H  sn  f«r  «J'' •"'  H.at  when  -'.f  ' 
««•  mpulse  to  n- drill  dul  eome  it  hastened  the  dissolution  ,,f  the  counh-v 

i  lorn  a  Hoeta    point  of  v«t\v  Polaiul  was  a  nation  of  jirnetiltui-il  *>,>r- 
above  w  hit-It  had  IxH-n  Hup(.rirnpo.se<i  a  ntuuerous  petty  nof    i  t    h  •        ' 

I«TweHe,Hm'rff<'  t0   '  ?T  ^f.^'1"^'  Ilfr'linst  w  ""«*«'  '      ^  !'' 
l».uerles,s.     ihere  existed  no  thinl  estate  unless  we  can  desig    ,te  ]?  il'S 

name  a  few  thouHmul  Catholic  bourgeois  and  a  milli,  n      wL    it      i 
mter<-st  in  maii.tainir.g  a  conditkm  of  things  th  t  "em  e  Ml  e  n't  ™" 
lastmg  opprobnum      1-Yom  an  economical  point  <.f  view    I  e    mi/4       [ 
jmya  .nntcHlagncuilturecarri.ulcn,  by  serfs  afiertlHMn.s  pr     it  4o  ! 

but  httle  connnems  no  nuiustrieH,  and  no  public  linances       , ' ,     ,,     ( ,   K! 

Sr;::ts;;;hS 


^ 


^^ 

ry   and  no  fortresses  '          ' 


•«  ,  '  •  '    "      T    »       »  '  »  *  »"      i  MI  l-H  , 

.  n<*  name  on  tn»nti<«r,s  that  wrrr  thus  It»f( 
nirans  ot  dt»fcnn»  had  a  nation  divided  ;i--:nn-t 
n'(1  ^'ld  inun  thr  ninny,  against  fhr  (hivr^iM^v 

n    v •  •  -      M    V*        W    i         *-S|4    li  T  Ul1  S1<h^  au(1  wli<t;:r  ;>^ba::,;ador;;  had    llon. 
pout  i  flian  its  own  kmtf  in  Ins  di^is? 

(JjflK-nne  and   Kred(.nrk  were  agn,,i  „„  twil  ,,,,,,,;,,        iu|  ,   (n     ; 

J,'',"::    'VVpT.'^"'111  1>r"V"!tt  a"-V  n'lnn"  i11  'I'"  ••".arelu;,!,,,,,,, 
uiuiin  \\iai  tt  m.tiie  J  (.land  their  ea:-;y  prey.      I'.y  affeelin,";  d.  e-.pmi-  r  the(",ii-e 

in  i  /  * )« )  i  v  c  j  j  1 1 1 '  \  "'i  k  i  '  §  if  s 1 1  j»  1 1 1 1  >i  1 1 ,  *  iii  i    «     ^  \  t '  t  *      1 1 

»»*-'»»+*»<<j\jj,,HjlfjljHll.j(}^j-}j-., .  ||i.i||(i|      \\Illfi'    I      tl'''!'!      »    i-   .» •          I         1 

fi»l!ow.-r:i  of  (he  (Ireek  religion  had  bmi  i 

•dlVh«U ('',",'•!'!  !f}',,tlir  ;":rru,t;u'  •lllti'""!»"i  'h.-v  w,-iv  in  (i,;.  ii;ii,ii  ,,f  fiummnni'i"' 
j.^^'"       '«"".K»winUilliJm]ii(!int.-i  ..(  tlu-  villa,',- ..  and  handinj'  t|,,.,,,  tmvthrr 

l.i'iviii"  tlmn  v  ,-!'''/'  ;il  V,    i     '*,'  H  tu(|r'1fnlr:!lt'  '!"•'»  '"  <-nnf.-;.s.  and  di.s- 
I  i.iung  !i!.un\  u»l-,  anil  .Mtaktvi  (,,  lutuind; 
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!>,.',.    .'v'  .,",(•      j'"-''        }.".        ^'l!  !l  W:'L'i  I"''''"'  -afV  (11:1     lire   tu  )}|i-   pi-iiplf   (he 

lenilv  (',i.i,".'   I  'A';''".'1"''    '"''        !'!)'''''diiu.;  l.-^j  4:d..r..     The  diet  of  ITnVi  vio- 

,'p'--'^  iii !'£v!'. -!r  ..'rt/.i-'.li-'-v  !!i!l-'-!l'         "      !"if-V  (i"ur"v'4i  wil"  h;il!  '"'''I  i" 

I{'-P"«».  ^ifh'-rii^:,  and.^ad.'.r.'.nivd  "f!?.-"  ili.^il'lr1,"'''!'/'^..-..!-!   to   the 
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negotiated  the  details  of  another  partition  with  Prussia;  and  the  ki 
the  diet  were,  as  before,  compelled  to  sanction  it.    By  it  the  Russian  \ 
was  extended  to  the  centre  of  Lithuania  and  Volhinia;  while  the  ren 
of  Great  and  a  part  of  Little  Poland  were  ceded  to  Frederick  William. 
to  the  honour  of  Austria,  she  had  no  hand  in  this  second  iniquity. 

The  territory  of  the  republic  was  now  reduced  to  about  4,000 
miles;  and  her  army,  by  command  of  the  czarina,  was  in  future  not  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Poles  were  never  deficient  in  bravery;  ai 
were,  on  this  occasion,  sensitive  to  the  national  shame.  They  felt  t 
narrow  limits  still  allowed  them  would  soon  be  passed,  and  that  their  : 
ing  provinces  were  intended  soon  to  be  incorporated  with  the  neighl 
states.  A  general  insurrection  was  organised;  an  army  voluntarily 
and  Kosciuszko  placed  himself  at  its  head.  For  a  time  wonders  were  v 
by  the  patriots;  though  opposed  by  two  great  enemies  —  Russia  and 
—  they  expelled  the  enemy  from  most  of  the  fortresses;  and  even  win 
tria  acceded  to  the  coalition  and  took  Cracow  they  were  not  despondh 
effect  impossibilities,  however,  was  an  absurd  attempt :_ the  majoritj 
to  be  so,  and  they  sullenly  received  the  foreign  law.  Koscius^ko  w; 
prisoner;  the  last  outworks  of  the  last  fortress  were  reduced;  Warsaw 
luted;  Stanislaus  was  deposed;  and  a  third  partition  ended  the  exisl 
the  Polish  Republic.  By  it  Austria  had  Cracow,  with  the  country  1 
the  Pilitza,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bug.  Prussia  had  Warsaw,  with 
ritory  to  the  banks  of  the  Niernen.  The  rest,  which,  as  usual,  was  tl 
share,  fell  to  Russia. 

Far  mth  Turkey  (176.9-1774  A.n.) 

The  wars  with  this  power  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Cat 
reign;  yet  they  were  not  originally  sought  by  her.  The  Porte,  at  1 
gestion  of  the  French  ambassador,  whose  master  was  anxious  to  cli 
from  her  meditated  encroachments  on  Poland,  was,  unfortunately  f< 
induced  to  declare  war  against  her.  The  Grand  Seignior,  indeed, 
ally  of  the  republic;  and  he  was  one  of  the  parties  to  guarantee  its  i 
donee.  But  his  dominions  were  not  tranquil;  the  discipline  of  his  an 
impaired,  while  that  of  the  Russians  was  improving  every  day.  I 
however,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  disadvantages  which  must  attend  th 
cution  of  the  war:  certainly  his  pride  was  flattered  by  the  insinuat; 
he  held  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  in  eastern  and  northern 
In  1769  hostilities  commenced  by  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  the 
which  was  the  vassal  of  the  Porte.  Azov  and  Taganrog  wore  sooi 
Moldavia  was  entered;  Seryia  was  cleared  of  the  Tatar  allies.  Bef< 
Kim,  however,  Prince  Galitzin  received  a  check,  and  was  forced  to  re 
Dniester.  A  second  attempt  on  that  important  fortress  was  equall; 
cessful.  But  the  Turks,  who  pursued  too  far,  were  vanquished  in  s 
lated  engagement;  and  the  campaign  of  1769  ended  by  the  aequi 
Kotzim. 

The  operations  of  the  following  year  were  much  more  decisive, 
disgusted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  favourite  Orlov,  resignexl  the  c< 
into  abler  hands  than  even  his  own  —  those  of  Count  Romanzov.  Tl 
tion  of  Jassy  .and  Brailov  was  preparatory  to  two  great  victories,  wl 
dered  the  name  of  Romanzov  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  his 
The  first  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  The  Turks,  in  number  cigh 
sand,  under  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  were  intrenched  on  a  hill,  in  a 
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too  strong  to  In*  assailed..  But  after  three  weeks,  they  became  weaned  of 
their  inactivity;  and  believing,  from  a  feint  of  (ho  Russian  genefal,  thai;  ho 
was  about  to  retire,  twenty  thousand  of  them  rushed  down  the  hill,  They 
were  repulsed  with  terrible  loss;  the  remainder  carried  dismay  into  the  camp; 
and  the  Russians,  taking  advantage  of  UK*  circumstances,  ascended,  forced  the 
intrenehments.  killer!  many,  compelled  the  rest-  to  flee,  and  seized  consider- 
able* booty,  with  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Retreating  towards  the 
Danube,  the  Turks  effected  a  junction  with  the  grand  vizir,  whose  army  was 
thereby  increased  to  150,000. 

Tnaware  of  its  extent,  Komanxov  pursued  with  ardour,  and  \va,s  sud- 
denly in  the  preseneeof  his  formidable  competitor,  1 1  is  position  was  a.  critical 
one.^  The*  vim  was  intrenched;  and  the  khan,  resolved  to  efface  the  shame 
of  his  recent  defeat,  wheeled  round  his  left  Hank,  and  encamped  behind  him, 
llenec  lie  could  not  move  backwards  or  forwards.  ( )n  the  following  day  (lie 
vixir  gave  the  signal  of  battle;  ami  the  contest  raged  for  some  hours  "with 
desperate  fury.  Annoyed  at  the  perpetual  discharges  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, which  alarmingly  thinned  his  ranks,  the  count  ordered  his  men  to  fix 
their  bayonets  and  rush  on  the  mtrenchments.  Here  the  struggle  was  more 
deadly  than  before;  but  in  the  end  numbers  yielded  to  discipline  and  valour. 
The  Turks  fled,  the  vi/.ir  with  them,  leaving  immense  stores  (among  which 
were  Mlt  pieces  of  cannon)  in  the  power  of  the  vie.lors,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  their  number  on  the  field.  Roman/ov  now  crossed  the  Dniester;  one  of 
his  generals,  Repnin,  reduced  Isinailov;  the  other,  Panin,  look  the  most 
important,  fortress,  Bender,  after  a  siege  of  three  months;  while  a  detach- 
ment from  the  main  army  sei/.ed  the  capital  of  Bessarabia. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  successes  of  the  year.  Not  satisfied  with  warfare 
on  land,  Catherine  resolved  to  try  her  fortunes  on  th(*  deep;  and  to  do  what 
none  of  her  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed  to  send  a  powerful  licet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  ris^ailiniL1:  her  enemy  iu(!reeer.  Many  new 
ship:;  \\rre  built;  many  Kmrli;;h  naval  oilircrs  peiv.uaded  to  command  them, 
and  to  teach  her  j-vamen  the  art.;  by  \\hich  the  MUperioriiv  of  Knidawl  had 
bern  :-;o  long  matntain«4d.  Tin*  t  Irerk,-;  were  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  their 
co  ivludoni-  (:-.;  the  e/arin.'iV.  f!»»ld  h:sd  raineil  over  the  chief:;,  an*!  a  general 
in  nrnvfion  of  the  pr-upl*«  wa.'<;  me«liiated.  Her  de:  ijfn>:  were  truly  gigantic 
no  It*.1.-:  than  to  drive  the  Mnh;titi!nei!;in:'.  from  Kuropi*.  The  lleet  .sailed, 
arrived  in  the  Archipi'laj'n,  di-:»*inb:irl,ed  both  *«n  the  i-lnnd".  and  the  conti- 
nent;  and  while  the  Turkr-h  pnv-.e;.--it»ir--,  were  a^-'ailed  on  tht*  Danul«%  they 
were  etjually  perilled  in  the;;e  ;.oiithern  latitude.-:, 

A  terrible  uarJar««  nou  ccinuneneed  the  ( Ireeks  everywhere  bntcliering 
the  Mohammedan.;,  the  latter  retaliating.  A  ii'ival  buttle  was  inevitable; 
the  ho:- tile  Heef-,  nt'-f  1^'twr-r^u  Scio  and  Nafolia:  the  engagement  continuctj 
until  nii/hf,  !o  the  uiaiiil'«---t  advanf Mi'e  nl  the  \\\i  •  iaie».  Thai  very  night  the 
Turki-'h  admir;d  wa.-  *.n  fonli'-h  a;;  to  run  hi-;  ;liip;-;  info  a  narrow  bay,  in  which 
h«*  \\a;:  iaJaisflv  bloel.nded.  S«»me  tire  -.hip-',  ;-i'iit  by  \'ire  Admiral  Mlphin- 
;  tone,  a.  Scnft-hman  in  the  -i-rvirr-  n!"  the  t-mprr.':--1,  ;  rf  a)!  of  them  on  lire;  and 
at  :  inn  re  thr  ii»lli»win^  ntunum.*  not  a.  !i:i.^  wa.-;  t«i  IK»  ,v;ern.  Thin  blow  sen- 
:>ibly  atleetr-1  the  Turl.'j,  e  -.peciatlv  :u"»  fh-s4  appearance  of  the  Hussijilir;  in  the 
Mfdif.-iTan'-an  h;id  i*ne«»ura^r»l  Trijuili,  M^ypt,  an*!  Syria  to  r<*be!  against 
tit**  IWte,  Ali  P»r-y,  th»-  i'overuor  of  lv/ypf,  an  abt<%  amtutious,  and  enter- 
pri.-iitir  iir  un^-nt,  \va;«  ready  to  a.-.i-.f  hi;  aIljr-4  uifh  all  his  might;  but  the 
incuparity  y*-t  e^reiM^u.-.  h;turhtine'./i  of  th«-  Hiu-.NJan  adminil,  Alexis  Orlovt 
prevented  them  Irnia  deriviiu1:  much  advantage  from  the  union.  The  year, 
h»»\V!'\ei\  \\a.--  t*ne  ni  brilliant  ;'Ueerx-  ;  aud  (  uthfiinc  wa:-  ,vu  t*Iated  that  she 
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built  a  magnificent  palace,  which  she  called  after  the  bay  in  which 
victory  was  gained. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  Orlov  again  resorted  to  the  Mcditerranea 
the  Russian  fleet  still  lay,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  Dardanell 
the  armies  on  the  Danube  renewed  their  operations.  The  position  o: 
was,  indeed,  critical:  not  only  was  one-half  of  the  empire  in  revolt; 
plague  had  alarmingly  thinned  the  population.  Fortunately,  how 
this  power,  the  same  scourge  found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Russia : 
ages  were  as  fatal  at  Moscow  as  at  Constantinople;  and  it  no  mor 
tlie  Christians  on  the  Danube  than  it  did  the  Mohammedans.  This 
slackened,  but  did  not  suspend  operations.  If  the  Russians  were  sc 
repulsed,  the  balance  of  success  was  decidedly  in  their  favour.  Tin 
lines  of  Perekop,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  were  forced  I 
Dolgoruki,  though  they  were  defended  by  fifty  thousand  Tatars;  t 
of  the  Crimea,  one  fortress  exceptetl,  was  subdued;  and  the  surname 
ski,  or  Conqueror  of  the  Crimea,  was  given  to  the  victor.  The  couni 
ever,  was  not  incorporated  with  the  empire:  on  the  contrary,  whi 
declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  it  was  proclaimed  as  merely  \: 
protection  of  Russia.  The  khan,  Selim  Girai,  being  thus  expelled,  [ 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  died.  The  exertions  of  the  (loot,  how 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  land  forces:  all  that  Orlov  effecU 
destroy  the  Turkish  commerce  on  the  Levant. 

During  the  year  1772  no  hostilities  were  committed,  and  negoti; 
peace  were  undertaken.  Though  the  two  contracting  parties,  jw 
their  representatives  to  Bucharest,  could  not  agree  on  the  eomliti 
were  anxious  to  recruit  their  strength,  after  the  heavy  losses  they 
tained  both  by  the  sword  and  the  plague.  Catherine  too  had 
motive  for  temporary  inaction;  she  was  busily  effecting  the  first  pa 
Poland.  With  the  return  of  the  following  spring,  however,  the  bar 
Danube  were  again  the  theatre  of  war;  but  this  campaign  was  not 
to  be  so  glorious  as  the  one  of  1771.  Its  opening  wan  unfavourab 
Russians:  while  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand,  under  Prince  Repi 
crossing  that  river,  they  were  surprised  by  one  of  the  Turkish 
many  perished;  about  six  hundred,  with  the  prince  himself,  were  n 
oners  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  Shortly  afterwards,  Romanxov, 
passed  that  river  and  was  marching  on  Silistria,  was  compelled  to  r 
steps.  At  Roskana  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  was  defeate 
vizir.  This  harassing  warfare  —  for  the  Turks  carefully  avoided 
action  —  thinned  the  ranks  and,  what  is  worse,  depressed  the  snir 
invaders.  Romanzov  was  no  less  averse  to  such  a  risk.  Nor  aid 
in  the  Mediterranean  effect  anything  to  counterbalance  their  indei 
destructive  operations.  What  little  advantage  there  was  belong* 
Turks. 

The  campaign  of  1774  promised  to  be  more  important  than  the  \ 
and  the  Porte,  from  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchev,  was  confident  o 
Several  actions  on  the  Danube,  which,  however  bravely  contested, 
result,  were  yet  considered  as  indicative  of  a  severe  if  not  a,  decisive 
But  the  anticipation  was  groundless.  Though  several  bodies  of  Tn 
were  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Pugatchev,  were  defeated;  tl 
Danube  was  crossed;  though  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  wen 
by  Soltikov,  and  another  body  still  stronger  by  Suvarov,  though 
himself  was  blockaded  in  Shuinla  —  Europe  was  disappointed  in  iU 
tions;  for  negotiations  were  opened  for  a  peace  which  was  soon  con 
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The  Tmilit  nf  Kntc}tuk-K<iui;-irt!ii  (  /<V /'  .\.i>.  } 

By  tlw  Treaty  of  Kufehuk-Kamardji  t.iuly,   177-h  Kn-:h  „!,(, ;,,,„,  ,,,, 
free  navigation  ol  the  Black  Sea,  the  riHit  <.fW •n-e  fhn  .',.   , 
:i  1:.W  tract  of  lan<l  between  the  BuK  and  ll.«-  /)M^?»T      it  P  1,  '"ir  il'"^    ' 
tn,s,s  ni  A.ov    TaKanroW,  K.-rtrh,  and  Kmburn.  ''The  i't        li  •    ?i± 
«:is  ceded  -.  -not,  n.deed,  (o  tli<-  Turks,  Lut  to  its  ,nvn  k|,:tn    w  ,        ,  '      j 

(ieclared  indrjiendetit,  must  of  iimwitv  hr  the  crr-itutv  .if  (I '  n. 

whose  hand*  those  fortresses  remained]     They  were  (he  krv-.    ,,  I  i"  !l('?min" 

!«  Kl'v  Uu'e  I?  *  "'  "Tn""1  "f  th"  l\h<'k  S<"'n-     A  "'"»  "'•'-""•    -it 
to  cielray  the  ex  H-JIWH  (»f  the  war  was  n  so  st uwhled-   hnf  it  «-,c  ,',.,.         • 

omm"li !-»m!m  ^  Wl"CrU  H"*i"1  <lt>riv<><1  fm'"  ""   <'('h<  '  '"''''^^'•'^  :minl«'. 

TflK   Minii.VTION'  OF  TIIK   KAIArt'CKS 

It  seemed  as  if  Oathenne'H  n-iKn  wasdef;tined  in  he  marked  hr  (11(,  „„,,, 

f»YTr<lm'Mm«»rt»i  /i^*/\t-»K.     ,k»i,}    /  *  „        f  ii  .  *    »         .  *M*IIA*  u   i»\     UK*    IllOMi 

,.\ua.oiiiiru!>  <\<.i»t;.s,  and  otu;  oi  tliem  was  this  sniinll.-ineuiis  dri.-ir<ure  of  -i 
ilmiH..ifi!rrUf  y  '         '  ''      I1'  lrnIV   thn>('  lmilliivi'  thousnndto  six   luindn-d 

^:;pK;:;?zt,;i:.J!;r:!;t,;'';2;:;rt 
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i!    "These  Tit  ir-'!'l   im      "''  ^'l'1''1'"  '"  1''"-!'(l'1  !ltl'.«|11'"  T/:inl.:in 
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number  of  men  and  horses  for  the  light  cavalry;  but  when  once 
from  a  rule  which  it  should  never  have  broken,  troubles  began  and 
ity  of  its  agents  multiplied  particular  iniquities  under  pretext  of  co. 
the  public  funds.  The  Russian  governors  and  even  the  minor  of 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  everything  was  permitted  them  be< 
were  sure  that  everything  would  be  ignored. 

Several  of  the  Kalmuck  chiefs  were  treated  with  indignity.     It 

lished  as  a  state  maxim  that  tl 
right  to  complain   against  inj 
protest  was  regarded  an  a  crim 
the  khan  Ubashi,  alive  to  his  pc 
fortunes  and  wretched  himself  t 
pride  and  rapacity  of  his  oppr 
had  taken  his  only  son  from  1m 
draw  a  picture  of  his  sad    p< 
wished  to  present  it  at  St. 
But  all  means  of  getting  there 
to  him.  This  attempt  only  agp 
fate  and  vengeance  waa  now  ac 
pression.     Here  is  exhibited  a 
esting  spectacle.      This  numer 
who, "by  joining  the  Lesghians 
pecially  in  the  condition  that  1 
was,  give  it  the  greatest  a  law 
out  terrible  retaliation,  had  no 
using  force.    They  had  come  tr 
and  had  been  deprived  of  it,  so 
drew.     They  withdrew   withe 
use  of  arms*  at  least  none  but 
were  forced  to  by  the  necessity 
ing  themselves   and   of    proa 
they  stood  in  need  of  for  thei 
their  large   herds    in    occupy i 
about  one  hundred  leagues  v 
route  nearly  twelve  hundred 
length. 

The  preparations  for  this  j< 
made  with  a  secrecy  which  con- 
from  Russia's  knowledge.  A  n< 
pie  travels  with  no  other equi 
its  herds,  which  furnish  its  c 
portion  of  its  nourishment.  ( ) 
to  change  locality  in  order  to 

ing  grounds,  it  might  without  arousing  suspicion  creep  nearer  an< 
frontiers  and  even  cross  them  without  being  stopped  by  detachm 
pursuit.  This  is  what  happened.  The  preparations  were  furth 
Ural  Cossacks,  who  had  experienced  the  same  troubles  with  HUH 
and  who  were  shortly  to  rise  in  open  rebellion  under  Pugal<'he\ 
more  the  migration  was  carried  out  like  all  those  of  northeaster 
with  this  difference,  however:  the  others  came  to  Europe  to  in 
and  destroy  and  replace  the  inhabitants;  while  this  one  was  reti 
ancestral  home  to  reunite  itself  to  the  empire  it  had  left  at  the 
preceding  century.  In  fact,  while  all  known  migrations  have. 
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from  the  northeast  and  east  to  the  west  and  south,  this  is  the  single  exception 
which  retrograded  from  west  to  east. 

It  divided  itself  into  several  columns  in  order  to  have  sufficient  stretch  of 
territory  to  pasture  the  herds,  and  the  first  column  left  the  Volga  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1770.  This  prodigious  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, formed  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  families  and  taking  with  it  an 
immense  number  of  cattle,  was  after  a  few  days  on  the  march  vainly  attacked 
by  the  Russians,  continued  its  journey,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  use  force 
in  making  its  way,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  appeared  in  the  Elenth  country 
on  the  borders  of  China  near  the  river  Obi.  Its  progress  may  be  calculated  at 
about  five  leagues  per  day,  a  rate  that  seems  almost  incredible  when  one 
thinks  of  all  that  composed  the  body.  They  also  had  with  them  as  prisoners 
a  hundred  Russian  soldiers  as  well  as  an  officer  named  Dudun  who  had  com- 
manded them,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  Drench.  It  was  indeed  a  strange 
destiny  for  this  officer  to  be  brought  to  China  as  the  slave  of  a  Kalmuck! 

The  Kalmucks  Reach  China 

Ubashi,  shortly  after  leaving  the  Volga,  had  informed  the  Chinese  of  the 
migration;  and  precautions  were  taken  in  advance  that  the  arrival  of  such 
.an  enormous  crowd  should  occasion  no  disorder.  The  emperor  of  China 
erected  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  most  important  places  to  watch  the  passing 
carefully  and  collect  the  necessary  provisions.  The  Kalmucks,  received  like 
old  subjects,  found  on  arriving  provision  for  clothing,  food,  and  shelter.  They 
were  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  in  an  extremely  ragged  condition.  They 
had  made  their  way  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  one  division  skirted  the  borders 
of  Siberia  to  gain  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Irtish,  the  other  kept  farther  south 
near  the  Usben  country  in  order  to  reach  that  of  the  Elenths  without  crossing 
the  Kobi  desert,  where  no  sustenance  would  have  been  found. 

They  lost  on  the  way  more  than  a  third  of  their  number  by  fatigue,  by 
sickness,  and  in  the  battles  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  wage,  especially 
against  the  wandering  Tatars.  They  were  but  four  hundred  thousand  on 
arriving.  To  each  family  was  assigned  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  as  much 
for  pasturage  as  for  agriculture,  to  which  the  government  desired  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  —  an  efficient  means  of  fixing  a  people  and  attach- 
ing it  to  the  soil  which  it  cultivates.  Ubashi  appeared  at  court  and  was 
received  with  honour.  Twenty  thousand  other  Tatar  families  who  had 
accompanied  Amusanan  in  his  flight  or  were  dispersed  along  the  Siberian 
frontiers  followed  the  example  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Volga,  and  returned  to 
their  old  homes.  The  Chinese  government  seemed  truly  paternal  in  greeting 
these  children  whose  long  misfortunes  finally  brought  them  back  to  their 
ancestral  homes. 

Catherine  on  learning  of  their  departure  became  justly  indignant  against 
the  Russian  officials  who  by  force  of  bad  treatment  had  pushed  the  Kalmucks 
to  this  extremity;  but  the  wrong  was  done,  and  it  was  impossible  to  right  it. 
As  soon  as  she  knew  what  route  they  had  taken  she  took  measures  to  have 
the  Peking  government  send  them  back.  The  emperor  replied  that  these 
people  were  returning  to  their  old  homes,  that  he  could  not  refuse  them  an 
asylum,  and  for  the  rest  if  she  wished  to  know  the  reason  of  their  flight  she 
had  only  to  ask  those  who  had  overwhelmed  these  people,  their  chiefs,  and 
even  their  khan  with  outrages  and  injustices.  Catherine,  despairing  of  bring- 
ing them  back,  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  several  bodies  of  light  troops  to 
protect  the  frontiers  the  Kalmucks  had  recently  left./ 
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INSURRECTIONS   AND   PRETENDERS 

A  riot  in  Moscow  having  clearly  revealed  the  depths  of  barbarism 
were  still  plunged  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital  —  the  Domestic  so 
eys,  and  factory-workers;  the  insurrection  headed  by  Pugatchev  v 
what  elements  of  disorder  were  still  fermenting  in  the  most  remote  j 
of  the  empire.  The  peasants  upon  whom  fell  the  whole  burden 
charges,  as  well  as  the  exactions  of  proprietors  and  functionaries,  dn 
their  ignorance  of  all  sorts  of  impossible  changes,  and  were  always  : 
follow  impostors;  many  were  the  false  Peters  and  Ivans  and  Pa 

started  up  with  worthless  e 


trade  on  the  credulity  of  t 
minds,  deeply  imbued  as 


tl: 


with  the  distrust  of  "  womei 
throne."  The  raskolniks,  mi 
age  and  fanatical  by  previous 
tions,  remained  in  their  forest 
Volga,  irreconcilable  enemies 
second  Roman  empire  that  wa: 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  i 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  : 
Zaparogians  of  the  Dnieper 
under  a  yoke  to  which  tin 
unused,  and  the  pagan,  Miu 
or  orthodox  tribes  of  the  Vol 
but  awaiting  an  opportunity  t 
their  former  liberty  and  ret 
lands  occupied  by  the  Russia! 
How  little  these  various 
ernable  elements  could  aceon 
themselves  to  the  eonditioi 
modern  state  has  been  shown,  - 
1770,  three  hundred  thousani 
Kalmuck-Turguts  abandone 
encampments.  Add  to  these 
tents  a  crowd  of  vagabonds  of  ; 
ruined  nobles,  unfrocked  mon 
tive  serfs,  aiul  pirates  of  thr 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  Russia  contained  in  its  eastern  portion  all 
terials  necessary  for  an  immense  jacquerie  ,s\wh  as  had  before  been  ui! 
by  the  false  Dmitri,  or  Stenka  Radzin. 

It  was  the  Cossacks  of  the  Jaik,  cruelly  repressed  after  their  insu 
in  1766,  who  were  to  provide  the  rebel  serfs  with  a  leader  in  the  j» 
Emilian  Pugatchev,  a  raskolnik  who  had  escaped  from  prison  to 
Passing  himself  off  as  Peter  III,  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  hand 
executioner,  he  raised  the  banner  of  the  HoLsteins  and  declared  his  ii 
of  marching  on  St.  Petersburg  to  punish  his  wife  and  plant  his  son 
throne.  With  a  following  of  but  three  hundred  men  lie  laid  siege  to  f 
fortress  of  Jaik.  All  the  troops  that  were  sent  against  him  passed  ov« 
side.  He  caused  all  the  officers  to  be  hanged,  and  put  to  death  all  th< 
in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  capturing  by  means  of  such  ti 
tion  several  small  fortresses  on  the  steppes.  By  Ins  intimates  who  k 
secret  of  his  origin  he.  was  treated  in  private  as  a  simple  (Wsaek 
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populations  were  deceived  and  received  him  with  the  ringing  of  hells.  Cer- 
tain Polish  confederates  who  were  captives  in  these  regions  organised  for 
him  a  body  of  artillery.  For  nearly  a  year  la*  kept  Ka/.an  and  Orenburg  in 
a  state  of  "terror,  defeating  all  the  generals  that  were  sent  against  him.  I  Va- 
aants  began  to  rise  against  the  nobles,  Tatars  and  other  tribes  against  the 
Russians,  until  the  bitterest  of  social  wars  was  unchained  in  the  whole  Volga 
basin.  Moscow  with  its  one  hundred  thousand  serfs  was  thrown  into  agita- 
tion; among  the  lower  classes  there  was  talk  of  liberty  and  extermination  of 
the  masters.  Catherine  11  charged  Alexander  Bibikov  to  cheek  the  pro- 
gress of  sedition. 

.Bibikov  was  aghast,  on  arriving  at  Kazan,  to  see  the  extent  of  the  de- 
moralisation, lie  wet  about  reassuring  the,  nobles  and  soothing  the  lower 
classes,  but  in  letters  to  his  wife  he  wrote:  "Conditions  are  frightful,  I  tear 
all  will  go  ill!"  Without  great  contidence  in  his  own  troops  he  decided  to 
attack  the  impostor,  whom  he  recognised  UH  merely  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the.  Cossacks,  Ho  defeated  Pugatchev  twice,  once  at  TatSslehev 
and  once  at  Kargula,  dispersing  his  army  and  seizing  his  cannon.  Hibikov 
died  in  the  full  flush  of  victory,  but  his  lieutenants,  Miehelson,  Cullon- 
gues,  and  (lalitzin,  continued  to  pursue  the  van* wished  pretender.  Hunted 
to  the  lower  Volga.,  Pugatchev  suddenly  ascended  the  river  and  pillaged  and 
burned  Kazan,  but  wan  afterwards  defeated  on  the  Knxnnka.  .Descending 
the  river  he  entered  Saransk,  Samara,  and  Tsarifsin,  and  though  hotly  pur- 
sued by  his  enemies  took  time  to  establish  there  new  munieinalities.  Mean- 
while the  populations  on  the  route  to  Moscow  wen*  awaiting  his  coming,  and 
to  meet  this  expectation  innumerable  Peter  Ill's  and  Pugalchevs  arose,  who 
at  the  bend  of  furious  bands  went  about  assassinating  proprietors  and  burn- 
ing chateaux.  It  was  high  time  that  Pugatchev  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
Tracked  down  bet  wet  MI  the  Volga  and  the  Jaik  by  Miehelsuu  and  the  inde- 
fatigable Suvarov,  he  was  taken  to  Moscow,  where  the  people  were  riven 
the  spectacle  of  his  execution. 

These  troubles  had  been  a  warning  to  Catherine  II,  and  she  still  bore  them 
in  mind  when  she  destroyed  the  /aparogian  Republic  in  IVVa,  Tin*  valiant 
tribes  of  the  Dnieper,  expelled  under  Peter  the  tlreat  and  recalled  under 
Anna  Ivnnuvna,  no  lunger  recognised  their  iormer  territory  of  rkrawe. 
Southern  Russia,  freed  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tatars,  wa.M  rapidly  being 
colonised;  cities  were  springing  up  on  all  ;'i*le-j  and  the  va^t-  herb  covered 
steppes  were  becoming  transformed  into  eulfi\at*'d  helds.  The  Xaparogiatis 
were  highly  displeased  at.  the  transiormatiun,  and  wi-.hed  to  have  their  lands 
restored  to  them  in  their  former  condition.  They  protected  the  hii**l<unnk;; 
who  wen*  constantly  hamming  the  enlMW-;t,s,  until  Potnnkin,  the  actual  crea- 
tor of  "new1*  Uussia,  wearied  of  such  uncnuilnftabte  neighbours,  occupied 
on  the  empress's  order  the  :-.itrhn  and  *le.<;f r^yed  it.  The  malcontent/*  lied  for 
refuge  to  the  lands  of  the  sultan;  the  jv.t  \teiv  oiv:uti:>ed  into  the  Cosxteks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  !7<X!  the  inlaid  of  Phanagonaand  I  he  southern  shore 
of  the  sea  of  A/ov  were  aligned  iu  them  a.-*  r*4--.-ideuce.  Such  w:u<  the  end  of 
the  great  Cossiiek  uprising  which  is.  heard  <»t"  t<»  day  only  in  the  songs  of  the 

During  tlie  reign  of  Catherine  favouritism  .ri!taiite»l  n  very  wide  develop- 
ment. In  her  Mt'nmir:-'.}  we  iiierl  \vifH  fh**  lollu\\ing  riiaracteri.^tic  [*assige 
which  is  not  tlevojtl  of  interest :  "  !  WHS  eud^wrd  by  nature  with  great  s«*nsi- 
tiv(*ness,  and  an  exterior  which  if  nut  fwautilul  NY  a*,  urvertheleMrt,  attnictivu; 
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I  pleased  from  the  first  moment,  and  did  not  require  to  employ  i 
pose  artifice  or  embellishments.  By  nature  my  soul  was  of  sue! 
character  that  always  when  anyone  had  spent  a  quarter  of  an  ho 
he  felt  perfectly  at  ease  and  could  converse  with  me  as  if  he  hac 
for  a  long  time.  By  my  natural  indulgence  I  inspired  confiden 
that  had  to  do  with  me;  because  everyone  was  aware  that  nothir 
santer  to  me  than  to  act  benevolently  and  with  the  strictest  hones 
venture  to  say  (if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  speak  of  myself)  that 
knight  of  liberty  and  lawfulness;  I  had  rather  the  soul  of  a  rnanj 
a  woman;  but  there  was"  nothing  repellent  in  this,  for  to  the^i; 
character  of  a  man  was  united  in  me  the  charm  of  a  most  arnia 
I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  these  words  and  expressions  of  my  self 
them  counting  them  as  true,  and  not  desiring  to  screen  myself  1 
modesty. 

"I  have  said  that  I  pleased;  consequently  half  of  the  tenij 
arises  is  already  included  in  that  fact  itself;  the  other  half  in 
naturally  follows  from  the  very  essence  of  human  nature,  becaus- 
jected  to  temptation  and  to  yield  to  it  are  very  near  to  each  other, 
the  very  highest  principles  of  morality  may  be  impressed  on  tin 
they  soon  become  involved,  and  feelings  appear  which  lead  one  in 
further  than  one  thinks.  For  my  part  even  until  now  I  do^not 
they  can  be  averted.  People  perhaps  may  say  that  there  is  o 
flight;  but  there  are  cases,  positions,  circumstances  where  flight  is 
in  fact  where  can  one  flee  to,  where  seek  a  refuge,  where  turn^i 
a  court  that  makes  a  talk  over  the  smallest  action?  And  thus  if 
flee,  then  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  whin 
is  essentially  pleasing  to  you.  Believe  me,  all  that  may  be  said  to 
this  is  hypocrisy  and  founded  on  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  h 
A  man  is  not  master  over  his  own  heart;  he  cannot  at  his  will  a 
his  fist  and  then  set  it  free  again." 

Both  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  not  without  founda 
judged  favouritism  under  Catherine.  One-sidedness  and  harshu 
ment  in  this  respect  have  however  deprived  both  contemporaries 
diate  posterity  of  the  possibility  of  dispassionately  estimating  the 
of  the  empress  in  general.  Taking  into  consideration  Catherii 
capacities,  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  her  te 
it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  in  accusing  her  we  m 
sight  of  the  age  in  general  and  of  the  morals  at  the  court  ir 
Favouritism  was  no  new  apparition  under  Catherine.  Almost  tin 
of  things  had  arisen  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna.  A 
unpleasant  impression,  however,  is  made  by  frequent  changes  o 
One  after  another  in  turn  there  were  "  in  favour  " :  Gregory  Orlo 
kov,  Potemkin,  Zavadovski,  Zoritch,  Korsakov,  Lanskoi,  Krnu 
nov  and  Zubov.  JBoth  Russians  and  foreigners  have  harshly  cer: 
erine  for  the  rapidity  of  these  changes,  which  were  unexpcctac 
times  without  any  visible  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  even  writ 
unfavourable  to  Catherine  have  praised  her  for  the  fact  that  no 
favourites  banished  from  the  court  was  ever  persecuted  or  pui 
history  presents  a  multitude  of  examples  of  cruelty  and  extrei 
ness  on  the  part  of  crowned  women  in  parallel  cases. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  favouritism,  given  the 
cupidity  of  Catherine's  favourites  and  of  their  relations,  friends,  a] 
ances,  cost  the  treasury  and  the  nation  very  dear> 
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Under  the  influence  of  new  favourites  and  other  confidants,  the  second 
half  of  Catherine's  reign  assumed  an  essentially  different  character  a*  regards 
her  actuating  motives,  although  in  the  outward  course  of  events  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  first  half  was  preserved.  When  Catherine  began  to  reign 
she  had  in  mind  n  policy  of  peaceful  splendour,  advised  also  by  Pamir,  she 
would  willingly  have  secured  the  sovereignty  of  Poland  by  pacific  means.  It 
was  only  the  force  of  circumstances  which  drew  her  into  an  undesired  war. 

Now  her  ambition  assumed  a  different  direction;  we  behold  her  reck- 
lessly Inmt  on  high-handed  conquests,  taking  the  initiative  and  deliberately 
making  plans  to  bring  about  new  wars.  And,  as  this  lias  often  proved  the 
case  when  government  is  vested  in  a  woman,  the  change  wan  e,aused  by  the 
most  intimate  personal  circumstances.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
relate  in  detail  the  paltriness  of  all  the  court  intrigues.  It  will  suilice  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Catherine,  weary  of  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Gregory  ( >rlov, 
tried  to  Bhake  off  his  yoke  and  only  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  wrenching 
herself  free.  She  Bent  him  at  the  time  of  the  plague  to  Moscow,  much  against 
his  will,  and  his  numerous  enemies  hardly  concealed  their  hone  that  he  might 
never  return.  The  empress  endeavoured  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  when  he 
returned,  but  he  struggled  to  remain  master  of  the  field  and  to  stand  his 
ground,  although  he  saw  himself  supplanted  in  her  personal  favour  by  au 
insignificant  young  officer  of  the  guards  called  Vusiltchikov. 

The  Ifiw  of  /Wrw/v*m 

When  Catherine  began  after  a  time  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  insignificance 
of  this  young  man,  the  much  discussed  ({eneral  (5regory  Alexandroviteh 
Potemkin,  known  to  the  empress  in  the  days  of  her  quarrels  with  her  hus- 
band, knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  moment  to  force  him- 
self almost  by  violence  into  the  long  coveted  po.sition  of  her  acknowledged 
and  honoured  favourite.  The  Orlovs  tried  for  Nome,  time  to  wrest  from  him 
his  sway  over  Catherine  and  over  Uus.-na,  but  they  were  obliged  finally  to 
give  way,  and  retired  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  which  had 
remained  the  national  capital,  the  capital  of  ancient  Muscovy  and  the  refuge 
of  all  who  had  reasons  for  avoiding  theeourf, 

There  is  much  in  this  strife  that  h  characteristic  of  time  und  place.  When 
(iri'gory  Orlov  was  forced  to  start  cm  hi:-5  dangrrmi.-s journev  to, Moscow,  many 
hoped,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  he  would  never  return.  When  he  reap- 
peared safe  and  sound  and  in  r  \rrllrnt  hr;ilth,:md  it  w;u«t  feared  that  he  might 
regain  his  lost  position  in  the  j.-ivuur  of  thr  rui^n^s,  many  a  shrewd  man  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  venation.  The  di-ifingui-ihrtt  t  irrmau  doctor,  Tudr,  to 
whom  may  be  ascribed  practically  all  the  expedient  mraMirrs  taken  in  Mos- 
cow against  the  plague,  remained  not  only  unrewarded,  but  was  unable  for 
along  time  to  obtain  e«»wp**nsati<»n  f«<r  the  lo,-.-i  of  his  wardfotie.  When  he 
finally  expressed  his  astonishment  thrtvat,  on«*  of  thr  M'naturs  is  said  to  have 
solved  the  riddle  with  the  dry  rnnail  ;  "  Writ,  why  did  you  bring  the  count 
back  alive?  "  Then  when  <  lrrgory  t  tijnv  rot  marrird  in  M»wuw  it  WHS  quite 
seriously  proposed  in  fhr  M-nutr  that  thr  murriai'r  i4muld  In*  dissolved  as 
sinful,  ana  that  flit*  fallen  favourite  and  IIM  \\iie  should  he  shut  tip  in  prni- 
tential  monasteries  breausr  th**y  had  marrird  within  thr  prohibited  decrees, 
The  eiupress,  who  had  Uv-tu\vrd  upon  h»*r  iurriirr  irirnd  tfie  title  of  prince  as 
u  consolation  and  a  farrwvJl,  \vri,M  aiu'rrr.l  J*y  this  drrrrr  .nttd  cuitsed  it  In  I.H* 
revoked.  However,  in  .^pitr  o!  thr  prof *-rt.ion  Hlforded  him,  CJregory  Orlov 
came  to  a  tragic  end  a  lr\v  yr:tr.-<  latrr  :  iiSir.  HfMlird  insane  —  n-s  tradition 
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will  have  it,  a  violent  death,  one  of  the  mysterious  occurrences  tlm 

b6CS?ttSP^npiesB  Catherine,  generally  so  acute  was  singulari 
concerning  Potemkin,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  he  was  afterw 
from  a  plfy  on  his  nkme.  He  was  the  son  o  axi  insignificant  n- 
Smolensk,  I  retired  major,  and  bore  a  name  till  then  unknown 
history:  a  man  of  doubtful  capabilities,  ignorant  and  m  fcu*  di 
bv  nothing  but  a  boundless  and  unscrupulous  egotism,  by  an  unr 
ing  for  coarse,  extravagant  pleasures,  and  by  the  nefarious  energy 
he  pursued  his  selfish  desires.  The  first  condition  for  his  enjoyi: 
was  the  power  to  exercise  a  boundless  autocracy  and  to  be  ab 
under  foot  not  only  those  who  bowed  before  him  but  also  those  whc 
to  resist  him.  .  .  , 

The  empress,  however,  as  a  woman  and  conscious  o!  her  u 

position,  feeling  the  need  of  energetic  support,  saw  m  the  man,  wl 

gigantic  frame  seemed  to  betoken  a  titanic  nature,  something  r< 

ordinary,  and  believed  him  destined  to  accomplish  great  deeds.     1 

kin  retained  his  ascendancy  even  after  he  had  withdrawn  froii 

intimate  favours  under  the  pretence  of  long-continued  ilHieult, 

thrust  forward  all  sorts  of  handsome  insignificant  young  men  wl 

after  the  other  loaded  with  riches.    Potemkin  understood  how  to 

distrust  which  the  empress  felt  for  her  son,  and  to  keep  it  confitai 

He  made  her  believe  that  she  was  continually  surrounded  by  uu 

he  was  the  only  one  who  would  protect  her,  and  more  especw 

was  the  only  one  who  would  wish  to  dp  so  under  all  circumstuno 

other  hand,  he  flattered  her  vanity  still  more  than  her  ambitio 

on  an  adventurously  large  scale,  by  fantastic  pictures  of  fame  ui 

which  he  suggested  to  her  imagination.    Thus,  he  pointed  to  tl 

of  Constantinople,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  tho 

of  a  Greek  empire  on  the  Bosporus,  not  as  triumphs  which  one  mi 

see  realised  in  the  future  but  as  deeds  which  might  and  should  be  u< 

within  the  next  few  years. 

The  general  idea  was  not  originated  by  Potemkin.     Field-Mar 
had  already  pointed  out  to  the  empress  that  Constantinople  was  tl 
goal  of  Russian  aspirations.    But  formerly  an  object  so  remote 
place  aroused  but  little  interest.    Now  everything  seemed  to  ha> 
within  grasp;  the  empress  was  to  wear  the  crown  of  the  new  (J 
during  her  lifetime;  now  the  idea  aroused  in  her  the  wildest 
The  very  fact  that  no  cautious  statesman  would  consider  these 
made  Potemkin  appear  all  the  greater  in  her  eyes;  his  assurance 
far  above  the  everyday  mediocrity  of  the  others. 

The  eldest  grandson  of  the  empress  received  the  name  of  Alt 
second  the  no  less  significant  name  of  Constantino.  The  forme 
time  to  inherit  the  Greek  crown  from  his  grandmother.  They  to 
manner  which  bordered  on  exaggeration  to  make  prophecies,  or  i 
to  the  whole  world  the  vast  schemes  with  which  they  deluded 
The  young  prince  was  not  christened  according  to  the  Russo-(5i 
somewhat  different  oriental-Greek  ritual,  as  it  was  practised  in  t 
of  his  future  empire.  They  tried  to  procure  a  Greek  nurse  for 
that  did  not  succeed  they  at  least  chose  one  called  Helen.  Greek 
were  found  for  him,  and  he  learned  modern  Greek  as  if  it  were 
tongue. 

The  fascination  which  Potemkin  exercised  over  Catherine  M; 
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but  t*ii  to  her  feeling  of  insecurity,  to  the  sup-port  Potcmkin  promised  her, 
and  to  the  vast  prosfK>cts  he  opened  out  for  her  ambition.  There  is  one 
thing  calculated  to  astonish  UH  and  that  is  that  neither  the  empress  nor 
Potemkin  \v*is  able  to  realise  how  insufficient  wiw  the  actual  might  of  Russia 
at  that  time  to  carry  out  these  gigantic  schemes.  It  was  scarcely  surprising 
that  Potemkin  should  Ixi  unable  to  judge  of  this,  for  he  wan  an  ignorant  man, 
who  was  wanting  in  the  most  elementary  political  foresight  and  was  besides 
no  thinker.  But  how  eamo  it  that  Catherine  should  be  so  deceived,  who  had 
studied  earnestly  and  had  by  that  time  accumulated  a  varied  experience? 
How  could  it  escape  her  that  the  comparatively  limited  financial  resources  of 
the  empire,  more  especially,  would  prove  quite  inadequate,  particularly  as 
they  were  anything  but  well  husbanded?  They  gave  themselves  up  light- 
heartedly  to  the  magic  of  the  bank- 
note prciHsami  thus  brought  down  un- 
told calamities  upon  Russia,  an  has 
been  the  ease  also  in  other  countries. 
But  this  calamity  did  not  stand  alone; 
it  is  in  fact  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  manifestation,  but  rather 
as  one  of  a  whole  series  of  necessary 
consequences  of  a  premature  effort  of 
Russia,  to  lay  claim  to  a  world-power 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
before  her  might  was  fully  established 
at  home  or  had  attained  sufficient 
maturity. 

The  fact  that  the  forces  of  the* 
empire  must  from  that,  time  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
foreign  policy;  that  little,  if  anything, 
could  IK*  done  for  the  development  of 
culture  and  industry  (and  that  only  .HM 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance*, 
t  hat  no  eonsidenit  ion  could  be  given  to 
the  most  necessary  reforms*  -none  of  tr.:v.i  I-IM»> 

these    circumstances    worked    Kussia 

such  visible  and  tangible  harm  UM  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  unennsoli- 
dat«'d  pajx'r  money  doomed  in  advance  to  depreciation;  MM  mat  tern  stood,  thus 
was  probably  H  greater  evil.  When  Uu^sw  entered  upon  the  grasping  policy 
of  Potemkin  she  l*egan  tu  lay  out  her  future  in  advance,  F,O  to  speak,  and  that 
on  a  .scale  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  gain  whieh  might  be  or 
tthich  \v:us  in  fact  attained.  The  evils  whieh  resulted  have  continued  to 
work  themselves  out  down  to  the  pnvient  day.  As  in  this  way  the  germs  of 
a  future  power  were  constantly  U'ing  ^uTiliced  in  order  to  conjure  up  power 
in  the  present  by  overdrawing  the  iv;inure«*s  in  hand,  tin*  real  advancement 
of  the  empire  was  paralysed*  arid  even  the  actual  might  in  which  they  gloried 
remained  partly  a  *ham  which  certainly  did  not  correspond  with  tin*  reality. 
When  later  it  beratue  necessary  for  Hur-^iu  tu  participate  in  the  momentous 
i-'tnunrles  which  involved  the  destiny  ni'  Kwnjw%  her  power  wan  not  matured, 
cnncrut  rated,  or  husbanded  fit  th»«  decisive  moment™  as  for  instance  the 
j'uwer  ni  Prussia  by  J'Yrderiek  'William  I;  her  future  prosj»eet,s  were  encum- 
bered !»y  a.  he.-tvy  t*ur«len  ;md  by  nmnifnld  obligations,  the  inner  development 
\V:LS  U-hind  the  times,  and  her  tamneml  positit»n  wius  shaken.  It  Ujcamt^ 
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will  have  it,  a  violent  death,  one  of  the  mysterious  occurrences  tha 


mpress  Catherine,  generally  so  acute  was  smgulo, 
concerning  Potemkin,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  he  was  after* 
?rom  a  play  on  his  name.  He  wa,  the  son  of  .an  *^™^ 
Smolensk,  a  retired  major,  and  bore  a  name  till  then  ™known 
history;  a  man  of  doubtful  capabilities,  ignorant  and  m  fact  d 
by  nothing  but  a  boundless  and  unscrupulous  egotism,  by  an  im 
ing  for  coarse,  extravagant  pleasures  and  by  the  nefarious  ;  energy 
he  pursued  his  selfish  desires.  The  first  condition  for  his  ergoyi 
was  the  power  to  exercise  a  boundless  autocracy  and  to  be  aL 
under  foot  not  only  those  who  bowed  before  him  but  also  those  wh< 
to  resist  him.  .  ,  , 

The  empress,  however,  as  a  woman  and  conscious  ol  ner  u 

position,  feeling  the  need  of  energetic  support,  saw  in  the  man,  w 

gigantic  frame  seemed  to  betoken  a  titanic  nature,  something  i 

ordinary,  and  believed  him  destined  to  accomplish  gretat  deeds.     J 

kin  retained  his  ascendancy  even  after  he  had  withdrawn  froi 

intimate  favours  under  the  pretence  of  long-continued  ill-licalt 

thrust  forward  all  sorts  of  handsome  insignificant  young  men  w. 

after  the  other  loaded  with  riches.    Potemkin  understood  how  to 

distrust  which  the  empress  felt  for  her  son,  and  to  keep  it  consta 

He  made  her  believe  that  she  was  continually  surrounded  by  (if 

he  was  the  only  one  who  would  protect  her,  and  more  especi; 

was  the  only  one  who  would  wish  to  dp  so  under  all  circumstam 

other  hand,  he  flattered  her  vanity  still  more  than  her  ambitw 

on  an  adventurously  large  scale,  by  fantastic  pictures  of  fame  a: 

which  he  suggested  ,to  her  imagination.    Thus,  he  pointed  to  t 

of  Constantinople,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  the 

of  a  Greek  empire  on  the  Bosporus,  not  as  triumphs  which  one  in 

see  realised  in  the  future  but  as  deeds  which  might  and  should  be  '<\ 

within  the  next  few  years. 

The  general  idea  was  not  originated  by  Potemkin.  ^  Field-Ma] 
had  already  pointed  out  to  the  empress  that  Constantinople  was  t 
goal  of  Russian  aspirations.  But  formerly  an  object  so  remote 
place  aroused  but  little  interest.  Now  everything  seemed  to  ha 
within  grasp;  the  empress  was  to  wear  the  crown  of  the  new  C 
during  her  lifetime;  now  the  idea  aroused  in  her  the  wildest 
The  very  fact  that  no  cautious  statesman  would  consider  thes 
made  Potemkin  appear  all  the  greater  in  her  eyes;  his  assuranc 
far  above  the  everyday  mediocrity  of  the  others. 

The  eldest  grandson  of  the  empress  received  the  name  of  Al 
second  the  no  less  significant  name  of  Constantine.  The  forme 
time  to  inherit  the  Greek  crown  from  his  grandmother.  They  t< 
manner  which  bordered  on  exaggeration  to  make  prophecies,  or 
to  the  whole  world  the  vast  schemes  with  which  they  deluded 
The  young  prince  was  not  christened  according  to  the  Russo-G 
somewhat  different  oriental-Greek  ritual,  as  it  was  practised  in 
of  his  future  empire.  They  tried  to  procure  a  Greek  nurse  for 
that  did  not  succeed  they  at  least  chose  one  called  Helen.  Greel 
were  found  for  him,  and  he  learned  modern  Greek  as  if  it  wen 
tongue. 

The  fascination  which  Potemkin  exercised  over  Catherine  IT 
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butetl  to  her  feeling  of  insecurity,  to  the*  mippnrt  Pofemkiii  promise  I  her, 
and  to  the  vast  prosjxx'ttf  he  opened  out  for  her  mutation.  Then*  is  one 
thing  calculated  to  astonish  us  and  that  is  that  neither  the  empress  nor 
Potemkin  wan  able  to  realise  how  insufficient  wiw  the  actual  might  of  Kussia 
at  that  time  to  carry  out  these  gigantic  schemes.  It  was  scarcely  surprising 
that  Potemkin  should  Ix*  unable  to  judge  of  this,  fur  he  was  an  ignorant  man, 
who  WHS  wanting  in  the  most  elementary  political  foresight,  and  \vas  besides 
no  thinker.  But  how  came  it  that  (Catherine  should  lx*  so  deceived,  who  had 
studied  earnestly  and  had  by  that  time  accumulated  a  varied  experience? 
How  could  it  escape  her  that  the  comparatively  limited  financial  resources  of 
the  empire,  mom  eajK^ially,  would  prove  uuiU;  inadequate,  particularly  an 
they  were  anything  but  well  husbanded?  They  gave  themselves  up  light- 
heiirtedly  to  the  magic  of  the  bank- 
note premand  thus  brought  down  un- 
told calamities  upon  ItuHsia,  mi  haa 
iweri  the  ease  nteo  in  other  countries, 
But  thin  calamity  did  not  stand  alone; 
it  is  in  fact  not  to  be  regarded  IUM  an 
inde{H»ndent  nianifestation,  but  rather 
a«  one  of  a  whole  Heries  of  n<ie(»8Kary 
consequences  of  a  premature  effort  of 
llussia  to  lay  claim  to  a,  world-power 
of  such  magnitude*  and  importance, 
before  her  might  w^us  fully  established 
at  h<»ine.  or  had  attained  sufHeient 
maturity. 

The"  fact  that  the  forces  of  the 
empire  must  from  that  time  be*  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
foreign  policy;  that  little,  if  anything, 
could  l>e  done  for  the  development  of 
culture  and  industry  (and  that, only  :IM 
a  mutter  of  secondary  importance*, 
that  no  consideration  could  IH« given  to 
the  most  necessary  reforms  •  none  nf 
these  circumstances  worked  Russia 

such  visible  and  tangible  harm  a.s  the  tlnoding  of  tlie  country  with  tmcon-jrili- 
datetl  pajx*r  numey  <loomed  in  advance  to  depreciation;  a;-s  mntters  stuod,  thus 
was  probably  it  greater  evil,  When  Hm'.ia  entered  upon  the  grasping  policy 
of  Foteinkin  she  In'gan  to  lay  out  her  future  in  udvaiicr,  i'n  to  speak,  and  that 
on  u  scale  utterly  out  of  pr*ip«»rtn»u  to  the  nctual  p.mn  \\hirlt  nw'.ht  U*  of 
xvhich  wa,s  in  f.nct  attained.  The  evil:i  which  re!.uitr<l  h:tv«*  C(»utin»ed  to 
work  themselves  <»ut  tluwu  to  the  jinv.ent  day.  A:-{>  in  thin  way  the  germ,s  of 
a  future  power  were  constantly  Iwmf1;  racniict'd  in  order  fo  conjure  up  power 
in  the  preHent  by  overdrawing  tin*  re;inurce.M  in  hand,  the  rrn!  advancement 
of  the  empire  waM  paralysetl.  and  even  the  actual  mi^hf  in  which  they  ginned 
remained  partly  a  ^h;tm  which  eertainly  dtd  nut  rorrespfjtid  with  the  reality, 
\\hen  later  it  Uenuae  n«*et*HM;iry  f«*r  Hiii;.'u:t  to  purtictp.Hti*  in  the  momentous 
st niggles  which  involved  the  destiny  oi  I'lurojH*,  her  prAViT  was  not  matun**!, 
concentrated,  or  husbanded  at  tlie  dcci'-ivi*  tuntueut  •  ,'t^  for  instance  the 
power  ni  PniN^ia  by  i;rin!«*rick  William  I,  her  Jut wv  prospects  were  eacum- 
heretl  by  a  heavy  burden  and  by  manifold  iihli^atii-niM,  the  inner  development 
was  In-hind  the  times,  uud  her  Jinuuciul  po,»*tti«»n  was  shaken.  Jt  iMrcume 
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necessary  continually  to  make  fresh,  feverish  efforts,  which ^alvv 
reached  the  possibilities  of  the  present  and  which  hindered  the  nmei 
nient  afresh,  involved  the  future  deeper  and  deeper,  and  exlu: 
resources.* 

TJie  Official  Status  of  the  Favour  He 

It  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  this  place  to  explain  what  were 

expected  from  and  the  distinguished  honours  paid  to  the  favourite* 

erinc.     When  her  majesty  had  made  choice4  of  a  now  favourite,  si 

him  her  general  aide-de-camp,  in  order  that  ho  might  accompany  her 

she  went,  without  incurring  public  censure.     From  that  period  the 

occupied  in  the  palace  an  apartment  under  that  of  his  royal  mist 

which  it  communicated  by  a  private  staircase.     The  first  day  ot  hi 

tion  he  received  a  present  of  100,000  roubles,  and  every  month  ho  f ou 

placed  on  his  dressing-table.    The  marshal  of  the  court  was  onion 

vide  him  a  table  of  twenty-four  covers,  and  to  defray  all  his  household 

The  favourite  was  required  to  attend  the  empress  wherever  she  won  I 

not  permitted  to  leave  the  palace  without  asking  heiM'onsent.     11 

bidden  to  converse  familiarly  with  other  women;  and  if  ho  wont  to 

any  of  his  friends,  the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  wits  always 

Whenever  the  empress  cast  her  eyes  on  one  of  her  subjects, 

design  of  raising  him  to  the  post  of  favourite,  he  wius  invited  to 

some  one  of  her  female  confidantes,  on  whom  she,  called  as  if  it  were  1 

There  she  would  draw  the  new  candidate  into  discourse,  and  judg 

he  was  worthy  of  her  destined  favour.     When  the  opinion  .she  h; 

was  favourable,  a  significant  look  apprised  the  confidante,  who,iu 

made  it  known  to  the  object  of  her  royal  mistress's  pleasure.     Tlu 

he  was  examined  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  by  the  court  physiel 

to  some  other  particulars  by  Mademoiselle  Protasov,  one  of  the 

ladies,  after  which  he  accompanied  her  majesty  to  the  llormitutf*', 

possession  of  the  apartment  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  ron»ptii 

formalities  began  upon  the  choice  of  Potomkin,  and  were  thonre 

stantly  observed. 

When  a  favourite  had  lost  the  art  of  pleasing,  there  was  also  a 
manner  of  dismissing  him.  He  received  orders  to  travel,  nnd 
moment  all  access  to  her  majesty  was  denied  him;  but  he  was  MJIV 
at  the  place  of  his  retirement  such  splendid  rewards  as  wrre  \vor 
munificent  pride  of  Catherine.  It  was  a  very  ronwrkablr  fVafi 
character  that  none  of  her  favourites  incurred  her  hatred  or  vengKin 
several  of  them  offended  her,  and  their  (pitting  oflieo  did  not  ulwji 
on  herself. 

Potemkin's  Schemes  of  Conquest 

Potemkin's  rule  commenced  at  the  very  time  in  whirl*  th<- 
Kutchuk-Kainardji  was  concluded  (July,  1774).  The  disputes  \v 
and  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchev  were  no  sooner  ended  than  ho  in 
violated  every  condition  of  that  treaty,  well  knowing  that  the  omp 
approve  of  everything  he  might  do.  Dowlet  Gorui,  who  was  rlort< 
the  now  independent  Tatars,  still  remained  much  more  favourabl 
to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Russians:  the  latter,  therefore,  by 
and  intrigues,  raised  up  a  pretender  against  him;  and  then, 
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of  an  armed  mediation,  a  Russian  army  occupied  a  part  of  the  Crimea,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  make  the  khan  a  prisoner,  and  to  seize  the  whole  province. 
Dowlet  Gerai  took  refuge  with  the  Turks  in  April,  1775,  and  Sahim  Gerai,  who 
was  a  mere  creature  of  Russia,  was  elected  in  his  stead,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Russians,  who  foresaw  that  the  majority  of  the  Tatars  would  oppose  the 
new  khan,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  another  pretext  for  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities.   A  war  with  the  Porte  appeared  unavoidable,  and  Romanzov  received 
commands  to  collect  a  considerable  army  on  the  Dnieper,  whilst  Repnin  in 
Constantinople  was  endeavouring  to   deceive  the  sultan,   and  Potemkin 
betrayed  the  unfortunate  Sahim  Gerai. 

By  this  time  Potemkin  had  ceased  to  be  the  personal  favourite  of  the 
empress;  but  he  himself  recommended  his  successors  in  that  post  to  her 
notice.  Potemkin  was  indispensable  to  Catherine  in  consequence  of  those 
colossal  undertakings  which  procured  her  the  name  of  Great;  and  because 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  all  her  enemies  secured  to  her  the  possession 
of  the  throne,  which  she  withheld  from  her  son  Paul.  Zavadovski  had  become 
the  occupant  of  the  apartments  of  the  royal  palace  in  November,  1776,  and 
had  been  created  a  major-general;  as  soon,  however,  as  he  fell  under  Poteinkin's 
suspicion,  the  latter  authoritatively  insisted  upon  his  dismissal.  Zavadovsfci 
had  turned  against  his  patron,  and  was  an  eager  favourer  of  the  Orlovs  and 
Field-Marshal  Romanzov.  For  this  reason  Potemkin  succeeded  in  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  for  the  favourite  in  July,  1777,  in  order  to  provide  during  his 
temporary  retirement  a  substitute  who  should  eventually  displace  him. 
Potemkin  had  long  before  selected  a  Major  Zoritch  for  his  adjutant,  who  was 
politically  insignificant,  but  very  attractive  in  his  hussar  uniform,  with  a 
view  to  present  him  to  the  empress.  Zavadovski  had  no  sooner  left  the 
palace  than  he  carried  his  design  into  effect,  and  the  empress  made  Zoritch  a 
colonel  adjutant-general  and  her  companion.  At  the  expiration  of  nine 
months,  he  too  fell  under  Potemkin's  displeasure,  and  was  obliged  to  retire, 
for  the  empress  was  completely  under  the  control  of  her  minister.  Next 
came  Korsakov,  a  handsome  sergeant  in  the  guards,  who  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  rank  of  aide-de-camp  general.  He  too  was  indignant  at  Potemkin's 
unbounded  pride  and  avarice,  but  attempted  in  vain  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
empress;  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  indispensable  tyrant 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  empress  for  fifteen  months. 

The  circumstances  of  the  year  1778  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Potemkin's  plans  of  conquest,  for  war  had  broken  out  in 
the  spring  between  France  and  England,  and  both  powers  were  so  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  west  that  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the 
east.  Potemkin,  therefore,  sent  an  army,  commanded  by  Suvarov,  against 
the  Kuban  and  Bedjiak  Tatars,  whilst  other  Russians  penetrated  into  the 
Crimea  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  devastations.  This  led  to  the  seizure 
of  some  Russian  ships  in  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  on  the  part  of  the 
sultan,  who  was,  however,  unable  to  commence  a  war  without  "the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  France.  But  that  power,  unwilling  to  break  with  Russia, 
insisted  on  mediating,  and  the  sultan  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  result 
was  that  the  Russian  ships  were  restored,  and  the  sultan  formally  recognised 
Sahim  Gerai  as  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  Crimea. 

Catherine  was  so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  France  on  this  occasion  that 
she  embraced  with  alacrity  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  was 
devised  by  the  French  minister  Vergennes;  and  in  1780  she  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  that  league  which  was  joined  by  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
except  Great  Britain.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  right 
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asserted  by  the  English  navy  to  make  prize  f 
shipped  for  an  enemy's  port,  wherever  found   and  ^} 
neutral  flag.    The  leading  principle  of  the  lejgic  ^u>  tiiat   m.  s 
free  goods     Great  Britain  would  not  admit  tins      mt  <  t  tli.  it  tm 
no  more  than  expostulate  with  her  good  friend  and  ally  the   m    oss  < 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Paul  that  she  wagec  iwa  r  for  the  n  u    t 
the  opposite  principle,  which   she   later   repudiated   dunng  tlu. 

WaFrom  this  time  forward,  as  we  have  seen,  Potemkin,  Voltaire,  a 
of  flatterers  amused  the  empress  with  dreams  of  the  restoration  ouu 
empire,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  capital  on  the  J«:ick  hcu.  -     ^  ' 
prized  the  slavish  title  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  guards  of  a  f  on  ig 
more  than  that  of  prince  of  a  nation  to  which  the  Russian  czars 
vears  had  been  vassals,  and  he  renounced  the  national  costume  ot 
in  order  to  glitter  in  a  Russian  uniform  and  wear  the  decorations  of 
of  St.  Anne.    Potemkin  contrived  every  month  to  alienate  lain 
more  from  his  people,  till  at  last  this  miserable  man  was  induced  to 
his  khanate,  from  which  he  derived  a  revenue  of  three  or  Jour  n 
roubles,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  revel  peacefully  in  the  enjoyrnei 
hundred  thousand  roubles,  which  Potemkin  was  to  pay  him  as 
appointed  Russian  governor-general  of  Tauns,  as  the  country  was 
called.    Potemkin  was  too  much  accustomed  to  receive  and  not-  to 
to  contract  debts  without  thinking  of  paying  them,  to  give  hnnseit 
cern  about  the  payment  of  the  promised  salary,  although  the  en 
led  to  believe  that  the  yearly  sum  always  charged  to  her  was  in  re; 
larly  paid  to  the  khan. 

The  shamelessness  of  the  Russian  government  on  tlus^  000:1 
equalled  the  audacity  of  their  manifestoes  respecting  the  partition 
or  that  of  the  state-papers  of  a  Genz  and  a  Talleyrand,    In  the  Rus 
festoes  published  in  April,  1783,  it  was  made  as  clear  as  the  sun  to 
that  the  empress  and  Potemkin  were  really  proposing  to  confer  i 
the  most  signal  benefits.    It  was  stated  that  the  Tatars,  as  Russia! 
were  in  future  to  be  delivered  from  all  the  evils  of  their  interim 
and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Crimea,  the  Kuban,  and  the  east  en 
an  end  was  to  be  put  to  those  oppressions  from  which  they  ha 
suffered  from  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  alternately.    What  t  he  o 
ence  was  between  these  promises  and  the  subsequent  reality  may 
from  all  the  works  of  travellers  who  visited  these  districts  and  guv 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Tatars  a  generation  or  two  later.     Thai 
free,  and  rich  race  of  people,  clothed  in  silks  and  of  noble  upper; 
then  dwindled  into  a  crowd  of  starving  beggars;    their  magmfie 
cities  had  become  gipsy  encampments,  and   their  houses  and  j 
hibited  mere  masses  of  ruin  and  decay. 

These  manifestoes,  indeed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  were  not  in 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  merely  to  conceal  in  a  olou 
from  the  eyes  of  those  at  a  distance,  the  cruelties  and  bloodshed  • 
they  were  accompanied.  The  Tatars  made  an  effort  to  defend  the 
and  their  magnates  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction;  Pot  en 
fore,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  heroic  means  which  usually  fine 
enough  when  they  are  applied  for  the  support  of  the  true  faith  ai 
cratic  government,  and  are  only  reviled  and  execrated  in  the  '. 
Danton  and  a  Robespierre.  He  proposed  by  a  single  massacre 
to  annihilate  the  malcontents,  and  to  awe  the  rest  into  submisj- 
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dread  of  a  similar  fate.  Posorovski  received  express  orders  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  malcontents,  their  families,  and  adherents,  and  put  them  all  to 
the  sword;  he,  however,  possessed  moral  courage  enough  to  decline  the  busi- 
ness of  an  executioner.  Potemkin's  cousin  was  not  so  scrupulous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts,  whose  unanimous  testimony  we  are  obliged  to  follow, 
even  when  it  appears  to  us  incredible,  Paul  Potemkin  caused  above  thirty 
thousand  Tatars,  of  every  age  and  sex,  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  in 
this  way  procured  for  his  cousin  the  easily  won  title  of  the  Taurian,  and  the 
place  of  grand-admiral  of  the  Black  Sea  and  governor-general  of  the  new 
province  of  Tauris. 

The  massacre  in  Tauris  took  place  in  April,  1783,  and  the  Turks  were 
unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  Tatars  without  foreign  support. 
Among  the  European  powers,  however,  England  was  at  that  time  fully 
occupied  with  the  disturbances  which  in  the  following  year  brought  Pitt  to 
the  helm  of  affairs;  France  was  glad  to  see  an  end  to  the  American  war; 
Joseph  II  was  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Tzarskoi  Selo;  Frederick  II  hoped  to 
become  master  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  if  Russia  was  well-disposed  towards 
him;  and  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  was  the  only  monarch  who  could  have 
rendered  any  aid.  In  the  very  same  year,  however,  Gustavus  suffered  him- 
self to  be  induced  to  go  to  Friedrichsham,  where  he  sold  himself  to  the  empress; 
nothing,  therefore,  was  now  left  to  the  Turks  but  to  yield  to  their  destiny. 
The  sultan  did  what  had  been  done  by  the  king  of  Poland  a  few  years  before; 
by  his  consent  he  changed  that  into  a  righteous  and  legal  possession  which, 
being  seized  in  the  midst  of  peace,  was  previously  a  robbery.  The  whole 
territory  of  the  Tatars,  the  Crimea,  the  island  of  Taman,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Kuban  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  forced  upon 
the  Turks,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Russian  consuls  in  the  various  ports  of 
Turkey  were  erected  into  a  power  wholly  independent  of  the  government  of 
the  country.  This  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  drawn  up  by  Panin  before 
he  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  influence  of  Potemkin  and  with- 
draw from  public  affairs;  and  it  was  now  concluded  on  the  10th  of  June,  1783. 
By  virtue  of  this  treaty  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  submit  the  decision  of  all 
mixed  civil  cases  in  which  a  Russian  and  a  Turk  were  the  respective  parties, 
not  to  the  local  tribunals,  nor  to  the  higher  authorities,  nor  to  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration, but  to  the  Russian  consul;  and  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  the 
claims  of  a  Russian  against  a  Turk  were  urged  with  much  greater  strictness 
than  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Turk  was  the  claimant  and  the  Russian  the 
debtor. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  regards  only  externals,  Potemkin  was  now 
a  great  and  admired  statesman;  and  so  absolute  was  his  sway. over  the  empress 
herself,  that  she  not  only  tolerated  his  insolence,  his  total  neglect  of  all  pecu- 
niary obligations,  his  tyranny  over  all  classes,  and  his  imperial  expenditure 
and  magnificence,  but  allowed  him  to  help  himself  to  an  unlimited  extent  out 
of  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Potemkin  on  the  one  hand  did  homage  to  the 
empress  as  if  she  were  a  goddess,  and  on  the  other  he  suffered  himself  to  treat 
her  with  the  most  insolent  familiarity  and  rudeness.  He  would  even  saunter 
from  his  own  apartments  into  hers  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  with  his 
stockings  hanging  down  and  his  legs  bare.  He  went  so  far  as  to  extort  from 
those  who  enjoyed  the  empress's  favour  a  part  of  the  money  which  they 
received  from  her,  and  yet  he  allowed  poor  Sahim  Gerai  to  starve.  He  never 
paid  him  the  assigned  pension  of  100,000  roubles  which  was  yearly  debited  to 
the  empress's  account,  and  even  the  displeasure  of  Catherine  could  not  induce 
him  to  bestow  upon  this  Russian  protege  the  simplest  means  of  life. 
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The  founding  of  a  new  Russo-Grecian  capital,  with  which  Pote 
busied  himself,  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  flattery  for  the  enipre^ 
which  she  was  unhappily  obliged  to  pay  too  clear  Catherine  imli 
Voltaire  in  those  visionary  schemes  of  a  Utopian  Greece,  ol  a  u\  i 
which  she  and  not  the  people  was  to  be  the  source  of  an  enlig. 
industry,  and  trade  to  be  carried  into  these  conquered  deserts  by  u 
courtiers;  Potemkin  acted  according  to  this  fancy.  Ho  first  erec 
with  buildings  of  every  description,  and  then  sought  for  inhabitants, 
drove  them  for  a  time  from  all  quarters,  when  he  wished  to  nuuc 
spectacle  of  this  theatrical  city  and  to  enchant  the  empress.  It 
consequence  to  him  that  his  city  fell  to  pieces  and  its  inhabitants  t  i 
as  soon  as  he  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  new  city  was  called  l< 
name  long  since  obscured  by  that  of  Odessa;  the  empress  granted 
roubles,  most  of  which,  however,  Potemkin  diverted  to  his  own  pi 
The  situation  was  badly  chosen,  and  yet  this  shadow  of  a  capital 
length  of  time  charmed  into  existence  by  innumerable  arts  of  tnwt 
violence;  and  the  deserts  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  metropolis  we 
into  a  province,  to  which  Potemkin  gave  the  name  of  Catherine  s  ( •! 
Ekatharina).  Another  province,  somewhat  farther  to  the  north 
celebrated  falls  of  the  Kaidak,  was  also  honoured  with  the  name  of  t  h 
and  called  lekatarinoslav. 

GENERAL  SUVAEOV 

The  general  to  whom  Potemkin  at  this  time  assigned  the  oonf 
of  havoc  and  destruction  in  the  country  of  the  Nogaian  Tatars  and 
was  Suvarov,  a  man  who  from  that  period  till  the  end  of  tlu*  cr 
the  misfortune  to  be  continually  employed  as  tin)  instrument  of  a 
military  despotism.    In  Poland  he  executed  three  times  those,  or<l<» 
hilation  which  were  issued  from  St.  Petersburg.     He  destroy  CM  I 
and  sacrificed  the  Russians  by  thousands  at  the  will  of  Potemkin, 
sequently  shared  Paul's  hatred  against  the  French  and  every  thoiif 
freedom,  and  performed  the  same  kind  of  heroic  deeds  for  that, 
pleasure  as  he  had  previously  done  at  the  bidding  of  Potemkin. 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modern  times,  but  w! 
tute  of  humanity,  for  he  sacrificed  thousands  without  hesitation  i 
secure  a  victory  or  storm  a  fortress,  when  either  was  calculated  to 
splendid  effect  though  but  for  the  moment.    He  not  only  flatter^  1 1 1: 
but  even  the  common  soldiers  and  their  superstitions.  *  Though  he 
of  varied  knowledge,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  art 
practised  in  the  highest  society,  he  assumed  at  court  the  character  < 
court-fool,  and  acted  often  as  if  he  were  mad,  merely  in  order  to 
some  surprising  piece  of  flattery.    In  the  company  of  the  common 
affected  the  manners  of  the  semi-barbarous  Russian,  lived  us  they 
selves,  submitted  to  every  privation  which  they  might  be  calfn 
endure,  and  knelt  and  prayed  before  every  wayside  image,  often 
roads  were  deep  with  mud. 

THE  FAVOUEITES  LANSICOI  AND  IEEMOLOV 

At  the  time  when  a  high-flown  sentimentality  was  the  fanhu 
many,  and  the  empress  was  past  fifty,  she  indulged  in  a  fit  of  ron 
for  the  insipid  and  spiritless  Lanskoi.  This  turn  in  her  affection* 


agrwibk*  to  Potemkin,  fc»r  Liiiinkoi  neither  t«»t»k  up  tht*  eau>-e  <*f  tin*  destitute 
khan,  nor  yielded  to  the  allurement*  nf  tin*  king  of   Pru^ia,  the  emperur 
Joseph  II,  <*r  tht*  Kfiglbh»  when  they  were  de.struun  t>f  engaging  him  in  affairs 
of  state.     Ptiti'otkin  fn*elv  ftrntiiftc'd  tht*  empress  to  indulge  her  visionary 
love  for  tht*  wonderfully  imndwme  am!  youthful  fare  which  captivated  heY 
affections,  and  did  nt »t*  grudge  her,  among  flu*  many  gross  ami  degrading 
scenes  of  her  lift1,  the  enjoyment  of  one  romantic  passion,  after  the  manner  of 
Werther  nnd  Siegwart,  from  the  year  I7KH  till  July,  I7S4.     Catherine  V  love 
for  Lunskoi  hail  been  romantic  in  his  life,  ami  her  sorrow  at  his  death  was  not 
ICKB  extravagant;    but  notwithstanding  ail  this  ideality,  she  had  been  also 
careful  tti  show  him  nubntantial  proofs  of  her  iiflVetiuu  at  the  cost  of  the  coun- 
try.   She  bestowed  upon  him  not  only  all  possible*  titles,  orders,  and  decora- 
tions*— diamond**,  pinto,  and  collection*  of  every  kind,  hut  he  left  behind 
him  in  cash  a  property  of  7t(XXMXX)  roubles. 

The  fantastic  mourning  for  Lanskoi  wan  no  sooner  evaporated  than  the 
empress  allowcHl  Potenikinr  who  presi»nted  oandidat<\s  for  i^very  ollice,  to 
supply  her  with  ft ^ substitute  for  her  departed  lover.  In  ordc*r  ttfexelu.de  all 
other  pretenders,  Potomkjn  on  every  such  occasion  was  prepared  to  fill  the 
vacancy;  and  with  this  view  he  hat  I  for  some  time  made  Lieutenant  lennolov 
one  of  his  adjutants.  In  1785  this  man  became  the  declared  favourite*  of  tht* 
empress,  and  soon  ventured  to  pursue  a  course  which  Lanskoi  would  never 
have  thought  of.  He  directed  Catherine's  attention  to  the  tyranny  of  Potem- 
kin,  and  gave  her  some,  hints  respecting  his  behaviour  towards  Sahim  (ierai. 
The  empress  expressed  her  displeasure  without  naming  the  jjerson  who  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  tht4  unhappy  fate  of  the  khan;  Potemkin,  however, 
easily  guessed  that  no  man  in  the  empire  would  dare  to  speak  ill  of  him  to  the 
empress  except  lennolov.  lie  therefore  threateningly  replied,  4iThat  must 
have  been  said  by  the  White  Moor,"  as  he  was  aerust'omed  to  call  lennolov 
on  account  of  his  fair  countenance  and  flat  no.-'e. 

Catherine  did  not  hesitate  H'Vrrely  to  reproach  Potemkin  for  his  harsh 
and  unjust  conduct  towards  tht*  khan,  and  :'hr  i*vrn  wavered  for  some  munths 
between  her  favourite  and  this  mn  of  the  Titans,  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
protector  and  the  creator  of  her  glnry  and  her  ^reatne.-.s.  At  the  end  uf  June, 
17Sf>,  a  fre.vh  scene  occurred,  by  ulncli  the  ejnpre;;;  was  compelled  to  det'lare 
either  for  the  one  ur  the  other.  lenimlnv  had  made  a  new  attempt  In  alienate* 
the  empress  from  Potemkin;  the  latter,  then-fure,  haughtily  insisted  that 
either  termt»lov  ur  hi*  must  retire  frum  her  .-.erviee;  Caiherine  i'elt  her,-, elf  cun- 
>-t rained  to  adhere  to  PotHnkin,  and  lernti»luv  \vent  \i\\nn  lib  travels,  Uuring 
the  course  of  the  year  ht*  had  been  l«aded  with  rirhe;;,  a.n«l  on  hi:-:  depart  lire  he 
was  furnished  with  KKMKM)  roubles  and  imju-rial  n*ei,minendationN  to  the 
RtjNMan  nmba,*,Midurs  at  ult  tht«  Kurupean  rtiurl;:.  On  the  dav  after  his 
fleparture  Mtuuunuv,  an»»thrr  adjutant  «!  Pnirmkin,  nccupit*d  his  place. 

jh»*u;i*n  n  VISITS  ^VIJIUMM:;  A  Mf-i;^r\t'i  j,.\n  turn 

Abnut   this  perind  Pnfnukin  r«-prafr,ily  travelled  from  St.  P«»tersbtirg  to 

Tauris  and  back  \uih  all  th«-  f\p»-diU«*n  <a  a  n.urii-r,  whil- 1  he  was  engaged  in 
the  building  *tf  KherM*n,  in  «»rd**r  h*  pt*'pan«  a  .vpleinliil  triumph  1'nr  the: 
cnij»re>,H,  The  ni'^ltTfi'tt  Sahim  t  i'-rai  ha..'-ft-n»-d  thither  to  meet  him  and 
make  him  acquainted  with  tht*  tiiin-iit^v  t»f  his  want.'*;  but  Pntemkin,  instead  -of 
ren«lering  him  any  a^i^tanrt-,  huni--hf«d  him  in  Kaluga,  wliere  hr  fell  into  a 

^1aji»  nf   tin'   drepe^t    pnVi-rtV.       Hr   iht-fi   cunrt'ived   thai    lit*  inij^ht   find  Sonu* 

n  lief  frntn  IUM  fellnw  b*Iievn>:»  and  tlett  to  Turkey,  but  the  Miltan  wiaseil  him 
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to  be  arrested  as  a  traitor  and  renegade  at  Khotin,  to  be  conveyed 
and  there  despatched  by  the  bow-string  (1787).  The  plan  contei 
Potemkin  and  the  empress  was  to  raise  the  grand  duke  Constant 
grandson  of  the  empress,  to  the  dignity  of  emperor  of  ByxaxiU 
expense  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incorporate,  the  1 
Poland  with  Russia.  The  new  city  of  Kherson  was  no  sooner  mi 
grand  theatrical  representation  than  the  empress  _  was  to  travel 
receive  the  homage  of  her  new  subjects,  and  to  deceive  the  world  l> 
tatious  display  of  magnificence  and  pomp. 

Joseph  II  was  invited  to  meet  the  empress  in  Kherson,  in  on  lei 
with  her  upon  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  but  Constant 
was  in  the  first  instance  left  at  home.  The  luxury  and  extravagant- 
ly Potemkin  during  the  empress7  journey  and  the  fetes  prepai 
reception  and  entertainment  at  Kherson  were  worthy  of  the  heave1 
characters  of  the  pair.  They  remind  us  of  the  extravagance  of  th; 
and  the  descendants  of  Tirnur,  with  this  difference  —  that  eivili 
the  arts  were  strangers  to  the  people  of  the  caliphs  and  of  the  (ir 
Never  perhaps  was  there  seen  in  monarchical  Europe*,  where  s 
are  not  rare,  such  a  gross  abuse  of  the  wealth  and  well-being  of 
and  such  insult  cast  on  public  opinion  by  a  contemptible  comedy 
occasion  of  this  imperial  progress. 

It  began  in  January,  1787,  and  was  continued  night  and  day. 
tate  the  journey  by  night,  Potemkin  had  caused  great  piles  of  v 
erected  at  every  fifty  perches,  which  were  kindled  at  night-fall,  an 
to  the  whole  district  almost  the  brightness  of  day.     On  tlu^six 
cortege  reached  Smolensk,  and  fourteen  days  afterwards   Kiev, 
degraded  Polish  magnates,  who  made  a  trade  of  their  nation,  th 
and  their  friendship,  were  assembled  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  e 
join  in  the  revelry  of  her  court.     Potemkin  himself  had  gone 
advance  in  order  to  arrange  the  side-scenes  of  the  theatre4  whirh 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kherson.    Deserts  were  peopled  for  the  oc< 
palaces  were  raised  in  the  trackless  wild.     The  nakedness  of  (lie 
disguised  by  villages  built  for  the  purpose  of  a  day,  and  enliven 
works.    Chains  of  mountains  were  illuminated.     Fine  roads  were 
the  army.    Howling  wildernesses  were  transformed  into  bloomii 
and  immense  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  to  the  sides  of  the  road 
delight  the  eyes  of  the  empress  in  her  hasty  transit.     The  rocks  in  I 
were  sprung,  that  the  empress  might  descend  the  stream  as  eonv 
.   she  had  travelled  thither  in  the  chamber  of  her  sledge*.     At  the  It- 
May  the  whole  party  embarked  on  the  river  in  fifteen  splendid 
Krementshuk,  and  on  the  following  day  Stanislaus  of  Poland  prns 
self  at  Kaniev,  in  order,  as  it  were,  by  his  insipid  and  pitiful  chanie 
as  a  foil  to  the  monarchical  splendour  of  a  woman.     He  accepted 
100,000  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  was  very  graciously 
Potemkin,  treated  with  coldness  and  indifference  by  the  empress,  a 
royal  Polish  income  was  simply  a  Russian  pension,  he  begged  for  an 
tion.    He  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  all  the  courts  wh< 
sadors  accompanied  the  empress  that  he  regarded  his  kingdom  as 
province,  for  he  besought  the  empress  to  grant  the  succession  to 
and  to  his  nation  the  free  navigation  of  the  Dnieper     As  is  custom 
cases,  there  was.  no  lack  of  promises;  but  none  of  his  petitions  : 
granted,  for  it  was  impossible  either  to  value  or  respect  him    < 
situation  he  was  incapable  of  inspiring  fear  ' 
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beforehand.  Field-Marshal  Romanzov  was  to  share  the  com 
army  with  Potemkin;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  do  all  the  work  i 
was  to  engross  all  the  merit.  Romanzov  declined  this  thankle 
Potemkin  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  he  did  n 
deceiving  posterity,  for  no  one  has  ever  ascribed,  to  him  what  w* 
the  officers  under  his  command  — by  Repnm,  Paul  Potent 
Kamenskoi,  Galitzin,  and  Kutuspv,  all  of  whom  became  more  or . 
in  later  wars.  Potemkin  found  in  Suvarov  precisely  such  an  msi 
needed :  for  to  that  general  the  will  of  the  empress  or  her  f avoui 
cases  a'law  paramount  to  all  moral  obligations,  or  any  feelings 
He  was  sent  to  Kinburn,  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign  ben 
the  siege  of  Otehakov,  by  the  main  body  under  Potemkin,  whils 
ions  were  despatched  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Tatars  in 
Kinburn  was  a  small  fortress  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  s 
a  promontory  directly  opposite  to  Otehakov,  in  and  around  whic 
army  was  stationed.  The  object  of  Suvarov's  mission  was  to 
efforts  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  land  a  division  on  the  promontory 
and  he  executed  the  task  in  a  masterly  manner.  At  first  he  i 
fectly  quiet  in  the  fortress,  after  having  erected  a  battery  at  1 
of  the  promontory,  in  order  to  cannonade  the  Turkish  ships  fror 
the  same  moment  in  which  they  might  be  attacked  by  the  Russi 
allowed  the  Turks  to  proceed  without  molestation  till  they  had 
from  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  men;  he  then  sent  a  few 
Cossacks  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  charged  them  at  th 
battalions  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  exterminated  ther 
diately  afterwards  he  employed  his  battery  against  the  Turkis 
prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Russiar 
Niolaiev,  attacked  the  Turkish  ships  at  the  very  entrance  of  wha 
Liman,  and  within  range  of  SuvaroV  s  guns,  to  whose  well-direct 
indebted  for  a  great  share  of  the  advantages  which  he  gained. 

The  whole  remaining  part  of  the  year  1787,  as  well  as  the 
great  part  of  the  summer  of  1788,  elapsed  without  anything  imp 
been  undertaken;  the  whole  of  the  Russian  land-forces  w< 
directed  towards  the  Bug,  in  order  to  push  forward  with  the  gn 
tion  to  the  Danube.  The  Turks  had  already  suffered  defeats 
the  Caucasus.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  < 
commanded  by  foreigners,  nearly  annihilated  the  Turkish  m 
Tallitzin  and  Tekeli  massacred  the  Tatars  of  the  Kuban,  and  Ta 
Georgia  and  Lesghistan.  In  August,  Potemkin  at  length  ma 
Otehakov,  but  very  wisely  left  the  whole  conduct  of  the  milits 
to  Suvarov,  the  victor  of  Kinburn.  The  Russian  operations  w< 
expectation  of  an  Austrian  army,  which,  in  connection  with  a 
under  Soltikov,  was  to  make  an  incursion  into  Moldavia.  T 
protracted  till  King  Gustavus  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  mal 
on  the  provinces  contiguous  to  Sweden,  which  were  now  depri 
of  defence.  He  had  to  revenge  on  Russia  a  long  series  of  wrong 
the  intolerable  conduct  of  Catherine's  ambassador  Razumovs 
had  sent  to  form  conspiracies  against  him,  and  to  persecute  and 
his  own  capital. 

THE  SWEDISH  WAR   (1788-1790   A.D.) 

Gustavus  III  would  also  willingly  have  induced  Denmark  t 
the  movement  against  Russia ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  unsucce* 
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supported  by  England  and  Prussia.  Ilazumovski,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
was  ordered'to  leave  Stockholm  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  went  to  the  army  in 
Finland.  The  king  appeared  as  if  he  designed  immediately  to  march  against 
St.  Petersburg,  which  excited  no  small  concern  in  the  minds  of  the  government 
because,  in  confident  reliance  on  the  king's  misunderstanding  with  the  Swedish 
nobles,  the  whole  of  their  good  troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  his  nobles,  conse- 
quently with  those  of  the  generals  and  ollieers  of  his  army;  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  malcontents  of  the  apparently  legal  point  of  a 
refusal  to  serve,  by  changing  the  offensive  war  which  he  contemplated  into  a 
defensive  one,  ami  for  this  purpose,  had  recourse  to  a  very  childish  subterfuge. 
There;  had  been  a  long-existing  dispute  between  the  two  countries  respecting 
the  bridge  over  the  small  river  Kimmene,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  whether  it  should  be  painted  in  Swedish  or  Russian  colours;  ho  pro- 
voked the  Russians  to  maintain  this  disputed  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  then 
proclaimed  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  them,  and  was  therefore  justified  in 
carrying  on  a  defensive  war  without  consulting  the  estates.  We  leave  it  unde- 
cided whether  he  took  possession  of  the  bridge  by  force,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled the  Russians  to  resist  force  by  force*;  or  whether,  as  the*  best  accounts 
allege,  he  caused  some  Swedes  to  be  clothed  in  Russian  uniforms  in  order  to 
attack  his  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  way  to  justify  an  offensive  war. 

The  distance*  from  the  river  Kimmene  to  St.  Petersburg  is  less  than  lf>0  miles. 
There  would  have  been  no  ditliculty  in  storming  the  small  fortresses  of  Viborg 
and  Friedrirhsham,  which  lay  upon  the  route,  and  an  unexpected  attack  from 
the  sea  might  probably  have  led  to  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Kronstadt 
and  Kronslot,  the  former  of  which  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  open 
waters,  and  the  latter  is  situated  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  sea.1  The  favourable 
moment,  however,  for  an  attack  by  sea  had  been  already  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  king's  hrotherrimrlest  duke  of  Sodennanland,  who  commanded  the-  Swedish 
fleet,  and  by  land  the  king  war*  precipitate  when  he  ought  to  have  delayed, 
and  hesitated  when  everything  depended  on  rapidity. 

On  the  2"Jnd  of  June  Ihtke  Charles,  with  fifteen  ship:;  of  the  line  and  five 
frigntrs,  had  fallen  in  with  three  Mail  uf  Russian  .ships,  to  the  north  of  the  islnnd 
of  ( tothhtnd,  which  he  ou^ht  to  have  captured,  but  was  restrained  by  :i  feeling 
of  reluctance  to  begin  the  war  (which  was  then  actually  commenced),  und 
immediately  a  superior  Russian  fleet  appeared.  Admiral  (!reigf  an  Mnglish- 
man,  commanded  if;  his  fleet  outnumbered  the  Swedish  by  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigate."?,  and  therefore  the  issue  nf  the  eni^ij'eiuent  between  the 
two  fleets  which  look  pbtre  on  the  17th  of  July  W;LS  the  less  inglorious  for  tlw 
Swedes.  They  fVtt  ju  \\jth  the  !{uvi:ins  off  the  island  of  Holland,  :illd  fought 
with  great  skill  and  rounitfe;  they  Inst,  it  is  true,  one  of  their  line-of-buttlo 
ships,  but  funk  one  nf  the  litfssbn  flet-t  in  its  stead;  at  length,  however,  they 
were  rnmjielled  to  seek  f» T  safety  in  the  harbour  of  Svejibortf,  where  they  were 
kept  in.  n  Mate  of  blnrkru jr  by  the  1  his,' nans  during  the  whole  of  flu*  campaign. 
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beforehand.  Field-Marshal  Romanzov  was  to  share  the  com: 
army  with  Potemkin;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  do  all  the  work,  t 
was  to  engross  all  the  merit.  Romanzov  declined  this  thanklc 
Potemkin  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  he  did  n< 
deceiving  posterity,  for  no  one  has  ever  ascribed,  to  him  what  wr 
the  officers  under  his  command  — by  Repnin,  Paul  Potcmk 
Kamenskoi,  Galitzin,  and  Kutuspv,  all  of  whom  became  more  or  1 
in  later  wars.  Potemkin  found  in  Suvarov  precisely  such  an  hist 
needed :  for  to  that  general  the  will  of  the  empress  or  her  favoui 
cases  a'law  paramount  to  all  moral  obligations,  or  any  feelings 
He  was  sent  to  Kinburn,  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign  bein 
the  siege  of  Otchakov,  by  the  main  body  under  Potemkin,  whils 
ions  were  despatched  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Tatars  in 
Kinburn  was  a  small  fortress  occupied  by  the  Russians,  anil  j? 
a  promontory  directly  opposite  to  Otchakov,  in  and  around  wind 
army  was  stationed.  The  object  of  Suvarov's  mission  was  to 
efforts  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  land  a  division  on  the  promontory 
and  he  executed  the  task  in  a  masterly  manner.  At  first  ho  r< 
fectly  quiet  in  the  fortress,  after  having  erected  a  battery  at  t 
of  the  promontory,  in  order  to  cannonade  the  Turkish  ships  fron 
the  same  moment  in  which  they  might  be  attacked  by  the  Rum 
•allowed  the  Turks  to  proceed  without  molestation  till  they  had 
from  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  men;  he  then  scut  a  few 
Cossacks  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  charged  them  at  th< 
battalions  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  exterminated  then 
diately  afterwards  he  employed  his  battery  against  the  Turkish 
prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Russian 
Niolaiev,  attacked  the  Turkish  ships  at  the  very  entrance  of  whai 
Liman,  and  within  range  of  Suvarov's  guns,  to  whose  well-clirectc 
indebted  for  a  great  share  of  the  advantages  which  he  gained. 

The  whole  remaining  part  of  the  year  1787,  as  well  as  the 
great  part  of  the  summer  of  1788,  elapsed  without  anything  impc 
been  undertaken;  the  whole  of  the  Russian  land-forces  we* 
directed  towards  the  Bug,  in  order  to  push  forward  with  the  fire 
tion  to  the  Danube.  The  Turks  had  already  suffered  defeats  ; 
the  Caucasus.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  a 
•commanded  by  foreigners,  nearly  annihilated  the  Turkish  na1 
Tallitzin  and  Tekeli  massacred  the  Tatars  of  the  Kuban,  and  Tai 
Georgia  and  Lesghistan.  In  August,  Potemkin  at  length  mar 
Otchakov,  but  very  wisely  left  the  whole  conduct  of  the  militaj 
to  Suvarov,  the  victor  of  Kinburn.  The  Russian  operations  we 
expectation  of  an  Austrian  army,  which,  in  connection  with  a  1 
under  Soltikov,  was  to  make  an  incursion  into  Moldavia.  Tli 
protracted  till  King  Gustavus  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  muk 
on  the  provinces  contiguous  to  Sweden,  which  were  now  deprn 
of  defence.  He  had  to  revenge  on  Russia  a  long  scries  of  wrong* 
the  intolerable  conduct  of  Catherine's  ambassador  Razumovsk 
had  sent  to  form  conspiracies  against  him,  and  to  persecute  and 
his  own  capital. 

THE  SWEDISH  WAR   (1788-1790  A.D.) 

Gustavus  III  would  also  willingly  have  induced  Denmark  to 
the  movement  against  Russia ;  in  this,  however,  ho  was  unsuccess 
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supported  by  England  and  Prussia.    Razumovski,  the  Russian  ambassador 
\vas  ordered  "to  leave  Stockholm  on  the  23rd  of  Juno,  and  went  to  the  army  in 
Finland.     The  king  appeared  as  if  lie  designed  immediately  to  march  against 
St.  Petersburg,  which  excited  no  small  concern  in  the  minds  of  the  government 
because,  in  confident  reliance  on  the  king's  misunderstanding  with  the  Swedish 
nobles,  the  whole  of  their  good  troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey. 

The  king  of  Sweden  wius  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  his  nobles,  conse- 
quently with  those  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  his  army;  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  malcontents  of  the  apparently  legal  point  of  a 
refusal  to  serve,  by  changing  the  offensive  war  which  he  contemplated  into  a 
defensive  one,  ami  for  this  purpose  had  recourse  to  a  very  childish  subterfuge. 
There  had  been  a  long-existing  dispute  between  the  two  countries  respecting 
the  bridge  over  the  small  river  Kimmene,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  whether  it  should  be  painted  in  Swedish  or  Russian  colours;  he  pro- 
voked the.  Russians  to  maintain  this  disputed  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  then 
proclaimed  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  them,  and  was  therefore  justified  in 
earrying  on  a  defensive  war  without  consulting  the  estates.  We  leave  it  unde- 
cided whether  he  took  possession  of  the  bridge  by  force,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled the  Russians  to  resist  force  by  force;  or  whether,  as  the  best  accounts 
allege,  he  caused  some  Swedes  to  be  clothed  in  Russian  uniforms  in  order  to 
attack  his  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  way  to  justify  an  offensive  war. 

The  distance  from  the  river  Kimmene  to  St.  Petersburg  is  less  than  150  miles. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  storming  the  small  fortresses  of  Viborg 
and  Friedrichstmm,  which  lay  upon  the  route,  and  an  unexpected  attack  from 
the  sea  might  probably  have  led  to  the  surprise  and  rapture  of  Kronstadt 
and  Kronslot,  the  former  of  which  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  open 
waters,  and  the  latter  is  .situated  on  a  Hand-bank  in  the'sea.1  The  favourable 
moment,  however,  for  an  attack  by  sea  had  been  already  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  king's  brut  her  Charles,  dukeof  Sodenuanland,who  commanded  the  Swedish 
fleet,  and  by  land  flu*  king  was  precipitate  when  he  ought,  to  have  delayed, 
and  hesitated  when  everything  depended  on  rapidity. 

On  the  "Jlfnd  of  June  Uuke  (Charles,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  three  sail  uf  Russian  ships,  to  the  north  of  the  island 
of  (  to!  hlaatl,  which  he  ought  to  h:m*  raptured,  hut  was  restrained  hv  a,  feeling 
of  reluctance  to  begin  the  war  (which  was  then  actually  commenced),  and 
immediately  a  superior  Russian  flee!  appeared.  Admiral  (Jrcig,  an  Knglish- 
man,  commanded  it  ;  his  {Wt  outnumbered  the  Swedish  I»y  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  and  therefore  thr  issue  of  the  engagement  between  the 
two  fleets  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  July  was  the  less  inglorious  for  the 
Swede:',  They  tVll  in  with  the  Uussians  off  flu*  island  of  Holland,  and  fought 
with  great  skill  and  courage;  they  lost,  it  is  true,  one  of  their  Iine-of4mttle 
ship:;,  liti!  funk  one  of  the  Russian  fieri  in  its  stead;  at  length,  however,  they 
•were  compelled  to  svrk  for  safrty  in  the  harbour  <'f  Svraborg,  where  they  wen,* 
kepi  in  u  statr  uf  blockade  by  flu*  Russians  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign. 


1  Tht»  S^otr'i  ucr*'  ifi  nvnif-0  t»f  tho  JWtuit<*uH  mivniifiiirp  lli*»n  oflVml  tht'tu  by 
iiiritlrtii,  J:rsS  i»ri"i.fr  thr  Uuvuun  fi'ifitintt  r*'«:rivrnl  oftlrrri  to  m"i|*h,  tlm  finproHH  Imtl  #ivoi*  tho 
romiuiu*it  i»t  u  --.Kip  to  !,!»*•  fusion  |*iuil  J».u*-!«.  A-»  'i*i.m  nn  ihr  itritbh  «»tHn*rn  Ju  th«»  HUHrtian 
y.rfvin*  h«-ur.!  »•!'  ilii-i  np^tnitftitfMit,  fhr)  rrj»«.iml  in  it  l«n|y  to  £lu»  nthtiirnlty,  at»l  nnuotinnnl 
ihHr  »t<'f*-n:;j»*u!jtiu  t«»  »jutt  ihn  ^|tm*lr*4ft  touturh  chdt  j»irBto  hiul  tun-n  AttA<*h<*d.  By  tit  in  art 
<iu  thnf  |.iu't  -.r^.-n  i.r  fj^Ui  r»i,ij^  urr*-  It-it  \nsin«ut  «»lllrrfn,  until  th«M-mj»ri'jtrt,  Hnuitht'riu^  IWY 
r«"^'i»tiai-iii,  w;!},t:r*-a  l*iml  J,-it»"j  frnm  tli*1  hi^uti4lroii»  ttinlfr  jtr^trurn  of  *»riu!in|jf  bhu  to  thn 
'u  ;  Sn?,  friirin*.*  a  f'^^Utiou  i»f  i»t  uniitrA^AOt  ft  *>*Tno,  nh«t  contrivtnl  to  g*."t  rid  <jf  tho 
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The  secretary  of  the  king's  embassy  in  St.  Petersburg  tlelm 
extremely  absurd  ultimatum  that  no  other  answer  was  given  t 
from  the  commandant  to  take  his  departure  from  the  capita 
commanded  armaments  to  be  prepared  and  a  commissariat  to 
but  left  the  whole  superintendence  to  others,  who  neglected  ev< 
instead  of  preparing  means  to  oppose  entered  into  secret  corresp 
the  Russians.  All  this  immediately  appeared  when  the  king  at  le 
to  storm  the  fortress  of  Friedrichsham.  He  found  himself  <lc\sti1 
artillery  and  other  materials  of  war,  which  he  sxipposed  wore  all 
and  whilst  the  artillery  was  being  slowly  brought  up  by  land,  th< 
devising  the  most  shameful  treason. 

It  was  arranged  that  Friedrichsham  should  be  at  once  attac 
sea  and  by  land;  and  Siegeroth  had  actually  landed  his  troops  an< 
operations  when  he  suddenly  received  counter  orders,  beeaus 
which  were  with  the  king  refused  obedience.  In  the.se  cireumt 
tavus  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  return  to  Stockholm,  ii 
to  recover  his  royal  dignity  and  power  which  he  had  lost  at,  I*1! 
He  entered  Stockholm  in  September,  and  thenceforth  occupi*1 
preparing  a  coup  d'etat,  which  he  accomplished  on  the  17th  of 
the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  his  traitorous  nobles  had  conrl 
with  Russia,  which  was  so  far  advantageous  to  Gustavus  that  it 
fleet  from  its  captivity  in  the  bay  of  Sveaborg.  lie  was  now 
autocrat;  he  had  at  command  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war 
but  the  favourable  moment  was  past,  and  the  Russians  had  alrem 
all  their  preparations  by  land  and  sea  for  the  defence  of  their  linn- 
ing  upon  Sweden.  Gustavus'  project  of  burning  the  Russian 
harbour  of  Copenhagen  was  discovered  beforehand,  and  brought 
but  disgrace.  When  he  again  joined  the  army  in  Finland,  his 
evidence  of  their  attachment  and  courage;  but  ho  himself  again 
injure  the  success  of  the  war  by  his  interference  in  its  conduct, 
derous  fights  which  ensued  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  < 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  without  an 
on  either  side  than  military  renown.  The  Swedes  in  the  me 
unfortunate  at  sea,  and  could  not  have  profited  by  their  sueet 
been  victorious  by  land. 

Admiral  Ehrenswerd  commanded  the  Swedish  flotilla  of  i\ 
boats,  constructed  for  navigating  the  rocky  shallows  of  the  ooais 
similar  Russian  fleet  was  under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of  N.< 
who  had  shortly  before  been  commander  of  the  Russian  flirt  in  U; 
and  had  fallen  into  disputes  with  Potemkin,  which  led  to  his  I  win 
.Baltic  The  Russian  ships  of  the  line  were  under  the  commune 
Tchitchakov,  and  had  on  board  a  considerable  number  of  H 
officers  of  experience  This  fleet  had  on  the  2(>th  of  June  fallen 

An  ?Med^  W.lc1^  Wa?  so  in*iured  in  an  engagement  lx'twi><> 
and  Gothland  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  KarLsknma.     The 
issue  of  the  battle  was  generally  ascribed  to  disloyalty  on  the  j 
of  the  naval  officers.  J  '  * 

qplf^J^f  ?\Persisted  in  his  determination  of  opening  up  a  ^ 
self  to  St  Petersburg,  and  therefore  of  storming  Friwlrichslmia 
directed  the  execution  of  the  project,  although  he  w-w    nr <    «'-r 
merely  a  volunteer  with  his  army.    By  his  interf  rem^ 
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beaten.  The  first  victory  of  the  Russians  at  Rogonsnhn  was  attributed  to 
the  prince  of  Nassuu-Siogon,  who,  however,  was  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  persons  who  rendered  him  the  same  service  which  the  British  officers  did 
to  Admiral  Tchitchakov.  On  (ho  1st  of  September  the  Swedish  flotilla  experi- 
enced a  defeat  at  Uogfors,  and  the  land  army,  commanded  by  the  king,  was 
there  also  compelled  to  rot  rout.  The  loss  in  human  lifo  was  indeed  groat, 
but  the  real  injury  small,  for  the  Swedish  army  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  winter  to  occupy  its  quartern  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 

The  Cawjxtitjn  of  1700;   the  Treaty  of  Varda 

During  the  winter,  Gustavus  withdrew  from  his  army,  but  he  resumed 
his  duties  as  commander  in  March,  1790,  and  was  now  careful  to  supply  all 
the  deficiencies  of  the  two  previous  years.  On  the  15th  of  April,  in  Finland, 
ho.  reduced  the  two  important  posts  of  Kiirnakoski  and  Pardakovski  near 
Vilniiuustrand;  his  Swedes  wore  victorious  at  Valkiala;  and  on  the  30th 
repulsed  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  two  posts  just  mentioned. 
On  the  4th  and  5th  of  May  the  Swedes  wore  afterwards  beaten  at;  Aborfors 
by  the  Russian  general  Numson,  and  lost  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  king 
having  again  taken  Pardakovski,  the  key  of  Savolax,  immediately  caused  a 
portion  of  his  land  forces  to  embark  in  the  flotilla,  of  which  he  himself  assumed 
the  command,  and  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  press  forward  by 
the  short!  towards  St.  Petersburg,  relying  on  the*  assistance*  of  the  Hoot,  which 
was  to  receive  them  on  board  in  ease1  of  a  defeat.  The  (loot  consisted  of  nine- 
teen large  ships,  twenty-seven  galleys,  and  a  number  of  gunboats,  which  in 
all  mounted  about,  two  thousand  guns.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  this  adventurous  undertaking  that  Kriodrichshiim  should  in  all 
haste  be  reduced  by  storm.  The  king,  having  been  surcossful  on  (ho  15th 
in  a  naval  engagement,  made  his  third  attompt  at-  storming  the  fortress  on 
the  17th  and  ISth  of  May,  and  notwithstanding  a  great  IONS  in  mon  failed  in 
effecting  his  object.  Although  the  way  by  land  thus  romninod  barred,  ho 
nevertheless  persisted  in  his  design  of  terrifying  the  empress  in  her  capital. 

(Justavus,  having  no\v  embarked  a  greater  number  of  Swedish  troops 
than  before,  reached  Yiburg,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June,  17UO,  disembarked  a 
division  of  his  army  at  Blorke,  about  forty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  The1 
whole  success  of  this  rash  enterprise  depended  on  his  remaining  master  of 
the*  sea.  In  nnler  to  maintain  this  superiority,  Duke  Chnrlos  was  to  prevent 
t he  junction  of  the  two  Hus.:iau  fleets,  one  of  which  was  lying  in  Kronstndtand 
the  ot  her  in  Revel,  and  on  the  I>rd  of  Juno  he  w:us  ordered  to  engage  the  division 
of  the  fleet  in  the*  former  harbour,  The  Swedish  fleet  was  no  sooner  thus 
withdrawn  from  its  position  than  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  (hi*  Russians 
to  form  a  junction  between  their  two  fleets,  which  actually  took  place  on  the 
day  the  duke  entered  the  sound  of  Viborg  (June  f»th).  The*  Swedish  fleet  wan 
blockaded  by  the  Russian  squadrons,  consisting,  when  united,  of  thirty  ships 
of  the  line  and  eight  eon  frigates;  the  former,  however,  continued  to  keep  up 
its  roimeefinfi  with  the  flotilla.  It  appears  that  both  the  Swedish  fleets 
would  have  been  entirely  lost  hud  the  two  Russian  admirals  been  qualified 
for  such  a  command.  Captain  Pelismer>  who  had  served  in  Holland,  is  said  to 
have  given  Admiral  Trhitrhakov  advice  which  he  ought  to  have  followed, 
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had  he  not  been  too  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  opinions; 
pointed  out  to  generals  Suchtelen  and  Soltikov  the  places  whei 
to  have  erected  their  batteries  in  order  effectually  to  bar  the* 
Swedish  fleet  from  the  bay;  no  attention,  however,  was  pmd 
The  prince  of  Nassau-Siegen  proved  himself  to  bo  in  no  respect 
commander  to  Tchitchakov.    On  the  other   hand,  if  the  ml' 
Charles  had  been  adopted,  the  Russians  would  have  been  vieto 
a  battle;  King  Gustavus  and  Stedingk,  however,  rescued  the  I 
Swedish  name. 

The  Swedes  had  now  been  closely  shut  up  in  the  bay  of  Vu 


ingk  were  in  favour  of  making  a  desperate  effort  to  force  their 
the  enemy's  line.  The  attempt  was  accordingly  made  on^the  3n 
through  Tchitchakov's  neglect  it  was  so  far  successful,  as  it  en:il> 
ish  fleet  to  bring  the  blockading  squadron  to  an  engagement  Hi 
lost  in  it  not  only  seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  am!  moi 
galleys  and  gunboats,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  royal  guard.* 
regiment,  and  that  of  Upland,  amounting  to  six  thousand  or  sr 
men,  which  had  been  put  on  board  the  fleet.  Whilst,  the  larger  t 
thus  endeavoured  to  gain  the  open  sea,  the  flotilla  had  withdra1 
into  an  arm  of  the  gulf,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  and  sin*! 
Friedrichsham.  This  inlet,  called  the  sound  of  Suenske,  is  extre 
of  access  on  the  side  towards  Friedrichsham,  in  consequence  <. 
rocky  islands  at  its  mouth,  but  it  may  be  safely  reached  throi 
harbour  of  Asph.  By  this  way  the  prince  of  jJiissau-Siogeu  d 
pass  into  the  sound  with  the  Russian  flotilla,  and  attack  the  S\i 
place  of  refuge. 

The  latter  were  well  protected  from  the  attack  of  the  Kw 
rocks,  and  when  the  prince  gave  orders  for  the  assault,  on  the  W 
were  so  exhausted  and  his  orders  for  battle  were  so  unskilful  th;< 
Sweden  gained  a  splendid  victory  on  that  and  the  following  d: 
of  the  Russians  was  so  great  as  to  have  surpassed  any  which  I  hey 
since  the  Seven  Years7  War.  Fifty-five  vessels  were  captured! 
others  destroyed,  and  fourteen  thousand  Russians  either  taken 
slain.  In  spite  of  this  signal  victory,  the  king  of  Sweden  now  uu 
dream  of  humbling  the  pride  and  glory  of  Ilu&sm;  already  he  1 
his  eyes  towards  France,  and  in  the  following  year  he  dreamed  In* 
dream  in  favour  of  the  French  fimigrds.  The  idea  of  IxwmmiK  tin 
.Bouillon  of  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  crusa<  le,  which  Burtu 
proclaimed  in  the  English  parliament  and  in  his  work  on  the  Kn 
tion,  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  in  1790,  and  the  empress  of 
means  of  confirming  him  in  his  visionary  projects.  Moreover  hi: 
exhausted  and  he  therefore  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
the  bpamsh  ambassador,  who  began  to  mediate  for  a  pea  re 
ana  Jtuissia.  * 


17his  Pe^  concluded  at  Varela  on  the  Kimmene  on  the  Ht 
1790,  served  to  show  how  empty  all  Gustavus'  splendour  was 
and  inefficient  were  all  the  efforts  he  had  made.     It  was  now 
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PBOGBBSS  OF  THE  AITSTRO-ttUSSIAN  WAR  WITH  TURKEY 

We  now  return  to  the  war  in  which  Austria  and  Russia  were  jointly  engaged 
against  Turkey.  The  whole  Austrian  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1787:  it  formed  an  immense  cordon  stretching  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Carpathians,  and  consisted  of  a 
main  body  and  five,  divisions.  Unhappily,  the  emperor  Joseph  was  desirous 
of  commanding  the  main  army  in  person,  under  the  unskilful  direction  of  Lacy, 
his  military  Mentor,  who,  like  his  pupil  Mack,  was  a  good  drill-sergeant,  hut 
no  general .  The  main  body  consisted  of  25,(XX)  infantry  and  22,000  horse, 
and  the  whole*  of  the  troops  together  amounted  to  80,000  cavalry  and  245,000 
foot,  accompanied  by  898  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  February,  1788,  Russia  and  Austria  had  simultaneously  declared  war 
against  the  Turks;  but  in  August  of  that  year  England  and  Prussia  entered 
into  an  alliance,  the  main  object  of  which  wan  to  place*  Prussia  in  a  situation 
to  prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 
Tins,  however,  was  superfluous  in  1788,  because  the  diversion  effected  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  prevented  the  Russians  from  proceeding  with  their  usual 
rapidity,  and  the  emperor  Joseph  by  his  presence  with  the  army  frustrated 
the  effect  of  his  immense  armaments.  Ihe  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war  became,  so  general  that  Joseph  was  at  length  obliged 
earnestly  to  entreat  Laudon,  who  had  been  the  popular  hero  of  the  Austrians 
since  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wars'  War,  and  whom  the  emperor  had  hitherto 
neither  employed  nor  consulted,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Croatia. 

Successes  of  Lawlun  (J7M  A.D.) 

Laudon,  having  made  an  express  stipulation  that  the  emperor  was  not 
to  interfere  with  his  plans,  marched  against  the  Turks,  defeated  them  under 
the  walls  of  l)ubit/*a  the*  very  day  after  he  joined  the  army,  and  reduced  that 
fortress;  then,  pushing  into  the  heart  of  Bosnia,  he  compelled  Novi  to  sur- 
render, whilst,  the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  army 
in  the-  Bannat,  which  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks.  The  division  under 
Wartensleben,  which  should  have  supported  it,  had  been  driven  back  by  the 
Turks,  who  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  an  incomprehensible  neglect  on  the 
part  of  tin*  Austrians,  in  getting  complete  possession  of  the  rocky  bed  through 
which  the  Danube  has  forced  a  passage  at  a  distance  of  six-and-twenty  miles 
above  New  Orsnvn.  The  pass,  which  is  not  more  than  a  pistol-shot  in  width, 
is  commanded  by  a  fortified  cleft  in  the  rock,  called  Veterani's  Hole,  and 
this  post  the  Austrians  should  and  could  have  maintained  when  the  main 
body  of  the  Turks  appeared  at  Old  Orsova  on  the  7th  of  August;  tills,  how- 
ever, they  neglected  to  do.  The  Austrian  general  suffered  himself  to  be  defeated 
and  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  as  his  roiimiunieationH  with  the  main 
army  wen*  cut  oft",  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  NO  far  that  the  garrison  of  this 
important  post  was  left  to  its  f:Ue,  The  Turks  sacrificed  great  numbers  of 
men  in  order  to  seize  this  fastness,  by  the  possession  of  which  they  immediately 
became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Danube  us  far  down  as  Belgrade. 
As  soon  as  the  Danube  was  lost,  the  imperial  army  found  itself  threatened  in 
the  rear. 

Nothing  but  disaster  attended  the  ojH*nitioi«j  of  Joseph  and  Wartenslebtm. 
The  army  tinder  the  prince  of  { 'obtirg  was  somewhat,  less  unfortunate.  Khotin, 
which  tilt!  llussiaiuj  had  captured  iu  the  last  war  without  firing  a  shot,  was 
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reduced  by  it  after  a  most  heroic  resistance  of  three  months;  - 
the  last  Xploit  of  a  campaign  in  which  thirty  thousand  Au» 
desultory  skirmishes,  and  forty  thousand  were  sm|pt  off  h> 
losses  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  capture  of  ^ahjitch,   v  u 
and  Novi.    Circumstances,  however,  afterwards  proved ^  moic 
Jassy  was  taken;  in  October,  the  Russians  were  m  possession  of 
of  Moldavia  and  of  several  passes  in  Wallachia  and  the  main  an 
able  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  operations.    Wartensloben  nut 
part  of  the  army  before  Mahadia;  and  the  emperor  kept  posa 
country  from  Pantchova  to  Semlin. 

Victories  of  Suvarov  (1788-1789  A.D.) 

After  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  Suvarov  upon  the  Turks 
montory  of  Kinburn,  the  Russians  had  remained  lor  a  long  tun 
by  their  possession  of  the  coasts  they  effectually  prevented  th< 
landing  any  troops,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Her 
excluded  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.     It  was  not  ti 
year  1788  that  Potemkin  summoned  Suvarov  from  Kmhuru  to 
siege  of  Otchakov,  where,  however,  he  was  wounded,  and  after 
Kinburn  the  siege  made  very  little  progress.     The  avarice 
deprived  the  soldiers  of  the  necessary  supplies;   and  (he  dreai! 
disease  proved  far  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  attacks  of  t 

At  length  the  frost  became  so  intense  that  the  men  were  obi 

vate  pits  for  dwellings,  but  the  same  frost  also  opened  tip  a  mean:- 

the  fortress  and  reducing  it  after  the  Russian  fashion,  that  is,  \vi 

to  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  men,  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  they 

wise  have  done.    The  city  is  completely  protected  on  the  side 

Black  Sea  by  a  marshy  lake  called  Liman;  and  now  that  the  Ink 

Potemkin  issued  orders  to  storm  the  fortress  from  the  sea  side, 

weakest.    The  Russians  were  cruelly  sacrificed:  one  regiment  \\ 

mowed  down  than  another  was  compelled  to  advance,  and  alxn 

sand  men  were  slain  before  the  storming  of  Otchakov  was  effect  e 

16th),  an  exploit  which  was  afterwards  extolled  to  heaven.    T 

having  at  length  borne  down  all  resistance  and  forced  their  way 

were  compensated  for  their  losses  and  sufferings  during  the  Vt 

days'  murder  and  pillage;  they  put  citizens  and  soldiers,  men, 

children  to  the  sword  without  mercy  or  distinction.     It  is  mid 

thousand  Turks  perished  in  this  massacre;  but  this  piece  of  Hus 

which  was  not  performed  by  Potemkin  himself  but  by  others  at  !; 

was-  also  rewarded  after  the  Russian  fashion.    Every  soldier  wl 

part  in  the  siege  received  a  medal  of  honour,  whilst  Potemkm,  \ 

tributed  nothing  to  its  success,  derived  the  only  real  advantage. 

had  previously  deprived  Razumovski  of  the  office  of  hetnmn,  w! 

conferred  upon  Potemkin,.  who  received  in  addition  a  presen 

roubles,  besides  what  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  out  of  the 

tined  for  the  besieging  army,  and  what  he  had  seized  out  of  tl 

which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  capture  of  the  city 

The  death  of  the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  April,  1789,  made* 
the  relations  between  the  Turks  and  Russians.     His  successor 
turned  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  Suvarov  having  recovered  fro 
of  his  wound  again  joined  Potemkin's  arrny,  and  was  put  at  thi 
division  which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians.    Laudon 
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command  of  the  whole  Austrian  army;  the  prince  of  Coburg,  however,  retained 
that  of  the  division  which  was  to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the 
Russians;  and  again  he  gave  such  numerous  proofs  of  his  incapacity  to  con- 
duct any  great  undertakings,  or  even  to  help  himself  out  of  trifling  difficulties, 
that  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  1789  alone  ought  to.  have  prevented  the 
emperor  Leopold  from  entrusting  him  with  the  command  against  the  French, 
who  possessed  generals  and  soldiers  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  the 
Turks.  Sclim  III  had  succeeded  in  getting  on  foot  a  very  considerable  force 
which  was  destined  to  operate  on  the  extreme  point  of  Moldavia,  where  that 
country  touches  upon  Transylvania,  and  is  separated  from  Wallachia  by  a 
small  river,  which  also  divides  the  little  town  of  Fpkshani  into  two  parts,  one 
belonging  to  Moldavia,  and  the  other  to  Wallachia.  Coburg  was  advancing 
thither  slowly  and  methodically,  when  the  Turkish  army  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  turned  suddenly  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  such 
apprehensions  of  being  completely  shut  in  that,  instead  of  boldly  doing  what 
Suvarov  afterwards  did,  he  anxiously  besought  that  general's  speedy  assist- 
ance. 

Suvarov's  army  was  lying  at  Belat  in  Moldavia;  when  the  news  reached 
him  he  at  once  began  a  march  of  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
over  mountains,  across  ravines  and  pathless  wilds,  and  "in  less  than  thirty-six 
hours  readied  the  Austrians  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  that  night  he  sent  the  plan  of  the  attack  upon  the  Turks,  which 
was  to  commence  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  astonished  prince,  who  had 
never  heard  of  such  rapidity  of  movement,  or  seen  it  equalled  even  on  parade. 
The  bewildered  prince  went  three  times  to  Suvarov's  quarters  without  having 
seen  him;  in  the  battle  he  made  no  claim  to  the  supreme  command,  which 
should  have  belonged  to  him  as  the  eldest  general,  but  submitted  as  a  subor- 
dinate to  Suvarov's  orders.  The  Turks,  to  the  number  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  wore  in  position  at  Fokshani  when  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  with  forty  thousand  men  passed  the  river  Purna  and  stormed  their 
fortified  camp,  mounting  the  ramparts  and  driving  them  in  at  the  point  of 
tho  bayonet,  as  if  they  worn  assaulting  ordinary  field-works.  The  camp  was 
taken,  in  an  hour,  with  tho  loss  of  about  eight  hundred  men;  the  whole  body 
of  the  Turkish  infantry  fell  into  disorder,  their  cavalry  galloped  off,  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  pursued  for  some*  miles  with  the  greatest  impet- 
uosity and  vehement  Koal.  The  whole*  of  the  baggage  and  artillery,  all  the 
stores  collected  in  Fokshuni,  a  hundred  standards  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  the*  Austrians  exhibited  the  same  zeal,  per- 
severance, and  courage  as  the  Russians,  and  had  they  possessed  such  a  com- 
mander as  Suvarov,  they  would  have  reaped  immense  fruits  from  the  victory, 
but  they  became  sensible,  as  early  as  August,  that  they  were  in  want  of  a 
proper  loader. 

Suvarov  returned  to  Moldavia;  Coburg  looked  quietly  on  whilst  the  Turks 
were  collecting  a  new  army,  and  suffered  the  grand  vizir  to  advance  without 
obstruction  in  Wallachia.  Tho  Turks  directed  Hassan  Pasha,  who  lay  in 
Ismail,  to  make  an  expedition  against  Repnin,  whilst  the  grand  vizir  was  to 
march  against  Prince  Coburg,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Martincsti,  on 
the  river  Rimnik.  The*  news  of  this  fresh  attack  no  sooner  reached  the  Aus- 
trian camp  than  Coburg,  instead  of  attempting  to  help  himself,  again  had 
recourse  to  Suvarov,  who  had  already  drawn  nearer  to  Coburg  from  Belat. 
The  grand  vizir's  army,  which  had  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  pushed  forward  rapidly  by  Braila  (Ibruhil),  and  compelled  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  prince  to  retire  into  their  camp.  Suvarov  received  the  prince's 
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letter  on  the  16th  of  September,  immediately  gave  orders  to ,  nuir 
days  afterwards  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction *  th  to  Aii-sti 
very  moment  in  which  they  were  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  1 

Austrian  and  Russian  Valour;  Austria's  Withdrawal  (17M-1', 
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contest,  however,  was  more  obstinately  maintained.  On  tins  < 
Russians  formed  the  left  wing,  whilst  the  centre  and  ngMwetv 
the  Austrians,  whose  admirably  served  artillery  scattered  the  1  uri 
which  had  made  an  attempt  to  surround  and  cut  oil  the  smal 
Russians.  The  victory  in  this  dangerous  and  hard-fought  bat t \( 
not  merely  by  the  courage,  activity,  and  bayonets  of  the  Austn; 
sian  infantry,  but  especially  by  the  great  military  skiU  of  the^ 
His  orders  to  avoid  the  village  of  Bochsa,  and  first  to  drive  the 
the  woods  by  which  they  were  covered  before  commencing  thej 
have  been  greatly  admired,  and  above  all  his  prudence  in  not  saen: 
fantry  in  a  blind  storm,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  in  a  gr 
tomed  to  bring  everything  to  a  rapid  determination. 

The  victory  was  splendid,  the  booty  immense,  the  Turkish  ar 
time  utterly  dispersed  — a  necessary  consequence  of  the  natun 
position  — and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  ^  much  gre; 
FokshanL  Prince  Coburg,  on  account  of  this  victory,  in  which  he 
to  little  share,  was  created  a  field-marshal;  Suvarov  received  the 
count  of  the  empire  from  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  the  empress  \ 
once  gave  an  honourable  surname  to  a  man  who  had  really  can 
personal  services;  she  raised  him  to  a  level  with  her  Tehesmia 
her  Taurian  Potemkin,  and  called  him  Rinmikski,  from  the  nam< 
on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  been  victorious. 

The  victory  of  Rimnik  and  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  by  Lnndn 
of  October  were  the  harbingers  of  greater  success.  Hassan 
Turkish  high-admiral  and  celebrated  conqueror  of  Kgypt,  whose  < 
his  good  fortune  had  encouraged  him  to  assume  the  command  of ; 
totally  defeated  at  Tobak,  in  Bessarabia,  by  Prince  Poiemkin, 
comfiture  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Bender,  Akennan, 
and  Isatza,  and  by  the  investment  of  Ismail.  At  the  same  time 
Coburg  took  Bucharest  and  Hohenlohe,  forcing  the  passes  whi 
Wallachia,  made  himself  master  of  Rimnik  and  Krajova. 
reduced  Semendria  and  Kladova,  and  blockaded  Orsova,  which 
ated  in  an  island  of  the  Danube,  was  inaccessible  to  regular  i 
these  conquests  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  for 
covered  the  Turkish  frontier;  the  three  grand  armies,  originally 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  were  rapidly  converging  to  the  sum 
threatened,  by  their  united  force,  to  overbear  all  opposition,  an 
campaign  to  complete  the  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  successful  career,  the  increasing  fe 
hereditary  states  of  Austria,  the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  un 
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The  Tatars  fought  for  two  hours  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  t 
had  been  all  cut  to  pieces  the  struggle  was  still  carried  on  by  the 
streets.  Suvarov  at  length  opened  a  passage  for  his  cavalry 
gates  into  the  devoted  city;  they  charged  through  the  streets,,  f 
to  cut  down  and  massacre  the  people  till  four  o'clock  in  the  a! 
the  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  butchery  the  Russians  receive 
which  had  been  promised  them  when  they  were  led  to  the  stor: 
tain  death,  —  the  city  was  given  up  for  three  days  to  the  mei 
torious  troops. 

Suvarov  himself,  in  his  official  report  of  this  murderous  exit 
that  in  the  course  of  four  days  33,000  Turks  were  either  slai: 
wounded,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  He  rates  the  loss  of  th 
2000  killed  and  2500  wounded:  a  number  which  seems  to  us  t 
small  as  the  usual  accounts,  which  assign  15,000  as  the  Russi 
exaggerated.  There  were  two  French  6migr6s  present  at  this 
whom  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  a  Russian  govorno: 
French  minister,  and  the  other  as  a  Russian  general  in  the  w 
countrymen.  The  first  was  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  or  as  he  was 
Fronsac,  and  the  second  the  count  de  Langeron.  Kutusov  also 
affair  under  Suvarov  and  led  the  sixth  line  of  attack. 

European  Intervention;  the  Treaty  of  Jassy  (1792  A. 

About  this  time  the  whole  diplomacy  and  aristocracy  of 
busily  employed  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  Turks,  in  ordoi 
dangerously  rapid  progress  of  the  French  and  Polish  revolut  i< 
speedily  grew  up  such  a  general  desire  as  the  English  wished  to 
two  evils  to  choose  the  least  —  to  secure  and  uphold  the  empin 
~"and  to  let  the  nationality  of  Poland  perish.     Russia,  however 
proffered  mediation  of  England  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  as  sh- 
ier this  time  to  give  up  her  conquests  in  Turkey  in  order  to  ind 
in  Poland:  she  accepted  merely  the  intervention  of  the  friendly 
Potemkin  and  the  empress  were  not  unthankful  for  Suvar 
since  he  threw  himself  and  all  his  services  at  their  foot,  and  ai 
thing  to  them  alone.    Repnin,  whom  Potemkin  left  at  the  hea 
when  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  1790,  pursued  a  very  di 
doing  more  in  two  months  than  Potemkin  had  done  in  ihn 
crossed  the  Danube  with  his  army,  pushed  forward  into  Bulgar: 
the  whole  Turkish  army  to  be  attacked  and  beaten  near  Badad 
sov,  after  Guclovitch,  the  brother  of  him  who  had  been  the  fa: 
camp  of  Peter  III,  had  completely  put  down  the  Tatars  in  the  ] 
uary,  1791.    At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Russians,  Repnin  1 
against  one  hundred  thousand  Turks,  under  the  command  of  t 
Yussuf ,  who  had  fought  with  such  success  against  the  emperor 
Bannat. 

Potemkin  eager  to  appropriate  the  impending  victory,  star 
expeditiousness  from  St.  Petersburg  when  both  armies  wore  re«* 
(July,  1791).  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Repnin  would  certn 
arrival  at  the  army;  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  He  offered  ba- 
arrival  of  Potemkin,  whose  custom  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fruits  in 
of  which  he  had  no  share.  The  victory  which  Repnin  gained  \ 
Turkish  army  in  July  at  Matchin  led  to  a  violent  altercation 
and  Potemkin,  who  came  too  late  to  have  any  participation  i: 
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of  the  day;  Ropnin,  however,  utill  romainetl  5n  enmnumti  *  if  I  he*  army.  Potrm- 
kin  afterwards  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prrvrut  the*  {trace  fur  which 
Hepnin  wan  to  negotiate,  although  he  clearly  (hat  tin*  course  of  events 
required  the  HuKsiuns  to  give  up  thin  wholesale  rotujuest  of  Turkish  provinces. 

Happily,  IUH  death  left  HepninV  hands  fnr,  and  ft  treaty  was  mncluded  at 
Jassy  on  the  9th  of  January,  1792;  between  Itussia  and  t)ie  Forte,  hy  which 
the  former  acquired  nothing  more  than  the  fortress  of  ( Helwkov,  the  surround- 
ing territory  Irani  the  Dniester  to  the  Hug,  and  the  protectorate  of  Georgia. 

THE  DKATK  OF  FOTKMKIN   (!7»2   A.J>.)J  HKOl?!t*B  rUAHAfTKUWATION 

Not  long  after  Potcmkin1*  arrival  nt  Jitw,  when*  his  headquarter**  or,  to 

&peak  mart1  properly,  hi«  capital  and  his  court  were  established,  he  wan  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  mid  presumed  to  treat  it  with  tlw  same  haughty  eon- 
tempt  with  which  he  had  long  been  used  to  treat  his  fellow  men:  he  laughed 
at  IUH  physicians,  and  itta  wilt  meat  and  raw  turnips.  His  disease  growing 
worse,  ne  d<4mred  to  ho  conveyed  to  ()tchak«>vt  Jus  beloved  conquest,  hut  had 
not  travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  before*  the*  air  of  his  carriage*  seemed  to 
stifle  him.  His  clonk  wan  spread  by  the  road-side;  he  was  laid  on  it ,  and  there 
expired  in  the  anus  of  his  mvourite  niece  Branicka.  Catherine  fainted  three 
times  when  she  heard  of  his  death:  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  her;  she  was 
thought  to  be*  dying.  She  expressed  almost  as  much  grief  as  at  the  death  of 
Lanskoi;  but  it  was  not  the  lover  she  regretted:  it  was  the  friend  whoso 
genius  assimilated  with  her  own,  whom  she  considered  as  the  support  of  her 
throne  and  the  executor  of  her  vast  projects,  Catherine,  holding  her  usurped 
sceptre,  was  a  woman  and  timid:  she  was  accustomed  to  behold  in  Potemkin 
a  protector  whose*  fortune  and  glory  were  intimately  connected  with  her  own. 
The  character  of  this  Russian  vi'/ir  has  been  thus  sketched  by  Count.  Segur, 
who,  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  lived  long  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
hint; 

*' Prince  {.! regory  Alexandrovitch  Potemkin  \va:;  one  of  the*  me.»sl  extraordi- 
nary men  uf  his  times:  but  in  order  tn  have  played  MO  conspicuous  a  part,  he 
must  have  been  horn  in  KtL'ir.ia  and  have  lived  in  the  rei^u  of  Catherine  IL 
In  any  other  country,  in  nnv  other  time,  with  any  other  sewreign,  he  would 
have  been  misplaccil;  and  it  WHS  u  singular  stroke  of  chance  that  created 
this  nmn  for  the  period  that  tallied  with  him,  and  brought  together  and 
combined  all  the  circumstances  with  which  he  could  tally. 

**  In  hi:*  person  wen*  collected  the  mo?if  opposite  defects  and  advantages 
of  every  kind,  He  waM  avaricious  and  o-t^ntatiou;*,  despotic  and  popular, 
in(l*-\ible  and  beiieficeiil,  hatighty  and  nbli/qu^,  pt»lHic  and  confiding,  lice*n- 
fimis  und  :!iip**r,*ititi*uiN,  bt*l»i  and  timid.  amhitiuUN  an*l  indi,*-«cre»*t,  lavish 
uf  IUN  bounties  to  hJM  relations,  his  na^lrrj-i*-,  ,'uul  his  favourites,  yet  fn»- 
qtifiifly  {•irtyini*;  neither  hb  huu,'^fhold  n«»r  hi;i  nvditors.  !Ii,*i  ronM^juenrf* 
n!w:iv:4  di-pi-nttrd  on  a  xvumau,  and  he  \%:t;:;  always  unfaithful  to  her. 
Nothing  cniitd  eijual  thf  activity  «»f  hi.:-;  luilid  nv  the  indolnsce  of  his  body. 
No  dangers  c*»ul«i  appal  hi'-;  cnurai1;*4;  n«»  dilliniltif.':  force  hint  to  abandon  his 
in'MJ»'cfv:.  litif  the  Mirrt--  i if  an  ent4*r|»ri:>f  :il\vays  brought  with  it  disgust. 
"He  wvarird  f  h«*  ejnpin*  by  the  immber  nf  hi'i  pn.st:*  and  the  extent  of  his  power. 
He  \va*  hitu-rlf  fatiinit-d  \vith  fh««  hurd^n  i*f  itin  exuiti-nre;  envious  of  all  that 
ht-  did  not  fin,  and  Mrk  t»f  all  that  he  did,  He^t  \\w  not  grateful  to  him,  nor 
nrcitpatinn  pl»*a/-:int*.  Everything  with  him  wa>^  deMiltory --•  business, 
pl»*aMjre,  i*.'iii{*4*rt  carriage.  In  «4very  company  he  had  an  emburra&sed  air, 
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and  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on  every  company.    He  was  morose 
that  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed  all  such  as  accosted  him  with 

iarity. 

"Ever  promising,  seldom  keeping  his  word,  and  never  forgetting 
thing,  none  had  read  less  than  he  — few  people  were  better  informed 
had  talked  with  the  skilful  in  all  professions,  in  all  the  sciences,  in  eve; 
None  better  knew  how  to  draw  forth  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  I 


"The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  productive  of  an  inconceivable  < 
in  his  desires,  his  conduct,  and  his  manner  of  life.  One  while  he  form 
project  of  becoming  duke  of  Courland;  at  another  he  thought  of  bestow 
himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  frequently  gave  intimations  of  an  int 
to  make  himself  a  bishop  or  even  a  simple  monk.  Ho  built  a  superb  j 
and  wanted  to  sell  it  before  it  was  finished.  One  day  he  would  tin1 
nothing  but  war;  and  only  officers,  Tatars,  and  Cossacks  wore  admit 
him:  the  next  day  he  was  busied  only  with  politics;  he  would  part-it! 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  put  in  agitation  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe*  ^  At 
times,  with  nothing  in  his  head  but  the  court,  dressed  in  a  magnifieen 
covered  with  ribbons  presented  to  him  by  every  potentate,  displayin 
moncls  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  brilliance,  he  was  giving  superb 
tainrnents  without  any  cause. 

"He  was  sometimes  known  for  a  month,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
to  pass  whole  evenings  at  the  apartments  of  a  young  woman,  seeming  t< 
alike  forgotten  all  business  and  all  decorum.  Sometimes  also,  for  > 
weeks  successively,  shut  up  in  his  room  with  his  nieces  and  several  men 
he  honoured  with  his  intimacy,  he  would  lounge  on  a  sofa,  without  spr 
playing  at  chess,  or  at  cards,  with  his  legs  bare,  his  shirt  collar  unbut 
in  a  morning  gown,  with  a  thoughtful  front,  his  eyebrows  knit,  and  pms 
to  the  view  of  strangers,  who  came  to  see  him,  the  figure*  of  a  rough  anil  s 
Cossack.  These  singularities  often  put  the  empress  out  of  humour,  but 
ered  him  more  interesting  to  her.  In  his  youth  he  had  pleased  her  1 
ardour  of  his  passion,  his  valour,  and  his  masculine  beauty.  Being  urri 
maturity,  he  charmed  her  still  by  flattering  her  pride,  calming  her 
hensions,  confirming  her  power,  and  caressing  her  fancies  of  o 
empire,  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  restoration  of  the  (! 
republics. 

" Potemkin  began  everything,  completed  nothing,  disordered  the*  fjr 
disorganised  the  army,  depopulated  his  country 7  and  enriched  it  with 
deserts.  The  fame  of  the  empress  was  increased  by  his  ewuiui'Ms. 
admiration  they  excited  was  for  her;  and  the  hatred  they  r:iis«*ii,  f 
minister.  Posterity,  more  equitable,  will  perhaps  divide  between  th«*n 
the  glory  of  the  successes  and  the  severity  of  the  reproaches.  It  w 
bestow  on  Potemkin  the  title  of  a  great  man;  but  it  will  mention  him 
extraordinary  person;  and,  to  draw  his  picture  with  accuracy,  he  mij. 
represented  as  the  real  emblem,  as  the  living  imago  of  the  HIISSIHU  K 
For,  in  fact,  he  was  colossal  like  Russia.  In  his  mind,  as  in  thai  en 
were  cultivated  districts  and  desert  plains.  It  also  partook  of  the  ^ 
the  European,  the  Tatar,  and  the  Cossack;  the  rudeness  of  the  flrvi'iit 
tury,  and  the  corruption  of  the  eighteenth;  the  surface  of  th«'  arte,  ai 
ignorance  of  the  cloisters;  an  outside  of  civilisation,  and  many  traces  < 
barism."f 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  IMPEKIAL  SUCCESSION 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Potemkin,  Catherine  had  begun  pro- 
ceedings intended  to  bar  the  czarevitch  Paul  from  the  imperial  succession fl 
She  was  by  no  means  the  cruel,  heartless  mother  that  many  writers  are 
inclined  to  represent;  but  she  knew  her  son  thoroughly  well,  and  foreseeing 
how  destructive  of  all  good  his  reign  would  be  she  could  not  think  without 
fear  of  how  the  empire,  which  under  her  rule  had  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
the  path  of  prosperity,  glory,  and  civilisation,  would  after  her  remain  with- 
out any  guarantee  for  the  stability  and  durability  of  its  existence.  With  the 
intention  of  preserving  the  country  from  such  a  misfortune,  Catherine  wished 
to  make  over  the  throne  to  the  grand  duke  Alexander  Pavlovitch  and  there- 
fore the  setting  aside  of  the  czarevitch  appeared  in  her  eyes  a  state  necessity. 
Meanwhile  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  Catherine  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  the  interests  of  the  state  above  everything  and  to  sacrifice  to 
them  all  other  considerations  and  feelings;  therefore  the  difficulties  with 
which  so  daring  an  administrative  step  was  doubtless  accompanied  could  not 
stop  the  creator  of  the  changes  of  the  year  1762.  "  Obstacles  are  created  in 
this  world,"  Catherine  once  wrote,  "  in  order  that  persons  of  merit  may  set 
them  aside  and  thus  add  to  their  reputation;  that  is  the  meaning  of  obsta- 
cles." Circumstances  were  also  favourable  to  this  new  change  contemplated 
by  Catherine,  for  at  that  time  no  law  existed  that  exactly  established  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  The  statute  of  Peter  the  Great  of  the  year 
1722  was  still  maintained  in  full  power,  and  by  this  statute  the  reigning  Rus- 
sian sovereigns  had  the  right  of  naming  anyone  they  liked  as  their  successors 
%to  the  throne  according  to  their  own  judgment,  without  being  restrained  by 
any  ancient  right  of  primogeniture;  and  in  cases  where  the  heir  already 
designated  showed  himself  incapable,  he  could  be  removed  from  the  throne. 

The  diary  of  Krapovitski  can  serve  as  a  proof  that  in  the  year  1787,  after 
Catherine's  return  from  her  travels  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  succession  to  the  throne  had  already  matured 
in  the  mind  of  the  empress;  she  entered  upon  the  historical  study  of  the 
matter  and  read  "  the  right  of  will  of  monarchs."  On  the  20th  of  August,  in 
connection  with  this  same  question,  Catherine  discussed  with  her  secretary 
the  extent  to  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  czarevitch  Paul  Petrovitch  had 
been  caused  by  the  false  opinion  that  as  eldest  son  the  throne  must  belong  to 
him.  Further,  on  the  25th  of  August,  Krapovitski  writes:  "  Ukases  as  to  the 
heirs  to  the  throne,  named  since  the  time  of  Catherine  I,  have  been  asked  for, 
and  in  the  explanations  a  sort  of  displeasure  was  manifested."  To  what  con- 
clusions the  historical  study  of  the  measures  taken  by  Peter  the  Great  led 
Catherine  may  be  seen  from:  the  context  of  the  following  remarks,  written  by 
the  empress'  own  hand: 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  parent  is  unhappy  who  sees  himself 
obliged  for  the  safeguard  of  the  public  good  to  remove  his  offspring.  This 
is  a  condition  which  accompanies  or  is  joined  to  the  autocratic  and  parental 

Eower.  And  thus  I  esteem  that  the  most  wise  monarch  Peter  I  had  doubt- 
jssly  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  removal  of  his  ungrateful,  disobedient,  and 
incapable  son,  who  was  filled  with  hatred,  malice,  and  viperous  envy  against 
him.  He  sought  to  find  some  particle  of  evil  in  his  father's  deeds  and  actions 
which  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  good,  he  listened  to  flatterers,  shut  his 
ears  to  the  truth,  and  nothing  was  so  pleasing  to  him  as  to  hear  his  most 
glorious  father  defamed  and  spoken  evil  of.  He  himself  was  a  sluggard,  a 


ance  in  their  ante-chambers.  His  own  were  now 
and  mtoteS  of  long  service,  all  of  whom  bent  the  knee  before  hi 
a  genius  discerned  by  the  piercing  eye  of  Catherine;  the Jreas 
empire  were  lavished  on  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  empress >  was 
by  the  meanness  and  the  shameful  assiduities  of  her  courtiers. 

Debaucheries  at  Catherine's  Court 

The  new  favourite  was  not  quite  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
was  upwards  of  sixty.    Yet  even  at  this  advanced  period  ot 
revived  the  orgies  and  lupercalia  which  she  had  formerly  celebrai 
brothers  Orlov.    Valerian,  a  younger  brother  of  Zubqv,  and £& 
their  friend,  were  associated  in  office  with  the  favourite.     Witn 
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people  were  groaning  in  wretchedness  and  famine,  and. 
tioners  and  tyrants.  ...          -  *         ™ 

It  was  at  this  time  she  formed  a  more  intimate  society,  com 
favourites  and  most  trusty  ladies  and  courtiers.    This  society 
three  times  a  week,  under  the  name  of  the  Little  Hermitage, 
were  frequently  masqued,  and  the  greatest  privacy  prevailed.     1 
played  at  forfeits,  joked,  romped  and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  trol: 
bols.    Leov  Narishkin  acted  the  same  part  there  as  Roquelaure 
of  Louis  XIV;  and  a  fool  by  title,  Matrona  Daniloyna,  secondec 
was  an  old  gossip,  whose  wit  consisted  only  in  uttering  the  most 
garities;  and  as  she  was  allowed  the  common  right  of  fools,  that  o 
thing,  she  was  loaded  with  presents  by  the  lower  order  of  courtier; 
eign  ministers  as  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  empress  were  sometin 
to  the  Little  Hermitage.    S6gur,  Cobenzl,  Stedingk,  and  Nassau  ch 
this  distinction;  but  Catherine  afterwards  formed  another  ass 
confined  and  more  mysterious,  which  was  called  the    Little  S 
three  favourites  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking,   Branick 
and  some  confidential  women  and  valets-de-chambre,  were  its  01 
In  this  the  Cybele  of  the  north  celebrated  her  most  secret  myi 
particulars  of  these  amusements  are  not  fit  to  be  repeated. 

Catherine  survived  Potemkin  but  four  years.    The  last  ten 

reign  carried  her  power,  her  glory,  and  her  political  crimes  to 

pitch.    When  the  great  Frederick,  dictator  of  the  kings  of  Eurc 

remained  the  eldest  of  the  crowned  heads  of  the  continent;  and 

Joseph,  all  those  heads  together  were  unequal  to  her  own.     If  I 

the  dictator  of  these  kings,  Catherine  became  their  tyrant.     1 

empire  which  she  had  subjected  to  her  sway;  the  inexhaustible 

derived  from  a  country  and  a  people  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy; 

luxury  of  her  court,  the  barbarous  pomp  of  her  nobility,  thi 

princely  grandeur  of  her  favourites,  the  glorious  exploits  of  hei 

the  gigantic  views  of  her  ambition  threw  Europe  into  a  sort  o: 

and  those  monarchs  who  had  been  too  proud  to  pay   each  ot 

slightest  deference  felt  no  abasement  in  making  a  woman  the  ai 

interests,  the  ruling  power  of  all  their  measures. 
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TUB   Wl'BJlKJA'noN    AND    FINAL    PARTITION    OF    POLAND    (1790   A.D.) 

The  annihilation  of  Poland,  long  meditated,  was  now  resolved  on.  The 
empress  could  never  forgive  that  nation  either  for  the  act  of  the  diet  in  1788, 
which  abrogated  the  constitution  dictated  by  violence  in  1775,  or  the  alliance 
of  Prussia  accepted  in  contempt  of  her  own,  or,  above  all,  the  constitution 
decreed  at  Warsaw  on  the  «ird  of  May,  17D1.  Big  with  these  ideas  of  revenge, 
she  gave  orders  to  Bulgakov,  her  minister  at  Warsaw,  to  declare  war  against 
Poland. 

The  diet  being  assembled  received  this  declaration  with  a  majestic  calm- 
noHsr  which  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  nation 
roused  to  self-defence.  The  king  himself  protended  to  share  the  feelings  that 
animated  his  people;  and  the  Poles  had  the  weakness  to  believe  that,  having 
abandoned  his  former  servility  to  Russia  and  his  customary  indolence,  he 
was  becoming  the  defender  of  (heir  freedom.  An  army  was  collected  in  haste, 
and  the  command  of  it  given  to  the  king's  nephew,  Joseph  Poniatowski,  an 
inexperienced  young  man,  all  of  whoso  efforts  wore  obstructed  or  misdirected 
by  his  traitorous  uncle. 

The  Poles  could  have  opposed  the  designs  of  Catherine  with  an  tinny  of 
fifty  thousand  men;  but  they  never  yet  could  bo  brought,  to  unite  their 
forcer,;  and  their  different  corps  wen*  .soon  after  pressed  between  an  tinny 
of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  who  fell  back  from  Bessarabia  upon  the  terri- 
tory which  extends  along  the  Bug,  another  of  ten  thousand  collected  in  the 
environs  of  Kiev,  and  a  third  of  thirty  thousand,,  which  had  penetrated  into 
Lithuania. 

\\ '»• ; -hall  nut  here  attempt  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  various  battles  that 
drenched  the  plain.-,  of  Poland  \\ith  blood,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some 
advantages  obtained  by  tit?'  Pole  ,  consumed  the  greater  part  of  their  troops. 
It  \v;i.-  then  that  tip*  ilhrfriou.  !\o:rtn.  ;*,kn,  who  as  yet  was  nothing  more 
than  one  o!  the  lieutenants  oj  votinp;  Jo,  rph  1'oniatnwski,  displayed  qualities 
that  ju.'.tly  obtained  htnt  the  confidence  o!  the  nation,  the  hatred  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  e-Jerm  of  KtU'opr. 

Ihinnr  all  thi'>  tune  Catherine,  not  tnrtim1;  alone  to  the  power  of  her  own 
had  bet-it  negotiating  with  unreniiffed  a:.:.iduity.  She  proposed  the 
Mrfifiofi  oi  Poland  to  Frederic!.  \\'illiam,  who  wa.s  undoubtedly  no 
li**;;»  i|*-.irou  >  •  «*  it  than  her-eli,  She  .-.eerrtly  won  over  to  her  views  the  two 
brother.  |\:L' -.akov^lu  the  brfjtiaii  Braturki,  Hejevuski,  and  particularly  Koiix 
Ptituckt,  \v!,,o,  \\hile  Hatfenm1;  him^-li'  perhaps  with  the  hopes  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  Poland,  became  oiily  the  ;..lave  of  b\us:-.i:t.  She  oven  insisted 
that  M:ija  l::'i.  .\ui.*H'.tu^  l> !i*»uM  male  a  public  deelarafion  that  it  was  neces- 
•M  lo  th*-  Mipmonfy  n!  the  Ihi.v.ian  arms.  Ho  .submitted  to  thin 
but  \va;i  n^t  on  that  aecoiiui  t reafed  by  the  ompr(4ss  with  greater 

iiululj'1*^1'1"' 

In  i  V '.*.'»  fl.e  etihV'iit-r.'ition  f*i  the  part  i. ait.*  <»!  !tu:-i:iia  a.^seintih'd  at  ( tfudno, 
wli«4re  the  I!-.;-- ..iau  .I'eiirnil  |*roud!\  -e;ifrd  him.''.elt'  under  tho  canopy  of  the 
thrnne  I,,.  v,a.  a!«o?z!  to  i^vrrturn.  The  Kir*. tan  minister  Siovors,  at  the  same 
time,  j-  ,!•!:  h.'-.l  a  j^aiiUe  fo  \pril  *»t}|  in  \vhich  lie  declared  that,  his  sov- 
nri^i/wt.'i!.!  j!if.,rt,Mr;ii«*  with  her  fl»*MiiniMir,  all  the  torritorv  of  Poland  which. 
her  ntiii-  i-.a-I  »'Mh.(ti»-ieil.  'lln-  l,i!i?^  «»!'  IVu'-ia,  in  rniirort with  ("athcnne,  had 
alread1.'  !:rt!*''.ei!  au  nnuv  iiitt?  Pohnjil, 

Th'~  !:-,    Kiu-r,  .li  ;p*-r.»^l  about  fh*«  pr«»viuee.s  «»f  (h:it  kingiltun,  committed 

raw  ln-ra:;..-  !i^»-wi  -•  th»-  fheaiir  oi  thrir  e\rex^e-4.     The  Russian  general  Igd- 


by  so  many  calamities,  they  once  more  took  the  resolution  to 

try  of  the  Russians.    Some  of  them  assembled,  and  sent  a 

Kosciuszko  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head.    That  gen 

to  Leipsic,  with  Hugh  Kolonti,  Zajonchek,  and  Ignatius  Po 

great  knowledge  and  sagacity,  a  sincere  friend  to  his  cour 

respects  the  opposite  of  his  cousin  Felix.    These  four  Poles  j 

the  resolution  adopted  by  their  honest  countrymen:  but  th< 

that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must  begin  by  giving  liberty 

who  till  then  had  been  treated  in  Poland  like  beasts  of  burdei 

Kosciuszko  and  Zajonchek  repaired,  with  all  expedition, 

of  Poland.    The  latter  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he  had  c 

the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators.     A  banker  named  Kapustas,  a 

man,  made  himself  responsible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  a 

likewise  several  officers,  who  declared  their  detestation  of  th 

All,  in  short,  was  ripe  for  an  insurrection,  when  the  Russian 

whom  Kosciuszko's  presence  on  the  frontiers  had  given  umb: 

to  postpone  it  for  a  time.    To  throw  the  Russians  off  their  gi 

went  into  Italy,  and  Zajonchek  to  Dresden,  whither  Ignat 

Kolonti  had  retired,  but  all  at  once  Zajonchek  appeared  a] 

The  king  himself  impeached  him  to  the  Russian  general  Igels 

conference  with  him,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  Polish  terri 

native  now  remained  for  him  but  to  proceed  immediately 

abandon  the  enterprise  altogether.     Zajonchek  resolved  on 

In  1794  Kosciuszko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  arrived  i 

the  Poles  received  him  as  their  deliverer.     In  spite  of  the  or 

sians,  Colonel  Madalinski  pertinaciously  refused  to  disban 

Some  other  officers  had  joined  him.     Kosciuszko  was  procL 

his  little  army,  amounting  to  three  thousand  foot  and  twelve 

and  the  act  of  insurrection  was  almost  immediately  publishec 

March.    Three  hundred  peasants,  armed  with  scythes,  rai 

under  the  standard  of  Kosciuszko.    That  general  soon  found 

seven  thousand  Russians,  who  were  put  to  flight  after  a  vigo- 

On  hearing  at  Warsaw  of  the  success  of  Kosciuszko,  the 

Igelstrom  caused  all  those  to  be  arrested  whom  he  suspec 

concern  in  the  insurrection;  but  these  measures  served  01 

irritate  the  conspirators.    The  insurrection  broke  out  on  th 

Two  thousand  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword.    Their  geners 

in  his  house,  requested  permission  to  capitulate;  and  profit 

that  was  granted  him,  he  escaped  to  the  Prussian  camp,  whi 

distance  from  Warsaw.    Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  fol 

pie  of  Warsaw;  but  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  th 

Colonel  lazinski,  who  was  at  their  head,  conducted  himse^ 

skill,  that  he  took  all  the  Russians  prisoners,  without  she< 

blood.    The  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Chelm  and  of 

themselves  also  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  were  imitated 

regiments  who  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Russiar 

principal  partisans  of  Russia,  the  hetman  Kassakovski,  thebi 

Zabiello,  Ozarovski,  and  Ankviteh  were  sentenced  to  be  ha 

Yilna,  and  the  others  at  Warsaw. 
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Koseiuszko  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  augment  his  tinny.  He  got 
recruits  among  the  peasants;  and  to  inspire,  them  with  more  emulation  he 
wore  their  dress,  ate  with  them,  ami  distributed  encouragements  among  them; 
but  those  men  too  long  degraded  in  Poland  were  not  yet  deserving  of  the 
liberty  that  was  offered  them.  They  distrusted  the  intentions  of  the  nobles, 
who,  un  their  side,  for  the  most  part  lamented  the,  loss  of  their  absurd  pre- 
rogatives. Stanislaus  Augustus  and  his  partisans  augmented  still  further 
the  ill-will  of  the  nobles,  by  representing  to  them  the  intentions  of  Kosciuszko 
as  disastrous  to  their  order,  and  by  caballing  continually  iu  favour  of  .Russia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  empress,  not  satisfied  with  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  her  troops  in  Poland,  had  stint  her  best  generals  thither.  After  several 
battles,  in  one  of  which  Frederick  William,  who  had  advanced  to  support  the 
Russians,  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against  Koseius/Ju),  who  was  striv- 
ing to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russian  generals,  Suvaroy  and  Persen,  the 
Polish  commander  was  attacked  by  the  hitter  at  Macxicwice  on  the  4th  of 
October.  His  talents,  his  valour,  and  his  desperation  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  Poles  from  yielding  to  numbers.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  army 
were  cut  to  pieces  or  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  lie  himself,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  ejaculating,  u  /'Y///,x  I'oloni<vl" 

All  who  were  able  to  escape  from  the  conquerors  wont  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Praga,  the  eastern  suburb  of  Warsaw,  where  2(>,(K)()  Polos  and 
101  heavy  camion  and  mortars  defended  the  bridges  over  the  Vistula  and  the 
approach  to  (lit*  capital.  Suvaroy  was  soon  before  the  gates  with  an  effec- 
tive force  of  but.  22,000  men  and  S(>  field  pieces;  but  even  with  such  odds 
against  him  he  resolved  to  do  as  he  had  done  at  Ismail,  and  carry  the  Polish 
lines  at  the  point,  of  the  bayonet.  After  cannonading  the1,  defences  for  two 
davs  he  gaxv  (lit*  order  for  the  assault  at  daybreak  on  the  -1th  of  November. 
The  trenrhes  were-  carried  after  a  desperate  light  of  five,  hours;  the  Russians 
swept  into  the  (own,  murdering  all  before  them,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; the  \\ooden  houses  wen1  speedily  on  lire;  the.  bridges  were  broken 
dt»\Mi,  so  that  the  helpless  crowds  who  attempted  to  escape  into  the  city  were 
remorselessly  driven  into  the  Vistula.  Hesides  10,000  Polish  soldiers,  12,000 
citi/ens  of  rwry  age  and  se\  perished  in  this  \\anton  butchery. 

War  :aw  it  -elf  capitulated  on  the  ,"»th  of  November,  and  was  delivered  up 
to  the  Itusshns  on  the  Oth.  Poland  was  now  annihilated.  One.  division  of 
its  troops  after  another  was  disarmed,  and  all  the  generals  and  officers  who 
could  be  ;ei/.'-d  u ere  carried  off.  The  king,  however,  who  could  be  induced 
to  do  anything  if  his  comforts  wen*  spared,  was  used  as  an  instrument  to 
p\t*  Iu  power  the  impress  <Jf  ri^ht.  He  was  again  set  nominally  at  the  head 
of  the  Lmvdojn  till  the  robbers  had  agreed  upon  the  division  of  tint  spoil,  and 
h;td  JIM  InitJ'er  jjred  nf  j^m.  Suvawv  held  a  splendid  military  court  fora 
year  in  \\  an  a\vr  far  eclipsing  the  king,  till  at  length  the.  city  was  given  up  to 

the  Prti:  ,  i;i!;:'. 

The  wlm!**  of  the  year  HUl  was  spent  in  negotiations  with  Prussia,  and 
Ihr  In-  t  treat  v  for  ?  he  parlit  inn  of  Poland  was  not  signed  till  the  2-fth  of  Octo- 
ber, 17'J.r).  in  December,  Suvarov  travelled  from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg, 
\\hrn«  flu-  empress  appropriated  the  Taurian  palaee  for  his  residence^  jiiul 
nominal^!  :t  :  j,ri-ial  household  for  his  service.  On  the  1st  of  January^  1796, 
Waraw  u;s  i  tirrt  riven  up  to  tin*  Prussians,  and  negotiations  wen*  carrunl  on 
till  the  ;,M :  t  n!  i  JrtobiT,  ITlHl,  ivspectini^  the  boundaries  of  the  palatinates  of 
W:ii>;»\v*:iud  rra«M»\v.  iiy  virtue  of  this  partition,  first  finally  arranged  in 
Ortnbi-r.  l7*Hi,  Austria  obtained  the  chief  parts  of  the  wuiwodeship  ol  (Va- 
n»w,  th-  palatinates  of  Sendomir  and  Lublin,  toother  with  a  portion  ol  the 


Massoviaand  Podalachia  wmcn  TOUCH  upon  ui«  ^-^ 
Lithuania  those  parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Troki  and  Sam 
to  the  left  of  the  Niemen,  and  finally,  a  district  in  Litt  e 
belonged  to  the  waiwodeship  of  Cracow  making  in  al  1  ab out  01 
German  square  miles.  Russia  received  the  whole  of  what  had  h 
Polish  Lithuania  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  and  to  the  frontiers  ot  t 
ships  of  Brzesc  and  Novogrodek,  and  thence  to  the  Bug,  togetl 
greater  part  of  Samogitia.  In  Little  Poland  she  obtained  that  pf 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug  and  the  remainder  of  V c 
about  two  thousand  German  square  miles.  During  the  negotial 
partition,  Russia  caused  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  lay  down  thqc 
three  partitioning  powers  ensured  him  a  yearly  income  01  2UU,UUl 
promised  to  pay  his  debts. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  COURLAND    (1795    A.D.) 

Catherine  had  now  conquered,  either  by  her  arms  or  by  h 
almost  one-half  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  the  Kuban,  and  a  part  of  i 
of  Turkey.  But  she  had  no  need  of  armaments  and  battles  i 
another  rich  and  well-peopled  country.  Courland  and  Semigallu 
reigned  Duke  Peter,  the  feeble  son  of  the  famous  Biron,  had  lor 
pared  for  that  annexation,  which  was  now  effected  almost  witho 
The  flattering  reception  given  to  the  Courish  nobles  in  St.  Peters 
empress,  distinctions,  honours,  posts,  and  pleasures,  rendering 
in  the  imperial  residence  far  preferable  to  continuing  in  Mittai 
them  desirous  of  being  under  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  of  a  " 
rather  than  live  in  obedience  to  a  duke  the  obscurity  of  whose 
could  not  forget,  and  whom  they  regarded  as  their  inferior.  1 
people  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  nobles,  Catherine  artful' 
them  with  their  neighbours,  and  created  for  them  reasons  of  alan 

She  began  by  instigating  the  inhabitants  of  Livonia  to  insi 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  convention,  by  which  the  Courlanders  ^ 
to  bring  all  their  merchandises  to  Riga:  certainly  a  very  stranj 
condition,  by  which  a  nation,  that  had  on  its  coasts  excellent  ho 
pily  situated,  should  be  obliged  to  go,  at  a  great  expense,  to  emb 
ducts  of  its  soil  in  a  foreign  city.  The  quarrel  between  the  Li' 
the  Courlanders  was  not  yet  terminated,  when  the  empress  sej 
into  Courland,  to  mark  out  a  canal,  to  facilitate  the  transport 
chandises  of  that  country  into  Livonia.  The  Courlanders  seeii 
fearing  jest  they  should  be  soon  forced  to  make  use  of  this  cana 
better  for  them  to  be  protected  than  oppressed  by  the  empress,  a' 
subjects  rather  than  her  neighbours. 

Catherine,  being  informed  of  these  dispositions,  called  the  di 
land  to  her,  under  the  pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on  matte 
tance.  is  o  sooner  was  that  prince  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  th< 
ot  the  north,  than  the  states  of  Courland  held  an  assembly  wh 
proposed  to  put  the  country  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia  1 
members  of  the  grand  council  faintly  opposed  this  motion,  obs 
before  they  proceeded  to  a  resolution  it  would  be  expedient 
return  of  the  duke.  The  oberburgraf  Hoven  rose  up,  and  spoke 
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in  favour  of  Russia.  Rome  councillors  expressed  themselves  of  his  opinion- 
others  reproached  him  with  treason.  The  dispute  grew  warm  on  both  sides- 
challenges  were  reciprocally  given  and  swords  were  about  to  be  drawn,  when 
the  Russian  general  Pahlen  appeared  in  the  assembly.  His  presence  restored 
tranquillity.  No  one  presumed  to  raise  his  voice* against  Russia;  and  the 
proposal  of  the  nobles  was  adopted. 

The  next  day,  March  ISth,  171)5,  the  act  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Cour- 
land,  Kemigallia,  and  the  circle*  of  Pilten  made  :i  formal  surrender  of  them- 
selves to  the  empress  of  Russia;  and  it  was  carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  (hike  of  ('ourland  learned, 
from  the  mouth  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  they  themselves  had 
deprived  him  of  his  dominions. 
The  empress  immediately  sent 
a  governor  thither,  Koine  dis- 
content, however,  remained  in 
Courlnnd;  discontent  brought 
on  proscription,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  proscribed  were 
given  to  the  courtiers  of  Cath- 
erine. The  favourite,  Plato 
Zubov,  and  his  brother  Vale- 
rian obtained  a  great,  part  of 
those  rich  and  shameful  spoils./ 

LAST    YKAKS    AM)    DKATII    OK 
<  'ATHKUINK 

Before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  gov- 
ernments of  Louis  XVI  and 
Catherine  11  had  entered  into 
active  negotiations  for  the  for- 
mation of  a,  quadruple  alliance* 
that  should  include  Austria, 

Russia,  and  the  two  houses  of  t'ATuuitiNK  n 

Bourbon,  Jtnd  should  have   fur  (!"•'««>  iruu) 

its  object  the  checking  of  K up- 
land's maritime  pretensions  and  the  encroachments  of  Prussia., 
taking   of  tin*    Bastille   Catherine 


realised    that  she,  couh 


After  the 
no  longer  count 


upon  the  support  of  France,  since  that  country  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
its  own  interior  transformation.  She  kept  anxious  watch,  however,  upon 
the  course  of  events  in  Paris,  and  manifested  the  liveliest  antipathy  to  the 
new  principles,  falling  ill  at  the  news  of  the  king's  execution  on  the  2 1st  of 
January.  Led  by  fear  into  a  violent  reaction,  the  correspondent  of  Voltaire 
and  1  hderot  set.  a  close  watch  upon  all  Russians  suspected  of  liberalism.  She 
destroyed  a  tragedy  of  Knia/nm  and  exiled  to  Siberia  Radichtehev,  the  author 
of  a  curious  book  entitled  Juitrnrt/  jmui  ,s7.  /V/m6//n;  to  Afomnn,  in  which 
were  many  sharp  reflections  on  serfdom;  Xovikov  was  confined  at  Sehlu&sel- 
burg,  his  printing  houses  were  rinsed  and  all  his  enterprises  ruined.  She 
dismissed  (Jenrt,  the  French  ambassador,  refused  to  recognise  either  the  con- 
stitution of  !7tU  or  the  French  Republic,  issued  an  ukase  announcing  the  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  refused  to  the  tri-colour  admission 


YYUiOii  tuuuii  upuii  uiie  iigii 

Lithuania  those  parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Troki  and  Samog 
to  the  left  of  the  Niemen,  and,  finally,  a  district  in  Little  '. 
belonged  to  the  waiwodeship  of  Cracow,  making  in  all  about 
German  square  miles.  Russia  received  the  whole  of  what  had 
Polish  Lithuania  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  and  to  the  frontiers  of 
ships  of  Brzesc  and  Novogrodek,  and  thence  to  the  Bug,  toge 
greater  part  of  Samogitia.  In  Little  Poland  she  obtained  that ; 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug  and  the  remainder  of  ^ 
about  two  thousand  German  square  miles.  During  the  negoti 
partition,  Russia  caused  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  lay  down  the 
three  partitioning  powers  ensured  him  a  yearly  income  of  200,0< 
promised  to  pay  his  debts. 

THE  ANNEXATION   OF  COURLAND    (1795    A.D.) 

Catherine  had  now  conquered,  either  by  her  arms  or  by 
almost  one-half  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  the  Kuban,  and  a  part  o 
of  Turkey.  But  she  had  no  need  of  armaments  and  battles 
another  rich  and  well-peopled  country.  Courland  and  Semigal 
reigned  Duke  Peter,  the  feeble  son  of  the  famous  Biron,  had  1 
pared  for  that  annexation,  which  was  now  effected  almost  witl 
The  flattering  reception  given  to  the  Courish  nobles  in  St.  Pete 
empress,  distinctions,  honours,  posts,  and  pleasures,  renderin 
in  the  imperial  residence  far  preferable  to  continuing  in  Mitt 
them  desirous  of  being  under  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  of  £ 
rather  than  live  in  obedience  to  a  duke  the  obscurity  of  whoi 
could  not  forget,  and  whom  they  regarded  as  their  inferior, 
people  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  nobles,  Catherine  artf 
them  with  their  neighbours,  and  created  for  them  reasons  of  ak 
She  began  by  instigating  the  inhabitants  of  Livonia  to  ir 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  convention,  by  which  the  Courlanden 
to  bring  all  their  merchandises  to  Riga:  certainly  a  very  strs 
condition,  by  which  a  nation,  that  had  on  its  coasts  excellent 
pily  situated,  should  be  obliged  to  go,  at  a  great  expense,  to  en 
ducts  of  its  soil  in  a  foreign  city.  The  quarrel  between  the  ] 
the  Courlanders  was  not  yet  terminated,  when  the  empress  ; 
into  Courland,  to  mark  out  a  canal,  to  facilitate  the  transpoi 
chandises  of  that  country  into  Livonia.  The  Courlanders  se 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  soon  forced  to  make  use  of  this  cai 
better  for  them  to  be  protected  than  oppressed  by  the  empress, 
subjects  rather  than  her  neighbours. 

Catherine,  being  informed  of  these  dispositions,  called  the 
land  to  her,  under  the  pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on  mat 
tance.  No  sooner  was  that  prince  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  1 
of  the  north,  than  the  states  of  Courland  held  an  assembly,  T 
proposed  to  put  the  country  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
members  of  the  grand  council  faintly  opposed  this  motion,  o 
before  they  proceeded  to  a  resolution  it  would  be  expedien 
return  of  the  duke.  The  oberburgraf  Hoven  rose  up,  and  spo' 
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in  favour  of  Russia.  Rome  councillors  expressed  themselves  of  his  opinion- 
others  reproached  him  with  treason.  The 'dispute  grew  warm  on  both  sides' 
challenges  were  reciprocally  given  and  swords  were  about  to  be  drawn,  when 
the  Russian  general  Pahlen  appeared  in  the  assembly.  II is  presence  restored 
tranquillity.  No  one  presumed  to  raise  his  voice* against  Russia;  and  the 
proposal  of  the  nobles  was  adopted. 

The  next  (lay,  March  ISth,  1795,  the  act  was  drawn  up,  by  which  (Ymr- 
lantl,  Semigallia,  niul  the  circle4  of  Pilten  made  a,  formal  surrender  of  them- 
selves to  the  empress  of  Russia;  and  it  was  carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  duke  of  (\mrland  learned, 
from  the*  mouth  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  they  themselves  had 
deprived  him  of  his  dominions. 
The  empress  immediately  sent 
a  governor  thither.  Some  dis- 
content, however,  remained  in 
Courland;  discontent  brought 
on  proscription,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  proscribed  were. 
given  to  the  courtiers  of  (1ath- 
erine.  The  favourite*,  Plato 
Zubov,  and  his  brother  Vale- 
rian obtained  a  great  part  of 
those  rich  and  shameful  spoils,/ 

LAST    YlvXHS    AM>    J>KATIl    OK 
<'ATHK.UINK 

Before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  gov- 
ernments of  Louis  XVI  and 
Catherine  II  had  enteretl  into 
active  negotiations  for  the  for 
itiation  ot  a  quadruple  alliance 
that  should  include  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  two  houses  of 
Piottrlion,  and  should  have  for 
it;-;  object  the  checking  of  Kl»g- 

land'.s  maritime  pretensions  and  the  encroachments  of  Prussia,.  After  the, 
taking  of  the  Bastille  Catherine  realised  that  she  could  no  longer  count 
upon  the  support  of  France,  .since  that  country  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
its  mva  interior  transformation.  She  kept  anxious  watch,  however,  upon 
the  course  of  events  in  Paris,  and  manifested  the*  liveliest  antipathy  to  the 
new  principles,  i;d!nuf  ill  at  the  news  of  the  king's  execution  on  the  2lst  of 
January.  Lerl  by  |Var  into  a  violent  reaction,  the  correspondent  of  Voltaire 
ainl  I  hderot  .set  a  close  watch  upon  all  Russians  suspected  of  liberalism.  She 
«le;,fr<»\  e.i  a  t  ragei  I  y  of  Kni:i/nin  :iud  exiled  to  Siberia  Radichtc.hov,  the  author 
of  a  curious  book  entitled  J^/n/*//  jrtnn  X/.  /VAr.s'/; ury  In  Mnwoir,  in  which 
wen*  many  sharp  reflections  on  serfdom;  Novikov  wan  confined  at  Rchliissel- 
burg,  his  printing  houses  were  closed  and  all  his  enterprises  ruiucul.  She. 
dismissed  (;«-u*-t,  the  French  ambassador,  refused  to  recognise  either  the  cou- 
stiftition  of  ITlil  or  the  French  Republic,  issued  an  uka.se  announcing  the  nip- 
tun:  of  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  refused  to  the  tri-colour  admission 


In  1799  she  published  Her  famous  note  on  me 
and  aristocratic  privileges  in  France,  asserting  that  only  ten  to 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.     She |  encoura® 
III  who  was  assassinated  by  his  nobles  at  a  masked  ball  (MarcJa 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  democracy. 
ir.^ecl  England  to  assist  the  count  d'Artois  in  a  descent  he  had  pJ 
the  French  coast,  and  stimulated  the  zeal  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
standing  this,  though  she  had  repeatedly  negotiated  treaties  tor  si 
promised  troops,  she  took  care  never  to  become  involved  m  a  w 
west.    "My  position  is  taken,"  she  said,  "my  part  assigned;  1 
the  movements  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Sweden." 

The  latter  country  became  reconciled  to  France  after  the  de 
tavus  III.  The  punishment  of  the  Jacobins  of  Warsaw  and  Tu: 
easier  and  more  lucrative  piece  of  work.  We  should  also  take  i: 
an  admission  that  she  made  to  her  vice-chancellor  Ostermann  in 
I  wrong?  I  cannot  avow  all  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  b 
keep  them  engaged  in  these  affairs  so  that  I  may  have  freedom 
niv  unfinished  enterprises."  She  excused  herself  for  not  taking 
anti-revolutionary  crusade  by  alleging  the  war  with  Turkey;  ^th 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  3rd  of  May  she  was  oblige 
the  Peace  of  Jassy,  she  made  the  Polish  war  her  excuse;  and  wt 
ended  she  affected  to  excite  Suvarov  and  his  soldiers  against  th( 
the  west,  but  in  reality  thought  only  of  gaining  her  own  ends 
Muhammed,  the  new  king  of  Persia,  had  recently  invaded  Georgia 
TifliSj  the  capital  of  Heraclius,  a  protege  of  the  empress.  Cat" 
moned  to  her  court  an  exiled  brother  of  Muhammed's  and  charg 
Zubov  with  the  conquest  of  Persia.  [His  armies  were  actually 
when  the  death  of  Catherine  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ente 

Without  being  aware  of  it  Catherine  II  really  performed  gre; 
to  France  than  to  the  coalition.  By  her  intervention  in  Poland  a 
jects  against  the  east  she  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  suspicior 
and  Austria.  She  took  care  to  pit  them  against  each  other;  mi 
ond  partition  with  Frederick  William  in  spite  of  Austria,  and  < 
third  with  Francis  II  to  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  Prussia, 
tributed  indirectly  to  weaken  and  dissolve  the  coalition,  being 
Tented  from  joining  it  by  the  Polish  insurrection  that  receive 
encouragement  from  France.  She  died  on  the  17th  of  Novembi 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Since  Ivan  the  Terrible  no  monarch  ha 
the  limits  of  the  empire  by  such  vast  conquests.  Catherine  ma 
men,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Black  Sea  the  boundaries  of  Russia.^ 

A  RUSSIAN  ESTIMATE  OP   CATHERINE 

The  personality  of  the  empress  was  as  though  created  for  a 
do  not  meet  in  history  with  any  other  woman  so  fitted  to  rule 
eac{i  she  produced  a  profound  impression.    No  one  has  spoken  EC 
and  aisadvantageously  of  the  empress'  qualities  than  Masson,  ye 
pliieteer-wnter  observes  that  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  havin 
sioa  to  see  Catherine  once  or  twice  a  week,  he  was  always  str 
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unusually  attractive  personality,  by  the  dignity  with  which  she  held  herself, 
and  hy  the  amiability  of  her  behaviour  to  everyone. 

hi  her  Mfuittirsu  Catherine  herself  lias  Ml  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  course 
of  her  development,  of  her  aspirations  after  power,  and  of  her  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  the  means  she  used  to  attain  her  aims.  The  empress'  frankness  in 
this  respect  amounts  almost  to  cynicism,  In  maturity  she  at  last  became  an 
autocratic  sovereign.  After  the  terrible  humiliation's,  the  bitter  trials  she 
had  endured  in  her  youth,  hrr  delight  when  she  found  herself  in  the  enjoy- 
ment oMinhounded  power  wasall  the  greater.  The  fact  that  the  fundamental 
change  in  her  surroundings,  the  rapid  passage  from  entire  dependency  to 
entire  potency,  did  not  in  any  wise  uwnken  in  her  any  despotic  inclinations 
testifies  to  the  goodness  inherent  in  her  nature;  when* her  son  was  subjected 
in  his  turn  to  a  like  change  in  outward  circumstances  his  despotism  "knew 
no  bounds. 

We  have  mmi  that  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  Catherine,  found 
herself  until  the  year  17(12  exorcised  a  baneful  influence,  upon  her  character; 
whereas  the  power  and  preponderance  which  she.  later  acquired  had  an  enno- 
bling effect  upon  her  nature.  Until  then  she  had  been  necessarily  obliged 
often  to  have,  recourse  to  moan  and  trilling  measures  to  better  her  position 
and  to  revenge  herself  on  her  opponents;  when  she  was  able  to  exert  full 
power,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  her  position,  the  respect  of  her  contempo- 
raries, the  adoration  of  the"  persons  thai  surrounded  her,  she.  no  longer  needed 
to  employ  those  means  which  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  weak  in  their 
struggle  against  the  strong,  At  the  time  when  a,  sharp  watch  was  kept  over 
her,  when  she  was  not  trusted  by  either  KJixabeth  or  Peter,  she  understood 
how  to  dissemble,  fo  play  the  hypocrite,  to  feign  humility  and  modesty,  whilst 
in  her  soul  she  was  tilled  with  arrogance  and  contempt  for  mankind.  Now 
that  she  had  surrounded  herself  entirely  with  persons  de. voted  to  her  she 
could  act  openly  and  nobly.  The  grand  duchess  in  her  isolation  had  been 
remarkable  tor  her  coldness,  her  mist, rust,  of  mankind,  her  suspiciousness;  the 
empress  on  the  contrary  gave  full  scope  to  the  development-  of  feelings  of 
brni'vole?tce,  ruijde  'censioii,  indulgence1,  and  sincere  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  pt-r  orr  that  surrounded  her.  It.  was  not,  without  reason  that  Peter 
and  lf,h/al »'th  had  mistrusted  ( Catherine  and  been  suspicious  of  her  character; 
if  wa^  not  without  reason,  either,  that  in  after  limes  many  people  highly 
esfeeiurd  <  'nth'Tine's  kindhearfedne.ss. 

Tin*  hi. lory  of  the  court  under  Peter  I,  under  the  empress  Anna,  and 
under  Kli/abHh  i *>  full  of  examples- of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  arbitrariness;  all 
Catherine";--  contemporaries  were  astonished  at  the  mildness  of  her  behaviour 
to  iho-r  around  tier  and  rejoiced  at  tin*  absence  of  stiff  formalities  and  hard 
ntr.'K.ur**;  in  her  intercourse  with  her  subordinates.  In  spite  of  her  quick 
f'«njprr  and  impul-iv»*ue;->!,  Catherine  had  complete  control  over  herself,  and 
in  h'-r  infi-rcour'e  with  her  fellow  creature,;  ;  lie  was  governed  by  principle's 
ol  humanity.  "  1  like  fo  praise  and  reward  loudly,  to  blame  quietly/'  she 
ju- fly  remarked  in  conversation  with  Segur;  she  sought  to  avoid  oecu- 
ni  M!'ff"iidntj.f  anyone,  and  was  particularly  careful  in  her  intercourse 
'•rvanfv,  "  I  will  live  to  nutkr  myself  not  feared/' she  once  said,  observing 
fh*«  ?M\V  h'V'iftT,  who  had  deserved  reproof  for  some  neglect,  avoided 
;njr  h*T.  ui'trh  whrii  Catherine  had  given  an  order  she  would  make 
»• .  for  thr  troub!*'  and  labour  it  occasioned.  Krapovitski  gives  in.stancen 
cjt  •••.nlirif udr  on  her  part;  more  than  once  the  empress,  when  impatient 
or  irritated,  having  e\prr>:.'-"ed  herself  somewhat  sharply,  afterwards  nc.knowl- 
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her  want  of  sufficient  severity  in  her  intercourse  with 'them     \\ 
passion  she  turned  up  her  sleeves,  walked  about  the  room,  di. 
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of  water,  and  deferred  judgment  Her  capacity  for  remoMng 
standing  that  might  have  arisen  between  herself  and  otheus  was  ] 
remarkable.  In  her  letters  to  various  great  lords  we  meet  wit 
exhortations  not  to  give  way  to  despair  but  to  take  courage,  to 
their  own  capacities,  and  to  hope  for  success.  In  moments  ol  ^ 
knew  how  to  raise  the  spirits  of  those  around  her,  inspiring  them  wi 
and  courage.  .  , 

The  distinguishing  features  of  Catherine's  character  were  gaiet; 
and  an  inclination  for  fun  and  amusements.  She  once  remarke 
the  gaiety  of  character  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  must  be  obser 
proceeded  from  his  superiority:  was  there  ever  a  great  man  who  u 
tinguished  by  his  gaiety  and  who  did  not  possess  m  himself  mi  in< 
store  of  it?  "  She  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  going  to  masquerade; 
preserving  the  strictest  incognito,  talking  to  various  people; 
related  in  detail  how  she  had  once  gone  to  a  masquerade  m  male 
had  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  a  young  girl  who  never  suspe 
was  the  empress  talking  to  her.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  ; 
chance  or  an  act  of  complaisance  that  such  a  multitude  of  anotuh 
ing  to  the  magnanimity  of  Catherine  have  been  preserved;  many 
raries  who  do  not  unconditionally  praise  her  maintain  however  tl 
capable  of  listening  to  unpleasing  truths,  of  recognising  her  fauli 
ciencies,  and  of  restraining  her  anger.  Such  assertions  are  to  b 
in  Razumovski,  Derjavin,  Mussin-Pushkin,  and  Teplov. 

Of  course  traits  are  not  wanting  which  show  her  obstinacy,_w 
arrogance.  Derjavin  cites  several  circumstances  to  prove  that  in 
Catherine  was  often  governed  by  personal  considerations  arid  <lc 
than  the  real  good  of  the  state  and  strict  justice.  It  is  also  not  \ 
son  that  she  is  reproached  with  the  fact  that,  while  protesting 
use  of  tortures  and  corporal  punishment,  she  allowed  full  scope  t 
ties  of  Sheshkovski  who  frequently  with  his  own  hand  tortured  t 
sons  in  the  most  atrocious  manner;  we  cannot  however  detenu 
the  empress  was  cognisant  of  his  barbarous  treatment.  Referri 
instances  of  arbitrariness  and  infringement  of  the  law,  Prince 
remarks  that  the  empress  held  herself  above  the  law  and  that  she 
set  a  pernicious  example  to  the  great  noblemen  and  dignitaries  \\ 
her  in  this  respect. 

As  to  Catherine's  piety,  Frederick  II  plainly  accused  her  of  hj 
bigotry.  We  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to  adopt  t 
faith,  but  that  when  she  had  adopted  it  she  used  outward  piety  ai 
strengthening  her  position  in  Russia.  By  strictly  observing  the 
church,  and  conscientiously  fulfilling  her  religious  duties,  she  end 
produce  a  certain  impression  on  her  subjects.  At  the  same  time  s 
true  to  the  principles  of  toleration  preached  in  the  literature  of  enl 
When  Voltaire  reproached  her,  saying  that  she  humiliated  herscl 
the  priest's  hand,  she  justified  herself  by  replying  that  it  was  only 
observance  which  would  little  by  little  become  obsolete.  There 
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that  Catherine's  piety  did  not  spring  from  any  deep  feeling.  In  her  letters 
to  Grimm,  sallies  against  Luther  and  the  Lutherans  are  to  be  met  with  more 
than  once;  she  despised  Lutherans  for  their  intolerance  and  several  times 
praised  the  orthodox  faith  as  the  best  in  the  world;  she  compared  it  to  an  oak 
tree  with  deep  roots. 

Side  by  side  with  such  remarks  we  meet  with  bold  sallies  both  from  the 
lips  and  in  the  letters  of  the  empress  against  excessive  piety  and  fanaticism; 
such  are  certain  caustic  remarks  referring  to  Maria  Theresa  and  the  queen  of 
Portugal.  In  certain  jeux  d' esprit  which  she  allowed  herself  in  connection 
with  questions  of  the  church  and  religion  in  her  letters  to  Grimm,  the  same 
rationalism  is  to  be  observed  as  that  which  distinguished  the  votaries  of  French 
literature  of  the  time.  Catherine  praised  the  works  of  Nicholas  Sebaldus 
Nothanker,  especially,  because  hypocrisy  was  condemned  in  them.  Deep  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  questions  she  did  not  like;  her  chief  characteristic 
was  a  certain  worldliness.  Her  point  of  view  was  optimistic  and  her  principal 
rule^of  earthly  wisdom,  gaiety.  She  did  not  like  to  meditate  on  sad  events, 
to  give  way  to  grief,  to  dwell  upon  gloomy  subjects;  and  this  partly  explains 
her  esteem  for  Voltaire,  whom  she  called  the  "  god  of  gaiety."  This  playful- 
ness and  vivacity,  this  freshness  and  gaiety  she  preserved  to  the  end  of  her 
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Perhaps  no  sovereign  since  the  days  of  the  Antonines  ever  • 
called  to  higher  destinies,  or  more  worthily  filled  an  important  p^: 
in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  than  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  Place* 
the  head  of  the  most  powerful  and  rising  empire  in  existence,  static 
midway  between  ancient  civilisation  and  barbaric  vigour,  he  was  ca 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  struggle  for  European  freedom;  to^c 
bat  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  desert  the  superiorit 
advanced  information,  and  meet  the  condensed  military  force  of  a  n 
lution,  which  had  beaten  down  all  the  strength  of  continental  po^ 
with  the  dauntless  resolution  and  enduring  fortitude  which  aris 
the  earlier  ages  of  social  existence  Well  and  nobly  he  fulfilled 
destiny.  Repeatedly  defeated,  never  subdued,  he  took  counsel, 
his  great  predecessor  Peter,  from  misfortune,  and  prepared  in  siL 
those  invincible  bands  which,  in  the  day  of  trial,  hurled  back 
most  terrible  array  which  ambition  had  ever  marshalled  against 
liberties  of  mankind.  —  ALISON/ 

EARLY  MEASURES  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PAUL  I 

THE  emperor  Paul  I,  Catherine's  successor,  had  been  long  ! 
singularities,  his  great  dislike  of  the  French,  and  to  everything 
erine  had  done.  He  appeared  desirous  of  proceeding  directlj 
opposite  course  to  that  which  she  had  followed.  She  had  chiefl 
attention  to  foreign  relations  and  affairs,  whilst  he  appeared 
mind  solely  with  the  internal  state  of  his  dominions.  His  ver 
a  proof  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  go  in  opposition  to  all  the  < 
of  political  prudence,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  his  hun 
his  views,  reckless  of  consequences.  He  caused  splendid  fui 
and  services  to  be  performed  for  his  murdered  father,  and  for< 
cious  and  godless,  though  clever  criminals,  who  had  helped  to  pL 
on  the  throne,  to  be  publicly  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  peop 
standing  this,  he  suffered  them  to  remain  in  possession  of  theii 
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Ill,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  convent  of  Alexander  Nevski,  was  by 
his  orders  placed  beside  that  of  his  wife;  and  it  was  notified  by  an  inscription 
in  the  Russian  language  that,  though  separated  in  life,  in  death  they  were 
united. 

Alexis  Orlov  and  Prince  Baratinski,  two  of  the  murderous  band,  were 
compelled  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  accompany  the  funeral  procession  on 
foot,  but  they  were  not  so  treated  as  to  prevent  them  afterwards  from  doing 
further  mischief.     Alexis  obtained  permission  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
Baratinski  was  ordered  never  again  to  show  himself  at  court;  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  could  not  to  him  be  otherwise  than  an  agreeable  com- 
mand.    Single  proofs  of  tender  feeling,  of  a  noble  heart,  and  touching  good- 
ness, nay  even  the  emperor's  magnanimous  conduct  towards  Kosciuszko  and 
his  brethren  in  arms,  combined  with  his  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Poland, 
could  not  reconcile  a  court,  such  as  that  of  Russia  under  Catherine  II  had 
become,  and  a  city  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  change  of  the  court  into 
a  guard-room,  and  to  the  daily  varying  humours  of  a  man  of  eccentric  and  half- 
deranged  mind.    Even  the  improvements  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try were  regarded  as  ruinous  innovations  by  those  who  in  times  past  had 
profited  by  the  confusion.    The  whole  of  Russia,  and  even  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, were  alarmed  and  terrified;  a  complete  flood  of  decrees,  often  contradictory, 
and  mutually  abrogatory,  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession:  and  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  emperor,  who  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  wicked  or 
insensible  to  what  was  good  and  true,  reminded  all  observers  of  the  most 
unhappy  times  of  declining  Rome.& 

Imperial  Eccentricities 

The  guards,  that  dangerous  body  of  men  who  had  overturned  the  throne 
of  the  father,  and  who  had  long  considered  the  accession  of  the  son  as  the 
term  of  their  military  existence,  were  rendered  incapable  of  injuring  him  by 
a  bold  and  vigorous  step,  and  treated  without  the  least  deference  from  the 
first  day.  Paul  incorporated  in  the  different  regiments  of  guards  his  battal- 
ions that  arrived  from  Gatshina,  the  officers  of  which  he  distributed  among 
the  various  companies,  promoting  them  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  steps; 
so  that  simple  lieutenants  or  captains  in  the  army  found  themselves  at  once 
captains  in  the  guards,  a  place  so  important  and  hitherto  so  honoured,  and 
which  gave  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  even  of  brigadier.  Some  of  the  old  cap- 
tains of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom  found  themselves  under  the  command 
of  officers  of  no  birth,  who  but  a  few  years  before  had  left  their  companies,  as 
sergeants  or  corporals,  to  enter  into  the  battalions  of  the  grand  duke.  This 
bold  and  hasty  change,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  fatal  to  its 
author,  had  only  the  effect  of  inducing  a  few  hundreds  of  officers,  subalterns 
and  others,  to  retire. 

Paul,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  general  desertion,  went  to  the  barracks, 
flattered  the  soldiers,  appeased  the  officers,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  them 
by  excluding  from  all  employ,  civil  and  military,  those  who  should  retire  in 
future.  He  afterwards  issued  an  order  that  every  officer  or  subaltern  _who 
had  resigned,  or  should  give  in  his  resignation,  should  quit  the  capital  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  return  to  his  own  home.  It  did  not  enter  into 
the  head  of  the  person  who  drew  up  the  ukase  that  it  contained  an  absurdity; 
for  several  of  the  officers  were  natives  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  families  resid- 


was  asked  about  the  new  emperor,  and  what  new  regulations  ne 
He  related  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  had  heard;  among  1 
tioning  the  ukase  which  was  soon  to  appear  in  favour  of  the  i 
this  news,  those  of  Tver  and  Novgorod  indulged  in  some  Cumuli 
which  were  considered  as  symptoms  of  rebellion.  Their  mast 
lently  enraged  with  them;  and  the  cause  that  had  led  them  ir 
discovered.  Marshal  Repnin  was  immediately  despatched  at 
some  troops  against  the  insurgents;  and  the  officer  who  had  unw 
rise  to  this  false  hope,  by  retailing  the  news  of  the  city  on  his  re 
brought  back  in  confinement.  The  senate  of  St.  Petersburg 
deserving  of  death,  and  condemned  him  to  be  broken,  to^  unde 
ishment  of  the  knout,  and  if  he  survived  this,  to  labour  in  the 
emperor  confirmed  the  sentence.  This  was  the  first  criminal  t 
laid  before  the  public;  and  assuredly  it  justified  but  too  well  1 
of  shame  which  had  before  kept  secret  similar  outrages. 

The  most  prominent  of  Paul's  eccentricities  was  that  mani; 
his  childhood,  he  displayed  for  the  military  dress  and  exercise, 
in  a  prince  no  more  indicates  the  general  or  the  hero  than  a  girl'; 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll  foretokens  that  she  will  be  a 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  most  accomplished  soldier  of  his  time, 
to  have  had  from  his  boyhood  the  most  insuperable  repugnanc 
minutiae  of  a  corporal  to  which  his  father  would^have  .subjec' 
was  even  the  first  source  of  that  disagreement  which  ever  subs: 
the  father  and  the  son.  Frederick,  however,  became  a  hero;  1 
never  anything  more  than  a  corporal.  Peter  III  pushed  his  g 
to  a  ridiculous  point,  fancying  he  made  Frederick  his  mod) 
soldiers  and  arms,  as  a  man  loves  horses  and  dogs.  He  kne^ 
how  to  exercise  a  regiment,  and  never  went  abroad  but  i: 
uniform. 

Paul,  in  his  mode  of  life  when  grand  duke,  and  his  cone 
accession,  so  strongly  resembled  his  father  that,  changing  nan] 
the  history  of  the  one  might  be  taken  for  that  of  the  other.  B 
cated  in  perfect  ignorance  of  business,  and  resided  at  a  distan< 
where  they  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  state  rather  than  heirs 
and  whenever  they  presented  themselves  appeared  as  aliens  a 
having  no  concern  with  the  royal  family.  The  aunt  of  the  fath 
acted  precisely  as  did  the  mother  of  the  son.  The  endeavours 
directed  to  prolong  the  infancy  of  their  heirs,  and  to  perpetus 
ness  of  their  minds.  The  young  princes  were  both  distinguishe 
vivacity  and  mental  insensibility,  by  an  activity  which,  untra 
lee  ted,  degenerated  into  turbulence;  the  father  was  sunk  in  de 
son  lost  in  the  most  insignificant  trifles.  An  unconquerable  ave 
and  reflection  gave  to  both  that  infatuated  taste  for  military  i 
would  probably  have  displayed  itself  less  forcibly  in  Paul  had  1 
ness  of  the  ridicule  they  attached  to  Peter.  The  education  of  I 
was  much  more  attended  to  than  that  of  his  father.  He  was  i 
infancy  by  persons  of  merit,  and  his  youth  promised  a  capacit 
nary  kind.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  exempt  from 
vices  which  disgraced  Peter;  temperance  and  regularity  of  i 
prominent  features  of  his  character  —  features  the  more  con: 
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before  his  mother  and  himself  they  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  Russian  auto- 
crat. To  the  same  cause,  education,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
character  of  the  nation,  it  was  owing  that  he  differed  from  his  father  in  other 
valuable  qualities. 

The  similarity  which,  in  some  instances,  marked  their  conduct  towards 
their  wives,  is  still  more  striking;  and  in  their  amours,  a  singular  coincidence 
of  taste  is  observable.  Catherine  and  Marie  were  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  court,  yet  both  failed  to  gain  the  affections  of  their  husbands.  Cath- 
erine had  an  ambitious  soul,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  most  amiable  and 
polished  manners.  In  a  man,  however,  whose  attachments  were  confined  to 
soldiers,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  she  excited 
no  other  sentiment  than  disgust  and  aversion.  He  was  smitten  with  an 
object  less  respectable,  and  less  difficult  to  please.  The  countess  Vorontzov, 
fat,  ugly  in  her  person  and  vulgar  in  her  manners,  was  more  suitable  to  his 
depraved  military  taste,  and  she  became  his  mistress.  In  like  manner,  the 
regular  beauty  of  Marie,  the  unalterable  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  her 
unwearied  complaisance,  her  docility  as  a  wife,  and  her  tenderness  as  a 
mother  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Paul  from  attaching  himself  to  Made- 
moiselle Nelidov,  whose  disposition  and  qualities  better  accorded  with  his 
own,  and  afterwards  to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Lopukhin,  who,  it  is 
believed,  rejected  his  suit.  To  the  honour  of  Paul  it  is  related  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  that  mortifying  repulse  with  the  most  chivalric  patience  and  gen- 
erosity. Nelidov  was  ugly  and  diminutive,  but  seemed  desirous,  by  her  wit 
and  address,  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  her  person;  for  a  woman 
to  be  in  love  with  Paul  it  was  necessary  she  should  resemble  him. 

On  their  accession  to  the  throne,  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  was  a 
favourite  with  the  court  or  the  nation,  yet  both  acquired  immediate  popu- 
larity and  favour.  The  first  steps  of  Paul  appeared  to  be  directed,  but 
improved,  by  those  of  Peter.  The  liberation  of  Kosciuszko  and  other  pris- 
oners brought  to  public  recollection  the  recall  of  Biron,  Munich,  and  Lestocq, 
with  this  difference  —  that  Peter  III  did  not  disgrace  these  acts  of  clemency 
and  justice  by  ridiculous  violences,  or  by  odious  and  groundless  persecutions. 
Both  issued  ukases  extremely  favourable  to  the  nobility,  but  from  motives 
essentially  different,  and  little  to  the  honour  of  the  son.  The  father  granted 
to  the  Russian  gentry  those  natural  rights  which  every  man  ought  to  enjoy; 
while  the  son  attempted  the  folly  of  creating  a  heraldic  nobility  in  Russia, 
where  that  Gothic  institution  had  never  been  known.  In  the  conduct  which 
he  observed  towards  the  clergy,  Paul,  however,  showed  himself  a  superior 

Eolitician.     Instead  of  insulting  the  priests,  and  obliging  them  to  shave  their 
eards,  he  bestowed  the  orders  of  the  empire  on  the  bishops,  to  put  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  nobility,  and  flattered  the  populace  and  the  priesthood  by 
founding  churches,  in  obedience  to  pretended  inspiration. 

In  his  military  operations,  however,  his  policy  appears  to  have  abandoned 
him,  because  here  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  ruling  passion.  The  quick  and 
total  change  of  discipline  he  introduced  in  his  armies  created  him  nearly  as 
many  enemies  as  there  were  officers  and  soldiers.  In  the  distrust  and  sus- 
picions which  incessantly  haunted  him,  his  inferiority  to  his  father  is  also 
evident.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Peter  III  was  to  abolish  the  political  inqui- 
sition established  by  Elizabeth;  whereas  Paul  prosecuted  no  scheme  with 
greater  alacrity  than  that  of  establishing  a  system  of  spies,  and  devising 
means  for  the  encouragement  of  informers.  The  blind  confidence  of  the 
father  was  his  ruin,  but  it  flowed  from  a  humanity  of  disposition  always 
worthy  of  respect.  The  distrust  of  the  son  did  not  save  him;  it  was  the 
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from  destruction  only  by  the  extraor^^y  at?*  wh?^ 

to  the  French  of  all  Napoleon's  conquests  in 


n^Jt^b^'sirt 
?±  2±&T  ss&  P^S  ts 


become  bv  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  acquisition  o  Vei 
some  degree  an  actual  accomplice  with  the  aggressors  against  whom 
in  arms  Suvarov  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  ei 
Francis  I,  and  deeply  disgusted  he  declared  that  he  was  no  longer  of  t 
in  Italy,  and  that  he"desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  be  recalled. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  upper  Italy  were  fatal  to  their  ascei 

in  the  south,  and  Macdonald  received  orders  to  abandon  the  Parthe; 

Republic,  and  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Moreau.     His  retreat  was  e 

to-  great  dangers  by  the  universal  insurrection  of  the  peasants;   out  ne 

plished  it  with  great  rapidity  and  skill     The  two  French  commande: 

concerted  measures  to  dislodge  the  allies  from  their  conquests  —  a 

which  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  fufilled,  so  obstinately  had  the  Aulic 

adhered  to  the  old  system  of  dispersing  the  troops  all  over  the  territory 

they  occupied.    Though  the  allies  had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men 

field,  they  could  hardly  assemble  thirty  thousand  at  any  one  pom 

Macdonald  might  easily  have  destroyed  them  in  detail  could  he  hav< 

upon  them  at  once;  but  the  time  he  spent  in  reorganising  his  army  : 

cany,  and  in  concerting  measures  with  Moreau,  was  well  employed  by  S 

in  promptly  concentrating  his  forces.     Macdonald  advanced  against  hi 

an  army  of   thirty-seven  thousand  men,  taking  Modena  on  his  wa 

driving  Hohenzollern  out  of  it  after  a  bloody  engagement.     The  two 

met  on  the  Trebbia,  where  a  first  and  indecisive  action  took  place 

17th  of  June;  it  was  renewed  on  each  of  the  two  following  days,  and 

finally  remained  with  the  Russians.    In  this  terrible  battle  of  three  da 

most  obstinately  contested  and  bloody  that  had  occurred  since  the 

ning  of  the  war,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  excessive;  that  of  the  Frer 

above  twelve  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  all 

much  less.    But  nearly  equal  losses  told  with  very  unequal  severity- 

respective  combatants;  those  of  the  allies  would  speedily  be  retrie 

large  reinforcements,  but  the  republicans  had  expended  their  last  res 

were  cut  off  from  Moreau,  and  had  no  second  army  to  fall  back  upon. 

donald  with  infinite  difficulty  regained  the  positions  he  had  occupied 

the  advance  to  the  Trebbia,  after  losing  an  immense  number  of  prison 

The  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  on  the  20th  of  June  was  of  great  imp 

to  the  allies;  for  besides  disengaging  their  besieging  force  it  put  in1 

hands  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Piedmont,  and  an  immense  q 

of  artillery  and  ammunition.    This  event,  and  Suvarov's  victory  on  th 

bia,  checked  the  successful  operations  of  Moreau,  and  compelled  hin 

back  to  his  former  defensive  position  on  the  Apennines.     Again,  coni 

Suvarov's  wishes,  the  allied  forces  were  divided  for  the  purpose  of  r< 

Mantua  and  Alexandria,  and  occupying  Tuscany.     After  the  fall  of  th 

fortresses,  Suvarov  laid  siege  to  Tortona,  when  Joubert,  who  had  me 

superseded  Moreau,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  the  combinec 


anil  the  Italian  campaign  was  ended. 

Suvarov  now  received  orders  to  join  his  forces  with  those  under  Korsa- 
kov, who  was  on  tin*  I'pper  Rhine  with  thirty  thousand  num.  The  archduke 
diaries  might,  even  without  this  fresh  reinforcement,  have  already  annihi- 
lated Massena  had  he  not  remained  for  three  months,  from  June  to  August 
in  complete  inartivit y;  at  the  very  moment  of  Suvarov\s  expected  arrival,  he 
allowed  i he^  important  passes  of  the  St.  (Sotthard  to  he  again  carried  by  a 
coup-de-main  by  the*  French,  under  (ieneral  Lecourbe,  who  drove  the  Aus- 
Irians  from  the  Simplon,  the  Kurka,  the(!rimsel,and  the  Devil's  Bridge.  The 
archduke,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  push  across  the  Aar  at  Dettingen, 
suddenly  quitted  the  scene  of  war  and  advanced  down  the  Rhine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  English  expedition  under  the  duke  of  York  against 
Holland.  This  unexpected  turn  in  aJTuirs  proceeded  from  Vienna.  The  Vien- 
nese cabinet  was  jealous  of  Russia.  Suvarov  played  the  master  in  Italy,  fav- 
oured Sardinia,  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Hubsburg,  and  deprived  the 
Austrians  of  the  laurels  and  the  advantages  they  had  won.  The  archduke, 
accordingly,  received  orders  to  remain  inactive,"  to  abandon  the  Russians, 
and  finally  to  withdraw  to  the  north;  by  this  movement  Suvarov's  trium- 
phant progress  was  cheeked,  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps  to  the  aid 
of  Korsakov,  and  to  involve  himself  in  a  mountain  warfare  ill-suited  to  the 
habits  of  his  soldiery. 

Korsakov,  whom  Bavaria  had  been  bribed  with  Russian  gold  to  furnish 
with  a  corps  one  thousand  strong,  was  supported  solely  by  Kray  and  Hotzo 
with  twenty  thousand  men.  Massena,  taking  advantage  of  the  departure,  of 
the  archduke  and  the  non-arrival  of  Suvarov,  crossed  the  1/mimat  at  Dietikon 
and  shut.  Korsakov,  who  had  imprudently  stationed  himself  with  his  whole 
army  in  Zurich,  so  closely  in  that,  after  an  engagement  that  lasted  two  days, 
frnm  the  loth  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  Russian  general  was  compelled 
to  abandon  bis  artillery  and  to  force  his  way  through  the  enemy.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  were  all  that  escaped,  lloty.e,  who  had  advanced  from  the.  (Jrisons 
to  Schwyy,  to  SuvarnvV.  rencontre,  was,  at  the  same  time,  defeated  and  killed 
at  Schanis.  Suvarnv,  although  aware  that  the  road  across  the  St.  (iotthard 
was  blocked  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  on  which  (here  were  no  boats,  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  the  passaire.  In  Airolo,  he  was  obstinately  opposed  by 
the  I'Yerieh  under  Leconrbe,  and,  although  Shveikovski  contrived  to  t.nrn  this 
strong  position  by  sealing  the  pathless  rocks,  numbers  of  the  men  were,  owing 
to  SuvarovV;  impatience,  racrihred  before  it. 

On  the  2-ith  of  September,  1799,  he  at  length  climbed  the  St.  (Jotthard, 
and  a  blnody  engagement  *  in  which  the  I'Yench  were  worsted,  took  plac-c^  on 
the  OhiTnlpsee.  Lecourbe  b|t*w  up  the  DeviTs  Bridge,  but,  leaving  the 
rnterlorh  open,  th«k  f{ujisians  pushetl  through  that  rocky  gorge,  and,  dashing 
through  the  fnaminu  Henss,  sealed  the  opposite  rocks  and  (irove  the  Fn^ncJt 
from  their  position  behind  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Altorf  on  the  lake  was  reached 
in  safety  by  the  Un^sian  general,  who  was  compelled,  owing  to  th('  want  of 
bfK'iJs,  to  seek  his  way  through  the  valleys  of  Sehachen  and  Muotta,  actnxss 
the* almost  impaMsable  ro<*ks,  to  Selwyx,  Th<»  heavy  rains  rendered  the 
undertaking  still  more  arduotis;  the  Russians,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
road,  were*  speedily  barefoot;  the  provisions  were  also  exhausted.  In  this 
wretched  «4afe  they  reached  Muotta  on  the  29th  of  He^ptember  a.nd  learned 
the  discouraging  ne^vs  of  Kowakov's  defeat.  Mnssena  had  already  set  off  in. 
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at  this  conduct;  Viomesnil,  however,  entered  the  English  service,  au- 
provided  for  by  the  English  government  in  Portugal. 

Lord  Whitworth  was  next  obliged  to  leave  Russia,  as  Count  Cob  n, 
previously  been.  Paul  recalled  his  ambassadors  Irom  the  couits  oi  \ 
SdlSn,  and  forthwith  sent  Count  Kalitchev  to  Pans  to  enter  into  lr: 
negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  In  the  meantime,  the  English  had  u  -<>  i 
some  new  subterfuges,  and  promised,  that  hi  case  M.U  a  capitulan  L 
would  consent  to  allow  the  island  to  be  administered  till  the  ccmcIuMo 
peace  by  commissioners  appointed  by  Russia,  England,  aiul  JNn-plos.  ia 
already  named  Bailli  de  la  Ferrette  for  this  purpose;  but  the  English  n 
to  acknowledge  his  nominee,  arid  even  to  receive  the  Neapolitans  ,  m  - 
Before  this  took  place,  however,  the  emperor  had  come  to  issue  with  .hi 
on  a  totally  different  question.  _ 

The  idea  of  a  union  among  the  neutral  powers,  in  opposition  to  Uu 
alleged  by  England,  when  at  war  with  any  power  whatsoever,  to  subjc 
ships  of  all  neutral  powers  to  search,  had  hum  relinquished  by  the  ei 
Catherine  in  1781,  to  please  the  English  ambassador  at  her  court  ;  I  at 
resumed  the  idea.  -Bonaparte  intimated  his  concurrence,  and  1  aul  to, 
up  the  matter  with  great  energy  and  zeal,  as  in  this  way  ho  had  an  oppor 
of  exhibiting  himself  in  the  character  of  an  imperial  protector  oi  the  w 
defender  of  justice  and  right,  and  as  the  head  of  a  general  alliance  oi  II 
ropcan  powers.  Prussia  also  now  appeared  to  do  homage  to  him,  for  11  u 
king  was  made  to  believe,  that  by  a  close  alliance  between  Russia  and  1! 
he  might  be  helped  to  an  extension  of  territory  and  an  increase  of  sul 
without  danger  or  cost  to  himself,  or  without  war,  which  he  abhorred  li 
everything  else.  The  first  foundation,  therefore,  for  an  alliance  behveri 
sia  and  France,  was  laid  in  Berlin,  where  Bcurnonvillc,  the  French  anil  Mi- 
was  commissioned  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian  minisft 
Kriidener.  Beurnonville  promised,  in  Bonaparte's  name,  that  the  U 
mediation  in  favour  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  bo  accepted,  and  tl 
the  question  of  compensations  for  the  German  princes  particular  regard 
be  had  to  the  cases  of  Baden  and  Wurteinberg. 


THE  ARMED  NEUTRALITY   (1800  A.l>.) 

As  to  the  armed  neutrality  by  sea  against  England,  Prussia  could 
consent  to  join  this  alliance,  because  she  had  in  fact  no  navy;  hut  it  wa;- 
more  difficult  for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  whose  merchant  ships  wore  ; 
accompanied  by  frigates.  In  case,  therefore,  the  neutral  powers  cunu 
understanding  that  no  merchant  vessels  which  wen4,  accompanied  by  a,  ; 
war  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  search,  this  might  at  any  time  i 
them  in  hostilities  with  England.  In  addition  to  Denmark,  Swede 
Prussia,  which,  under  Paul's  protectorate,  were  to  conclude  an  alliai 
the  protection  of  trading  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers  against-  th 
gant  claims  of  England,  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
Americans  to  join  the  alliance.  They  were  the  only  parties  who,  by  a  s- 
treaty  in  1794,  had  acknowledged  as  a  positive  right  what  the  othei 
submitted  to  as  an  unfounded  pretension  on  the  part  of  England.  (! 
occasion  the  Americans  had  broken  with  the  French  Republic  on  the  * 
of  his  treaty,  and  Barras  and  Talleyrand  had  been  shameless  enough 
pose  that  the  Americans  should  pay  a  gratuity,  in  order  to  e 
renewal  of  their  old  friendship  with  France,  which  proposal,  howev 
Americans  treated  with  contempt. 


Jf 


p»o«j  EPOCH 


On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  their  a  rt 

ment  at  Bonaparte's  country  seat  of  Morfonne  whh  S  an  i 

the  resistance  which  all  the  neutral  power  ^i  fte  n^^?Cia-i 
emperor  of  Russia  were  desirous  of  making  toThl  ^pSliS^yi  01  the- 
Engird     The  Americans  first  of  all  dedaffiS 

a  neutral  cargo,  except  in  cases  where  the  ship  was  actuallv  KaU  £•*  i  f 
contraband  of  war  It  was  afterwards  pr  JSsS?  dSf  Sf^  e  St 
considered  goods  contraband  of  war  By  the  fourth  article  it  was  dSnSnS 
that.neutral  ships  must  submit  to>  detained,  but  that  the  ships  o  ^  war  "o 
detaining  a  merchantman  with  a  view  to  search  should  remain  at  least  at  the 
distance  of  a  cannon-shot,  and  only  be  allowed  to  send  a  boat  with  tire™ 
to  examine  the  ship's  papers  and  cargo;  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  ni; 
chantman  should  be  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  no  right  of  search  shoiAl 
exist,  because.the  presence  of  the  convoy  should  be  regfroled  as  a  sufiE 
guarantee  against  contraband.  Inasmuch  as  England  and  Denmark  were  at 
open  issue  concerning  this  last  point,  the  Americans  would  have  been  inevit- 
ably involved  in  the  dispute  had  they  immediately  ratified  the  treaty  of 
Morfontaine:  they  were  however,  far  too  cunning  to  fall  into  this  difficulty- 
and  they  did  not  therefore  ratify  the  treaty  tffl  the  Russian  confederation 
had  been  dissolved. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  had  come  to  issue  with  England  concerning;  the  rislit 
of  search  in  1798  and  1799,  when  four  frigates,  two  Swedish  and  two  Danish 
were  captured  and  brought  into  English  ports.  True,  they  were  afterwards 
given  up,  but  without  any  satisfaction,  for  the  English  still  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  search.  The  dispute  became  most  vehement  in  the  case  of  the  Danish 
frigate  Fr&ya,  which,  together  with  the  merchantmen  under  her  convov  were 
brought  into  an  English  port,  after  a  sharp  engagement  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1800;  and  the  English,  aware  of  the  hostile  negotiations  which  were  goin^  611 
in  the  north,  at  once  despatched  an  expedition  against  Denmark.  & 

Sixteen  English  ships  of  war  suddenly  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and 
most  unexpectedly  threatened  the  harbour  and  city  with  a  destructive  bom- 
bardment, if  Denmark  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  England's  right  of  search 
at  sea.  Had  this  acknowledgment  been  made,  Bonaparte's  and  the  emperor-  s 
plan  would  have  been  frustrated  in  its  very  origin;  but  Denmark  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess,  in  its  minister  Bernstorff,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the 
whole  revolutionary  era,  who  contrived  for  that  time  to  save  Copenhagen 
without  the  surrender  of  any  rights.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  by  f  oree, 
but  he  refused  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  right  or  wrong;  and  in  the  agree- 
ment which  he  signed  with  Lord  Whitworth  on  the  25th  of  August,  1800,  he 
consented  that  in  the  meantime  all  occasion  for  dispute  should  be  avoided, 
and  thus  the  difficulty  be  postponed  or  removed.  Denmark  bound  herself 
no  longer  to  send  her  merchantmen  under  convoy  —  whereupon  the  Freya, 
and  the  vessels  by  which  she  was  accompanied,  were  set  at  liberty.  On  this 
occasion  the  emperor  Paul  offered  himself  as  arbitrator;  and  when  Lord 
Whitworth  rejected  his  interference  or  arbitration,  he  immediately  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  the  English  ships  in  Russian  ports. 

The  news  of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  Copenhagen,  however,  no  sooner 
reached  St.  Petersburg,  than  this  first  embargo  was  removed,  and  the  dispute 
carried  on  merely  in  a  diplomatic  manner.  At  last  the  emperor  Paul  put  an 
end  to  this  paper  war,  when  Vaubois,  who  had  defended  Malta  since  July, 
1798,  against  the  English,  Russians,  Neapolitans,  and  sometimes  also  the 
Portuguese,  at  length  capitulated,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1800.  The 
island  was  taken  military  possession  of  by  the  English  without  any  reference 
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whatever  to  the  order,  to  Naples,  to  the  promise  which  they  had  made 
emperor,  or  to  Bailli  de  la  Ferrette,  whom  Paul  had  named  as  the 
sentative  of  the  order.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  St.  Petersburg,  rau 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he  not  01 
an  embargo  upon  three  hundred  English  ships  then  in  his  ports,  but  s< 
whole  of  their  crews  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  allowed  them  onl: 
kopecks  a  day  for  their  support. 

Lord  Carysfort,  the  English  ambassador  m  Berlin,  was  unable 
weeks  to  obtain  any  answer  from  the  Prussian  government  with  respec 
connection  with  the  northern  confederation,  although  he  insisted  strong! 
it;  and  yet  Stedingk,  the  Swedish  minister,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  Dam* 
ister,  had  signed  the  agreement  for  an  armed  neutrality  in  the  form  of 
1780  as  early  as  the  17th  of  December,  1800,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  P 
minister,  Von  Luft,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  had  signified  his  accept, 
the  alliance  on  the  18th.  When  Lord  Carysfort  at  length  obtained  an 
on  the  12th  of  February  to  his  demands,  so  long  and  repeatedly  urged  i 
Haugwitz  had  drawn  it  up  equivocally  both  in  form  and  contents, 
emperor  of  Russia  was  so  indignant  at  the  ambiguity  that  he  not  o 
pressed  his  feelings  on  the  subject  warmly,  but  also  took  some  hostile  m 
against  Prussia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  invited  Gustavus  iy  to  St.  Petersburg 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  splendour.  He  arrived  at  St.  Peters 
Christmas,  1800,  and  immediately,  as  if  to  insult  the  English,  a  grand  i 
of  the  order  of  Malta  was  held;  the  king  himself  was  loaded  with  ir 
honour  of  every  possible  description,  and  at  the  end  of  December  he  s 
new  agreement,  by  which  the  objects  of  that  of  the  16th  of  the  same 
were  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  former  alliance  defensive  operations  alo 
contemplated;  but  now  offensive  measures  were  also  agreed  upon,  v 
reservation,  indeed,  if  they  should  become  necessary.  Paul  took  m 
to  refit  his  fleet,  and  an  army  was  equipped  which  was  to  be  placed  ur 
commands  of  Soltikov,  Pahlen,  ana  Kutusov;  the  Danish  fleet  was 
condition;  the  Russian  minister  in  Paris  appeared  to  regard  the 
stances  as  very  favourable  for  gaining  Hanover  to  his  master  without 
or  risk;  and  Pitt  himself  considered  the  state  of  affairs  so  unfavourat 
he  seriously  contemplated  the  propriety  of  retiring  and  making  way  f c 
ministry,  in  order  to  render  a  peace  possible.  This  close  confederacy 
England  was,  however,  dissolved  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  firs 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  favour  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  order  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PAUL  (1801   A.D.) 

The  catastrophe  in  St.  Petersburg  is  easily  explained  by  the  con 
changing  humours  of  the  emperor,  by  his  mental  derangement,  which  I. 
constantly  on  the  increase  for  several  months  previous  to  his  murder 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  which  he  suffered  himself  to  commit,  an< 
dreadful  apprehension  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  society,  f 
empress  and  the  grand  duke  down  to  the  very  lowest  citizen.  The  ei 
sober  and  rational  intervals  became  progressively  rarer,  so  that  no  r 
sure  for  an  instant  either  of  his  place  or  his  life:  thousands  of  perse 
pletely  innocent  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  yet  goodness  and  mildne 
nated  with  cruel  severity.  The  emperor  one  while  exhibited  the  most 
magnanimity,  at  another  the  meanest  vindictiveness. 
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The  beautiful  and  virtuous  empress  had  patiently  submitted  to  her  hus* 
band's  preference  for  the  plain  Nelidov,  who  at  least  treated  her  A  hoSr 
and  respect;  but  she  was  obliged  also  to  submit  to  his  attachment  to  LopuE 
who  continually  provoked  strife.  She  endured  these  things  patiently,  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  slept  immediately  under  his  chambers,  and 
yet  neither  she  nor  her  sons,,  Alexander  and  Constantine,  were  able  to  escape 
the  suspicions  of  his  morbid  mind.  It  was  whispered,  by  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court,  that  the  emperor  had  said  lie  would  send  the  empress 
to  Kalamagan,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  Alexander  to  Schliisselburo- 
and  Constantine  to  the  citadel  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these  reports;  everyone  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  means  which  can  be  employed  in 
despotic  kingdoms  for  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. This  means  is  the  murder  of  the  despot,  which  in  such  circumstances 
was  usually  effected  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Pretorians,  in  Constantinople 
•  by  the  Janizaries,  or  by  a  clamorous  and  infuriated  mob,  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
number  of  confederated  nobles;  and  in  all  these  cases  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  appendage  to  the  existing  constitution. 

Rostoptchin,  the  minister,  who  had  long  possessed  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence, was  dismissed  and  in  disgrace;  and  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  emperor's  dreadful  police,  was  suddenly  and  excessively  favoured.  He, 
too,  observed,  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  that  he  began  to  be 
suspected.  The  count  was  an  Esthonian  by  birth,  a  man  of  a  cold,  deep, 
and  faithless  disposition,  and  the  instrument  of  all  the  cruelties  and  severities 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  He  was  also  commander-Ln-chief 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital,  and  since  the  10th  of  March  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  and  frustrating  all  the  real  or  pretended  attempts  at 
dethroning  the  emperor,  but  he  now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  because 
he  knew  that  Paul  had  called  to  his  aid  two  formidable  assistants,  to  use  them 
against  himself  in  case  of  necessity.  The  emperor  had  previously  sent  away 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  now  recalled  Lindner  and  Araktcheiev,  two  of  his  most 
dreadful  instruments  of  violence,  the  latter  of  whom  played  a  fearful  part  in 
Russia  even  during  the  reign  of  the  mild  and  clement  emperor  Alexander. 
Pahlen  had  previously  taken  his  measures  in  such  a  manner  that  a  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  murder  of  an  emperor  was  no  novelty  were  at  that  time 
collected  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  waited  for  a  hint,  either  with  or  without 
Pahlen,  to  fall  upon  the  emperor,  who  had  personally  given  them  mortal 
offence 

Valerian,  Nicholas,  and  Plato  Zubov  had  first  been  publicly  affronted  by 
the  emperor  like  the  Orlovs,  and  afterwards  dismissed;  they  remained  under 
compulsory  absence  in  Germany  till  they  found  a  medium  for  securing  the 
favour  of  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence  over  the  emperor.  This 
medium  was  the  French  actress,  Chevalier,  who  ruled  the  Turk  Kutaisov 
(formerly  a  valet  de  chambre,  but  now  adorned  with  all  possible  titles,  honours, 
and  orders,  with  the  broad  ribbon  and  stars  of  Europe),  and  through  him  ruled 
the  emperor.  Chevalier  obtained  permission  for  the  Zubovs  to  return  to  the 
court,  and  Plato  held  Kutaisov  bound  by  his  expressed  intention  of  manymg 
the  Turk's  daughter.  Plato  had  been  previously  commander-m-chief  of  the 
army,  and  could,  in  case  of  need,  reckon  upon  it  with  the  greater  certainty 
as  it  had  been  made  discontented  by  the  gross  and  ridiculous  treatment  of 
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the  generals  of  the  whole  army,  and  even  of  such  a  man  as  bmai m 

Participators  in  a  plan  for  setting  aside  the  emperor  were  easily  found 
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whatever  to  the  order,  to  Naples,  to  the  promise  which  they  had  mad 
emperor,  or  to  Bailli  de  la  Ferrette,  whom  Paul  had  named  as  tn< 
sentative  of  the  order.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  St.  Petersburg,  m 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  7th  of  November,  lie  not  o 
an  embargo  upon  three  hundred  English  ships  then  in  his  ports,  but  g 
whole  of  their  crews  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  allowed  them  oni 
kopecks  a  day  for  their  support. 

Lord  Carysfort,  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  unable 
weeks  to  obtain  any  answer  from  the  Prussian  government  with  respe< 
connection  with  the  northern  confederation,  although  he  insisted  strong 
it;  and  yet  Stedingk,  the  Swedish  minister,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  Dam 
ister,  had  signed  the  agreement  for  an  armed  neutrality  in  the  form  of 
1780  as  early  as  the  17th  of  December,  1800,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  I 
minister,  Von  Luft,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  had  signified  his  accepl 
the  alliance  on  the  18th.  When  Lord  Carysfort  at  length  obtained  an 
on  the  12th  of  February  to  his  demands,  so  long  and  repeatedly  urged 
Haugwitz  had  drawn  it  up  equivocally  both  in  form  and  contents 
emperor  of  Russia  was  so  indignant  at  the  ambiguity  that  he  not  c 
pressed  his  feelings  on  the  subject  warmly,  but  also  took  some  hostile  n 
against  Prussia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  invited  Gustavus  IV  to  St.  Petersbur 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  splendour.  He  arrived  at  St.  Peter; 
Christmas,  1800,  and  immediately,  as  if  to  insult  the  English,  a  grand 
of  the  order  of  Malta  was  held;  the  king  himself  was  loaded  with  D 
honour  of  every  possible  description,  and  at  the  end  of  December  he  i 
new  agreement,  by  which  the  objects  of  that  of  the  16th  of  the  sam< 
were  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  former  alliance  defensive  operations  ale 
contemplated;  but  now  offensive  measures  were  also  agreed  upon,  i 
reservation,  indeed,  if  they  should  become  necessary.  Paul  took  n 
to  refit  his  fleet,  and  an  army  was  equipped  which  was  to  be  placed  u: 
commands  of  Soltikov,  Pahlen,  ancf  Kutusov;  the  Danish  fleet  was 
condition;  the  Russian  minister  in  Paris  appeared  to  regard  the 
stances  as  very  favourable  for  gaining  Hanover  to  his  master  withou' 
or  risk;  and  Pitt  himself  considered  the  state  of  affairs  so  unfavoural 
he  seriously  contemplated  the  propriety  of  retiring  and  making  way  f < 
ministry,  in  order  to  render  a  peace  possible.  This  close  confederacj 
England  was,  however,  dissolved  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  firs 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  favour  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  order  tc 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PAUL   (1801   A.D.) 

The  catastrophe  in  St.  Petersburg  is  easily  explained  by  the  coi 
changing  humours  of  the  emperor,  by  his  mental  derangement,  which  ] 
constantly  on  the  increase  for  several  months  previous  to  his  murde: 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  which  he  suffered  himself  to  commit,  an 
dreadful  apprehension  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  society, : 
empress  and  the  grand  duke  down  to  the  very  lowest  citizen.  The  e: 
sober  and  rational  intervals  became  progressively  rarer,  so  that  no  i 
sure  for  an  instant  either  of  his  place  or  his  life:  thousands  of  pers< 
pletely  innocent  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  yet  goodness  and  mildnc 
nated  with  cruel  severity.  The  emperor  one  while  exhibited  the  mosl 
magnanimity,  at  another  the  meanest  vindictiveness. 
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The  beautiful  and  virtuous  empress  had  patiently  submitted  to  her  hus- 
band's preference  for  the  plain  Nehdov,  who  at  least  treated  her  with  honour 
and  respect;  but  she  was  obliged  also  to  submit  to  his  attachment  to  Lopukhin 
who  continually  provoked  strife.  She  endured  these  things  patiently  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  slept  immediately  under  his  chambers  and 
yet  neither  she  nor  her  sons,  Alexander  and  Constantine,  were  able  to  escape 
the  suspicions  of  his  morbid  mind.  It  wTas  whispered,  by  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court,  that  the  emperor  had  said  he  would  send  the  empress 
to  Kalamagan,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  Alexander  to  Schliisselbur^ 
and  Cons  tantine  to  the  citadel  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these  reports;  everyone  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  means  which  can  be  employed  in 
despotic  kingdoms  for  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. This  means  is  the  murder  of  the  despot,  which  in  such  circumstances 
was  usually  effected  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Pretorians,  in  Constantinople 
•  by  the  Janizaries,  or  by  a  clamorous  and  infuriated  mob,  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
number  of  confederated  nobles;  and  in  all  these  cases  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  appendage  to  the  existing  constitution. 

Rostoptchin,  the  minister,  who  had  long  possessed  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence, was  dismissed  and  in  disgrace;  and  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  emperor's  dreadful  police,  was  suddenly  and  excessively  favoured.  He, 
too,  observed,  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  that  he  began  to  be 
suspected.  The  count  was  an  Esthonian  by  birth,  a  man  of  a  cold,  deep, 
and  faithless  disposition,  and  the  instrument  of  all  the  cruelties  and  severities 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  He  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital,  and  since  the  10th  of  March  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  and  frustrating  all  the  real  or  pretended  attempts  at 
dethroning  the  emperor,  but  he  now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  because 
lie  knew  that  Paul  had  called  to  his  aid  two  formidable  assistants,  to  use  them 
against  himself  in  case  of  necessity.  The  emperor  had  previously  sent  away 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  now  recalled  Lindner  and  Araktcheiev,  two  of  his  most 
dreadful  instruments  of  violence,  the  latter  of  whom  played  a  fearful  part  in 
Russia  even  during  the  reign  of  the  mild  and  clement  emperor  Alexander. 
Pahlen  had  previously  taken  his  measures  in  such  a  manner  that  a  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  murder  of  an  emperor  was  no  novelty  were  at  that  time 
collected  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  waited  for  a  hint,  either  with  or  without 
Pahlen,  to  fall  upon  the  emperor,  who  had  personally  given  them  mortal 
offence 

Valerian,  Nicholas,  and  Plato  Zubov  had  first  been  publicly  affronted  by 
the  emperor  like  the  Orlovs,  and  afterwards  dismissed;  they  remained  under 
compulsory  absence  in  Germany  till  they  found  a  medium  for  securing _the 
favour  of  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence  over  the  emperor.  This 
medium  was  the  French  actress,  Chevalier,  who  ruled  the  Turk  Kutaisov 
(formerly  a  valet  de  chambre,  but  now  adorned  with  all  possible  titles,  honours, 
and  orders,  with  the  broad  ribbon  and  stars  of  Europe),  and  through  him  ruled 
the  emperor.  Chevalier  obtained  permission  for  the  Zubovs  to  return  to  the 
court,  and  Plato  held  Kutaisov  bound  by  his  expressed  intentwn  of  marrying 
the  Turk's  daughter.  Plato  had  been  previously  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  could,  in  case  of  need,  reckon  upon  it  with  the  pater  certainty 
as  it  had  been  made  discontented  by  the  gross  and  ndiculous  treatment  of 
the  «enerals  of  the  whole  army,  and  even  of  such  a  man  as  Suvarov 

Participators  in  a  plan  for  setting  aside  the  emperor  were  easily  found 
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whatever  to  the  order,  to  Naples,  to  the  promise  which  they  had  mad< 
emperor,  or  to  Baiffl  de  la  Ferrette,  whom  Paul  had  named  as  the 
sentative  of  the  order.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  St.  Petersburg,  rat 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he  not  o: 
an  embargo  upon  three  hundred  English  ships  then  in  his  ports,  but  g 
whole  of  their  crews  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  allowed  them  onl 
kopecks  a  day  for  their  support. 

Lord  Carysfort,  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  unable 
weeks  to  obtain  any  answer  from  the  Prussian  government  with  respei 
connection  with  the  northern  confederation,  although  he  insisted  strong 
it;  and  yet  Stedingk,  the  Swedish  minister,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  Dam 
ister,  had  signed  the  agreement  for  an  armed  neutrality  in  the  form  of 
1780  as  early  as  the  17th  of  December,  1800,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  J: 
minister,  Von  Luft,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  had  signified  his  accept 
the  alliance  on  the  18th.  When  Lord  Carysfort  at  length  obtained  an 
on  the  12th  of  February  to  his  demands,  so  long  and  repeatedly  urged 
Haugwitz  had  drawn  it  up  equivocally  both  in  form  and  contents, 
emperor  of  Russia  was  so  indignant  at  the  ambiguity  that  he  not  c 
pressed  his  feelings  on  the  subject  warmly,  but  also  took  some  hostile  n 
against  Prussia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  invited  Gustavus  IV  to  St.  Petersbur 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  splendour.  He  arrived  at  St.  Peten 
Christmas,  1800,  and  immediately,  as  if  to  insult  the  English,  a  grand 
of  the  order  of  Malta  was  held;  the  king  himself  was  loaded  with  n 
honour  of  every  possible  description,  and  at  the  end  of  December  he  i 
new  agreement,  by  which  the  objects  of  that  of  the  16th  of  the  same 
were  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  former  alliance  defensive  operations  ale 
contemplated;  but  now  offensive  measures  were  also  agreed  upon,  "\ 
reservation,  indeed,  if  they  should  become  necessary.  Paul  took  n 
to  refit  his  fleet,  and  an  army  was  equipped  which  was  to  be  placed  ui 
commands  of  Soltikov,  Pahlen,  and  Kutusov;  the  Danish  fleet  was 
condition;  the  Russian  minister  in  Paris  appeared  to  regard  the 
stances  as  very  favourable  for  gaining  Hanover  to  his  master  withoul 
or  risk;  and  Pitt  himself  considered  the  state  of  affairs  so  unfavoural 
he  seriously  contemplated  the  propriety  of  retiring  and  making  way  f < 
ministry,  in  order  to  render  a  peace  possible.  This  close  confederacy 
England  was,  however,  dissolved  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  firs 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  favour  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  order  tc 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PAUL   (1801   A.D.) 

The  catastrophe  in  St.  Petersburg  is  easily  explained  by  the  cor 
changing  humours  of  the  emperor,  by  his  mental  derangement,  which  1 
constantly  on  the  increase  for  several  months  previous  to  his  murdei 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  which  he  suffered  himself  to  commit,  an 
dreadful  apprehension  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  society,  i 
empress  and  the  grand  duke  down  to  the  very  lowest  citizen.  The  ei 
sober  and  rational  intervals  became  progressively  rarer,  so  that  no  i 
sure  for  an  instant  either  of  his  place  or  his  life;  thousands  of  perse 
pletely  innocent  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  yet  goodness  and  mildne 
nated  with  cruel  severity.  The  emperor  one  while  exhibited  the  most 
magnanimity,  at  another  the  meanest  vindictiveness. 
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The  beautiful  and  virtuous  empress  had  patiently  submitted  to  her  hus- 
band s  preference  for  the  plain  Nehdov,  who  at  least  treated  her  with  honour 
and  respect;  but  she  was  obliged  also  to  submit  to  his  attachment  to  Lopukhin 
who  continually  provoked  strife.  She  endured  these  things  patiently  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  slept  immediately  under  his  chambers  and 
yet  neither  she  nor  her  sons,  Alexander  and  Constantine,  were  able  to  escape 
the  suspicions  of  his  morbid  mind.  It  was  whispered,  by  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court,  that  the  emperor  had  said  he  would  send  the  empress 
to  Kalamagan,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  Alexander  to  Schliisselburo- 
and Constantine  to  the  citadel  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these  reports;  everyone  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  means  which  can  be  employed  in 
despotic  kingdoms  for  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. This  means  is  the  murder  of  the  despot,  which  in  such  circumstances 
was  usually  effected  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Pretorians,  in  Constantinople 
•  by  the  Janizaries,  or  by  a  clamorous  and  infuriated  mob,  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
number  of  confederated  nobles;  and  in  all  these  cases  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  appendage  to  the  existing  constitution. 

Rostoptchin,  the  minister,  who  had  long  possessed  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence, was  dismissed  and  in  disgrace;  and  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  emperor's  dreadful  police,  was  suddenly  and  excessively  favoured.  He, 
too,  observed,  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  that  he  began  to  be 
suspected.  The  count  was  an  Esthonian  by  birth,  a  man  of  a  cold,  deep, 
and  faithless  disposition,  and  the  instrument  of  all  the  cruelties  and  severities 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  He  was  also  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital,  and  since  the  10th  of  March  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  and  frustrating  all  the  real  or  pretended  attempts  at 
dethroning  the  emperor,  but  he  now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  because 
he  knew  that  Paul  had  called  to  his  aid  two  formidable  assistants,  to  use  them 
against  himself  in  case  of  necessity.  The  emperor  had  previously  sent  away 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  now  recalled  Lindner  and  Araktcheiev,  two  of  his  most 
dreadful  instruments  of  violence,  the  latter  of  whom  played  a  fearful  part,  in 
Russia  even  during  the  reign  of  the  mild  and  clement  emperor  Alexander. 
Pahlen  had  previously  taken  his  measures  in  such  a  manner  that  a  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  murder  of  an  emperor  was  no  novelty  were  at  that  time 
collected  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  waited  for  a  hint,  either  with  or  without 
Pahlen,  to  fall  upon  the  emperor,  who  had  personally  given  them  mortal 

offence 

Valerian,  Nicholas,  and  Plato  Zubov  had  first  been  publicly  affronted  by 
the  emperor  like  the  Orlovs,  and  afterwards  dismissed;  they  remained  -under 
compulsory  absence  in  Germany  till  they  found  a  medium  for  securing  the 
favour  of  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence  over  the  emperor.  This 
medium  was  the  French  actress,  Chevalier,  who  ruled  the  Turk  Kutaisov 
(formerly  a  valet  de  chambre,  but  now  adorned  with  all  possible  titles,  honours, 
and  orders,  with  the  broad  ribbon  and  stars  of  Europe)  and  through  him  ruled 
the  emperor.  Chevalier  obtained  permission  for  the  Zubovs  to  return  to  the 
court,  and  Plato  held  Kutaisov  bound  by  his  expressed  intention  of  marrying 
the  Turk's  daughter.  Plato  had  been  previously  commander-m-chief  of  the 
army,  and  could,  in  case  of  need,  reckon  upon  it  with  the  PJJ^^*^ 
as  it  had  been  made  discontented  by  the  gross  and  "dicito  tre^ent  of 
the  eenerals  of  the  whole  army,  and  even  of  such  a  man  as  Suvarov 

Srtidpltors  in  a    lan  to  setting  aside  the  emperor  were  easily  found 
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among  the  nobles,  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  there  was  nothing 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  two  eldei 
dukes;  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  murder,  but  merely  of  the  rer 
their  father  from  the  government.  Alexander  was  not  easily  prevail 
to  acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of  his  father,  as,  however  numerous  Ale 
failings  in  other  respects  may  have  been,  both  he  and  his  mother  were 
of  gentle  hearts.  Pahlen  undertook  the  business  of  persuading  the 
for  which  he  was  by  far  the  best  fitted,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  all  th 
of  the  court,  and  combined  all  power  in  himself;  he  therefore  succ* 
convincing  the  imperial  family  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  th< 
were  threatened,  and  of  the  necessity  of  deposing  the  emperor.  He 
to  have  prevailed  with  Alexander  by  showing  that  he  could  only  guarc 
a  greater  evil  by  consenting  to  his  father's  dethronement.  Certair 
least,  that  Alexander  signed  the  proclamation,  announcing  his  own  ass 
of  the  reins  of  government,  two  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  dee 
conspirators. 

The  emperor  with  his  family  lived  in  the  Mikhailov  palace;  the 
March,  1801,  was  chosen  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed,  for  on  i 
the  Semenovski  battalion  of  guards  was  on  duty  at  the  palace.  T 
distinguished  men  among  the  conspirators  were  the  Zubov,  Genen 
Benningsen,  a  Hanoverian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Pol 
under  Catherine,  Tchitchakov,  Tartarinov,  Tolstoi,  lashvel,  lesselovi 
IJvarov,  together  with  Count  Pahlen  himself,  who  did  not  accomj 
others  into  the  emperor's  bed-chamber,  but  had  taken  his  measures  so 
that,  if  the  enterprise  failed,  he  might  appear  as  his  deliverer.  Verj 
before  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Pahlen  communicated  the  design  to 
Talitzin,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Preobrajenski  guards,  to  General  D 
vitch,  colonel  of  the  Semonovski  guards,  together  with  some  fifty  othe 
whom  he  entertained  on  the  night  on  which  the  murder  was  committ< 

On  the  evening  before  his  death  Paul  received,  when  sitting  a 
with  his  mistress,  a  note  from  Prince  Mechereki,  warning  him  of  his 
and  revealing  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  He  handed  it  unoi 
Kutaisov,  saying  he  would  read  it  on  the  morrow.  Kutaisov  put 
pocket,  and  left  it  there  when  he  changed  his  dress  next  day  to  dine 
emperor.  He  turned  to  get  it,  but  Paul  growing  impatient  sent  for 
hurry,  and  the  trembling  courtier  came  back  without  the  letter  on  - 
much  depended.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  Paul  went  early  to  bed;  so 
wards  the  conspirators  repaired  to  his  apartment,  the  outer  door  of  w 
opened  to  them  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  Argamakov,  an 
camp,  who  pretended  that  he  was  come  to  make  his  report  to  the  < 
A  Cossack  who  guarded  the  door  of  the  bedroom  offered  resistance 
cut  down.  The  conspirators  rushed  in  and  found  the  bed  empty, 
escaped  us/'  cried  some  of  them.  "  That  he  has  not,7' said  Bennigsei 
weakness,  or  I  will  put  you  all  to  death,"  Putting  his  hand  on  the  be< 
and  feeling  them  warm,  he  observed  that  the  emperor  could  not  b< 
and  presently  he  discovered  him  crouching  behind  a  screen.  The  con 
required  him  to  sign  his  abdication.  He  refused,  a  conflict  ensued 
was  passed  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  strangled  after  a  desperate  re 

Alexander  was  seized  with  the  most  passionate  grief  when  he  le 
what  a  price  he  had  acquired  the  crown.  He  had  supped  with  his  : 
nine  o'clock,  and  at  eleven  he  took  possession  of  the  empire,  by  a  d 
which  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  two  hours  and  a  half  previous 
most  dreadful  thing  of  all,  however,  was  that  he  was  obliged  not  only 
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?!  *W°  ^We^onsPira^rs>   Zubov  and  Pahlen,  to  remain  about  his 
.  but  to  allow  them  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire  ffiSn 

-i  •  li  was  *  Piece  <*  good  fortune  that  those  two  thoroughly  wicked  meTwere  of 

ful  very  different  views,  by  which  means  he  was  first  enabled  to  remove  PahlS 

f-,.  and  afterwards  Zubov  also.     Their  associates,  however,  remained,  and  at  a 

1  1  later  period  we  shall  find  Count  Benningsen  at  the  head  of  the  army  wh'ch 

was  to  deliver  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena  J 

^  Paul  was  twice  married  :    by  his  first  wife,  Nathalie  Alexeievna,  princes 

of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  in  1776,  he  had  no  family;  by  his  second  Marie 
Feodorovna  princess  of  Wurtemberg,  who  died  in  1828,  he  had  ten  children 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Alexander  by  name,  now  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne! 

THE   ACCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER  I   (1801   A.D.);   HIS  EARLY  REFORMS 

The  accession  of  Alexander  was  hailed  with  sincere  and  universal  delight 
not  only  as  an  escape  from  the  wretched  and  extravagant  reign  of  Paul  but 
as  the  opening  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  which  had  long  been  anxiously 
fixed  on  his  heir.  The  new  monarch  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  majestic 
figure  and  noble  countenance,  though  his  features  were  not  perfectly  regular. 
He  possessed  an  acute  mind,  a  generous  heart,  and  a  most  winning  grace  of 
manner.  "  Still/7  says  M.  Thiers,  "  there  might  be  discerned  in  him  traces  of 
hereditary  infirmity.  His  mind,  lively,  changeable,  and  susceptible,  was  con- 
tinually impressed  with  the  most  contrary  ideas.  But  this  remarkable  prince 
was  not  always  led  away  by  such  momentary  impulses;  he  united  with  his 
extensive  and  versatile  comprehension  a  profound  secretiveness  which  baffled 
the  closest  observation.  He  was  well-meaning,  and  a  dissembler  at  the  same 
time."  Napoleon  said  of  him  at  St.  Helena,  "  The  emperor  of  Russia  possesses 
abilities,  grace,  and  information;  he  is  fascinating,  but  one  cannot  trust  him; 
he  is  a  true  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire;  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  a  metaphysi- 
cian; his  faults  are  those  of  his  education,  or  of  his  preceptor.  What  discus- 
sions have  I  not  had  with  him!  He  maintained  that  hereditary  right  was  an 
abuse,  and  I  had  to  expend  all  my  eloquence  and  logic  during  a  full  hour  to 
prove  that  hereditary  right  maintains  the  repose  and  happiness  of  nations. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  mystify  me;  for  he  is  cunning,  false,  and  skilful." 

In  the  beginning  of  Alexander's  reign  reform  succeeded  reform,  and  all 
Europe  applauded.  He  quickly  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  terror  and  to  the 
absurd  vexations  which  Paul  had  introduced.  He  disgraced  the  instruments 
who  had  worked  out  the  will  of  that  poor  maniac;  he  repaired  the  crying 
injustice  which  had  been  committed;  he  once  more  abolished  the  terrible 
secret  inquisition,  but,  as  we  already  said,  it  was  again  established  by  his 
successor.  He  instituted  a  permanent  council,  and  contemplated  the  com- 
plete reorganisation  of  the  administration  of  the  interior.  He  relaxed  the 
rigour  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  granted  permission  to  introduce 
foreign  works.  He  reduced  the  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  the  court;  and 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  abstained  from  exacting  the  recruits  for  his 
army,  an  exaction  odious  to  those  whom  it  affects,  and  therefore  often  accom- 
panied with  fearful  violences. 

He  applied  himself  most  diligently  to  affairs,  and  laboured  almost  as  much 
as  his  grandmother,  who  had  devoted  three  hours  to  the  concerns  of  the  state 
when  her  ministers  came  to  confer  with  her.  He  required  detailed  reports 
from  all  the  higher  officers  of  state;  and  having  examined  them,  caused  them 
to  be  published,  a  thing  never  before  heard  of  in  Russia.  He  abolished  pumsn- 
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among  the  nobles,  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  there  was  nothing 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  two  elde; 
dukes;  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  murder,  but  merely  of  the  rep 
their  father  from  the  government.  Alexander  was  not  easily  prevail 
to  acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of  his  father,  as,  however  numerous  Ale: 
failings  in  other  respects  may  have  been,  both  he  and  his  mother  were 
of  gentle  hearts.  Pahlen  undertook  the  business  of  persuading  th( 
for  which  he  was  by  far  the  best  fitted,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  all  th< 
of  the  court,  and  combined  all  power  in  himself;  he  therefore  succe 
convincing  the  imperial  family  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  th< 
were  threatened,  and  of  the  necessity  of  deposing  the  emperor.  He 
to  have  prevailed  with  Alexander  by  showing  that  he  could  only  guarc 
a  greater  evil  by  consenting  to  his  father's  dethronement.  Certair 
least,  that  Alexander  signed  the  proclamation,  announcing  his  own  ass 
of  the  reins  of  government,  two  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  dee 
conspirators. 

The  emperor  with  his  family  lived  in  the  Mikhailov  palace;  the 
March,  1801,  was  chosen  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed,  for  on  1 
the  Semenovski  battalion  of  guards  was  on  duty  at  the  palace.  T 
distinguished  men  among  the  conspirators  were  the  Zubov,  Genera 
Benningsen,  a  Hanoverian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Pol 
under  Catherine,  Tchitchakov,  Tartarinov,  Tolstoi,  lashvel,  lesselovi 
Uvarov,  together  with  Count  Pahlen  himself,  who  did  not  accomf 
others  into  the  emperor's  bed-chamber,  but  had  taken  his  measures  so 
that,  if  the  enterprise  failed,  he  might  appear  as  his  deliverer.  Verj 
before  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Pahlen  communicated  the  design  to 
Talitzin,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Preobrajenski  guards,  to  General  D 
vitch,  colonel  of  the  Semonovski  guards,  together  with  some  fifty  othe 
whom  he  entertained  on  the  night  on  which  the  murder  was  committc 

On  the  evening  before  his  death  Paul  received,  when  sitting  a- 
with  his  mistress,  a  note  from  Prince  Mechereki,  warning  him  of  his 
and  revealing  the  names  of  the  conspirators.    He  handed  it  unoj 
Kutaisov,  saying  he  would  read  it  on  the  morrow.    Kutaisov  put 
pocket,  and  left  it  there  when  he  changed  his  dress  next  day  to  dine 
emperor.    He  turned  to  get  it,  but  Paul  growing  impatient  sent  for 
hurry,  and  the  trembling  courtier  came  back  without  the  letter  on  ^ 
much  depended.    On  the  night  of  the  3rd  Paul  went  early  to  bed;  so 
wards  the  conspirators  repaired  to  his  apartment,  the  outer  door  of  w' 
opened  to  them  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  Argamakov,  an 
camp,  who  pretended  that  he  was  come  to  make  his  report  to  the  < 
A  Cossack  who  guarded  the  door  of  the  bedroom  offered  resistance 
cut  down.    The  conspirators  rushed  in  and  found  the  bed  empty, 
escaped  us,"  cried  some  of  them.    "  That  he  has  not,"  said  Bennigsen 
weakness,  or  I  will  put  you  all  to  death. "    Putting  his  hand  on  the  bet 
and  feeling  them  warm,  he  observed  that  the  emperor  could  not  b< 
and  presently  he  discovered  him  crouching  behind  a  screen.    The  con 
required  him  to  sign  his  abdication.    He  refused,  a  conflict  ensued 
was  passed  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  strangled  after  a  desperate  re 

Alexander  was  seized  with  the  most  passionate  grief  when  he  le 
what  a  price  he  had  acquired  the  crown.  He  had  supped  with  his  j 
nine  o'clock,  and  at  eleven  he  took  possession  of  the  empire,  by  a  d 
which  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  two  hours  and  a  half  previous 
most  dreadful  thing  of  all,  however,  was  that  he  was  obliged  not  only 
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the  two  chief  conspirators,  Zubov  and  Pahlen,  to  remain  about  his  person 
but  to  allow  them  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire  between  them' 
It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  those  two  thoroughly  wicked  men  were  of 
very  different  views,  by  which  means  he  was  first  enabled  to  remove  Pahlen, 
and  afterwards  Zubov  also.  Their  associates,  however,  remained,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  shall  find  Count  Benningsen  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
was  to  deliver  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Paul  was  twice  married :  by  his  first  wife,  Nathalie  Alexeievna,  princess 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  in  1776,  he  had  no  family;  by  his  second,  Marie 
Feodorovna,  princess  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  died  in  1828,  he  had  ten  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Alexander  by  name,  now  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne. 


THE  ACCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER  I  (1801   A.D.);  HIS  EARLY  REFORMS 

The  accession  of  Alexander  was  hailed  with  sincere  and  universal  delight, 
not  only  as  an  escape  from  the  wretched  and  extravagant  reign  of  Paul,  but 
as  the  opening  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  which  had  long  been  anxiously 
fixed  on  his  heir.    The  new  monarch  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  majestic 
figure  and  noble  countenance,  though  his  features  were  not  perfectly  regular. 
He  possessed  an  acute  mind,  a  generous  heart,  and  a  most  winning  grace  of 
manner.     "  Still,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "there  might  be  discerned  in  him  traces  of 
hereditary  infirmity.    His  mind,  lively,  changeable,  and  susceptible,  was  con- 
tinually impressed  with  the  most  contrary  ideas.    But  this  remarkable  prince 
was  not  always  led  away  by  such  momentary  impulses;  he  united  with  his 
extensive  and  versatile  comprehension  a  profound  secretiveness  which  baffled 
the  closest  observation.    He  was  well-meaning,  and  a  dissembler  at  the  same 
time."     Napoleon  said  of  him  at  St.  Helena,  "  The  emperor  of  Russia  possesses 
abilities,  grace,  and  information;  he  is  fascinating,  but  one  cannot  trust  him; 
he  is  a  true  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire;  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  a  metaphysi- 
cian- his  faults  are  those  of  his  education,  or  of  his  preceptor.    What  discus- 
sions have  I  not  had  with  him!    He  maintained  that  hereditary  right  was  an 
abuse,  and  I  had  to  expend  all  my  eloquence  and  logic  during  a  full  hour  to 
prove  that  hereditary  right  maintains  the  repose  and  happiness  of  nations. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  mystify  me ;  for  he  is  cunning,  false,  and  skilful. 

In  the  beginning  of  Alexander's  reign  reform  succeeded  reform,  and  all 
Europe  applauded.  He  quickly  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  terror  and  to  the 
absurd  vexations  which  Paul  had  introduced.  He  disgraced  the  instruments 
who  had  worked  out  the  will  of  that  poor  maniac;  he Repaired  the  crying 
injustice  which  had  been  committed;  he  once  more  abolished  the  terrible 
secret  inquisition,  but,  as  we  already  said,  it  was  again  estabhshed  by  his 
successor.  He  instituted  a  permanent  council  and  contemplated  the  com- 
plete reorganisation  of  the  administration  of  the  interior.  He  relaxed  the 
rigour  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  granted  permission  to  ^oduce 
fore  en  works.  He  reduced  the  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and 
in  tife  first  vear  of  his  reign  he  abstained  from  exacting  the  recruits  for  his 
£my  an  exIctTon  oSioi  to  those  whom  it  affects,  and  therefore  often  accom- 
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ment  by  torture;  forbade  the  confiscation  of  hereditary  property;  solemnly 
declared  that  he  would  not  endure  the  habit  of  making  grants  of  peasants,  a 
practice  till  then  common  with  the  autocrats,  and  forbade  the  announcement 
in  public  journals  of  sales  of  human  beings.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform 
of  the  tribunals;  established  pecuniary  fines  for  magistrates  convicted  of 
evading  or  violating  their  duties;  constituted  the  senate  a  high  court  of  justice, 
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to  the  protection  of  commerce;  made  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
and  extended  and  improved  the  communication  in  the  interior  of  his  empire. 
He  did  much  to  promote  general  education,  and  established  several  new  uni- 
versities with  large  numbers  of  subsidiary  schools.  He  permitted  every  sub- 
ject of  his  empire  to  choose  his  own  avocation  in  life,  regardless  of  restraints 
formerly  imposed  with  respect  to  rank,  and  removed  the  prohibition  on  foreign 
travel  which  had  been  enacted  in  the  last  reign.  He  permitted  his  nobles  to 
sell  to  their  serfs,  along  with  their  personal  freedom,  portions  of  laud  which 
should  thus  become  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  serf  purchaser  —  a  measure 
by  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  class  of  free  cultivators.  It 
was  under  his  auspices  that  his  mother,  Marie  Feodorovna,  founded  many 
hospitals  and  educational  institutes,  both  for  nobles  and  burghers,  which  will 
immortalise  her  name. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander's  reign  was  to  give  orders  that  the  British 
sailors  who  had  been  taken  from  the  ships  laid  under  sequestration,  and 
marched  into  the  interior,  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  carefully  conducted  at 
the  public  expense  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had  been  severally  taken. 
At  the  same  time  all  prohibitions  against  the  export  of  corn  were  removed  — 
a  measure  of  no  small  importance  to  the  famishing  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  hardly  less  material  to  the  gorged  proprietors  of  Russian  produce. 
The  young  emperor  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  king 
of  England,  expressing  in  the  warmest  terms  his  desire  to  re-establish  the 
amicable  relations  of  the  two  empires;  a  declaration  which  was  received  with 
no  less  joy  in  London  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  British  cabinet  immediately 
sent  Lord  St.  Helens  to  the  Russian  capital,  and  on  the  17th  of  June*  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  which  limited  and  defined  the  right  of  search,  and  which 
Napoleon  denounced  as  "an  ignominious  treaty,  equivalent  to  an  admission 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  in  the  British  parliament,  and  the  slavery  of  all 
other  states.7'  In  the  same  year  (October  4-8)  Alexander  also  concluded 
treaties  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain;  for  between  Russia  and  the  former 
power  there  had  previously  existed  only  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  without  any 
written  convention. 

THE  INCORPORATION   OF  GEORGIA 

The  incorporation  of  Georgia  with  the  empire,  an  event  long  prepared  by 
the  insidious  means  habitually  employed  by  Russia,  was  consummated  in 
this  year.  The  people  of  Georgia  have  always  had  a  high  reputation  for  valour, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  suffered  immensely  from  the 
Tatars  and  the  Lesghians.  Russia  supported  Georgia,  not  sufficiently  indeed 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  destroying  Tiflis,  but  quite  enough  to  prove  to  the 
country  that,  once  under  the  Russian  rule,  it  would  be  safe  from  the  Mussul- 
mans. Alexander's  manifesto  of  the  12th  of  September,  1801,  says  that  he 
accepts  the  weight  of  the  Georgian  throne,  not  for  the  sake  of  extending  the 
empire,  already  so  large,  but  only  from  humanity!  Even  in  Russia  very  few 


the  people  tappy;  to  disabuse  themselves  of  any  such 
not  ion  they  had  but  to  luok  a!  f  It.*  queen  of  Ceorgia,  Maria,  who  was  diined 
a  M,  Petersburg,  m  the  Taunr  palace  r  a  name  that  might  well  remind  hS 
of  Hie  trem-herous  acquisition  t*i  another  kingdom,  She  rode  through  the 
streets  m  uu,'  ul  the  rourt  earriap's,  anil  her  features  expressed  great  affliction 
lit**  rovrrmg  wlueh  she  wore  on  ber  head,  as  usual  in  (Jeorgia,,' prevented  the 
peopl,.  from  srrmg  the  sears  of  the  srthrr  wounds  she  had  received  before  she 
quilted  iheenuiifry.  Her  nmsort ,  <  Jeorge  X II I ,  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
to  the  hussmns.  but  she  protested  against  (he  act;  and  when  the  Russian 
eolouH  La/an-v  came  to  curry  her 
away  to  St.  Petersburg,  she  refused 
to  g«*  \vith  lain.  He  was  about  t<»  UM» 
Viotf-firt'^  but  the  quern  took  tmt  :i 
ifMjtiard  in»m  her  bosom  and  sfnbbed 
him.  The  interpivfrr  drew  his  ,<;tbre 
and  gavf  her  several  rtits  on  (htk  head. 
that  :-;he  frll  down  insensible. 


MI 


with    his   d«>Mt**stic 


m  an  «'si«-n  ivr  Aeries  of  nrg(»ti:it  ions, 

having    t«»r     flieir    object     th*»   ^t'liera) 
:-r!flr!ii*'nf    »  if    MlU'opr    Up(»tl   SUrh    IieW 

tin*  nwults  t»f  the  last  wur  had 
!  n'Te,';:-ary.      lit  particular,  he 

wif-    rtjgagt-.l    a-H    joint    arbiter    with 
H'«tiapart**   In    the  matter  of  tin*  in- 

prjiH'e-f  \\ltu  ha*l  lost   a  part    or  the 

wiii.Ii-  i.f  tbeir  |ioNSi-s,sions  by  the  re,v. ion  of  tlu*  left  bank  of  the  Rhine*. 
Al'-\:ii!'l*-r  \va:,  .\r-iTftIy  (Iissatisfii'»l  with  tlie  part  he  was  made  to  play  in 
fli'-M-  fraii'.jiefioijs,  fnr  the  authority  whieh  he  shared  in  appearance  with 
linimparN',  WM,'.  in  reality  iuont»|.n »li^ed  by  the  latter.  He  abstained,  however, 
fi'Min  iviuMjr  tnitiwc^ronfrriting  fuui^-lf  for  the  present  with  tlu»  outwa-rd  show 
of  »v  f"-t't  |.»ai»l_t*»  his  empire,  nii«!  with  a  pnredent  which,  added  to  that  of 
T;-  »'^«-!i,  '-.f;tbli>;Ijed  in  future  th«-  right  of  itussia  to  mix  itself  up  in  the  affairs 
M  <  !»-nnany.  Tbe  Peai-e  of  Ami<*iiM  lu«t\ve<*n  Krance  and  Mngland  \va,s  broken, 
a:,-!  a  war  wav  il*rlaivd  on  the  iSih  of  May,  ISO.'{,  bc»twe(ni  th(»  two  powers, 
\*Ji;r!j  v, :r.  ultimately  to  involv**  the  whole  of  Europe,  M(kanwhile,  many 
*">*••  i("  ««-rr  arr.ing  to  increase  Alexander's  displ<»asure  against- Bonaparte. 

Tli»'  if-lttinf};;  between  Hussirt  and  I'Vance  were  at  this  time*  of  such  a  nature 
thai  ih«-  1} u-  ia,it  ehanrrllor,  \'on»nt7.ov,  said  plainly,  in  a,  note  of  the  ,18th  of 
July.  ih;d  if  fh«*  war  were  to  t»i*  prolonged  between  France  and  England, 
H;r  ia  v, ouM  bi*  roiupelled  finally  to  take  part  in  it.  Before  this  declaration 
**!i  th«-  j»:iil  ««f  Mussia,  lionaparti*  hat!  a  scene  with  Markov,  which  alone  might 
wi-H  hnvf  eatiyed  a  ruj.iture.  H<*  atldressed  the  Russian  ambassador,  in  a 
public  utidi*"ftee,  NO  rudely  and  violently  that  even  Hignon,  who  is  disposed  to 
ui.r/Jiip  liMiiaparte  as  a  tleini-g*«I,  is  ol>ligecl  to  confess  that  his  hero  entirely 
l»»:i.  bin  tligijity,  and  forgot  his  position. 


««  THE    HISTOEY    OF   EUSSIA 

[1803-1805  A.D.] 

w  \y?M-?  Marlcov  withdrew  in  November,  he  left  his  secretary  of  legation, 
DOuhril,  as  acting  ambassador  in  his  place.  Everyone,  however,  foresaw 
a  broach  at  no  very  distant  period;  and  Russia  had  already,  in  the  autumn  of 

I    *V*f  V?  <•*«  l»  /%*•%        wi  >-<t.4>l  v  !  »  v    ,v_       _ , .L    _         1_     -  1.  •    I  "I  T->  •>  .  ^        «  t 


was  spoken  of.  Tins  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1804:  the 
murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  mother  of 
the  Russian  emperor  had  been  all  along  hostile  to  everything  proceeding  from 
Bnnnparte;  and  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  emperor,  like  that  of  all 

c  t    r        i  •  *        'i™-!  i    A        -.  ___•*•_/,,.  /»    .  •.  -,     , 


his  natural  fooling  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  at  Vincennes. 

By  lite  declarations  interchanged  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  (May  ;>nl  and  iMlh,  1805),  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  allow  the 
I'Yeneh  troops  in  <  Jermany  to  go  beyond  the  frontier  of  Hanover;  and  that 
shnuM  this  happen,  <»uoh  of  the  two  powers  should  employ  40,000  men  to  repel 
surh  an  attempt.  A  convention  was  also  signed  between  Russia  and  Austria 
hrfure  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  agreed  to  set  on  foot  an  army  of  350,000 
men.  Midland,  under  the  administration  of  William  Pitt,  added  her  strength 
to  t  hese  rombinat  ions,  and  united  the  several  powers  in  a  third  coalition  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  from  France  the  countries  subdued  by  it  since  1792, 
reducing  that  kingdom  within  its  ancient  limits,  and  finally  introducing  into 
Htifnpe  a  general  system  of  public  right.  The  plan  was  the  same  as  that 
which  fen  years  afterwards  was  executed  by  the  Grand  Alliance;  it  failed  in 
IXOfi,  benuV'e  the  participation  of  Prussia,  on  which  the  allies  had  reckoned, 
was,  from  tin*  must  ignoble  motives,  withheld. 

The  negotiations  of  the  several  treaties  connected  with  the  coalition, 
oernpteil  tin*  greater  part  of  the  year  1805.  By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg 
(August  llth),  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  Alex- 
ander should  make  another  attempt  for  arranging  matters  with  Bonaparte, 
*  •••!  »  a-  In  prevent  tho  war.  Tho  Russian  minister  Novosiltzov  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  way  of  Berlin,  where  he  received  the  passports  procured  for  him  from  the 
French  cabinet  by  that  of  Prussia;  but  at  the  same  time,  orders  reached  him 
fj'uttt  St.  IVtersbui'K,  countermanding  his  journey.  The  annexation  of  the 
Liimririn  Republic  to  France,  at  the  moment  when  the  allies  were  making 
miirilialory  overtures  to  Napoleon,  appeared  to  the  emperor  too  serious  an 
HUtnip*  to  ;il!mv  of  his  prosecuting  further  negotiations.  War  was  conse- 
•iinifl  resolved  on. 


THK   CAMPAIGN   OF  AUSTERLITZ    (1805  A.D.) 

NnpnleMu  M*enn*<!  lo  be  wholly  intent  on  his  design  of  invading  England. 
Part  *>f  hr-  troop.---  had  already  embarked  (August  27th),  when  on  a  sudden  the 
r:t.iun  uf  !inul«^n«*  was  broken  up,  and  the  army  put  in  march  towards  the 
lit'V'ir  which  river  ii  passed  within  a  month  after.  Austria  had  set  on  foot 
t3inv  armb's.  I'h'*  airlnluke  Charles  commanded  that  of  Italy;  his  brother 
jMl-n  W:I,M  Ntafi»»iH*.I  with  tlic^  second  army  on  the  Tyrol;  and  the  third  was 
roiffirriiiiit'fi  nummally  hy  the  archduke  Frederick,  the  emperor's  cousin, 
l.ut  in  n-ilif  v  t>v  (  l<'iuT:tl  Mack.  The  first  Russian  army  under  Kutusov  had 
arrival  1  in  (  l:iliri-t  autl  was  continuing  its  march  in  all  haste.  It  was  followed 


